




GEOJIGS BELL d; SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
; OF REFERENCE. 


. Dr. Richardson^s Philological Dictionary of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Comhinin;? Explanation witli Etymology, 
and copiously illustrutod by Quotations from tlio Best Authorities. 
Neic Edition, ^\itll a iSupplemciit coniainiDp: adilitional Words and 
furtiu'r IHiiatrationa. In 2 void. Ito. £4 14tJ. Half-bound in 
liussia, £■) bd. liuHsia, £G 12s. 

The with those of the same family, arc traced to their 

oi’ijjfin. 'riio Ej'planations are dedia’ed from tlic primitive moaning 
tlirough tlio various usages. 'I'lio Qnotathnis are arranged chrono- 
logically, from till' cailiest p<‘rio<l to the present time. 

Tiie Sup])lemeiit separately. 4to. 12s. 

An Svo. ('dition, without the (Quotations, 15s. Ilalf-rnssia, 20s. 


ILissia, 24x. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 

(.Villoi-t'd ami Coutraslod. By tlio laic You. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
l\)st 8vt». ris. 

Synonyme Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, witli tlieir various fthudes of Mean- 
ing, &c. lllusl rated hy (Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Von. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Domy Svo. IGs. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Coopbb, 
E.S.A., Editor of “ Men of the Tiim*,” and Joint Editor of “ Athenro 
Cantu brigieiises.” 1 vol. Svo. 12.«. 

This volume i.s not a mere rcjX'tiliou of the contoiits of previous ^rks, 
hut onibtidii s the results t)f many ycais’ laborious research in rare publi^- 
tions and uu])ul)lisheil documents. Any note ot omission which maybe 
sent to tile ruhlisliers will be duly consider'd. 

“It is uu iiupiirtaiit (.•ilemul contribution to t ho literature of its cIass by a painstaking 

h< liolBr It .-.oern-* m every way odininiMe, and fully to justify the cuiinis on its 

bclialt put foith by iis rditor.” KritUh QuaiUrly liev'tw. i ^ n ' 

“ Fho ma-.s of Inforin.'iliou wljlcb it contains, osp».*vlally as regara-j a nuiubor of autlu^s 
more or less oljpcnro, is .•'Imply nsloiji‘'’liinR.” —SjirUaior. % 

“ Compris( s in 1210 images, i)rintcd very closely in double columns, an onormouB amount 


<)1 inlornintiioj."— Z'>rt7/iojer. . 

“ Mr. Cooper takes cnidit to hims If, and ir?, we think, juftiPed m doing so, thy 
<are bt>t<;wed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates; and M is rignt 
pfrliayw in sayiiifr that Ids dictionary is the must conripreheusivo work of Its Kind in tne 


I'jiph.sli languiigo.”— /’ttW AJaU Gazelle. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 

and lOugravors. With a List of Cipl.'crs, Monograms, and Marks. 
By Michae]^ Bbyan. Enlarejed Edition, with mmcrotis adddivne, fcy 
Geouoe St.^nley. ImperiiiJ ’8vo. £2 2«. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supply 

meat, containing all (ho new plants and varieties now cultivated. 
Edited by Geouge W. Johnson. Bofit Svo. (^loth. 6s. 6a. 
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STANDARD WORKS POBLISUED BY 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITiOH POETS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In Fifty- two Voluinesi Bonnd in Oloth, at Eigliteenpence eacii 
Volume. 


Akenside, with Memoir by the Bev. 

A. Dice, and additional Letters. 6(1. 

Beattie, with Memoir by the Bev. 

A. Dice. Is. 6(2. 

Bums, with Memoir by Sir Harris 

Nicolas, and additional Copyright Pierces. 
3 Tols, 4r. 6(2. 

Butler, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

IffTTFORD. a VOlS. 3S. 

Chauoer, edited by B. Morris, with 

Memoir by Sir Habhis Ktcolas. 6 vols. 

9s. 

Churohill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 

wl th Memoir, by J akes HAiria r. 2 vole. 
3>. 

Collins, edited, with Memoir, by W. 
Mot XnoaiAs. is. ed. 

Cowper, ineluding his Translations. 

Edited, 'with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by John Brock, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4s. 6(2. 

Biyden, with Memoir by the Bev. 

R. Hooper, F.S.A. Careftiily reyised, 
5 TOls. 75. 6d. 

falfioner, with Memoir by the Bev. 

J. Mjtfokp. 15. 6(2. 

Goldsmith, with Memoir the Bev. 

J. MirroBD. Revised. 15. 6<l. 

Gray, with Notes and Memoir by the 

Bey. Joflx MffPOBn. 15. 6d. 


Xirke ‘White, with Memoir by Sir H. 

Nicolas, and additional Notes. Car>' fully 
revised. 15.6(1.' , *.■ 

Milton, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

Mitfori). 3 vols. 4s. 6(2. 

Parnell, with Memoir by tho Bev. 

J. Mitfobd. l5. 6(2. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev. A. 

Dice. 3 vols. 45. 6cl. 

Prior, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

MrrFOKiA. 2 vols. 35. 

Shakespeare, withiMemoir by the 

Rev. A. Dice, 15 . 6(2. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
J. Payke Colukk. 5 vols. 7s. 6t2. 

Surrey, edited, with a Memoir, by 

Jaukb VeO'Wrll. 15. 6d. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 

Mitfokd. 3 vols. 45. 6(2. 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H- 

Ni(X)la 8. Aunoiatitl by Petkr CnuNiBc- 
iiAM, F.S.A., and ailditioiial Poems, carc' 
fully revised. 2 vols. 35. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 

JAME.S YeOTV'BLL. l5. 6(2. 

lonng, with Memoir by the Bev. J. ^ 

Mil FORD, and additional Poems. 2 vols. 

35. 


Complete sets may be obtained, bound in half-morocco. 

N.B.-~CopfeB of the Fine Paper Edition, with portrait^ may still be had, price 55. per 
votuine (except CoDlns, 3v. 6d.). 


LOB0OX: GEORGE BELL i SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GJ^OBQE Bm>L (fe SONS. 

7 * 

;THE ALDINE ibiTION OF THE BRITISH POETS.* 

/ 

^ SVTVLmEl^TATLY SERIFS. 

fifty-two volumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldino Scries, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of iho 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors ; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets noAv contains many names not represented 
in tho series of “ Aldino Poets/* 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a aeries which 
has long hold a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of Englhh poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
iniued to issue a second scries, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may bo practicable by arrange- 
ment witli the representatives of the poets whose works aro still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will bo issued at short interv^ C^hey 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
{)f. per volume. 

Each volume will Ini edited with notes where necescavy for elucidation of 
tlio tt xt ; a memoir will bo prefixed, and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. 

The following are ready, or in preparation. 

The Poems of William Blake. With Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Jeeus. 

The Poems of Samijkl Rogers. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
]) irtrait by Jcciis. 

The I*oems of Thomas Chatterton. 2 vols. Edited by the Rev. 
W^ Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poejjs op Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Hugh Cotton, and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev. 
Hannah, and portmit of Sir W. Raleigh. 

The Poems op Thomas Campbell. With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tub Poems of George Herbert. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A. B. Grofcart, and portrait. 

The Poems op John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

LONDON ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GAftPEN. 
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STANDAUD W0IIK8 FUBLISJIED BY 


• In Ten Volnnies, pnee 2s. 6d. hiclt. 

CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Euitbd bit S. W. SINGEIl. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, 


The foiination of numerous Sliakospeare Reacling Societies 
lias created a demand for a cheai) portable edition, with legible 
TYPE, that shall provide a sound text with such notes as may 
help to elucidate the meaning and assist in the bettor under- 
standing of the author. The rublishers therefore determined to 
reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known Edition, published in 10 vols., 
small 8vo., which has for some time been out of print, and 
publish in a cheap form that should make it uniform with tht‘ 
well-known Aldine Edition of Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Tho Life of Shakespearr. The Tmj>esl. The Two Oeiitlemcii 
of Verona. J’ho Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 
Measure. 

A'ol. ir. Comedy of Error's, Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice. 

Vol. TIL As You Like It. Taming of Ihe SJuw. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twclftli Night, or What You Will. 

Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale, Pericles. King John. King Richard II. 

Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and II. King Henry V. 

Vol. VL King Henry VI., I’arts I. II, and HI. King Richard III. 

Vol, VTI. King Henry VHI. TroiJus and pressida. Coriolanus. 

Vol. VIII. Titus Andronicus. Romeo and Juliet. Tiinon of Athens. 
Julius CfBsnr. 

Vol. IX. Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 

Vol. X, Othello. Antony and Cleo|)atrn. Oymbeline. 

LON^N; GEORGE BELL & «ONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



GEORGE bell d: SONS. 


r^OCKET VOLUMES. 

A Shkies of Select V/orks of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, aiuJeratc is 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed iu a style fitting them to be perma> 
ncutly preserved. Imperial 32mu., cloth, gilt top. 


Bacon's Essays. 2s. Gd. 

Etirns’s Poems. 3s. 

Songs, os. 

Coleridge's Poems. 3s. ! 

C. Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. ' 

And utliers. | 

Midshipman, The. Autobiographical I 
of liirf own early Career, by Cap- j 
tnin UAbiL Hall, K.N., 3s. Gd. j 

Lieutenant and Commander. By i 

Captain Dahil Hall, U.X., F.IbS. Zs.Gd. 

George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. Gc/. 

Remains. 2 s. 

Works. 3f. ed. 

The Sketch Book. liy Washington ' 

iuVLNU. 3:3. i>c2. , 


Tales of a Traveller. By Washing - 

ION lUVlNG. 3S. 6d. 

Charles lamb's Tales from Shak- 

speare. 3>. 

Longfellow's Evangeline and Voices, 

isua-bidc, and Poema ou Slavery. 3s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 3o. 

Regained, & other Poems. .3s. 

Robin Hood Ballads. 35^. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 3s. 
Walton’s Complete Angler. Por~ 

traits and Jllustratimis. 3r. 

Lives of Donne, Wotton. 

Hooker, Ac. 3s. 6d. 

White's Natural History of Bel- 

borne. 3s. Gd. 

Thirteen Vuluincs in tlotli case, 2t > 


Shakspeare's Plays. Ivkightlky's 1'2ditioii. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 


Small fenp. 8vo. 

'I'jiKbi-: Volumes are i^^^ued under tiie general title of “ Elzcviu SiiniFt,” to (listingtusA 
them from other collections. This general title ho.slx'eii adopted to indicate tlie spirit in which 
tliey arc prcpiiicd ; that is to Kiy, with the grratest possible accuracy as regaids text, and 
llie highest «l«'gree of beauty that can be att.aliud in the workmanship. 

They arc printwl at the Chiswick Press, on fine paj^jr, with wide margin?, and i&?ocd 
a neat cloth bin ling. 


Longfellow's Evangeline, Voices, i 

£jca side and Fire-side, .ij.-, (id. With I 
Pot trait. I 

Hiawatha, and The Golden I 

Legend. 4 .l Gd. j 

Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, i 

Spanish Student. 4j.6d. { 

Bums’s Poetical Works. 45. Gd. I 

W'ltfe Portrait. J 

Songs and Ballads. 4s. , 

These Editions contain all the copyright 
pieces published in the Aldine JCdilion. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 2 vols., 

each is. Gd. With Portrait. 

Coleridge's Poems. 4s. Gd. ^y^tk 

Portrait. 


Irving's Sketch Book. iVith 

Pvrtmif. 

Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 5&. ir/f/* 

J'ortiait. 

Regained. 5s. 

Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. 

Carelully edited by Thomas KFJuiiXLEr 
In Bevcu volumes. 5s. each. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 4s. Gd. 

With Portrait of Nejson. 

Walton’s Angler. 4s. B V//* a 

PinnUispiece, 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

llcriKrt, He. 51 . With I’m trtit, 
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STAUDASD WORKS PVBL'lW^SED BY 


HISTORY AND T RAVt.:3ji.S. 

Borne and the Campagna. A Ilistorica- 'I and Topo- 

graphical Description of the Site, Bulldinm, and Neighbourhood of aif3 j^rjent Home. By 
the llev. Robeiit Buun, late Follow and Tutor of Trinity College, Camtr. Vldgc. With 
eighty engravings by JEwiir, and numerous Maps and I'lans. Demy 4to. 3s. 

Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and 

MAINS. lly Thomas IIentiv Dyek, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings ot * 
Borne." Supei'-roy.al 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. £1 5s. 

The History of Pompeii ; its Buildings and Antiqui- 

TIKS. An account of the City, vtith a full discriptioii of the Remains and the 
Recent Excavations, and aUo an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by 'J'. H. Ih kb, LL.D. 
Illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a rian of the Forum. 
Second Edition. 8to. 14s. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

Dtek, Author of the ‘'History of the City of Romo;” “Pompeii: its History, 
Antiquities," &c., with a Prefatory DUsertatioii on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. 185. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Geopgr IjOng, 

M.A., Editor of ‘‘Ca;->ar’s Commentaries, *’ "Cicero’s Orations," &c. 8vo. 

Vol. I. From the Defitructlon of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 145. 

Vol. If. To the Death of Sertorins, 145. 

Vol. HI. Including the third Milhrtdatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 
sulship of C. J uliiis Ca'sar. i <t5. 

Vol. i V. History of Cie^ar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contempor,ineous events. '145. 

Vol. V. Ii'rom the Invasion of Italy by Julius Ciesar to his Death. 145. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

ages. By C. II. Peahson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, O.\ford, and late Lecturer 
In History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second lOdition, revised and enlarged. 8vo 
Vol, 1. to the Death of Cojur dc* Lion. 165. Vol, 11. to the Death of Edward J. 1 45 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. IT. Pearson, M.A. 

Folio. Second Eoiiiun, revised. 315. 6(1. 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. 

The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in 

PALESTINE, SYRIA. GREIX^E, AND ITALY. By W. II. Bautlut. ScventJi 
Edition, with numeious Engravings. In one 4to. volume. Handsomely bound iii 
walnut, 1H5. Cl vrii gilt, Ktf. 6(1. 

Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the 

ISRAELITES; or, a Journeyfrom (’airo to Mount Sinai and Petia. By W'. ILBakt- 
LE'rr. 4to. Wltli 2G Steel Engravings. Handsome walnut binding, 185. Cloth gilt, 

105. 6d. 

The Nile Boat , or, Glimpses in the Land of Egypt. 

By W. H. Bartleti. New Edition, with 33 Steel Engravings. 4 to. Walnut, J85. 
Cloth gilt, 105. 6d. 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in tho 

Wilderness of tho Forty Years' Wanderings, undertaken in connection with tho 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palostiue Exploration Fund. By E. H. Palmed, M.A , . 
Ijord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Astatic Society, and of the Societ^de Paris. With Mapn, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs Dnd Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C. F. Tyhw'hitt Drake, 2 yols. 8vo. 2s5. 

The History of Egypt. From tho Earliest Times till its 

Conquest by the Arabs, a.o. 640. By Samuel Suaicpk. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 2 vole, l^irgc post 8vo. With numerous Illustrallons, Maps, &c. Cloth, 185. 


LONDON ; GKORGE BELL & SONS. YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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OmSOE BELL- A BOm 


. STANDARD WORKS. 

Corpus' Poetarum Latiuorum. Edited by E. Walker. 

Ore Uifck vol. 8 VO. Cloth, I8i. 

'Containing r—Catul Ins, Lucretius, Virgillna, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, Uoratius, 
I Phaedrus, Lucunufl, Persius, .Tuvcnali!^ Martlalls, Sulpicia, Statius, Sillus Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, Calpurnlus Siculus, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 

i Cniden's Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 

or an Alphabetical and Classifled Inde.Y to the Holy Bible, Rpecially adapted for Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 51,000 references. Thorou^ly revised and con- 
densed by G. II. Haknat. Fcap. 2«. 

Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By fee Rev. 
J. J. SrBWAUT Peuowne, B.l)., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity 
College. Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I., Third Edition. 18«. ; Vol. II.. Third Edition, I6s.‘ 

Adams (Dr. £.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

GUAGE. By Ernest Adams, Pb.D. Thirteenth Edition. Postsvo. 4a. 6d. 

Whe'well (Dr.). Elements of Morality, inclndlng Polity. 

By W. Whewrll, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
l!!ditlon. In 1 vol. 8vo. 16a. 

Gilbart (J. W.). The Principles and Practice of 

BANKING. By the late J. W. Gilbart. New Edition, revised and adapted to the 
present day (1871). 8vo. 16s. 

BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEKKX). Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMERICA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his Asso- 

ciates In the Conquest of Peru. Second EdiUon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

Second Edition. Crovsii 8vo. 6s. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 

Esq., M.A., F.S.A, Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister at-Law, Author of “Fasti 
Sacn, ’ "Siege of Jerusalem,” “Oresar’s Invasion,” "Treatise on Trusts,” &c. Second 
FMition, much enlarged and entirely recast. With upwards, of 350 Illustrations finely 
engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 vols., demy 4to. £2 2s. 

" rhis is one of those works which demand from crltfos and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an unqualified tribute of admiration. The first 
glance tells ns that the book Is one on which the leisure of a busy llietimc and the whole 
resource of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint .... 'rbls work is a 
Kind or British Museum for this period and subject in small compass. It is a series of 
galleries of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and relics, throng which the 
reader may wander at leisure, and which Jie may animate with bis own musiogs and reflec- 
tfons. It must be remembered throughout that this delightful and Instructive collection is 
the result or the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as 
o** picture-gallery which has preserved its donor's name for generations.” 

LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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aiANDABD WORKS FUBLISnED BY 


ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by the BoV.U*»aY 

Faaxcis Cart. With all the Author's Copyright Itmendaiions. i*u«t 8vu. Is. 6(7. 

Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. With 

Notes and Life by Charles Kmicht, and 40 engravings on wood by IIauvkv. Iloyal 
8vo. Clot]), lOr. 6(7. 

Fielding. Works of Henry Fielding, complete. With 

Memoir of the Author l)y Thomas Koscof, and 20 Platis by George Cbuiksiiank. 
Medium 8vo. 14«. 

Fielding. The Novels separately. With Memoir hy 

Thomas Roscoe, and Plates by George Ckpiksiiank, Medium Svo. 7s. Qd. 

Swift. Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing? 

interesting and valuable passages not hithorto publiaUcd. With Memoir ot the Author 
by 'rnoMAS Roscoe. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 24«. 

Smollett. Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. 

Complete in 1 vol. With Momoirof the Author by J'jiomas Roscoe. 21 Plates by 
George Cruikshank. Medium 8 to. 14«. 

Lamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

by sir Thomas XooN Talfourd. Imp. 8vo. los. 6r7. 

Goldsmith’s Poems. IlIuKtrate<.l. lOmo. 28. Qd. 
Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the Pate of 

THE NORTONS. Illustrated. iGmo. 3s. 6(i. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Illustra- 
tions by Birket Poster, Tenmiel, Godwin, Thomas, &c. In l vol. 21s. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. Illusf rated. lOmo. Os. (Jt?. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illustrated. IGmo. 38. Gc7. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, (The Artists Edi- 
tion.) lllubtrotcd with a Portrait of ihe Author on steel, and 200 E.xqni-'iteWood- 
KngravinKS fiom the JViu iU of the most celebrated AnuTicau Artists. Crown 4to. 
2 is. 

Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. The 

Jlluetrated Kdilion. Wiiu Additional Poenifi, and an Jntroduelion by Charli;s 
I hrKEKS, a Portrait by Jei-ns, and 20 illustrations by Kniiiiciit Artists. Fcap. 4to. 
Ornamental cloth. • 21s. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. A Ilandwomely 

illustrated Edition ; with Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-page 
lllastratioiis by the most eminent Artists of the preiseut day. Fcap. Ito. 21s. Also 
2 volumes, 10s. 6d. each. 

The Book of Gems. Selections from the British 

POETS. Illustrated with upwards of 17)0 Steel ICngravlngs. Edited by S. C. Hall. 
a vols. liaudsomely bound in walnut. 21s. each. 

First Series— Chaucer to Dridkn. 

Second Seuieh— Swift to Burns. 

Third Series— Wordswoutu to Tenntson. 

LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


^BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

\ 

CAPTAIN ilASBYATS BOOKS EOE LOTS. 

Poor Jack. With Sixteen Illustrations after Designs liy 

Clarkson Stanfield, K.A. Twenfy-sccond Edition. Post Svo., 3s. 6<i. Gilt, 4s. 6</. 

, The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. With Illustrations 

by Joii.N Giltikrt. Post 8vo., 3.«. Cil. Gilt, 4s. 6tl. 

The Settlers in Canada. With Tllusi rations by Gii.nEaT 

and Dal/.ikl. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gilt, 4s. 6tl. ^ 

The Privateer^s Man. Adventures by Sea and Land 

IN CIVIL AND SAVAGE LIFE. ONE IIUNDIIKD YEAKS AGO. Illustrated 
\\lLh Eight Sti'til Engravings. Post 8vo., 3s. Gd. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Masterman Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 

EinboIli:du‘d with Ninety-three Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo., 3s. 6tf. Gilt, 4s. Cd. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. Illustrated with Twenty 
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IMIEI'ACE. 


li' ll:i' lollou pagi's .shall hr ioujit! in o.\])rm tlio nu'nuiiij:; 
ol’ ll-ir an.llior, >Yilli llik'lily :i;h 1 tnlrrahle oftlirlion, 

ilio olijoct propo.vd ^^ill have hr< ii am)ni))lis!u‘cl. 

.’‘Mi'iu* J(*YV (leviatioii.s h:i\e l)rni niailo iVoiii tlu* sirid idler 
<m' tiic Ic.xlj ill cases v.licie usa'ijc, or llie idloin nf oin* l;ni- 
."cenieJ to render Midi a course desirable. Kroiii the 
^a'i'idiar nature im’ (*lica-iac cnnipositions, Mindi mostly rim in 
di !ache 1 co’.iidds, i!.(‘ ii'C id’ ihi* cinijiinctiou eojiulalive oc- 
''i!;s umdi : ore iVcipiciitiy than Yiouid he consistent Mil Jr 
our ideas wl' euphony; aiul va* often liiul tlu' iioet ciuoloyin^' 
m .'■ame sent cj ICC llic present, p'erfcct. and ] hnaa'iei-l tenses 
eimon Imlistrii.iiiiedcly, a drict. adin’renei’ to wliieh, in tin? 
iV! ;;l!sl‘ laii^uaj^e, v/oedd he extremely hieh‘cait. In many 
ni .tanee.s of this nature, and i;i .General, A\hiU‘ the only alter- 
tnitive lias been eitlier a departure iVoin the exact worda of the 
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author, or a violation of decorum, the former course has been 
adopted. The distinction between the use of the pronoun 
‘^you,’^ and the more sententious “thou,” which has been 
very generally neglected in prose translations of the classical 
writers, lias been carefully observed throughout. 

The several critical editions of the origimd text vary much 
in respect to punctuation ; the translator has therefore adopted 
one or the other, according as it appeared to him the most 
clearly to elucidate the author’s moaning. In the Fasti the 
text of Krebs has been followed, excepting in a few passages. 
Ill the Tristia and Pontic Epistles, he has used that given in 
Valpy’s classics. 

The Variorum editions, especially Burmann’s magnum opvs, 
wid the editions of the ^ Fasti’ by Koightlcy, Thynne, and 
Stanford (productions which reflect considerable credit on 
their respective editors), have been carefully consulted, and 
many notes of especial value to the student selected there- 
from. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and lloman Anti- 
quities, and Mr. Keightlcy's Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy, have also proved fertile sources of information. 

A translation of the Fasti, by Dr. Butt, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was published som " years since j and the first three 
Books lia\c been translated by Mr. Thynne, the editor of the 
Latin text. The former of these is iinaccompahied by notes, 
and the annotations given in Mr. Thynne’s translation arc 
dcarcely sufficient in tlie hands of the English reader, for 
the elucidation of a w'ork so replete with allusions to the 
manners, customs, superstitions, and traditions of antiquity. 
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and so abounding in passages of obscure and doubtful 
meaning. 

A poe^cal translation of the Fasti, by John Gower, “Master 
of Arts, and sometime of Jesus Collcdge,” was published at 
Cambridge by Kogcr Daniel, the University printer, in 1640. 
It is an attempt to translate the poem into Englisli verse, line 
for line. How the translator has performed his task will be 
seen from the accompanying specimens, which liave been 
culled liere and there from his work. TJic almost burlescjuc 
style generally employed by him, forcibly reminds us of Cot- 
ton’ a more famous Travesty of the first and fourth books of 
the iEneid, A\hile the taste displayed is certainly not suj)erior 
to that of iSternhold and Hopkins. 

A poetical translation of the FasH, assuming to be nearly 
litei’al, was published in l7o7, by AVilliam Jlassey, “Master 
of a boarding-school at Wandsworth.” So far as mere versi- 
fication is concerned, it is somewhat hotter than Gower’s trans- 
lation, tliougli it is by no means so faithful. 

A poetical translation of the Tristia, by Wye Saltonstall, 
was published in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and by its fidelity, and the terseness and fiiicncy of 
ita language, docs considerable credit to its now forgotten 
author. 

The Pontic Epistles do not appear to liavc been ever pub- 
lished in an English form, either verse or prose. 

The Invective against the Ibis w^as “ faithfully translated 
into English verse by John Jones, M.A., teacher of a private 
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school ill tlic city of Hereford,” in 1G58. The style Is not 
much superior to that of Gower, and the book, with its notes 
and deductions, is a curious medlev, to use tlio Translator's 
own words, of Natural, Moral, Poetical, Political, MaJicina- 
tical, and ^rheological Applications,’* 



INTRODUCTIOIN 


THE LIFE AND AVRITINGS OF OVID. 


'Pjck littir that is known to ns of the pcraonal history of this 
poc't has 1)0011 principally gathered hy the resoaroh of variosia 
scholars from clotachod passai^c's in his works, whicji inci- 
dentally bear n-feronco to himself or to his family. From 
contemporary writers wo learn nothing of his history; and 
those of the succeeding ago arc almost (.(jually silent respect- 
ing him. 

Fuhlius Ovidius Naso was b(»rn at Suhno» a small town of 
Poligiinni, situated in the Apennines, and about ninety miles 
from Home, on the *J 0 th of ]March, a.u.c. 711 , or n.c. -Ki, 
being the year in which the consuls Ilirtius and Fansa fell 
at the battie of Mutina. lie was of Ecpiestrian family, Jind 
had one brother, who was hi.s senior by exactly a year, and 
M ho died at the early age of twenty. 

IMic patrimonial property of liis family appears to ha\e 
been of limited extent ; and he was trained by his })arents to 
habits of strict frugality. In his writings he speaks of his 
hereditiuy estate at Sulmo, and of his house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Capitol ; and he also makes mention of his 
orchards in tlic vicinity of the Claudian Way. 

By the desire of liis father he iirocceded to Home, and, 
w'ith his brother, commenced the study of laAV and rhetoric ; 
hut, finding that he Avas little fitted for these pursuits, and 
that his poetical tendencies ill-accordcd with them, he neg- 
lected them as soon as he had adopted the “toga virilis,” 
and thereby became his oAvn master. Contrary to the advice 
of his father, wdio, as he tells us, often represented to him 
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that poetry was a worfliloss pursuit, and that Ilonici* liirns(»Jf 
died in poverty, lie devoted himself eudrely to poetical com- 
position, and the Muses thenceforth became the chief objects 
of his veneration. 

To complete his education, in conformity with the custom 
of the tiuK*, ho proceeded to Athens, tlie great school of 
pliilosophy ; a)ul it Avas probably in his early years tliat he 
visited Sicily and Asia Minor. 

Witli the view, peihajis, of obtaining ])olitieal pivl’erment. 
he assumed the senatorial badge of tlie “broad hem/’ (u- 
“ Tjaticlave/’ a right Avliich seems to liave been conferred by 
Augustus on tile sous of persons of Equestrian rank, as a 
pr(‘lude to their entering the Senate ; and he soon after took 
office as one of the “ ^dgintiviri,*’ or city magistrates, lie 
afterwards acted as one of the ^H--entumvivi,’’ a body of one 
hundred and five otlicers elected from the thirty-five tribes of 
Rome, and Avbose duty Avas to assist the Pnetor in questions 
AvluTe the light to property Avas litigated. Jle also occasion- 
ally acted as a private judge or arbitrator. 

lie Avas tlireo times married ; to his first Avife, Avhen, as he 
says, he was almost a boy ; but neither that marriage nor liia 
^nccccdillg one Avas of long duration ; and it is supposed tliat in 
both instaiie(‘s lie had recourse to tlie then existing faciliti(‘s 
of divorce, llis last Avife Avas of the Fabian family, and was 
a favourite of Mare i a, the cousin of the Emperor Augustus. 
At the lime ,of her marriage she Avas a widoAv, and iiad a 
daughtf*r, who became the Avife of Siiilins, a friend of Ger- 
niaiiicus. It Avas jirobably by her that tlic poet liad a daughter, 
Avlio, in his lifetime, was twice married, her second husband 
being Fidus rf>rnelius, a senator. It is not known Avhether 
he had any other children. 

In the fifty -first year nf his age he was banished from Rome 
by the edict of the Emperor Augustus. By the terms of liis 
“ relegatio,” or banishment, he Avas ordered to reside at Tomi 
(sometimes called Tomis, or Temos), the pi’incipal city of 
Pontus ; but liis rights as a citizen, he tells us, remained un- 
impaired. The place, whose site is now unknoAvii, Avas situated 
in a bleak, inhospitable, climate, near the moutli of the Danube, 
a spot, in those clays, on the very confines of civilization. Tlie 
poet tells us that the people AATre immersed in barbarism, spoke 
the Gctic language mingled Avith Greek, and wnre “ bracem,” 
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or “ trowacTs,*’ after the manner of the Parthians. Having soon 
learned their Janguage, he wrote a poem in it, wliieh secured to 
him the esteem and sympathy of tlie nathes. Tlie immoral 
nature of some of liis earlier writings is said to have been tin* 
cause of his exile ; and' lie informs us that they wereexeluded 
from the public libraries of home. There seems, however, to 
liavc been another and a more influential reason for his punish- 
ment, whicli he repeatedly hints at in his Pontic writings,' but 
wliieh he nowhere r(‘veals. From his remarks it has been sup- 
posed by some tlwit lie had inadvertently been witness of an im- 
moral act of a menilxT of the family of Augustus. Perhaps, as 
Julia, tlu' Ihnperor’s grand-daughler, was about that period 
banished for her extreme profligacy, he had, prematurely and 
by aceidi’iit, become acquainted witli her guilt, and had failed 
to kee]) silence on tlie subject. Other wiiters suggest that he 
had an intrigue with Julia, which was discovered by Augustus; 
but there seem to be no good grounds for siicli a conjecture. 
The reason w;i s very ju’obably, a political oue. 

His depart un* fj om home was very precipitate, being in the 
midst, of wiiiU'r. He embarked at Prundisium fur Greece, 
wliencc ho took ship to tho coast of Thrace, and completed 
his journey by laud. 

He afterwards made repeated applieatious to Augustus and 
his successor, Tiberius, for a remission of his sentence ; but 
his entreaties wore in vain, for he died at Tomi, in the ninth 
year of his exile, and the sixtieth of his age. We learn from 
Eusebius that his remains were buried at that place. 

His “Amores,” or ^‘Amours,” were the work of his youth, 
and it is supposed that lie dcstroy(*d tho more objectionable 
portion of them. The “Epistohe Herbidiim,” or “ Ejustles of 
the Heroines,” were written by liini in tiliout liis tliirty-sccond 
year. He next produced his “Ars Amatoria,” or “Art of 
Love,” which was quickly succeeded by his “Remedium 
Amoris,” or “Cure of Love.^’ Ho then devoted himself 
to the “ jMetamorplioses,” his principal work ; which, when 
he rece ived his sentence of exile, he committed- in an un- 
finished state, to the flames. Duplicate copies of tliat poem 
were, however, in the liaiids of his friends, and to this fact we 
are indebted for its preservation. It is uncertain whether the 
poet wrote six or twelve books of the “ Fasti,” or Roman 
Calendar. From a remark in his epistle to Augustus, in the 
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second book of the Trislia/’ it would appear, according to 
one mode of translating the passage, tliat he had written 
twelve books, one for each inonth, iuu\ that he was inler- 
rnpted in the completion or revision of the work by his 
exile. Another meaning for the words th(*re used hy him, 
is, however, suggested in this Translation. Alasson would 
interpret the passage as meaning that he had collected 
materials for the first six months only, and that he had 
worked them into a poem of six hooks. From the fact tliat 
allusions arc made, in the Fasti, to jxditieal events which 
occurred very near to the close of his life, and the more striking 
circumstance, that among the very numerous quotations from 
that work hy ancient writers, there is not one that is not to he 
found in the six hooks now possessed hy us, wesliall probably 
not err in the eonclusiou that either he wrote hut six books, 
wliich he revised in his latter years, or that, if he wrote; twelve, 
the last six were lost at his death. The tour lines which arc 
sometimes appended to the end of the sixth hook of that work 
are placed in one of the Vatican ]MSS. as the commencement of 
a seventh hook ; but they are universally regarded as spurious. 
Gronovius, iud(‘ed, inforiri(‘d lf(‘iiisius that he had seen an old 
copy of Ovid, in which Celtes Protacius, an eminent German 
scholar, had writlcu to the ctfect that the remaining six books 
of the Fasti wi*re in the possession of a clergyman near Ulm, 
and that the commencement of tlie seventh book was — 

“ Tu qiioque nmtati causas ct nomine niensis, 

“ A te, qui sc(iuitur, maxiine Cffisar, liabes.” 

Ihit Heinsins expresses ir as his decided opinion tliat Protacius 
had been cither misinformed or wilfully imposed upon. 

During his journey to Tomi Ovid wrote the lirst book of his 
“Tristia,*’ or “ Lament the next two books were com- 
posed in the second and third years of his exile, and the 
others in the following years. After the latter period he ad- 
dressed his friends in his Pontic Epistles.” 

His poem, “ In Ibin,” ‘'against thelbi& ” and his “Halicu- 
ticon,” or “ Treatise on Fishes,” were also composed during 
liis exile. Two other trifling poems of his also exist, wliich 
arc supposed to have been the productions of his youth- 
ful years. Among his lost works we have to include his Getic 
composition in praise of Augustus, his tragedy of Medea, liia 
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Elegy on the Death of Messala Corvimis, liis Epigrams, a 
version of the Phaenomena of Aratiis, a Poem on Bad Poets, 
one on tlie Battle of Actiiim, and another on the Illyrian Vic- 
tories of Tihorins. 

\Vc are told that the poet was of delicate hcaltli, slight in 
figure, and of graceful ninnncrs. Like Horace, he w as no lover 
of war ; and he was moderate in his diet, w hile he tempered 
his w ine with copious dihitions of water. Though too sus- 
ceptible of the tender passion, w e do not learn that he ever de- 
graded liimself by sensual indulgences, and his kind and gentle 
demeanour rendered him generally beloved by his frientls. 

^rhe servility wliicli ho appears to manifest when address- 
ing yViigustus and Tiberius w'onid certainly rcllect much dis- 
credit on him, if it could be shown to be tbe spontaneous 
effusion of his breast ; hut, in justice to him, w e ought to 
remember that adidation was the univ(‘rsal fashion of the day, 
and that, while he naturally longed for a return to his kin- 
dri'd, bis fj‘i(‘nds, and his country, he W'as too sensible that 
he and his family were at tlie mercy of persons of no for- 
giving temper, and who would be satisfied with no homage 
short of servility. ^Ve shall, then, find some reason for pal- 
liating bis eonduet iu tliis respect, and for, at least, considering 
him more cxensabJe than many of his more ennobled and more 
favoured contemporaries, who did not disdain to swell the 
crowd of flatterers by wliich Augustus wiis surrounded. 


ON THE BECKONING OK TLME A310NG THE 
ROMANS. 

AccoRDiNfft to Ovid, the year of Romulus consisted of ten 
moiitJis, connnciicing with the month of Martins, or Mardi, 
ami ending with December. Numa is said to have inserted 
two additional months, and we learn from tlie poet (in w^liicii 
statement, however, he is not confirmed by any other writer) 
that he prefixed January to March, and subjoined February to 
December, Vhich order continued till the Decemviri placed 
February in its present position. Tlic year of Romuliija is 
supposed to have contained six months of thirty days, and 
four of tliirty-onc, making in all 304 days. The year of 
Numa originally consisted of 355 days, which falling short 
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of the solar year, he supplied the defect by jidding to every 
second year an intercalary mouth, which he called Merccdoiiins, 
consisting of twonty-two and twenty-three days alternately. 
This iifiontli was thrown in at the end of February in each 
year, and by this plan four years contained MGo days, making 
an average annual excess of one day. Tliis w^as corrected by 
reducing the numljer of days in the intcrcalaratcd month ill 
every third “octonnium,” or period of eight years, by wliich 
means, in a cyelc of twenty-four years, the Calendar was re- 
duced to the same state as if every ycai had consisted of .SG j 
days and a quarter. 

The direction of the intercalations was left with the Ponti- 
fices, and it is supposed that they frequently lengthened or 
shortened the year at their own option, for the benefit or 
detriment of the Consuls and other ])ul)lic oiTieers, and the 
farmers of the revenue, according as they were friendly or 
hostile to them. 

These abuses, and the hict, tliat, as the fixed ])art of the 
year of Nutna was not adapted to the sun’s revolution, while 
the intercalary part did not observe tlie phases of the moon, 
tlic places of the seasons on the calendar were not exactly tlw 
same in any two consecutive years, inlliieneed Julius Ciesar, 
when Pontifex Maximus, to reform the Calendar, as by virtue 
of his otlice he was empowered to do. This was the more 
necessary, wdien we consider tliat the first of January liad 
at that tiYnc retrograded nearly to the Autumnal equinox. To 
bring that day to its ])ropcr place, he made the current year 
to consist of 1 15 days, by adding two intercalary months of 
sixty-seven days to the usual intercalary month ]\Iercedoniiis. 
This year is generally called “the year of confusion.” Ilis 
chief alteration was, the abolition of the month Mercedonius, 
and the distribution of the ten days, which thereby became 
wanting, among some of the other months ; and by this 
means the months became of their present length. As, how- 
ever, this year was still too short by about a quarter of a day, 
he provided for the deficiency by the insertion, every fourth 
year, of an extra day immediately after the 23rd of February, 
which was to be esteemed as . a duplicate of the 24th of 
February, or, ns the Romans called it, the sixth of the 
Calends of March. It is this double day 'whicli gave the name 
of “ Bissextile” to the Leap year. The months, which had 
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previously been called Quintilis and Sextilis, then received the 
names of Julius and Augustus, in honour of the first two 
emperors. Tlie Pontifices, soon after, mistook the proper 
method of intercalation, by making it every third year ; but 
Augustas finally corrected the results of this error by omitting 
the intercalary day daring twelve ycars.^ 
r The Romans did not, as we do, count the days of the month 
in a regular numerical succession, but reckoned them with 
reference to three principal points of time — the Calends, 
the Nones, and Ides. The first day of every month was 
entitled its Calends. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones were the seventh, and the Ides the fifteenth of the 
month ; in all the other months the Nones were the fifth and 
the Ides the thirteenth ; and thus tlie Nones were always eight 
days before the Ides. After passing over one of these points, 
the Romans counted forward to the next, calling the day 
after the Calends so many days before the Nones, the day after 
the Nones so many days before the Ides, and the da}^ after the 
Ides so many days before the Calends of the next month. jThe 
days wore accordingly entitled with reference to tlie number 
backwards from each point to the preceding one ; thus the 
thirty-first of January was '^Pridic Calcndas Fehruarias,’^ or 
•'the day before the Calends of February;*' the day before 
that was reckoned as the third day before the Calends of 
Fchriiary (as the Romans included both extremes in counting), 
ainl was railed “Tiutio Calendas Februarias,” or “ Calcndarum 
Februurianim,’’ which we translate the tliird of tlie Calends 
of February.” though it really means the third day^ before 
the Calends of February.” Pursuing this mode of enumera- 
tion, we find the fourteenth of January (the day after the Ides) 
to be the nineteenth “ before,” or, as we say, of the Calends of 
February.** So the day before the Ides of January was 
“ Pridie Idus Januarias,*’ and so on backwards to the Noneii, 
the day before which was Pridie Nonas,** and the day before 
that was “ Tertio Nonas Januarias.*’ It should he remembered 
tkat the space between the Nones and Ides was the same in all 
the monthly; w'hile those between the Calends and Nones 
and the Ides and Calends varied. Tlie Calends were 
originally the day of the new moon, which re ceived its 
name from the fact that on that day the Pontifex addressed 
the moon in prcsency of the people, in the words “ Calo te. 
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Jaiia Novella,” “ I eall upon tlioe, new moon,” which was 
repeated as many times as iiitimat(‘d to his liefirers the 
innnber of days l)eforc the arrival of the Nones. The Nones 
were so called from being always nine days ])cforc the Ides (in- 
cluding in the enumeration, according to the Homan custom, 
hotli tlie day of the Nones and the day of the Ides). Tlie 
Ides derived tlieir appellation from the Ktrurian verb “idiiare,” 
“to di\idc,” tlicir place being in the middle of the month ; 
and they originally rein’escutcd tlie day about wliich tlic moon 
was ihll. In CiXisar s Calendar the year ^vas divided into eight 
jx riods ; the points which marked them were thus namcil: — 


IJifiTna Tlio W'iiilcr Solstice . . 2rith Dercniljor 

Veris liiitiuai . . . The beginning of Spring . 9lli rc.n iiar}. 

yl*:([ninoctiuiri Verniim . TJic Vernal Ecpiinov . . 2jth Marcl). 

YEstatis iTiitium • - . The licginnirigof Siuniner l.’ltli May. 

S(»htiTiuin .... The Summer Solstice . . 2tifliJmic. 

Atiinmni Initium . . The iK'ginniiig of Autumn llih August. 


Aupiinoctium Autuinni The Autumnal Equinox . 21th Srpicmhc'i. 
llicmis. Initium , . . The bcginmiig of Winter 11th November. 

Tlio civil dtiy Ix'gan at iiiidiiight. The artificial day was 
fr(>m Minriso to sunset, and was divided into twelve parts, 
culle^.1 “hora‘, ’ wbieh, though usually translated b}'' our word 
“ hours,” really varied with the seasons. Tho night (from 
sunset to sunrise) was divided into four watches, of thrcti 
*■ lioi’te ” each. 

The Homans had no week of ,s(^ven days like ours; but 
from tlu; vecurrtmeo <»■' tlic *’ Niindinu',” tir nuirk'et-day, every 
(dghtli day, or. \»liieli t.'o* citizens in tin* nciglihouriijg couidry 
reiniired to tin' city, .hry may ho conN.’dered to )iavo laid a 
week of rigid, days. 'I'lu*. Nuudiiuv ” were sacred to dupitcr, 
and originally no legal ]>'isnHJSs could Ifo d(‘Sj>atehed on thorn; 
hut iho ncct'Hsity, ii-om tljo increase of ninuLcTS, of (‘Jilarging 
tho “dies fasti,” which alone w'crc oHcinally devoted to liti- 
gatioji, and a w’isli to promote the eonveuioncci of (he residents 
in the coiinliy, induced the Consul, IlorK'sislus, to make thoso 
days “ fasti,” or <lays of silting in judgmei.t f(»r the Ib iotor. 

The days wore di^tinguislied into “fasti,” “n< fasti,” and 
“ ondotereisi ” or iTiteivisi,” which wore marked in tlu' Calen- 
dars witJi the letters h\ N. and KN. Tho “ dies fasti ” wcixi 
those on wLich the courts sat, and the Tractor, who was tlio 
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chief jiul^e, i^ave his decisions, wJiich contained tlirce worjA 
which were essential to his power of adjudication, ^‘do/’ “I 
give,’^ or “appoint,” judges and the form of the writ; 
“dico,” “ I pronounce” sentence; “addico,” “[ adjudge” the 
projxiity in dispute. On tlic “dies iiefasti,” these wwds 
were not allowed to bo uttered ; the prador was consequently 
forbidden to ailjudieate, and the courts of law were closed. 
These were tlie da3\s set apart for religious ceremonials. Tlie 
word “fasti" is derived from “for,” or from the old Greek 
veil) both signifying “to speak;” eonseqiieritly the “dies 
fa.^ti” were literally “the speaking days,” and the “dies 
nefasti” tbe “non-speaking days,” in allusion to the restrie- 
tions put upon the judgments of the Pnetor. 

TJie “ dies int(‘reisi,” or “ endott'reisi,” (“ endo” lieing an 
old form for “in,”) w'cre (lertain days, partly “fasti” and 
j)artly “ nefasti,” on only a part of wliieli tbe courts might sit 
and justlc»‘ be julministered. Thus, some dajs were “ jielasli,” 
while the victim was being killed ; “fasti,” from tlie minute 
of its death uiilil tlo* la\ing out of the entrails on the altar ; 
and “lu'lasti,” while the victim W'as being consumed. 

Tiie Romans bad three kinds of public “ Feria*,” or “holi- 
days,” which all belonged to the “'dies nefasti,” and w'ere 
observed by tbe whole nation. These were the “ Ferim sla- 
livjc,” “ concept ivic,” and “ imperativa?.” The first WTi e held 
regularly, and on stated days, marked in the Calendar. To 
tluM' belongc'd the “ riiq)erealia,” “ Carmentalla,” and “Ago- 
nalia.” 'riie “ IVria* coiieepliva^,” or “ eonceptic,” were 
moveable leasts, held at certain ^(*asons evmy year, but noton 
li ved days ; the time being annually ap])ointetl by the magis- 
trates or priests. Among these w'c liiul the “ Ferijo Jjatime.,” 
the “ Sementivie,” the “Paganalia,” and the “ Compitalia.” 
^riie “ I'erijc imperatival” were appointed on certain cmer- 
genei(‘s by the order of the Consuls, Prmtors, or Dictator ; and 
were Jiiostly held, eitlier to avert national calamities, or to cele- 
brate gu'at vietories. 

In jvekoning longer pi'riods than a year, the Romans used 
a measure of time called a “lustrum,” wliich signified the 
l)eritjd intervening hidweeu each Census or review of the 
people l)y the Censors. This interval averaged about five? 
years, wliich was, consequently, the usual measure of a 
lustrum.” iSometimes, how'cvcr, as in the Fasti (Book iii. 
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1. 1C5), a “lustrum” denotes only four years, and sometimes 
an indefinite number of years. Twenty-two “lustra” made 
a “seciduni” of 1 10 years, the largest measure of time exist- 
ing among tlie Romans. 


ON TllR lUSING AND SETTING OF THE STARS. 

Bm'OiiF: the age of Thales, the astronomer, only the settings 
and risings of the stars, as they were visible to the naked eye, 
were the subjectof observation. Ev(‘r since that period, however, 
astronomers have divided these phenomena, with reference to 
the sun, into three classes. Tliey are termed the eosmical, 
acroriyelial, and heliacal risings and settings. The cosmieal 
rising or setting is the true one in the morning; the acronyclial, 
the true one in the evening ; and the helijical the a2)parent 
rising in the morning or setting in the evening. A star or 
Constellation is said to rise cosmiciilly wlnni it rises at the 
same time with the snn ; and to set cosmically, w'hen it sets 
in the W’est, as the sun rises in the cast. It rises or sets 
aeronychaliy when it rises or sets at sunset. When it rises 
heliacally it emerges to the siglit from the lustre of the suri*s 
rays, where before it was hidden, and it arrives to such a distance 
from him as to he seen in the morning before the sun’s rising ; 
and wlicii it sets heliacally, approaching the sun, it is lost 
sight of in Uis superior brightness. The heliacal rising 
of a star takes place fiiuii twelve to fifteen days after the cos- 
mical rising, and the heliacal setting the same time before the 
acronyehal setting. tVoni the time of its heliacal setting to 
its heliacal rising, the star is over the horizon by dayliglit only, 
and is therefore invisible. 

Thus w'e find that there are three risings and as many 
settings of a star, two of each of which are real and one 


apparent, namely : — 

The true morning rising the cosinicnl. 

The apparent morning rising ilie heliacal. 

TliC true evening rising the acronyclial. 

Tlic true morning setting . the cosmieal. 

The apparent evening setting the heliacal. 

The true evening setting . the acronyclial. 
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Thcsri few observations may be of some utility in the eluci- 
dation of the reiTiiirlis wliieli will be found in the Notes to the 
Fasti on the risings and settings of the various Constellations. 

It is also worthy of notice that Julius Caesar, in his arrange- 
ment of the year, intended to make the beginning of summer 
correspond with the heliacal rising of the Fleiiidcs ; that of 
wdnter, witli tlic cosmical setting of the same (constellation ; 
and that of auiiunn, with the cosmical setting of the Lyre. 
The bloAving of Favoniiis or Zepliyrus, the \Vest w'ind, was, 
with the Romans, the sign of the arrival of spring. 


THE 110:\L\N FASTI. 

Tuk complex state of tlie Roman Calendar long remained one 
of the sources from which the priestliood and the Patrician 
order derivetl their pow'er and iiilluence over the Plebeians, 
For a long period of time, having no other method of ascer- 
taining what days w'er(‘ “fasti,’' and w'liat were “nelasti,” the 
low'or classes WTro obliged either to apply to the priests for 
infonnatiou, or to await their proclamation of the various 
festivals whicli W'cre about to take place. The pri(‘stliood also, 
in early times had the sole privilege of proclaiming w^hat was 
to be the lengtii of the ensuing month, and^ in their hands 
was tlie sole right of intercalating. The diiliculties and un- 
certainty experienced by tlie commonalty very naturally tended 
to render them dependent upon the Patricians, who, by their 
superior opportunities for gaining knowdedgo on these subjects, 
were enabled to give tliem advice and assistance in all points, 
(especially legal matters), which in any way depended upon 
the effluxion of time. 

At length, in the year a.u.c. 440, or n.c. 334, Flavius, the 
secretary of Appius Claudius Csecus, made a code of forms 
for the regulation of litigation, and secretly transcribed the 
tables of the Calendar or plan of the year, and set them up in 
the Forum. Though tliis step gave considerable offence to the 
Senate, the people, in their gratitude to one w^ho had rendered 
them so essential a service, elected him to the /Edilcship, and 
fiubsequcntly to the Praetorship. These tables were called 
“ Fasti,” probably because tliiswas the first word of their title; 
and, in time, this name was extended to all plans of the year. 
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whether in reference to religious ceremonials or to matters of 
a purely civil or military nature. Of the latter kind, the 
most distinguished seem to have been the Fasti Consulares,” 
which, so far from containing directions and instructions 
intended for all future time, w’cre simply records formed from 
year to year, containing the names of the yearly magistrates, 
and especially the Consuls. Events, as they occurred, being 
set down in them, formed, when grouped together, a sericwS 
of annals; and though tlicy had no character in common 
with the “ Fasti sacri,” or Calendares,” they became, as 
authentic records, of the greatest use to the statesmen and 
historians of Rome for chronological reference ; to these, con- 
sequently, we arc indebted for much of the knowledge that we 
possess, fiiter the lapse of 2,000 years, relative to the his- 
tory of that wonderful Republic. 



THE ROMAN CALENDAR 


FOR TUB FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR* 

ACCOllDING TO THE FASTI OF OVID. 


(Those days are omitted on which there is nothiry worthy qf 
re marl'.) 


1 The Ciilcncls. 


3 

III. 

Nones, 

5 

The Nones. 

9 

V. 

Ides. 

10 

IV. 

Ides. 

11 

TIL 

Ides. 

13 

The Ides. 


15 XVIII, Calends of 
February. 

16 XVII. 

Calends. 

17 XVI. 

Calends. 

23 X. 

Calends. 

24 IX. 

Calends. 

27 VI. 

Calends. 

30 III. 

Calends. 


JANUAKY.--B001V L 

The Consular procession, 75. The festival of Janus, 
89. The dcilieation of the temples of Jupiter 
and yEsculapius, on the Sacred Island, ‘290. 

The setting of the Crab, 311. 

The rising of the Lyre, 315. 

The Agonalia, 317- The rising of the Dolphin, 457. 
Tlic middle of Winter, 459. 

TJie Carmentalia, 401. The dedication of the temple 
of Juturna, on the Campus Martins, 403. 

A wether is slain to Jupiter Stator, 5S7. The Pro- 
vinccs arc restored to the government of the people, 

589. Octavius receives the surname ef Augustus, 

590. 

The Carmentalia arc repeated, 617. The sacred 
rites of the Deities Porrima and Postverta, 631. 
The dedication of the temple of Concord in the Ca- 
pitol, 637. 

The Sun enters Aquarius, 051. 

The Lyre sets, 653. 

The star on the breast of the Lion sets, 655. The 
Sementive moveable feast is proclaimed about this 
period, 057. The feast of the Paganalia, 669. 

The dedication of the temple to Castor and Pollux, 
near the Lake of Juturna, 705. 

The dedication of an altar to Peace. 

h 2 
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FEBRUARY.— Book II. 

1 The Calends. A temple is dedicated to Juno Sospita, 55. The 

people resort to the prove of Ihc Asylum, 67. A 
sheep is sacrificed to Jupiter Tonans, 61). 

2 IV. Nones. The settinp of the Lyre, 73. Tlie middle of I he 

Lion sots, 77. 

3 III. Nones. The Dolphin sets, 79. 

5 The Nones. Augustus is entitled the Father of his Country', 119. 

The middle of Aquarius rises, 145. 

9 V. Jdcs. The heginning of Spring, 1 19. 

11 III. Ides. Arctophylax rises, 153. 

13 The Ides. The rites of Fauuus, 193. The anniversary of tlic 

slaughter of the Fabii, 195. 

14 XVI. Calends of The rising of the Crow, the Snake, and the Cup, 

March. 243. 

15 XV. Calends. The Lupercalia ai*e celebrated in honour of Faunus, 

267. The winds are changeable for .si\ days, 453- 
The Sun leaves Acpiarius, and enters the Fishes, 
457. 

17 XIII. Calends. The sacrifice to Qiiirinius, 475. The festival of 
Fools, 513. The Forn’acalia, 527. 

19 XI. Calends. The Fcralia, or last day for propitiation of tlio Manes, 

567. The rites of Muta, 571. 

22 VIU. Calends. The Caristia, or feast of the relations, 617. 

23 Vll. Calends. The Terminalia, 639. 

21 VI. Calends. The banishment of the Kings, 685. The arrival of 

the swallow, 853. 

27 HI. Calends. The Equina, or horse-races in honour of Mars, 857. 
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MARCH.— Book III. 


1 The Calends. The laurels arc replaced in the houses of the Flamens, 

the temple of Vesta, and other public buildings, 
and the lire of Vesta is rekindled, 137. The Ma- 
tronalia, 170. The festival of the Salii, 259. 

3 V. Nones. One of the Rslics sets, 399. 

5 11 J. Nones. Arctopbylax sets, 40.3. 

C Day Ix'l'ore Sacrifices to Vesta ; the anniversary of the appoiiit- 

Nojies. jnent of Augustus C;csar to be Pontifex Maximus, 
115. 

7 Tlie None.'.. Tlic temple of Vejovis is consecrated, 429. The 

neck of Pegasus rises, 449. 

H VJil. Ides. The Crown of Ariadne rises, 459. 

A Day before The Ecjiiiria are repeated in the Campus Martiue, 

Idos. 517. Or on the Cselhiu Hill, 521. 

.5 The Mes of Theritesof Anna Pereuna, 523. The death of Julius 

April. Caisar, 097. 

10 X VH. Calcinls of The Scorpion partly sets, 711. The Argei arc visited 
April. on this and the following day, 791. 

7 XV T. Calends. The Libcralia are cclebraUMl in honour of Hacchus 
713. Tlie assumption of the Toga Virilis, 771. 
The rising of the Kite, 793. 

9 XrV. Calends. The Qninquatrus, in honour of Minerva, 809. The 
birth-day of Miner\'a, 811. The Minerval, or 
bchoolmaster’s fee, is paid, 829. The dedication 
of the temple to Minerva Capta, 835. 

0 XIII. Calends. The second and three following days of the Quiu- 

qualrus celebrated with gladiatorial shows, 818. 

2X1. Calends. The Sun enters the Constellation of the Ram, 851. 

3 X. Calends. The fifth pud last day of the Qninquatrus ; and the 

Tulfilustria, 849. 

5 VTII. Calends. The Vernal Equinox, 877. 

9 IV. Calends. The festival of Janus, Concord, Health, and Peaces 

879. 

1 ■nay I'rforc Aventine HiU, 833. 


H VI Jl. Idi'S. 

14 Day before 

Ides. 

15 The Mes of 

April. 

10 XVH. Calends 
April. 

17 XV T. Calends, 


19 XrV. Calends 


20 Xni. Calends. 

22 XI. Calends. 

23 X. Calends. 

25 VHl. Calends. 
29 IV. Calends. 

31 "Day before 
t.'alends. 
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1 The Calends. 


2 IV. 

Nones. 

4 Day before 


Nones. 

5 The Nones. 

6 VIII. 

Ides. 

9 V. 

Ides. 

10 IV. 

Ides. 

12 Day before 

j 

Ides. 

13 The Ides. 

14 XVin. Calends of 


May. 

15 XVII. 

Calends. 

16 XVI. 

Calends. 

19 xm. 

Calends. 

20 XU. 

Calends, 

21 XI. 

Calends. 

23 IX. 

Calends. 

25 vn. 

Calends. 

28 IV. 

Calends. 


APRIL.— Book IV. 

The sacred rites of Venus, ] .‘'> 0 . The females bathe 
in honour of her, 131). Tortuna Virilis, 145, and 
Venus Vcrticordid are ])roi)iliatcd, 151. The 
Scorpion sets, 163. 

The Pleiades begin to set, 165. 

The Megalcsia, in honour of llic Molhorof tin*. Godst 
179. Her games are celehratcd for several da^s, 
3S7. 

A temple is dedicated to To tuna Puhlica, on the 
Quiriual Hill, 373. 

Juha is conquered by Ciesar, 377. Libra hrhigs 
showers, 385. 

Orion sots, 387. 

Tlie games in tlic Crens, 389. 

The games of Ceres, 393. 

A temple is dedicated to Jupiter Vielor, 62J. A 
temple to Liberty is built, 623. 

Westerly winds prevail, with bail, 62r>. The vic- 
torj" of Augustus at Miitina, 627. 

A pregnant cow is saerifieecl to I'eUns, 629. 

Augustus is saluted Imperator, 675. The llyades 
set, 677. 

Tlie horse-races in the Circus iu honour of Ceres, 
679. Foxes are set fire to on the last day of the 
Cercalia, CHI. 

The Sun enters the Const ellatioii of tlie Hull, 713. 

The Palilia, 721. The anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Rome, 806. 

The Vi.jalia, 863. The jites of Venus, 865 ; and of 
Jupit, r, 878. 

The middle of Spring, 901 . The setting of the Ram, 
903. The rising of tlie Dog-star, 904. The Ro- 
higalia 905. • 

The eonnnencement of the Floralia, 9 13. Vesta is 
recci\ed in the Palatium liy Augustus, 949. This 
day is also partly dedieuted to Apollo, 951; and 
partly to Augustus, 952. 
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MAY.— Book V. 


1 The CaiCnds. The Shc-goat rises, 111. An altar is erected to the 
Guui'diaii Lares, 130. Tlio sacred rites of BoJia 
Dwi, 118. 



VT. 

Nones. 

Argcstes blows ; the llyades rise, 1G3. 

The last day of the floralia, 183. Tlic Centaur 

3 

V. 

Nones. 




vises, 379. 

i, 

iil. 

Nonc^-. 

The Lyre rises, 415. 


Day hefore 
\oncs. 

The middle of the Scorpion sets, 417. 



Ides. 

The JiCiniiria arc cclchratcd, 419. 

11 

V. 

Ifles. 

The l.cmiiria arc continued, 119. Orion sets, 193. 

12 

1\. 

Ides. 

A lemple is dedicated to Mars L'ltor, 515. (James 




are lield in the Circus in honour of Mars, 597. 

13 


Jdes. 

The Lctniiria are concluded, 59 1 . The Pleiades rise. 




599. The beginning of Summer, GOl. 

l: 

Day 

hefon' 

ri.ii Bull rises, 003. Images made of rushes arc 



Ides 

tlsiwit into the Tiber, C21. 

15 

TliC J(k». 

\ temple is dedicated to Mercury, on bis festival, 




GG3. 

20 XIII. 

Calends of Tlie Sun enters Gemini, G93. 



June. 


21 

xir. 

Calenc 

The second Agonia, 721. 

22 

XL 

Caleiu 

The Dog-star rises [sets], 723. 

23 X. 

Calem 

The Tnbilustria, in honour of V'ulcan, 720. 

21 

IX. 

Caleiu 

I'bc day marked Q. R. C. F. 727. 

25 VIIL 

Calenc 

A temple is built to Fortuna Publica, 729. The beak 




of llie Eagle appears, 731. 

26 VII. 

Calends. 

Jlot)tcs sets, 733. 

27 VL 

Calends. 

Ilyas rises, 734. 
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JUNE.— Book VL 

1 The Calends. The rites of Oic Goddo.ss Ciinia, 101. Bcau'^ arf' 

eaten, 180. A temple is coiiarcratfMl to Juno Mo- 
neta, 183. Sacrifice is oftcri'd to Mars near the 
Capciiian gate, 191. A tcinide is dedicated to 
I'empest, 193. The Eagle disai>i)c,jrs, 190. 

2 IV. Nones. The rising of the llyades and of t he horns of the 

Bull, with rain, 197. 

3 III. Nones. A lemjdc is dedicated to Bclloii.i, 199. 

4 Day before The temple in the Circus Elaminius is dedicated to 

Nones. Hercules Gustos, 209. 

5 The Nones. A temple is dedicated to Sanous, Eidius, or I aihei 

Semo, 209. 

7 VTI. Ides. Arcfophvlav set*^, 23.'i. The Jislicnncn’s games in 

honour of the Tiber, 237. 

8 VI. Ides. A temple dedicated to the Mind, 2-11. 

9 V. Ides. The rites of Vesta, 249. An altar to Juj)itcr Pistoi 

is dedicated, 3 49. Brutus conquers the C'allaici, 
401. Crassus is comiuered by tin* Parlhians, 165. 

10 IV. Ides. The Ilolpbin rises, 409. 

11 III. Ides. Tlic Matralia, in honour of Mater Matiita, ‘173. The 

temple of Maluta l)uilt by Servius Tullius, 179. 
Uutilius and Didius arc slain, 503. 1'hc temple oi 
Fortune is built by Servius Tullius, 509. A tem- 
ple is dedicated to Concord b\ Li via, 037. 

13 The Ides, A temple is dedicated to Jupiter ln\ ictus, 450. The 
lesser Quiiiquatrus, in honour of Minerva, 051. 

15 XVII. Calends of Thycne rises in the forehead of the Ihill, 711. The 
July. temple of Vesta Is cleansed, 713. 

JO XVI. Calends. Zopiiyrus blows, 715. Orion rUcs, 71 7. 

17 XV. Calends. The whole of the Dolphin is seen, 723. Posthumias 

Tiibertus conquers the iEqiii and ihe Volsci, 721. 

19 XIII. Calends. The Sun leaves Gemini, and enters the sign of the 

Crah, 725. Pallas is first worshipped on the Aven- 
tine hill, 728. 

20 XIT. Calends. A temple is erected to Summanus, 729. Ophiuchus 

rises, 733. 

23 IX. Calends. Flamiiiius is defeated at Lake Thrasy menus, 705. 

24 VIII. Calends. Svphax is conquered, 769- Hasdruiial is slain, 770. 

The rites of Fors Fortum, 771. 

26 VI. Calends. The Belt of Orion is seen, 785. The Summer Sol- 

stice, 789. 

27 V. Calends. A temple is dedicated to the Lares, 791. The tem- 

ple of Jupiter Stator is built, 793. 

28 IV. Calends. A temple is erected to Quirinus, 795. 

30 Day before A temple is consecrated to Hercules and the Muses, 
Calends. .79/. 
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ties of the days, 45 — 02. The calends of Januarj-, lln; invocation of 
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Tlie mythology of Janus : w ho presents hitnself before the author 
'\\ Ith his liadgcs of office, 89 — 90, and states, first, his origin, and the f..i i, 
of his Uvo-lonncd figure, 100 — 114; then, his duties and liis varinui 
names th'rived therefrom, 115 — 132; then, the reasons for his peculiar 
form, 133 — M 1. He next explains sonic matters relative to the calends 
(if January; \Nliy the ne%v year liegins in the middle of winter, ami 
not in the spring, 145 — 104; why on tliat day causes are pleaded, 
105 — 170 ; why sacred rites arc performed in liis honour the first of all 
rite Gods, 171 — 171 ; wliy words of good omen should be used, 175 — 
182 ; wliy presents arc made at the beginning of the new \ ear, 183—220; 
•why the ancient coin bore the figures of a ship and a double-head, 
227 — 251; why he him.sclf has his statue in one temple only, 255 — 
277; why his temple is open in time of war, 278 — 288. The aiiihor 
tlien jirocecds to examine the calendar. The dedication of the tw'o 
temples of /Esculapius and of Jupiter, 259 — 291. Hefore treating 
of the rising and setting of the constcllaiious, he commences with the 
jiraiscs of those who cultivate the science of astronomy, 295 — 310. Tlie 
setting of the Crab and the Ljtc, 311 — 31G. The origin and meaning 
of the Agonaha, 317—334, An inquiry into the meaning of the terms 
‘Victima' and Mlostia;’ the ancient sacred rites and origin of th(^ 
sacrifice of animals, in which he introduces the story of Aristacus, 335 — 
456. The rising of the Dolphin, 457 — 8. The middle day of winter, 
459 — 60. The Carmentalia, which introduces the arrival in Italy of 
Carmenta, Evandcr, and Hercules, together with the death of Cacus by 
Hercules, 461—586. Tlie sacred rites of Jupiter, 587—8. Octavius 
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is graced with the title of * Augustus/ the moaning of which >vord 
he explains. — fiUi. The return of the Carinoiitiilia, on which 

Porrirna and J’oijtvcrta arc propitiated, G17 — OiJG. The Teinjde 
of Concord rolniilt hy Tiherius, to AUiirli Livia is a contributor, 
— (if>o. The Sun enters Aquarius; the L}re and the constel- 
lation of the Lion sot, GjI — G oG. The .Sementive f^■slival^; cebsation 
from field lalioiir, tlie rural rejoicings thereniion, the pra}crs of the 
husbandman for good crops, and the great hlessmgof Peace, GaT — 701. 
The tctnple of Castor and Pollux dedicated hy Tiherius, 70.‘'j — 7<)8. The 
altar of Pci.ee is crecloil. The poet eoncludcs \\ith a prajer for eternal 
peace, and for the house of Caisar, 709 — 726. 

The festivals,' ai’rangcd tliroug:liont the Latin h year," toixe- 
tlicr with their origin and tlui constellations as they set 
beneath tlic earth and rise, I will celebrate. Kccehc, Ca*s:ir 
Gcrinaiiicus,^ this work with benignant aspect, and direct 
the course of my timid bark;' and not disdaining a mark 
of attention thus slight, be propitious to this act of duty coii- 
secrated to tlicc. Thou wilt here revii‘w tluj sacrcil rites 
brought to light from the ancient annals, ’ and Atv by what 
memorable fact each day has b(‘en distinguished. Here, too^ 

' TAe /csiiva/s.] — Ver. 1. Literally, ‘Tlic times, ^ as set out for ob- 
servance, and arranged for particular purposes. 

* y'Ae LnU(m year."] — Ver. 1. The Latian year here siiohcn of was the 

Julian or solar year of 365 days and a quarter ; so called heeause insti- 
tuted hy Julius Caesar. (See Tntrodueiion.) The month of January 
rt;ceived’ its name from the god Janus, and has retaiiu'd it from the 
d.\vs of Numa to the present time, with an interval only in the reign 
of I he Emperor Conunodtis, \Nho called it ‘ Ainazoiiiiis,’ in honour of his 
in. -Mess; bul on his death t.-o former name was restored hy a decree of 
the senate, Latium wjis the 'lainc of that pait of Italy in whicli Home 
was situated. « 

^ (Jfdsar Germanicuf.] — Ver. 3. ITc was the sou of Drusus Claudius 
Nero, imd was adopterl by his uncle Tiberius, at tlic express request of 
the Eiiipi ror Augustus. Dni^i , the father of fi'erinaiiieus having died 
shortly lif. his vii torj' over the Cernians, the senate conferred the title of 
German eii^. on his d( .seendants. Gcrinaiiicuo died at an early age, and was 
the father of the Emperor Caligula. 

* Timid biirk.'] — Ver. 1. Gower translates these lines in the following 
manner — 

* Germanic Cresar ! 0 ! accept our eflarge 
With smooth aspect, and guide my feeble barge.' 

Mofisey gives them in a single bne — 

* Support Gcrmaiiicus, my feeble wing. 

While the one caricatures the metaphor, the other abandons it altogether 
^ Anoletti annals.}^* AhnaUbiis^riscis.' Ver. 7« The Homan annals 
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thou wilt find the houfechold festivals peculiar to thy own 
family/' Often must thy sire, often tliy grandsirc,'^ become 
the subjects of thy perusal. The rewards of honour dis- 
tiugnishing the painted calendar,^ whicli they bear, thou, 
t(K), with tliy brother Drusus,'*^ shalt obtain/® Let others sing 
tlic anus ofCiesar; we will sing tlie altars^’ of Ciosar, and 
those days which he lias added to the festivals. 13o thou 
favour me while endeavouring to recount tlie praises of thy 
kindred, ami dispel from my breast its trembling fears. JShow 
tliysi'lf propitious to me ; them w'ilt thou have given me energy 
for my verses, for according to thy countenance does my 
genius stand or fall. My page, about to be s!ibmitted to the 
judgment of a prince thus learned, is moved with nwe^ aa 
tlioiigli sent to ihc Clarian God^^ to be perused. For we 

before the time of 0\i(l, were compiledby Ilcmina, ClaiidiiifS, Afranhis, 
Ennius, Attius, Qiuidrigarius. IMso, Fannins, Fencstella, La])eriiis, and 
Eioinius, Tlic pniidjjal annals were named ‘Aiiiialcs MaYinii.' They 
s\ere ojx'ii to piililic inspection, and were k(‘pt by tlic PontitVx Maximus. 
At ilieir discontinuance, in the lime of Sylla, lliey amounted to eighty 
\oliinics. 

Thy ofim family, ]— ‘ Vobis.' Vcr. 9. Either tlie Claudii, Ills family 
by birth, or the Julii, bis family by adoption. 

" Thy gra?ithiri\'\ — Vcr. 10. Augustus, wlio bad adopted Tiberius. 

® The painted calendar.] — Vcr. 11, ‘Pictos Fastos.’ Tiie llomaii books 
were often decorated with colours, especially red; whence our word 
‘ rubric.' These ttcre most ]>robably the ‘ Fasti Consulares,' kept in tlic 
teniiilc of Janus, and nut the ‘Fasti CalcmUres,' which were originally only 
a calendar marking the days of ndigions observance. 

— Vcr. 12. Drusus t\as the son of Tiberius, and the adoptive 
brother of (icrniaiiicus. The superior merits of the latter are supposed 
to liavc excited the jealousy of Tiberius, and to have caused his dcatli by 
poison. 

Shalt obtain.'] — Ver. 12. ‘Feres.' Literally, ‘ shall bear.' It was a 
iiigli liononr to be mentioned in the * Fasti,' or annals ; and the erasure 
of a name from them was a mark of extreme deirradation. 

Altars.] — Vev. I,*!. Built and consecrated by Augustus ; the passage 
most probably refers to the dedication by tliat Emperor of the altar of 
Concord. 

Jic has add(d.] — Ver. 14. Either by the revival of festi^als; or by 
the institution of them in'hoiiour of the god> or of himself. 

My page.] — Ver. 19. ‘ Pagina.' This word is very approjiriatc, 
as paged hooks hadijceii recently introdiieeil into common use by Julius 
Cicsar, in substitution for those of the scroll form. 

The Clarian God.] — Vcr. 20. Tlie oracle of the Clarian .\pollo was at 
Claros, near Colophon, in Asia Minor. According to Tacitus, it was cob<* 
suited by Gcrmanicus, to which circumstance Ibe poet probably here alludoA 
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hare felt how great is the fluency of thy polished elo- 
quence, when it bore civic arms'® in behalf of the trembling 
accused. AVe know, too, when inclination has impelled thee 
towardwS our arts,'® liow copious the streams of thy genius 
flow. If it is lawful and right,'' do tliou a poet guide 
the reins of a poet, so that under thy auspices the whole year 
may proceed favourably. 

When the founder'** of the city divided the periods, he 
appointed that there should be twice iive months in his 
year. In good truth, Romulus, thou wast better ac- 
quainted with arms than Mdth the stars, and thy greater 
care was to conquer thy neighbours. Yet, Ceesar, there is 
a reason which may liavc influenced him, and he has a ground 
on wdiich he may defend liis error. That period which is 
sufficient to elapse until the infant can come forth from 
the womb of its mother, he doterminod to be suflicient"' for 
the year. During so many months jiflcr the funeral of her 
husband, does the wife keep iip'^ the sad emblems of mourn- 

Civic arms.] — Vcr. 22. According to Sucloiiius and Dio Cassius, 
Gcrmanicus had ^loaded iu public wilh considi'rablc success; indeed, every 
young man of tlic patrician class who pretended to any talent pleaded for 
ills friends. Gow'cr translates these Hues thus — 

* For we did tjiste those sw'ccts jour lip^ let fall, 

When jm did plead iu causes criminall.' 

Our arts.] — ^Ver. 23. Gcrmanicus imidr a Latin version of the astro- 
nomic poem of Aratus, whicli is still extant, and, according to Suetonius, 
iip wrote several Greek comedies. 

— Ver, 25. ‘ Si licet ct fas est.' This c\pre&sion is strictly 
equivalent to, ‘ as far as consists with laws, human and divine,' or, ‘ with 
law and good conscience.' 

Tfic founder.'] — ^Ver. 26. Komulus. On the j’car of Koinulus, sec 
Introduction. 

To bo siffficient.] — Ver. 34. That is to say, ten lunar months. 
Ovid is here in error ; as ten lunar months would be at least fourteen days 
less than the ten complete months of the original Roman year. 

Keep up.] — 36. ' Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo. 

* Sustinet' may mean either that she * wears' the mourning gannents, or 
that she * keeps up' the emblems of mourning, sucli as the cypress branches 
hung up in the house, and exclusion from society. Kuma regulated the time 
of mourning by the degree of kindred, and appointed to the widow the 
longest period, that of ten months, because that w'as the length of the 
original year, so that the poet has, in fact, here put the effect for the 
cause. Gower thus translates these lines — 

* That time the vridow, from the fatal burning 
Of her dead mote, did wear the signs of mourning.* 
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ing in her widowed lioinc. This then the care of Quirinus, 
arrayed in the regal robe/** regarded when he gave to the rude 
people®^ the ordbiaiices pertaining to tlie year.^ The first 
month Tvas that of Mars the second that of Venus ; she, the 
origin"^ of his fhmily, lie, the sire of Romuhis himself. The 
third month was so called from the aged,"® the fourth from 
the name of the young;”' the rest that follow were denoted 
by their numerical place.-^ But Numa^® passed by neither 

'-1 Clad in the regal rohe.'] — ^Vcr. 37. *■ Trabcali.' Literally, * clad in 
the trahea.’ The ‘ trahea' was a ‘ toga,' or robe, ornamented with pnrple 
horizontal stripes, and was worn by kings, consuls, and augurs. It very 
I^rohably derived its name from tlic bars, or stripes, * trabes.' Seniiis 
(Comm.’/r.n. VII., 61*2) nicntions three kinds — one w holly of purple, sacred 
10 tlic gods ; another of porido and white ; and another of puq)le and red, 
or saffron, worn by the augurs. The purjdc and white was the royal robe, 
and is assigned ospceially to Romulus, who is supposed to have derived 
the use of it from the Latin kings. It was worn by the consuls on 
festivals and public solemnities such, for instance, as the opening of the 
temple of Janus. The ' (Mniitcs,’ or eejnestrian order, wore it on public fes- 
tivals. The emperors, of \\ liom J ulius Oesar was the first who assumed it, 
wore it cnlircly of pur.dc. 

liude 3H. *Populis,^ perhaps, means * tribes,' or 

'clans,' not yet fused into one people. 

as Pertaining to the. year.'] — V'er. 3B. This may mean the rules and 
ordinances A>hi(;h were to be observed during tlie succeeding year till Ro- 
mulus again met his people, or the genera) regulations regar^ng the year, 
for future ohservaneo. 'I'lic latter is the p. efcrablc sense. 

2* Of MarsJ] — Ver. 31). Tiic Roman year originally began in ]Marcli. 

25 ShCf the origin .'] — Vcr. 10. Venus, the mother of yEneas, was the 
ancestress of Romuhis ; Mars was Ins father. The poet here derives tlie 
name of March from ‘Mnrs,' and the month of April (anciently written 
‘Aphrilis’) from ‘Aphrodite,' the Greek name of Venus, and formed 
from a^ipoQ, ‘sca-foain,' whence she is falded to have sprung. He, per- 
haps, coined this very far-fctchcd derivation to please the Cmsars, w'ho 
were said to have sprung from Venus through ACneas. 

2® rro?n the aged.] — Vcr. 41. May — ‘Maius,* or ‘Majiis,' as anciently 
spelt, ho derives from ‘ tlie aged,' who were called ‘ raajorcs natu.' ‘ More 
stricken, ' or ‘ greater in age,' would be the nearest literal translation. 

2"^ The name of the young.] — ^Ver. 41. June, ‘ Junius,' he derives from 
the young, ■who were called ‘ juniores,' or * juvenes.' 

2* Numerical place,] — Vcr. 42. July, in the old year here spoken of, 
was * Quintilis/ ‘ fifth month,' August was ‘ Sextilis,' ‘ sixth month,' jind 
the names September, October, November, and December are respectively 
compounds of the numericals Septem, Octo, Novem, Dccem, seven, e%ht, 
nine, and ten. 

22 ATwma.]— Ver, 43. Numa Pompilius was a Sabine by birth, and the 
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Jamis nor tlic plimlos”® of Ids ancestors, and added two to the 
ancient months. That, liowcver, you may not he i«;norant of 
the privileges '" of the various days, every lijjht-hearinu; <'/////'” has 
not the same ofii<’e ; tliat will he inauspicious tliroii^lioiil which 
the three words'* are not spohen, tliat auspicious throiipdiout 
w'lieh it ill ])e allowable for suits to he pleaded by law. Jhit do 
not MippoM‘ that its own privilejres last tlironpihoiit the ’w Iiolc 
day; that wlileli luiw will ho ans])icioiis, in the niornin:!: uas 
i:i;m''pieioi5s. i’or as soon as the entrails hn\c been ollered to 
I'l-* l)i ity, it is la^\ fill to Sjieak niuni every subject,'’’ and the 
I'' -: ;toi’, Iionomvil fj>/ /'is Ihvii has liis decrees uik>]j- 

.'-triictial. Tjicre is also the day on vvhich it is the nsa.»;'e to 
^siiut the ])('o’pl(‘ within the inclcc^iires"’ /hr I hr pur- 
poses of eleeiitm. There io also the niai hel which alw ays 

fpfond Iciiii; of Rmuo. He added two months, Jamiaiy and i’ehruan', 
lo tlie > 'iir of Ivoniuius. 

The f!hu<h's.\ — Ver. 13 . * A\itas ninhras,' Tliis allndch to the * ferali.V 
\ir riles to appeiw^ the ‘ Munes,^ or shades of the dead, described in the, 
s('eo)i(l hook, ver. 033, and lollonintf. 

'T/ir pririlet/LS,'} — Ver. 40. ^’lle ‘ hira' were the distinetive rights 
or i)ri\ilef^e-» j;i\en to ceitain days l»y pnbiie ordiT. 

Li(jlit-h<arin(} dayr^ — Ver. 4G. ‘Jaieifer* is ))rojierly ‘the inoriiiin^ 
shir.’ As introdiicini? the day, it is here jmi for the day itself. . 

Tho three irards-l — ^Ver. 47 . On the subject of the ‘ ansjiiejoii* jiiid 
i”.ans])ieious days,’ and the ‘ three words,’ (• dies fasti ’ and * nef.idi,’ and 
tlie ‘tria \crba,’l see Introduction. 

f!pf ilk- }/ pan every &i(hjtrt.’] — Ver.51. On this subject see Introdiic- 
•oo;i, *n wliich reference is also made to the oliicc of the Pnetor, nlliulcd 
i. in t'ne next lino. • 

" Jlonnurcd by hifi nj/icc. ' — ^Ver. 52. * TTonoratns,' * Honored,’ or, as 
\’C should say, ‘ liiprlit ^uirsl'Cjful, or right hononrahlc.’ Tliis was tlie 
ueeidi.ar title of the ‘ Prretor lirh'aims,’ or city prretor. 

3= Tftc polling tnelcsurcsA — Ver. 53. Allusion is licre made to the 
‘ Dies Comitialis,' oi day of Comilia, for mahing lavs and electing m.i- 
gistratcs. The ‘ S(’i)tiiin' was a hoardetl enclosure near tlie trilninal of 
tlic Coiisul, into V hich the ‘ cciiturii ’ went in their proper order vhon 
summoned by the herald. There was a plank called ‘ jions,’ ‘ the bridge,’ 
leading to the ‘ Sepliinu’ o-ver which each century passed iu succession. 

3® The market day,] — Ver. 54. The ‘ Nimdu.a3,’ so called from 
* nona;' ‘ ninth,’ ‘ dies’ * day,’ returned every' eighth day, according to our 
reckoning; but, according to the Romans, who, in counting, included ho (h 
extremes, every ninth day, v hence the name. Oir this day the country- 
people came into the city to sell their wares, make their purchase.s, hoar 
the new law's read, and learn the news. By the Ilortcnsian law, the 
‘ Nundiiiscj* Cwhich before were only * fcriai,’ or ‘ holidays,’) W'cre made 
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returns after tlic ninth revolution. The care of Juno claims 
jor itself the Aiiaoiiian"" calends;^® on the ides, a ve’hite 
lainl)/'' of lare:(*r pmvtli, falls in liononr of Jupiter. The 
U'lijirdlanshij) ot‘ the Xoncs is without tlie care of a Deity 
ui ail these (hi' ware that you he not deceived) thc.morrow 
will be iiiauRpieious." The omen is t/rrlm / the event 
iirehV' fur on those days lioino sustained sad losses in adverse 
warfare. These cireuni stances, as being iidicreiit to the whole 
of tlio festivals, will he here stated by me once for all, that I 
may not be forced to interrupt the order of the matters treated 
of h\j me. 

ho, (.lermauieus ! Janus announces to thee a prosperous 
year,** and is jUTsent at the outset in myAorse. 0, Janus, 
ihui! of the two heads ! origin of the year silently rolling on, 
thou who alone of the Cods above, dost behold lliy own back, 
be thou propitious to our princes,*^ through wlioso toils both 

‘ fasti,’ or'(’(Mirl days, tliat the coimtry-pooplc then in to\Mi might have 
tlu’ir l.iwMiils (liMcrniiiwd. 

■' Aioumhoi.']— Vrr. .‘’5. Aii'ouiawas properly the land of the Aiisonrs, 
ill the Miiithnu jKirl of Italy; hut the jiucls u^so it to signify the whole 
of llaly. 

Ciilnids.’] — Yer. 55. For an account of the Calends, Ides, and Nones, 
see hitroducnon. On all the Calend'^, the Puntifex minor and the llcgina 
ISacroniia sacriilced to Juno. 

.'I ir/ntr fahth.] — Ver. 50. A sacrifice of a latuh, called the * ovis 
idiiliN,’ was olh’rcd in the cajntol to Jupiter, on tlie Ides of each month. 
Oil the Ides of Jaiuiary, llu; \ictim was always a w’cther. 

fs Without the care of a Daiiy.] — Ver. 57. He means that on those 
days there nr* no sacrifices to any of the Gods. 

Will be Ver. 58, * Aler,’ lilerally * black.’ The 

epithet was p(*i lia]is (!eri\ od from the custom of recording unlucky da} s 
hy black marks agaiiiit them, as being ‘ carhonc nolandi,’ * to he 
iii.iikcd in tliarcoal.’ 

From the event itself.'] — Ver. 59. The Homans had * prjcliares’ and 
' non pr.eliares,’ ‘ fighting’ and ‘ non-figfiliiig’ days. The days after the 
ralc'iuls, nones, and ides, wore * non-pncliarcb,’ as they believed that there 
was of necvsMty somelhing unlucky in the idea of * post,’ after. So a 
jinhlie ealainity on any jmrtieular da} of a month rendered that day * ater,’ 
or ‘ iiefastns,’ in e\ery mouth. Many of their most memorable defeats 
liappened on the Nones, which thence derived their inauspicious cha- 
racter. 

^3 Propitious year.] — Ver. C3. As wc should say in the present day, 

• wishes you a happy new year.* 

** To our princes.l^yGt. 68. The princes here alluded to are probably 
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die fertile earth and the sea enjoy undisturbed peace. Be thou, 
0 Quirinus/® propitious to thy senators, and to thy people, and 
by thy nod of (ipprohation unlock the white temples A 
favourable day is dawning, be ye propitious both in your lan- 
gimge^' and in your feelings ; now on the auspicious day must 
auspicious language be used. Let our cars be relieved from 
strife, and forthwith let maddening discords be far away ; and 
thou envious tongue, postpone thy occupation. Do you perceive 
how the sky is gleaming with the perfume-bearing fires, and 
liow the Cilician ear*'' is crackling®"' on the kindled hearths ? Tlie 
fiame with its brightness irradiates the gold of the temples, and 
difiuses its tremulous beam throughout the highest part of tlie 
building. With unpolluted garments they go®' to the Tarpeiaii 

Tiljeriiis and Ccrmanicus. He may perhaps allude lo Ihc victoiy of 
CJennaiiicus o\er the Calti, Cherusci and oilier Gennau tribes, a. u. c. 
770. 

O — Ver. 69. The reading is * Quirini but I have 

adopted Gierig’s suggestion, ‘Quirinc.* Tlie poet is addressing Janus, 
one of whose names was Quirinus, and w'ould not ask him to * bo projiitious 
lo liis own people.* Romulus also was called Quirinus, but it docs not 
seem likely that allusion is liere made to him. 

Uyiitc femplcs.] — Ver. 70. Either white, as being built of marble, 
or whitened in aj)i>earance by the new white clothes of the worshipper.^. 
The temple of Janus only remained open during war; hut the poet must 
not be understood as wishing it to be opened for that reason ; but only 
that the gates of all tlic temples being open for sacrifice, the gate of that 
too might he opened for sucli a puqiose. Tlie Roman doors were fastcneil 
w’ith a chain, at the end of which the * sera,' or bolt, was fixed. AVhcri 
the door was shut the holt was fastened in the door-post ; when open it 
was dra^vn back. 

In your language^ — ^Vcr. 71. ‘Favetc linguis,' ‘be propitious in 
your language,* was an usual injunction at sacrifices, as a word of ill omen 
&])okcn during Ihcir celebration on the calends of January, was considered' 
to have an inliuence on the whole year. 

Perfume-hearing Jires.'] — ^Vcr. 75. Frankincense, cinnamon, saffron, 
arid cassia, u.scd to be thrown on L.c altars during the time of sacrifice. 

The Cilician cur.] — Ver. 76. ‘ Spica Cilissa ' means tlie filaments of 
saffron from Mount Corycus, in Cilicia. 

/* crackling,'] — ^Ver. 76. When the saffron was good, according to 
Pliny the Elder, it crackled while burning. Probably from this, as from 
the crackling of laurel (which was frequently burnt for the purpose), 
omens w'ere derived 

They go.] — Ver 79. On the calends of January the new consuls, 
accompanied by the senate and the people, went in procession to the 
Capitolium, to solicit the protection of Jupiter for the state. 
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heights,®- and the people itself harmonizes by the colour of 
its dress with the festival. And now the new fasces*® precede, 
the new purple glistens, and the much distinguished chair of 
ivory®* is sensible of new weights. The steers unacquainted with 
toil, which the Fnliscan herbage has fed on its owm fields, 
offer*® their necks to the blow. Jupiter, when he looks from 
his height over the whole earth, has nothing which he can 
behold but tluat which is under Homan sucay. Hail ! joyous 
day, and ever i-cturn more happy, worthy to be honoured 
by a people all-powerful throughout the world. But, 0 
Janus, thou of the double form, what kind of cleity shall 
1 pronounce thee to be? for Greece has no divinity cor- 
responding to thee.*' Do thou, at the same time, declare the 
reason why thou alone of all the inhabitants of heaven lookest 

52 The Tarpeian hri(;hts.} — Ycr. 79. The capilolian hill, on which the 
Capitol, or teiuplo of Jupiter, was erected, was oriyjinally called ‘Satur- 
nius,* in honour t)f JSaf.irii. It was afterwards called ‘ Tarpeius,' from the 
vestal virgin Tarpeia, whoso fate is narrated below, line 261, and was the 
tpiarler allotted to llic Sabines jifler they w'erc incorporated with the 
])oople. The properly speaking, was the highest of the Roman 

hills, and the inferior pait ot thedeelivity was the ^Capitoliuin,' or *mons 
Tari>oius.^ The latter name was more especially applied to a steep rock 
on one side, wlionec; eriininah were thrown. 

The new ‘//.svw.'] — Ver. 81. The ‘fasces' were a him die of rods 
•ied together, with an axe inserted in the middle. They were borne by 
the lieiors, as the iiiaigiiia of the consular dignity. 

54 I'ka new purple,'] — Ver. 81. The ‘ proetexta/ or consular robe. 

55 Chair of ivory,] — Ver. 82. Tlie ‘sella curulis,' was a seat inlaid 
with ivor}', and at first used only by the kings, but afterwards by the 
consuls, pnetors, censors, and the Iiigher acdiles, when employed in their 
official caiiacity. These officers were from this circumstance named 
‘ cu»-ule.' The name of the chair was perhaps derived from its being 
carried on the ‘ eurrus,' or ‘ chariot,' to be at hand when required by the 
officer ill his official capacity, either in the senate-house, or at the tribunal; 
of justice. It was borrowed from the Tuscans, and was in the form of 
the letter iJC, for the convenience of folding up. 

56 Offer.] — ^Vcr. 83. As though of their own accord; for if the victim 
struggled, it was not considered to be an appropriate offering to the god. 
The Falisci were a people of Etruria ; the fertility of the soil rendered 
their pastures greatly esteemed, and victinOs for sacrifice were sought from 
their fields. Tlicir country was also famous for a stream which imparted 
extreme whiteness to the oxen that drank of it. 

6^ No divinity cu-^espoyidvig to thee ,] — ^Ver. 90. Janus was probably 
the same deify ns ‘ llianus,' who represented the snn. If so, we must only 
understand by this, that the Greeks had no god corresponding to him in 
form and attributes. 
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upoir’^ tliat whicli is bcliiiid tlicc, and that wliioli is before 
tliec at tha mmo. tiwo. While 1 was revolving tln‘so things 
in my mind, my tablets®® being taken in ha\i(l, the house 
seemed to be brighter than it vas before, 'flien tlie diviiio 
Janus, wondrous with his double form, suddenly preseiiU'd 
liis two-fold f(‘atures to my eyes. I was struck witli amaze- 
ment, and felt my hair stiflen witii terro]*, and my bri‘ast veas 
frozen with a sudden chill. Jle, holding in his right hand 
a staff, and in his left a key,®® utten'd these accents to me from 
the mouth of his front face, “ Having laid aside thy terror, 
thou poet, labouring at Iha hhfonj of the days, leani what 
thou dost ask, and in thy mind understand my words. Tln‘ 
ancients (for I am a being of the olden time) called me 
Chaos — behold, of bow remote a ])oriod I shall sing the 
transactions. This air, full of light, and the oth<n‘ tbn'o 
eJeniantarif bodies which remain, lire, tliu waters, and the 
earth, were one confused heap. Wluai once this mass was 
broken up by the discord of its com pan parts, mid, 
dissolving, passed away into new abodes, llamo soared on 
liigli, the nearer place received the air, and tlie earth and sea 
settled in a middle position. Then I, who had becii but a 

Thou lookcst upoHy §<?.] — ^Ver. 92, 93. Gower translates the>e liin"? 

‘ Rehearse the reason why thou hast such odds, 

Of looking both ways more tlian all llic gods.' 

My tuhhis.l — Ver. 93. The ‘ fahnla;,' or *tahcll:r/ were thin j)It'C s 
of wood, U'^nalty of an oblong s.ha))C, co\ercd over A^jth wax, upon h 
the ancients wrote with the ‘btjlus,' or ‘pen' of steel. 

Tn his left a key."] — Ver. 99. The statt and key were the ns!i;d 
badges of office of the ‘ janitoies,’ or porters, among the Romans. Mas^«‘> 
tlias readers these lines — 

‘ III his right liand a long balloon I sec, 

An<l in his left he grasjjs a pond'rous key.' 

CaVed me Chaos,’] — Vcf. i»'3. The name Chaos is derived cillier 
from * to gape,' or *to pour.* Ry it was signified that con- 
fused heap of matter which the anelents in gein’ral believed to have cxiskd 
from all eternity. Ovid, Mctam. hook i. vcr. G, 7, says, 

* Uiius erat toto naturae vidtus in orhe 
Quern dixcrc Chaos : rudis mdigesta<iue moles.' 

'There was hut one aspect of nature throughout the whole world, whicli 
they called chaos : an unwronglit and crude mass.* This, in their idea, the 
■upreme power reduced to the state of order and harmony which prevails 
in the visible w'orld. 
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mass and bulk wilboiit form, passed into a shape and limbs 
befilting a god. And eycn now, in me that part which is 
before, and tliatMliich is behind, appears to be the same, 
a slight mark of my former slinpeless figure. Ib‘ar, too, 
wliat is .nnotliiT cause of the form thv.fi inquired after by 
thrv, that tliou mavost at the same lime learn lliis and 
my. ofilce./ AVbatever tliou beholdest around thoe, flie sky, 
tlie sea, tlic air/- the eai-th, all these have been shut up 
and are opened by my hand. In my poAver alone is the 
guardianship of tin; A'ast imiyersc, and the prerogative of 
turning the bingo is entirely my own. When it haslieen my 
})leasiire to send forth IVacc’*** from her tranquil habitation, 
then at liberty slie treads Jier paths unobstructed by ihv 
rrfttraijtfs of war. The whole Avorld W'ould be tliroAVii into 
confusion in deadly bloodshed, did not my rigid bolts confine 
imprisoned Avarfare. Tog(*tber Avith the giaitle seasons*^* 1 jiro- 
aidi; over (he portals of llearen ; through my agency Jupiter 
liimsi‘l£^dotli pass"' and rcjinss. Thence am 1 callial Janus, 
to whom, A^hen the priest lays on the altar tlie olteriiig cake 

117. ‘Nahila’ generally means ‘clouds,’ ‘rnht,’ 

‘ cloudy sliv.' lliTC, however, it means the ‘air,' or *a.’ilier.' 

To send fort /t Peace.'] — Vcr. 121. lie here personifies Teace and 
Vv’.'ir, .and represents them as eoinmitUMl to the custody of Janus. Some 
have su])poscd that the story of Janus is the corruption of a tradition that 
an Italian chief named Janii'' constructed doors and locks lor the ])rotec- 
li(ni of the person and of property, and that from him doors recei\ed the 
name of ‘jamia*.' 

The (;c?itle srasnne.] — ^\''er. 125. The ‘ seasons,' or ‘ hours,' arc men- 
tioned hy Hesiod, Tlieoir. 905, as three goddesses, the dauglitcrs of 
Jiij)i(er or Zeus, and Themis. 11c calls them Eunomia (good order), 
Dike (justice), and Eirciio (peace), and represents them as watching 
over the rdValrs of men. They a]>pcar to have been originally eonsidcrod 
as the prc^iden^s of the three seasons, into which the ancient (»rceks 
divided the year. The day being similarly diAided, they were regsirded as 
presiding over its parts also ; and, when it Avas afterwards divided into 
hours, these also were placed under their charge, and named from them. 
Tliey })r(;sided over Liav, peace, and justice, and were the guardians of 
order and harmon} among mankind. 

Jupiter himstlf doth pans.] — Ver. 120. It has been suggested, and 
witli some probability, that allusion is here made to the etymology of Ins 
nAme, as Cicero derives the name * Janus, or ‘ Eanus,' from ‘ Euudo,' the 
act of going or passing.— De Nat. Deor. Hook 2. 

Thence am 1 called Janus.] — Ver. 127. Either from the root men- 
tioned in the last note, or from ‘ janua,’ a ‘door' or ‘ gate.' 
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of bread corn®' and the spelt mixed with salt, — (tliou wilt 
smile at my epithets,) for I, the same deity, am at one time 
called Patlilcius,®’’ and at another time Clusius,®® by the 
lips of the sacrificer. In good truth, that rude anti- 
quity wished by the changes of my name to express my 
different duties. My power has now been related. Next 
learn the reason of my shape, although thou already per- 
ceivest it, in some degree, at least, from what I have alrenthj 
said. Every gate has two fronts, one on. either side, of which 
the one looks out upon the people, but the other looks inivurd 
the household shrine;^® and as the gate-keeper among 
you mortals, sitting near the threshold of the frojit of the 
building, secs both the goings out and the comings in, so do 1, 
the door-keeper of tlic vestibide of heaven, at tlie same time 
look forth upon the regions of the cast and the west.'^ Tliou 
seeest the faces of Hecate turned in three directions, that 

Cake of hreaii corn.] — ^Ver. 127, 128. ^Lihurn Corcale.' Lite- 
rally, ‘ the cake ])ertainiug to Ceres.' Ceres was the goddess of corn 
and husbandry, the daughter of Saturn and Ops, and the sister of Jupiter. 
She was especially worshipped in Sicily, and at Elcusis, in Attica, wlicrc 
the Kleusianian mysteries were celebrated. The ‘ libum,' or cake, here 
mentioned, was of a ])CcuUar kind, offered exclusively to Janus, aiidthcucc 
called ‘ Janiiul.’ The spelt, mixed with salt, was coarsrdy ground, and 
then strewed over the victim. 

^ Patulcius.]—\cr. 129. From the verb ‘ patco, paterc,* ‘to lie 
open.* 

At another time Clusius.] — ^Vcr. 130. From the verb ‘ claudo, 
claudcrc, clausus,' ‘ to shut.* 

The household iA/'inc.]— Ver. 136. Literally * tlielar,* or, (the plural 
being denoted by the singular), * the lares.' It may cither mean literally 
the spot in the house where the * lar,' or ‘household god,’ stood; or, 
figuratively, ‘ the family,' as opposed to the* populns,* the people, outside. 
These little idols were kept near the hearth, and in the ‘ lararium* (here 
probably referred to,) which was a recess formed for that purpose, aud 
in which prayers w'ere offered up by the Romans on rising in the morning. 

East and the west.] — ^Ver. 140. ‘ Boas partes Hesperiasque.* Literally 
* the parts pertaining to the eastern star and the western star.* 

The faces of Ueeate,] — Ver. 111. This goddess, who was the patro- 
ness of magic, is sometimes confounded with Diana. She was in< 
Yoked as potent to avert evil, and was regarded as a beneficent deity. 
Her triple statues were set up before houses and m places where three 
ways met ; hence the name * Trivia,' one of her titles. This office was 
conferred oit her by reason of a tradition, that when an infant she was 
exposed by her mother at such a spot. According to Hesiod, in liu» 
Theogony, she was the daughter of Coeus and Phoebe. 
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she may watch tlie cross roads where they are cut into tliree 
pathways ; to me, too, it is given, in order tlifit I may not 
Jose time in the bending of my neck, to look two ways without 
moving my body.’* He had said thus far, and by his coun- 
‘"(•nance acknowledged that he would not he difficult to be 
moved bij me, if I wished to make further inquiries. I took 
courage, and, undismayed, gave thanks to the deity, and 
looking upon the ground, spoke a few words. “ Say, now, 
1 pray thee, why the new year begins with the frost of winter, 
wliieli might better have been begun in the spring ? Then 
oil tilings arc blooming, tlien is the youthful season of the 
year, and the young bud is swelling from the teeming 
shoot. Then the tree is covered with the newly formed 
](‘aves, the corn blade shoots from the seed, to the surface of 
tlio ground; the birds, with their melodies, soothe the genial air, 
and the flocks gambol and disport in the meadow's. Then is 
the sunshine refreshing; and the stranger swallow'"^ comes 
forth, and builds her fabric of clay beneath llie lofty rafter. 
Tlicn, too, is ilie field subjected to cultivation,'* and re- 
newed by the plough. This, in justice, should have been 
called the opening of the year.” I had made my inquiry in 
many words; he causing no delay by many, tlius coinprf‘Ssed 
his words into tw'o lines. ‘‘ The winter solstice’’ is the first day 
of the nc\v, and the last of the old sun ; riuebus'*' and the 
year take the same period for commencement.” After these 
tilings I was wondering, and inquired wliy the first day was 
not exempt from the litigation of the courts?'^ “ Understand 

The stranger swallowSl — ^Ver.157. The poet here refers to the martin 
or window swallow, which builds in the corner of w indows, under roofs, or 
atrainsi rocky places, and returns year after year to the situation it has once 
adopted, only repairing its nest. It mixes earth and straw', and after 
moistening it with its mouth, sticks it against the wall as a foundation 
for its nest. At noon it ceases work, that the portion built may dry. by 
next morning, and in about a fortnight its nest is completed. 

Svhjectcd /O' culti\)ation.'\ — ^Vcr. 159. * Patitur,' literally * suffers,’ 
or ‘ endures.* This terra is appropriately used ; for the ground, before 
tliis period, lias been so hard, that it would not, literally speaking, suffer 
or endure cultivation. Now', however, the crumbling soil is ready to admit 
the plough and spade. 

The winter solstice. ex, 163. ' Bruma.* The winter solstice is 
the time when the sun has completed his progress northward on the 
ecliptic, and begins to return. 

pheehus.] — Ver. 164. Phoebus, or ^'the shining,’ was one of the 
titles of Apollo, the god of the sun. 

lAtigation of the cour/s.] — Ver. 165. Sec Introduction. 
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the reason,” says Janus ; ‘‘ I have assigned the very earliest 
hours of the year for the transaction of business, lest the 
whole year might be spent in idleness from a had precedent. 
For the same reason, each person takes a slight taste of his 
calling by doing something on that dmj^ hut does no more 
than merely give evidence of his ordinary oinjdoynicnt.'^ 
After that [ “ Why, although I am propitiating the 

power of other gods^ do I, O Janus, present the trankincense 
and the wine to thee, the first of all V' That by means of 
me,"® who guard the tlireshold, thou ninyst have,” says he, 
access towards whatever deities thou may st wish.” “But why 
arc congratulatory expressions*'® uttei-ed in tliy cal(‘nds, and why 
do we then give and receive hi return good wislies ?” Then 
the god, leaning on the staff which his right hand bore, an- 
swers, “Omens of the future are w'ont to he derived from 
beginnings. To the word first spoken, yc mortals, turn your 
timid ears : and the augur observes tlie bird tliat is first 
seen by him. Then the temples and the cars of tlie gods 

EvUlmee of his ardinai'ij cmploiment,'] — Ver. 170. It was usual with 
the Homans for all classes of i)coplc in the calends of January, as an omen 
of future prosperity and industry, and not for lucre, to praetbe a little at 
their respective calliiii^s. The mechanic did sonic trilling job, the fanner 
a little work in the fields, and the pleader exercised his lungs a Utile in 
the forum. 

By means of me.'] — ^Ver. 173. Fabius Pictor, an ancient Komaii his- 
torian, says that the reason was, because Janus first taught the Latins to 
use spelt, * fana,' and wine in sacrifice. Macrobius says it was because 
he first erected temples to the gods in Italy. 

Gcmyratulatory eaepressioHj.] — ^Vcr. 175. It was tlic Roman custom 
on tin; calends of January to express good wishes and anxious prau'rs for 
the safety of friends. Our prartice of wishing each other a hapjiy new 
year, and the French custom of making presents on that da\,arc, no 
doubt, derived from this origin. 

The augur.] — ^Ver. 180. The augur, or diviner by birds, derived his 
name from ' avis,' a * bird/ and * g< ro,' to * cai-ry,' or from some unknown 
Etrurian origin. According to Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, tlicy 
were anciently called * auspices,' and are supposed to have been three in 
number, one for each tribe. Tliey were confirmed in their office by 
Numa, and a fourth was afterwards ailded, probably bv Servius Tullius, 
when lie divided the city into four tribes. They deriveil the * signa,' or 
‘ tokens of futurity,' from five sources — celestial V^^^omeiia, (such as 
thunder aud lightning), — the singing and flight of birds, — the quantity eaten 
by the sacred chickens, — quadrupeds, — and from extraordinary accidents 
and casualties, called * dirjc, or * dira.' Among the birds which gave omens 
by the \oiee, ‘ oscincs,' were the raven, the crow', the cock, the owd, &c. 
Those giving omens by flight, ‘ prsepetes,' were the eagle, vndture, &c. 
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• arc open, no tongue utters unlieccled prayers, and all that 
is said has its due weight.” Janus had concluded, and I 
made no long silence, ])ut with my words followed close 
on his last accents. “What means,” said T, “the palm- 
date, and the shrivelled dried tig, and the white honey given 
ana iiresenfy “ in the snow'-whitc jar?”‘'“ ‘‘A fair omen,” 

said he, “ is the reason, that the like grateful llavour may 
attend upon our transactions, and that the year may in 
sweetness go through the course which it has hegun.” “ 1 
see,” said J, “^fhy sweets are given as presents: add the 
meaning of the little coiii"^ idso (jicen, that no part of thy fes- 
tival may be imperfectly understood by me.” JIc smiled and 
said, “Oh ! liow little arc the habits of tliy own times knoAvn 
to thee, wbo canst suppose that lioney is sweeter than tlic 
acquisition of money. Scarcely did I see any one, even when 
Saturn reigned, to whose spirit gain was not sweet. Willi 

Gii'cn os a2)rcseiit.'\ — Vor. 186. These new year’s gifts were eaile^I 
‘ strenio.’ They con^ii^le(l of fruit, occasionally covered with gold-leaf, 
honey, and sonietiriies a tntling piece of coin. The tig derived its nanio 
‘ carii'a,’ from ('aria, now Anatolia, in Ahia Minor. 

In the mow-ii'hite jiar.J — Vcr. 186. The best lioney was white, 
and was csjiedally given on this day in a while jai-, as hearing the best 
omen. Honey was more fiequently yellow, and the ‘fadns,’or jar, of 
red earthenware, according to Martial, i. 56. 10. Pliny tells us that 
a white *cadiis’ w'as sometimes made from a kind of wliitisli stone. 
Ciower renders these lines, 

* What means diy figs and palm-friiit I wot not, 

And honey offered in a fine wdiito pot.’ 

The little cyin.]— Vcr. 189. The Slips’ w’as a trilling coin of the 
smallest value, given fiequenlly to beggars, and sent as a new year’s 
p.resent, merely by w^'iy of good omen, and not fur any intrinsic vaine. The 
iioininaiiNC ‘ slips’ does not occur in any of the Ijutiii classics. According 
1(1 Suctoniits, hook V. ell. 42, Augustus condescended to take new \ ear S 
gifts, and to rccci\c the ‘ slips,’ and in such (piantitic> that his ncwvear’.s 
])rcseuts must have been not only of good omen, ljut of great valr.'j. * He. 
proclaimed that he too at tlio beginning of the year would receive new 
vear’s gifts fstivna*), and stood in Hie ^•e^lil)ule of tlie temples on Hie 
.calt'iiiU of .liuuiary, to n^ccive the coin t^siipcs), vruicli a crowd of all 
classes showered before him from their hands and laps.’ (inceu hli/.a- 
heih and James the First, and others of our sovereigns, ev})ecied .a 
new' year’s gift (generally a pmcc of ])latc) from each member of the 
nobility, and gave a present in return, though the hdaiicc of gain was 
generally on the side of the sovereign. 

When Saturn niyned.^ — Ver, 193. Saturn, the god of Time, was 
the son of Uranus and Terra, Or Vesta. When dethroned by his son 
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time, increased that love of acquiring, which is now at its 
height, and has scarcely a further point to w'hich it can proceed. 
Wealth now is more valued than in the jTars of the olden 
time, while the people still were poor, while Home was but 
newly built, wiiUe a little cottage received (luirinus,^^^ the 
begotten of Mars, and the sedge of the stream alforded 
him a scanty couch. In those times scarcely could Jupi- 
ter stand at full length in his narrow l('uiple,‘'' and in 
his right hand was a thunderbolt of clay."'^ Then used 
they to adorn the capitol with boughs, 'which now tlipu adorn 
with gems and the senator himself used to tend his own 
sheep. Nor was it then reckoned a disgrace to have enjoyed 
undisturbed slumber on the bed of straw, and to have heaped 
the hay as a pillow under one's head. Tli(‘ consul used to 
give Laws to the people, the plough being but just laid 
iLside, and the possession of a small ingot of silver was 
deemed a crime.'-*'^ But after the Fortune of this place 

Jupiter, he fled into Italy, and gave name toLalium, because lie was con- 
cealed there, from * latco,^ to lie hid. Janus, \\ho wa^ tl>e king of Etruria 
at the time, received him liospitably, and Saturn afterwards reigned on 
the Latiaii side of the Tiber. Under Saturn was tiie golden age, wbicli, 
as Janus here tells us, was not entirely proof against tb'* ciiarnis of lucre. 

Qtdrvntii,] — ^\cr. 199. This was a name of KoumiIils, as well as an 
opilliet of Janus. According to Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, it was de- 
rived troin the Sabine word * curls,' * a spear,’ and signitied one skilled 
in the use of that weapon. 

In his narrow temple.'] — ^Ver, 201. Either the lenijilc of Jupiter 
Fcrelrius, built by Honiulus on the Cajiitol, which ^^l!s not sixteen feet 
loTig, or that built by Niima. However, the sililiig posture was fre- 
-cjuditly assigned to tlie god by the taste of the artist, and the reverential 
feelings of the w'orshippers, as ini attitude of repose and majestic dignity, 
irrespectively of the limits of Iht temple. 

A thunderbolt of clay.] — ^^'er, 202. ‘ Fictile,' of baked clay. In the 
early times the images of the gods were of baked clay. Tarc[uinius 
Priscus employed Etrurian artists to make a Jupiter of jiotteiy for the 
Capitolium; and the four-hone chariot, which was placed on the Capi- 
toline Temple when first built, was of baked clay. 

8® They adorn with gems.] — Vcr. 203. Augustus, at one time, presented 
•sixteen thousand pounds weight of gold and jeweds o: an enormous value 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

80 A crime*] — Vcr. 208. There was an ancient law which pro- 
hibited the possession by the same person of more than five pounds of 
silver. Fabricins, the censor, in the year a.u.c. *178, expelled from the 
senate Cornelius Rufinus, 'who bad been dictator and twice consul, for 
having ten pounds' weight of silver plate in his possession. 
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raised on high her head, and Rome reached with her height®* 
to the gods above, both wealth increased and the maddening 
lust for wealth; and although men possess very much they still 
desire more. They struggle to acquire, in order that they may 
lavish ; and then to obtain again®- that which they have la- 
vished ; and tlie very changes, from wealth to poverty, afford 
nourishment to their vices. So with whose stomach has 
swelled with the suffusion of water, the more that water that 
has been druulc, the more is it thirsted for.®® Money now is 
the only ihiiig prized wealth®® alone gives honours ; wealth 
yivee friendships ; the poor man every where lies prostrate. 
But thou askest me why the omen of the small coin is deemed 
desirable, and v>liy the ancient pieces of brass®® are welcome 
to our hands. In olden times they used to give pieces of 
brass ; at tlie present day there is a })ctter omen in gold, and 
the ancient coinage beaten out of the field, yields to the 
nev/’. l;s deii 'ics. too, though we approve of the temples of 
ancient fashioji, golden ones please right well ; that grandeur 

Reached with her heigkt.l — ^Ver. 209, 210. These two lines are thus 
translated by Gower: — 

* But wlioii proud fate this place’s head had reared, 

And Koine’s top-gallant iic:ir the gcnls appeared.’ 

To obtain again.'] — Vcr. 213. Tliis reminds us of the old prorcrli, 
whicli tells greedy people that ‘they cannot both cat their cake and have it.' 

Is thir&teil for.] — Ver. 210. The common comparison of the state of 
the a%aTicious man to that of a person afflicted with the dropsy. 

Momy now IS the only thi7ig prized.] — Ver. 217. /In pretio pre- 
tiuni Cot,' c(pii> iilcnt to our common expression, ‘ Money only makes the 
man.’ 

Wealth.] — Vcr. 217. ‘ Census ’ literally means the valuation on oath 
of the jircsent value of one’s possessions for the purposes of taxation — ^in 
fact, the Koinnii return for the income-tax. IJcncc it came to signify the 
property itself. Perhaps it might be rendered by ‘ the reputation of wealth.’ 

Ancient pieces of ftraas.] — Ver. 220. The ancient pieces of brass 
were welcome to the hands of Romans, as commemorating the arrival o* 
Saturn in Italy, by tlie prow of a sliip on the reverse of the coin. .These 
pieces were, doubtless, the large and heavy coins of copper, or rather, 
bronze, and lieticc termed the as or ses, which originally weighed 1 lb., 
but were gradually reduced till they scarcely exceeded 1 oz. in weight. 
The ascs of the early kings are supposed to have consisted merely of square 
ingots of bronze of 1 lb. weight without impress, and Servius Tullius is 
stated by Pliny, to have first placed the impress of an ox on them. In 
the early times of the republic, they were coined in a circular form, with 
the types alluded to by ,Ovid. The heaviest that have reached us are about 
9jl oz. in weight. These massive coins were distinguished by the Komaus 
from the smaller and more modern money, by the title ara gravia, * heavy 

0 
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13 Ruitcd to a divinity. We praise tlie olden times, but adoiit 
ihd mnmievH of our own day ; yet the liahits of either aye are 
equally wortliy'^" to be adopted. Ho bad iinished his instruc- 
tions ; then once again, as before, in mild accents I thus ad- 
dressed the ke) -hearing god: — “ Many things, indeed, I have 
learned, but w’ hy on the bniss coin is there stamped on one side 
the figure of a ship, and on the other, a two-headed 
“Tlioii mightst/’ sai<l he, recognise me in the two-fold form, 
had not the very length of time worn away the workmanship. 
The Cause of the sliiji inscribed remains to be told. In a shi|), 
the scyllie-wiolding Cl od‘’'Tia\iiig first wandered over the whole 
world, eaincup the Etrurian river.^ 1 remember the ''eccptioii 
of b^aturn Jii this land ; he had been expelled by Jupiter from 
the realms of heaven. Thence for a long time did the name 
of Salurn“ jibid(» wdtli tliat nation ; the country also was called 
Latium from the god being there latent. Moreover pious 
posterity preserved the ship upon the brass coin, attesting tlie 
arrival of the god, t'heir guest. I niyseli iiiliabited tin* soil 
along which, on its left sidc,*^ glides the most gently flo'w- 

inonoy.' The oijion of the mall coin, is, no (lonl)t, an allusion to the sihi.r 
and gold coin> of a later ])criod; the silver inirodnccd, in 2C0 it.c., Ity 
coined pieces called denarii (from being of the value of ten asse.sb and llus 
gold, ill 20',i u,c., ill pieces of iweiity denarii. It is jivobablc that, after 
these epochs, omens were sought in preference from coins of the more iire- 
cious metals. — Sec liuhn's (Join Culli'ctor*s Guide. 

Equally v'orlhy.'] — Vcr. 220. As being tlie most siiit>ablc to tlie 
feelings, and the best adapted to the wants and comforts of the pcoidc of 
tlio.-e respective times. 

A twoAuLidcd formJ\ — Vcr. 230. It has been stated in note 90, 
when coins with these types w ere probably first issued. They dLsappeared 
ollogetlier towards the end of the republic, some of the last, with the an- 
cient types of the hitVontal lieail of Janu.s and the prow of a shii), being 
tJiose issued by IV mpey. In ihcoe, one of the profiles of Janus was matin 
to rcprc.s‘jnt Po5Bpe> Iniuself, and he other Cncins, his father. Maerobins 
relatej^ that tlic boys of ancient Home played a game simihir to our modern 
toss-hSlfpeiiiiy, crying * capita atit navim,’ Mmads or ship,’ just as cur 
boys do * lieads or tails.’ — See hohrCs Cain Collretods Guide, 

Scythe-xvieldviy,]-^- Ver. 231. Saturn is Always represented W'ith 
fl scythe in his baud, as emblematical of the ruthless and unsparing 
power of Time. 

^ The Etrurian river J\ — Vcr. 234. The river Tiber, which flowed with 
Etieuria on its left, and Latium ou the right side, into Uie Etrurian sea. 

The natne of Saturn .\ — Ver. 237. ‘Satuniia’ waa ope of the old 
appeh^tioiis of the Latian nation. 

^ Along whoso left side.]— Ver. 212. The Etrurian bank of the Tiber, 
where the Jauiculum was situated. 
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ing wave of tlie sandy Tiber. Here,, where *now Rome is, a 
forest, untouched by the axe, used to flourish, and this stale so 
Hnighty was a place of pasturage for a few oxen. My place 
of retreat was that hill, which this age, paying me all adora- 
tion, denominates after my name, and calls it the Janiculum.^ 
'llien, too, was I reigning, when the earth w^as fit to receive 
the gods, and the divinities were interspersed among tlie abodes 
of men. Not as yet had mortal crime® driven Justice away.® 
She was the last of the deities that left the earth ; and instead 
of fear, a sense of propriety used then without any other 
restraint to govern the people : it was no difficulty to enforce 
justice among the just. I had no concern with warfare ; I 
used then to have but peace and the thresholds under my 
protection; and,” shewing his key, these,” says he, “are the 
arms which I properly beta*.” The god had closed his lips ; 
then tlius I open mine, my words eliciting those of the divi- 
nity-f-“ Since there are so many vaulted archways,^ why dost 
thou stand consecrated hy a statue in one alone,® here where 

* The Janiculum.’\ — ^Ver. 246. Tho temple of Janus was built on the 

* Janiculuin/ one of the seven hills of Rome. In lime a small town arose 
round it, until llic whole was included in the imm-ensity of the city of 
later times. From the dwellings of princes being in the early ages erected 
on the summit of a hill, which was called the ‘ arx,^ the residence itself 
siibseiincntly obtained the same title. So, too, the baronial castles of 
tlic feudal times were, perched on an eminence generally for the double 
purpose of overawing the vassals, and being prepared against a surprise by the 
enemy. In later times the Roman patricians had their palaces on the hills, 
and when they mingled with the plebeian crowd it w^as said of them that 

* dcsccndchant/ * they came dowm.' Thus, Horace Od. — * deacendat in 
cauipum petitor.' Our word ‘descend' has a similar meaning, adapted 
in a figurative sense from this latter use of the^ Latin word. 

Mortal crime.'] — ^Ver. 219. * Facinus moftalc ' may cither signify 

‘ deadly crime/ or * the crime of bloodshed,' or * crime committed by 
mortals/ 

^ Driven Justice away.] — ^Ver, 249. Her name was also Astrma. 
Ovid in his Metamorphoses says, ‘ Ultima cmlestum teiras Astnea reliquit,’ 

‘ Astrsca wfis the last of the celestial deities to leave the earth.' 

Vaulted archways^] — Ver. 257. * Jani,' covered passages, having 
a look-out on either side, were so called from Janus. The poet asks 
the deity why he is honoured with a statue in only one ‘janus/ or 
arched temple, when there are so many places in Rome named after him. 
These passages were always double, for the convenience of people passing 
both ways. 

® one alone.] — ^Vcr. 257. According to Varro, this temple was the 

* poxtn Janualis,’ or * gate of Janus,' buUt by Romulus. Numa placed a 
statue of Janus in the temple, which was fiva ^its in height. 
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thou hast a shrine adjoining to tlie two market places. * He, 
with his hand stroking the beard that flowed down upon his 
breast, forthwith related the warfare of the CEbalian Tatius,*^ 
and how the faithless guard, “ captivated with tlie Sabine brace- 
lets, conducted Tatius to the approaches of the lofty citadel. 

From that,” said he, ** there was, as there is now, a steep 
patJi by which you descend to the vallies and the nuirkct 
places. And now had he reached the gate^- whose resisting 
bolts Juno the daughter of Saturn had insidiously removed : 
when fearing to enter on a contest with a deity so power- 
ful, 1 slily put in practice the resources of iny 2 )ecuHay 
art. I opened the mouths of the fouTitains, in wdiicli kind 
of aid I am distinguished, and 1 showered forth sudden streamR 
of water. But first I mingled sulphur in the liot streamlets, 
that the boiling flood miglit obstruct the passage of Tatius. 
When the useful quality of this stream, atlcr the repulse of 
the Sabines, w'^as perceived, and the appearance ■which it 
formerly had was restored to the place now secure from the 
enemij^ an altar was erected to me, united with a little 
chapel : this with its flames eopsumes the spelt meal with the 
salt and flour cake of sacrifice ‘^But w hy dost thou lie 

® The two market 4>lact8^ — ^Ver. 258. These were the * Boarium/ or 
ox-market, and the ‘Piscarium,* or fish-market. 

The CEbalian — Ver, 260. (Kbalus was a Spartan prince, 

the gramlfather of Helen. The Sabines, who are liere allmled to, were 
reputed to base been a Spartan colony. Titus Tatius "was the king of the 
Sabines in their wars with Uoinuliis. 

The faithless guard ] — Ver. 2G1. Tarpeia, the daughter of Tarpeius, 
agreed to betray the Roman citadel (of which her father w^as the com- 
iiiamler) for the golden bracelets worn by the Sabine warriors. When she 
liad fulfilled her promise, she received tlie just reward of her treachery, fi'r 
each soldier, as he gave Ids bracelet, threw also his slueld upon her, and she 
wiLS soon crushed to death by the weight. This circumstance is comme- 
morated on a denarius of the family. 

** Jleachpd the yate,'\ — ^Vcr. 26.5. It was the ‘Porta viminalis' that 
Juno on this occasion opened for the admission of the Sabines. It 
W’as so called from the ^aiitity of osiers, * vimina,' that grew' in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ My peculiar art."] — ^Vcr.^iS. That is, of opening, suited to my 
guardianship of all entrances and exits.. These two lines arc translated bv 
Gow’er : — 

" ‘ I, loth to thwart it with so high a power, 

Did slily help them with a feat of our.' 

CaJee of — ^Ver. 276. These were small cakes made in tho 

of fingers joined together, and laid in heaps for the purposes ol 
iacrificei whence the name strues/ from * struo/ ‘ to build,' or ‘ pile up.' 
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concealed” in time of peace, and why art thou repealed, 
when arms are taken up ?’* There was no delay, the cause 
'of the circumstance inquired after was told me in answer. 
“ In order that the means of returning may lie open in readi- 
ness for the people when they have gone forth to war, the whole 
of my gate stands wide open, the bolt being! removed. In 
times of peace I bar my' doors, that she may by no means be 
■enabled to depart ; and under the sway of Csesar’s name long 
shall I remain shut up.*iih*He spoke, and raising his eyes that 
looked both before and! behind, he looked upon whatever 
til ere was in the whole world. There was peace ; and the 
Rhine, ” the occasion of thy triumph, Gcrmanicus, had now 
surrendered to thee its subservient streams. 0 Janus, make 
peace everlasting, and them to he the ministers^’ of peace, and 
grant that the author of this change may not abandon his office. 
But, as I was enabled to learn from the list of the festivals, 
on this day our forefathers consecrated two temples.” The 
sacred Island which the river surrounds with its divided 
stream, received the son of Phoebus and the nymph Coronis.” 
Jupiter occupies a share ; one place received them both, and the 
temple of the grandson is joined to that of his mighty grandsire. 

\Vhat forbids me, also, to mention the stars, how each 
of them rises and sets ? That, too, was a part of my 
promised undertaking. Blessed spirits ieere they to whom 
first it was a care to learn these things, and to ascend 
to the mansions on high. It is worthy of belief that they 
raised their heads equally above the vices and the haunts 
of mortals. Neither lust nor wine enfeebled tlieir exalted 

Lie concealed.'] — ^Vcr. 277. Alluding to the closing of the temple 
of Janus ill time of peace, and the opening of it in time of war. 

The Jihine.] — Ver. 280. He alludes to the triumph of Germanicus 
over the Catti, Cherusci, and Angrivarii, a.u.c. 770. 

The ministers.'] — ^Ver. 287. Tiberius and Germanicus. 

Tico temples.'] — ^Ver. 290. One to Jupiter, consecrated by Caius 
Servilius, and the other dedicated to iEsculapius, the son of Apollo. 

The nymph Coronis.] — Ver. 291. iGsculapius was the son of 
Apollo and Coronis, the daughter of Phlegias and Leucinpus. She was 
slain in a fit of jealousy by Apollo, who gave iBsculapius into the charge 
of the centaur Chiron; he instructed his charge in the art of medicine, of 
which he afterwards became the tutelar divinity. In consequence of a 
■plague at Rome, an embassy was sent to Epidaurus, in Peloponnesus, 
where iBsculapius was worshipped, and one of the serpents sacred to him 
was brought to Rome, on whi^ the temple mentioned by the poet was 
built to the god on the * saoed lale’ in the Tiber 
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minds, nor the duties of the Forum, nor the foils of warfare. 
Nor did giddy ambition, nor glory overspread with artificial 
glare,^ nor the craving for vast riches, disquiet them. It 
IS they who liavc brought the far distant stars to our eyes, and 
have &ubjccted the heaVens to their intellect. Thus is heaven 
won, not that Olympus for that purpose should bear Ossa,-* 
and the peak of Pelion touch tlte loftiest stars. AVe, too, 
under tlio guidance of these, will apportio}i out th(j skies, 
and will assign their own pcouliar days according to the ajv 
pointed constellations. \Vhcn,^therefore, the third night before 
tJie approjiching nones shall come, and the ground sliall grow 
damp, besprinkled with the dew of heaven, in vain will tlio 
claws of the eight-footed Crab-- be sought for ; he has smile 
headlong beneatli the western waters. When the nones arc 
iust arriving, the showers issuing from the black clouds will 
give you indications as the Lyre riscs.*^ 

Add four days passed in regular succession, to the nones, 
Janus will have to be appeased on the Agonalian day.®^ The 
aproned priest^® may perhaps be the origin of the appcl- 

Artificial glare.'l — ^Ver. 303. * Fucus' is, literally, a marine shrubs 
or sea-weed, red alkanet, which was used for the purposes of dyeing and 
painting. » 

Should hear Ossa.] — Ver. 307. Ossa (now Kissova), Pelion (noMW 
Plesnid), and Olympus which is still called by its ancient name, were high ' 
mountains in Thessaly. He alludes to the attempt by the giants Otns 
and Ephialtes, sons of Neptune and Iphimedeia, to scale heaven when they 
were but nine years old, by heaping the mountains one upon the other. 

22 The eight-footed crab.] — Ver. 313. Because on the third day of 
Januaryj at sun-rise, is the acronychal setting of the constellation Canc«T, 
the Crab. In the mythology, it is said to have been placed among the 
constellations by Juno, after it had been crushed by the foot of Hercules, 
which it had bitten while the hero was engaged in combat with the 
Hydra in the 'Lernsan marsh. 

*2 The Lyre r/scj.] — Ver. 31G. The cosmical rising of Lyra, usually 
accompanied with rain. This is feigned to be the lyre on which Orpheus 
played when he descended to the infernal regions'. 

** The Agonalian day.] — Ver. 318. The festival of Janus called ‘ Ago- 
nalia,' or 'Agoziia the meaning of which name the poet' proceeds to 
describe. 

** The aproned pnV*<.]— Ver. 319. Tlie minister* here mentioned 
was the * rex sacronim,’ or ^ king of the sacrifices,' who w as in religious 
matters the representative of the ancient kings ; higher in rank than the 
*pipitifex maximus,' but inferior in power and infiuence. His duties 
were, to perform sacrifice, to propitiate the deities, and to proclaim the 
festivals. While sacxificisig, the priests and their assistants used to wear 
small aprons. 
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lation, under ilio blow oF wlioni the victim falls in honour 
of the rcb'Ktial gods ; for lie, when about to stain witli 
n‘ekii\g gore the knives already unshoalbed, always asks 
the question, “ J)o 1 proceed Nor does lie proceed 
unless eonnnanded so io do. Some think tliat the day has 
the name of Agonal, from tlie act of driviog, because the 
shee-ji do not come o/* iheir oirnJWe will fo the sarrffirrj but are. 
driveu."' Some think tliat this festival was called Agnalia” 
by the aneients, although by tliat derivation one letter is rc^ 
moved from its prop(;r place; or is that day thus named 
from the agony of tlie shce)),‘“^ because the ^ictim shud- 
ders at (he knives perceived it as they lie in the water'/'*^ 
Souk*, too, f/tin/i that the day derived a Clrecian epitlK‘t 
from the games"’ that were wont to be celebrated in the 
lime of our forefathers. The ancient dialect, too, called 
sheep hy the name of ** Agonia;” and in my opinion the last 
is the true reason for the name, and to this extent that reason is 
ffscrrtffifirfl for eeriain, that the king of the sacred rite.s is in 
duty hound to propitiate the divinities wuth the mate of the 
tl'cce-heariiig ewe. ^fliat strenjiro xvliich has fallen by the 
light hand of tlie victor is called the victim w'hcnthe hostile 
troops are driven far away then the sacnfice is callicd the liosi.'’* 
~ii days of old, it plain spelt, and the sparkling grain of 

T>n 1 2irocepd't] — ^Vcr. 322. Ago ne. Two Latin words, formings 
tri^jlkildo, and signifying ‘do 1 V or ‘ am I to proceed?' 

*' Are (h /rea. J — Vcr. 323. * Agor' is * to be driven,* whence this fanci- 
ful derivation. 

Ajimtua '] — Vcr. 32.'3. From ‘ Agnus,* ‘ a lamb,' as slicep were then 
sarritiecd. 

Aijony of the s^ee/?.] — Ver. 327. 'Aywvm, (agonia), the Greek for 
‘ terror,* whence our word ‘ agony ;* implying pain, and, in this iustauce, 

‘ extreme horror.* 

In the water.'] — 327. The knives placed in basins of water, 
near tlie altar, for the purposes of ablution. 

Frrm. the gamcft.] — Vcr. 330. * agones,* is tlic Creek term 

for public games or contests. 

33 Is eatted the — Ver. 33,3. So called, according to the poet, 

as bring the olfering sacrificed by him who is the ‘ victor,* or coiKpiering 
party, (Icriving its name from ‘ vinco,* ‘ to conquer.* 

3^ The host,] — Ver. 336. The sacrifice is so called, according to the 
poet, when it is offered on the retreat of the enemy ; as it would appear, in 
contriulistinction to his death ; ‘ hostis* being the ijatin word for ‘ enemy.' 

33 Sparkling grain.] — ^Ver. 338. Salt was held in high esteem by the 
ancients. The lares and the salt-cellars were with equal care placed on 
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unadulterated salt that had efficacy to render the gods pro- 
pitious to man. Not yet had the stranger sliip, impelled 
through the waters of the ocean, imported the myrrh®® that is 
distilled from the bark upi tear-Uke drops. In those days 
neither Euphrates had sent its frankincense,®^ nor India its 
2edoary,*® nor were the filaments of the ruddy crocus then 
known. The altar used to send forth its smoke, contented 
witli the Sabine herbs,®® and the laurel was burned with no 
small crackling noise. If there was any one who could add 
violets to the chaplets wrought from the flowers of the mea- 
dow, that person was a rich man. The knife of the present 
day, w'hich opens the entrails of the stricken bull, had in 
those times no employment in the sacred rites. Ceres^® was 
the first who took pleasure in the blood of an aumal — namely^ 
tlie ravenous sow, avenging the injury done to her property 
by the merited death of the transgressor. For in the early part 
of the spring she found that the crops jof corn, sweUing with 
their young milky juice, were rooted up by the snout of the 
bristly swine, l^rom that day the swine paid the penalty. 
You, he-goat, warned by her example, wisli that you had ab- 
stained from the slioot of the vine. A person looking upon 
liim wliile imprinting his teeth upon the vino would naturally 
utter some such expression as this, with no silent indignation. 

‘ Well, gnaw away at the vine, Master goat ; tlierc will still be 
enough juice in it to be sprinkled upon your horns, when you 
shall be standing a victim at the altar.' Truth attends 

their tables. The family salt-cellar w'as an heir-loom, preserved with the 
greatest care. Horace, Odes, book 2, Ode 1 G, mentions the salinum. 

Imported the myrrh.} — Ver* 339. The myrrh is a shrub that eitlier, 
with or without an incision in the bark, distils a sweet gun in tear-like 
drops. 

37 Frankincense^ — Vcr. 341. This was a perfume which vas imported 
intd Europe Arabia. 

33 Its redaow.]— Vcr. 341. * Costum' was a shrub growing in 

Palestine and l^ria, and prized for its powerful aromatic smell. The 
Euphrates, running throu^ Mesopotamia and the ijorthern part of 
Arabia into the Persian Gulf, bore thither for the use of "die western wurld 
the riches and spices of the east. 

The Sabine herbs,] — Ver. 343. This was the sarin, a herb resembling 
the cypress. Pliny, Nat. Hist, book 24, mentions the occasional use of 
it in the place of frankincense. 

' 3® Ceres,} — ^Ver. 349. For some account of thisfoddess see note on 
127 of this book. 
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his words. Bacchus,*^ thjr foe riven up to thee for punish- 
ment, has his horns sprinkled with the outpoured wine.® 
Her guilt was fatal to the sow — fatal, too, was his guilt to 
the goat. But what didst tkm, O ox, and what did ye, 0 
gentle sheep, to deserve a like fate ? 

Aristscus® was weeping, because he had seen that his bees, 
destroyed together with their progeny, had deserted the 
unfinished honeycombs. Him, then, while grieving, his 
Cerulean mother® with difficulty consoled, and added to what 
she had said these last words : ® Cease thy tears, my son, 
Proteus® will alleviate thy losses, and will teach thee in what 
manner thou mayst recover what has been lost. That however, 
he may not deceive thee by his transformations, let strong 
fetters bind botli his hands.*’® The youth comes to the prophet, 
and seizing the arms relaxed in sleep of the watery sire, binds 
them togetlier. He, versatile in form, by his peculiar art changes 
his appearance, but afterwards, overcome by the fetters, he 
returns to his natural shape, and, raising his countenance all 
streaming, with his azure-coloured beard, he said, “ Dost thou 
seek to kuou' by what art thouinayst recover thy bees '! Bury in 
the earth the carcase of a slaughtered ox : lie, when so buried, 

JJacc/ius.] — ^Vcr. 3G0. The god of wine and revelry. lie w’as the 
son of Jupiter and Seincle. 

TAe ouUpovLred wine.]— Vcr. 360. Alluding to the pouring the wftie 
between the horns of the victim before it was slain. 

Ver. 303. He was son of Apollo and the nymph 
Cyrene, and followed the occupation of a shepherd, according to Virgil, 
who, in the fourth book of his Georgies, relates this story at much greater 
length, and in more poetical lanj^age. 

His Carulean mother.] — Ver. 365. Or *of azure,’ or Might blue 
colour,' Cyreiie being a nymph of the waters ; she w'os daughter of the 
river Peneius, and is said by Pindar to have given name to the town of 
Cyrene, in Africa. — Pythia Ode 9. 

« Pro/ewa.]— Ver. 367. lie was a deity of the sea, ion of Oceanus 
and Tethys, or, according to some writers, of Neptune and Phoenice.. 
Ncptiine bestowed on liim, as the keeper of the ocean monsters, the gift 
of prophecy. He resided chiefly in the Carpathian Sea, and on the coast 
of Egypt. VThen reposing on the shore, he was much resorted to by 
persons wisliing to test liis prophetic powers. Menelaus and Hercules ore 
said to have consulted him. 

Bind loth his hands .] — ^Ver. 369, 370. Gower translates these lines— 

* But bind him sure, in fetters strong, lest he 
With his transformed shapes, should coosen thee.’ 
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vill supply what thou now askrst of me” The shepherd 
performs his commands. The sw'arms tlirong from the pu- 
trefying ox. The death of a single being has produced a 
thousand new lives. Fate, too, demands the sheep. She 
111 her impiety once cropped the sacred plants,^^ which a 
pious old dame W’as accustomed to ■ olfcr to tlie rustic 
deities. Y What remains in safety, when both the sheep that 
bear tor^ fleece, and the oxen tliat till the fields, resign 
their lives upon the altars ? Persia ])ro])itiates by llie fiacrijkc 
of t ho liorsc*, Hyperion'^ begirt with rays of light, that no 
sluggish victim may be olfered to the swift god. ileeause the 
liiml was once slain in honour of the triune Diana in the 
stead of a virgin, '' at tlie present day she is saerifie(‘d tlnnigh 
not in the stead of a virgin. I have soon the J>apn‘aLis‘'‘ 
and him who dwells near thy snows, 0 Ihemus, oiler to 
Trivia the entrails of dogs. 

The ass too is slain for the lustful guardian*’^" of the fields. 

The sacred plants.'] — Ver. 381. ‘ Verboiiac^ here means the sovera] 
plants used in sacrilice, sucli as the laurel, olive, myrtle, cj'prcss, lamarisk, 
and rose, lii the saered rites they were either used as garlands for the 
head, or were borne in the hands of suppliants, or were laid on the altars. 
Some legend is probably here referred lo, the partieulars of which ha\ e 
not conic down to us. 

Hyperion.] — ^Vcr. 385. A title of the sun among the Greeks. The 
Persians worshipped him by the name of Mithras. According lo some 
in} iliologists, Hyperion w^as the son of Uranus and Terra (heaven and 
(’jirth), and father of the smi and moon and of Aurora, the goddess of the 
morning. 

IHa/ia.] — Ver. 387. See note to line 141, above. 

In the stead of a — ^Ver. 387. This was Iphigenia, the 

daughter of Agajiieinnon and Clytemnestra. The Greeks, when going 
to Troy, were dfttained at Aulis by contrary winds, Chalcas declared 
that this w'as through the anger of Diana at the loss of a favourite slag, 
killed by Agamemnon ; but Uiat the goddess would be appeased by the 
death of the daughter of the olTetidcr. AVhen about to be sacrificed', she 
disappeared, and a goat or a hind w^as substituted for her, though accord- 
ing to some accounts she really was slmn. 

The Sapesans.] — Ver. 389. A people of Thrace, probably visited 
by the poet when an exile in that couiitr>'. Dogs were sacrificed to 
Diaiio, because by their barking they scared away th^ speoCres which she 
summoned to earth. These sacrifices took place at Zerinthus, near mount 
Hajmus, in Thrace. 

** lAistfid guardian.] — Ver. 391. Priapiis, an obscene god, was the 
adn of Venus and Bacchus (a befitting parentage), and was principally 
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Tlie reason is indeed one that iriust cause shame, but quite 
suited to the eharcicter of this divinity. Greece was celebrat- 
ing the festivals of ivy-crowned liaccluis, which every third 
winter Ijrings round " at the established period. The guardian 
deities of cool Lycecuin^* came thither, and any one besides that 
was no enemy to mirth ; the i^ins, and the youthful troop 
oi' vSatyrs prone to lust, and the goddesses who inhabit the 
streams and loiudy iields. The aged Silcnus*^’ too, had ar- 
rived upon his ass witli bending hack, VLWiiPrlapitSy who wdth 
I’liddy aspect scares away the timorous birds. Tlicy, having 
found a grove well suited for their merry carousals, i-eclincd 
on the couches bestrewed with grass. Bacchus gave the 
Avino; each had brought a cliaplet for himself; a rivulet 
rolled by its waters, to be but sparingly mix(Ml.” The Naiad 
nymphs were there, some with locks dishevelled witliout tlio 
application of the con}b, others with their Iniir arranged both 
with taste and labour. This one waits upon them with her 
robe gathered up above the middle of the leg, another exposed 
as to her breast, with the bosom of her dress slashed asunder. 
This one bares her shoulder, another swx‘eps her robe along 
tlie grass — no sandals confine their delicate feet. On this 
side some are kindling the gentle flames of desire in the Satyrs, 

worslii])pe(l at Larapsacus in Mysia, on the Hellespont. He presideil 
over liclcls and gardens, which he protected from thieves and blight. 

livings roMWfl?.]— Ver. 394. This was the ‘ Tricterica,’ or ‘ three-year 
feast.' It was really an animal festival, but was celebrated with greater 
Sf.lcinmty every third year, to coniinemorate the expedition of Bacchus 
into India. Prohaiily the year alluded to in the poem was the ancient one 
of four months only. 

Cool Xyccri^wi*.]— Ver. 395. A mountain in Arcadia sacred to Pan 
and Jupiter. Tlie gods mentioned. were the several Pans, faw'us, and 
satyrs, the deities of Arcadia. 

Tfus goddesses. '\—V qv, 398. The Naiads, or water-nymphs. 

^ -S'i/enMS.]— Ver. 399. He was the foster-father of Bacchus, and, 
according lo Pindar, was born at Malea, in Lesbos. He had a bald head, 
flat nose, and thick beard. He was the leader of the Satyrs, and was 
always diunk; yet, singularly enough, he w'as considered as conspicuous 
for his wisdom. 

5’ Sparingly misled,'] — Ver. 404. Moderate drinkers mixed tliree parts 
of water with two of wine ; but the present company preferred their liquors 
neat, or nearly so. Perhaps the ladies formed the exception. 

Rohe gathered tfp.] — Ver. 407. The female tunic reached the 
ancles ; bat when expedition was required, it was tueked up as far as the 
niid-le^. > 
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«orae in thee who hast thy temples wreathed with pine. Thee 
too, Silenus, of lust inextinguishable, they inllame. It ia 
lust alone that precludes thee from being aged. But the 
ruddy Priapus, the deity and guardian of the gardens, was 
charmed by LotiuS above them all. ITer he desires — her he 
longs after — for her alone he sighs ; he signifies his wishes 
by his nods,®’ and entreats her by signs. Cold disdain is 
innate in the fair, and haughtiness accompanies beauty. By 
her countenance, she despises and she scorns''^ him. 

It was night, and, wine producing sJumlxT, tluur bodies Lay 
overpowered by drowsiness, in various places, holis, as she 
W'as wearied with sport, lay, the most rcmiote f)f all, on the 
grassy earth, beneath the overshadoinng houghs of a maple. 
Her lover rises, and, holding his breath, stealthily advances his 
silent footsteps, treading on tiptoe. Wlien note he liad reached 
the sequestered resting place of the nymph, fair as snow, 
he takes care lest the verj^ drawing of his breath should make 
a noise. And now w^as he poising his body on 1h(‘ grass close 
by her, yet stiU was she sunk in deep sleep. He is oveijoyed, 
and drawing aside lier garment from her feet, began to jiro- 
cced along the blissful path to the accomplishment of his de- 
sires. When, lo! braying with hoarse throat, I lie ass that bore 
Silenus sent forth nnseasonablo sounds. Alarmed, the nymph 
starts up, and with her hands flings hack Priapu-<, and then i ly- 
ing'^- arouses the whole grove. The god, already too well jirepared 
for his lustful attempt, was an object of ritlieule to all by ihe 
light of the moon. The author of the outcry paid the jxmalty 
by death, and hence is an acceptable victim to the god of 
the Hellespont. Yon, ye birds, charmers of the Helds, a race 
accustomed to the groves, and guiltless, had been as yet un- 
harmed ; you, w ho build your nests, wlio cherish your eggs 

M With pine,’]^Yer. 412. f. e. Pan. 

By his nods.'] — Ver. 417, 418. The^e lines remind us of those of 
“Milton, in L'AUegro ' 

* Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles ; 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles.' 

Aitd sneers.] — Ver. 420. As we should say in common parlance. 
She turns up her nose at him.' 

^ •* Thenjlying.] — Ver. 436. The gods, in compassion for this gross 
Attempt on the nymph, changed her into the lotus tree. 
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with yoiir plumage, and warble delightful strains from your 
ready throats. But these things avail you nothing, because 
you arc accused of the power of utterance, and the gods 
believe that you disclose their purposes. And this charge not 
entirely gi’cmidlcss ; for, as each is most familiar with the 
gods, at one time, by your wings, at another, by your voices, 
you give true indications.'^-* The race of the fowls, for so long 
a time secure, at length came to be slain in ita turn, and the 
entj'i'i.w)!’ tlic' informer against them then delighted the gods. 
For that reason, often is the wiiite ring-dove, the consort, 
torn from ln‘r mate, burned on the glowing hearths. jVor 
does tile (lef’eucc of the capitol'"* avail, to prevent the goose 
from nllordiug its liver for thy dishes, 0 dainty daughter of 
luaelius.'^' (Ml the iiiglit of this day, the erested bird is slain 
ill honour of the goddess Night, because with w atchful throat 
he calls Au’tli tlie warm day. In the mean time the Jlol- 
phi)),* ' a liriglit constellation, rises over the deep, and puts 
fortl) liis le'Uil from his native W'aters. 

7 ’, 7 ,,, i/i(hcalhps, ] — V (T. 4 4 7. The poet refers to tlic omens obtained 
fjonj till! and voit-fs of birds. 

■' JhfiiiCt of the Capitol .'] — Vei. Tlie city of Kome })cing taken 

• ‘i.c (jiaiils, Mareu-i Manlius, .^\ it li a l)udy of men, retired into the 
•'.i] . wl'ii li (luring ilio night \\as atlaeUcd by the enemy. Tlieir tip- 

^ .‘fti'.cii \\ai discovered in time, through the cackling of some geese that 
wcii: k(‘i)L in tlui temple of Juno, ami from that tmic geese were held 
sacitd A\iih tJio Koiiians'. 

'* Dnuiihler of Inac.hus .'] — Vcr. 4r>3, 15 1, Inacliis, supposed to have 
!•*•< n tlic saiiu with lo, daughter of Inaclms, the nver gorl. I’rom tlie 
i Mj' iivc.in i.i'U- wlwch siie is here represented as indulging, she would 
,jro]),ihi\ iiavf been more than usually i)leased by a taste of the ‘pato dc 
foie', gra^’ ol ilie present day. Cower translates these lines thus, 

‘ Nor can the guarded capitol release 
The goose’s liver from choice Inach's mess.' 

Goddess Night .'] — Vcr. 455. 'Nox,' * Night,' was one of the mo‘t 
ancient deities, being a daughter of* Chaos. By her brother Brchiis slie 
produced the Bay and the Light. She tvas the’motlier of the Fates, 
Dreams, Di:.c(»rd, Death, Momus, and others, and was worshipped in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The Dolphin.] — Ver. 457. The cosmic rising of the Dolphin on 
the 9th of January; being the fifth of the Ides. In Book ii. the poet 
relates how the Dolphin carried Arion to Tamarus, when the minstrel 
had been thrown into the sea by the sailors anxious to olitain his wealth. 

It w‘as also said that the Dolphin was thus honoured for having gained 
the hand of Amphitrite for Neptune. 
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Tlie next day marks the winter by a central line,®^ and the 
part of it which will then remain, will be equal to that which 
is past. 

The next dawn,^® Tithonus having ])ccn left by her, sliall 
look upon the pontilical ceremonies of the Arcadian goddess. 
Thee too, sister of Turiius/^ the same day received in thy 
temple, here where the Plain of Mors is traversed by the 
aqueduct of the Virgin. AVheiice shall I derive tlie causes 
ai id the forms of these sacred rites Who can guide my 
sails in the midst of the deep. Instruct me thyself, thou who 
hast a name derived from song, and favour my undertaking, 
lest thy glory be lost in uncertainty. Having an origin 
before tliat of the mooii'^ (if we credit it ivhen spenkhg of 
itself), the land derives its name from the great Areas. 
y|lere was Evauder,*'* who, although on either side of illustrious 
oi’igin, >vas more noble in the line of his sacred mother : who, 
as soon as she liad conceived the inspiration of heaven in her 
soul, us(‘d to •utter from lier unerring lips verses redolent of 
the di\inity. She had told her sou that troubles were im- 

Central Vcr. 459. Ovid makes the lOtli of January the 

Tni(]dlf; day of winter. Coluruclhi makes it the 4t1i of that moiitli. 

The next dawn,'] — Vcr. 401. Aurora was the goddcha of the morning, 
and the daughter of Hyperion, or of Titan. She became miamoured of 
Tithonus, son of Laoiucdon, king of Troy, and took him ^^ith her to 
heaven. 

Sister of Turnus.] — ^Ver. 403. Juinrna was a water nymph, A\ho, 
according to Virgil, yThieid xii., was beguiled by Jupiter, and l)y him made 
a goddess of the streams. Her temple stood in tlie Campus Martius at 
Koine. She is again mcutioin d in the next book. 

These sacred riics.] — \c.- *105. The Carmentalia, in honour of Car- 
menta, a goddess of Arcadian origin, called also Nicostrata and Themis. 
It is said below by the poet, that the name Caniicnla was deiv ed from 
her prophetic powers, * carmen’ being the Latin word for ‘ prophecy,' 
which being origiiially given iu vccBc, the term * carmen ' afterwards 
became applicable to all kinds of verse. Carmenta had a tQmplo in the 
forum consecrated todicr hy the Roman matrons. 

That of the moon.] — Ver, 469. Imlectl all the Arcadians styled them- 
selves irpoaeXrjvoit * existing before the moon,' or * Prailunites.* This 
circumstance is mentioned in the next book. 

Areas.] — ^Ver. 470. Areas was son of Jupiter and Calisto, and trans- 
ferred to heaven os a constellation after his death. Arcadia, to which he 
gave name, was in the centre of Peloponnesus, bounded by Achoia, Messenia, 
Elis, and Argolis. • 

i?vandcr.]— Ver. 471. lie was son of Carmenta, by Mercury, or, ao 
cording to others, by Echemus- 
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pciulitiir over liim a)id herself, and many tilings besides, ■which 
obtained llicir fulfilment in the lapse of time. For now the 
youth exiled wuth his mother, too true a prophetess, leaves 
Arcadia and his Parrhasian"* home. To liim, as he WTpt, 
his mother said, Stay thy tears, my son, this turn of fortune 
must be borne by tliee with manful spirit. This was thy 
d(*stiny ; it is no guilt of thy own that lias oxiind thee, but a 
god ; thou hast been banished from thy city by the anger of 
a divinity. Thou art now enduring, not the penalty of a 
mi.-de(‘d, but the wrath of a deity; it is some consolation 
that guilt does not accompany thy great misfortunes. As the 
leiml t»f cacli man is conscious of good or evil, so does he eon- 
ceivc within his breast hope or fear, according to his actions. 
Mourn not as though wert the first that had suftcred 
such ills ; the same storm lias borne down many .a mighty • 
man. The same did Cadmus suffer, who long ago, wheii 
banished from the Tyrian shores, took up his abode, an out- 
east, on liie Aoiiian soil. The same did Tydeiv^,'*^ the same 
did Pagasajiin Jason suffer; and others besides, whom to 
enumerate ■would lie a task too tedious. To the brave man 
every land is a country, as, to the fishes the ocean, and as, to 
the bird the w'liole extent of space in the w’brld of air. iVor 
(loos bleak winter freeze throughout the whole of the year ; 
to iliee too — believe me — the hours of spring will yet come.'* 
MvaiKl(3r, with miud emboldened by the w^ords of his parent, 
cuts the waves with his bark, and reaches Hesperia. 

74 raYvhafiian.'\ — Vcr. 478. Parrhasia was a town of Arcadia. 

— Ver. 41)0. Son of Agenor, king of Plianicia. His sister 
I’liiopa liHvinir Ooeii carrie<) otf by Jupiter, lie was sent in search of her, 
n-ul Jbiindert the colony of lUcotia, one of the ancient namos of whicli 
w as Aonia. These lines are thus translated by Gower : — 

' * This Cadmus, banished from the Tyrian Bay, 

Endur’d, then settled in Aonia.' 

‘G Tydrm.l — Ver. 491. Ilcw’as son of Qilneus, king of Calydon. Having 
a,c( iilentally slain one of his friends, he fled to the court of Adrastus, king 
of Argos, whose daughter Dciphylc he married. 

Pagastscfi Jason.] — Vcr. 491. Pagasic was a sea-port of Thessaly, 
.Tason was the son of iEson, king of lolchus, who headed the expedition 
to Colchis, in pursuit of the golden fleece, which he gained by the aid of 
kicdca. 

Vcr. 498. So called from ‘ Hesperus,' or ♦ Vesper,' the 
evening star, as Italy was to tlic west of Gresfce, where it first received that 
appellation. Evandcr arrived in Italy in the reign of Faunus. 
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And now, by the advice of the skilled Carmentis, he had 
directed his bark into the river, and was proceeding against 
the stream of the Etrurian current. She beholds the bank 
of the river, to which the fords of Terentus"^® are a^aceht, 
and the Cottages scattered over the lonesome districts Jlnind as 
she was, with her locks all dishevelled, she stood before the poop, 
and with stern look withheld the hand of him who was guiding 
the vessers course. Then stretching forth her ai'ms towai*da the 
right bank afar, she thrice strikes the pine wood deck with frantic 
foot. Scarcely, yeSy scarcely, was she restrained by the hand 
of Evander from springing forward, in her haste to stand upon 
Jie shore. “ Hail, gods of the regions sought by us,'* she 
said, “ and thou country that shalt hereafter give new gods to 
Heaven, and ye rivers and fountains, which this strange land 
enjoys ; ye too, nymphs of the groves, and ye choirs of the 
Naiads. With favouring omens be ye seen by my son and 
by me, and may that bank be trodden with an auspicious step. 
Am 1 deceived '/ or shall these hills become a vast city, and 
shall the rest* of the world seek laws from this land ? To 
these mountains the stvay of the whole earth is promised 
one day j wlio could suppose the place to have so high a 
destiny? And soon shall the Hardanian ships**® toucli at 
these shores ; here too shall a woman be tlie cause"® of a fresh 
war. Pallas, my beloved grandson, why dost thou put on 

7<?reniw«.]— Yer. 501. This was a place at the end of the Campus 
Martins, where was a subterranean altar to the itiferiial deities. 

The Naiads.] — Ver. 512. Tlie Kaitids were deities who presided 
over rivers, springs, and fountains. They were represented as beauteous 
damsels, naked to the waist, and reclining on a vase, wliich was pouring 
forili a stream of water. God‘s and lambs were olfercd to them, with 
wine, oil, milk, honey, fruits, and (lowers. Gower translates these lines : — 

‘ Ye springs and rivers of this land hospitious, 

Ye fairies feat, and \^ater-nymphs delicious.’ 

These hills.^ — Ver, 515. Alluding prophetically to the future desti- 
nies of Koine. '-The heights on which it was built were the Palatine, 
Capitoline, Janiculan, Casli^n, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal Hills. 

*2 Dardaniaii a?dps.] — ^Ver. 510. Trojan. Dardanus was the ^on of 
Jupiter and Electra, and was considered as the founder of Troy. She 
alludi^s to the arrival of ./Eneas about sixty years after. His travels and 
his arrival in Italy, when rendered homeless by the destruction of Troy, 
the subject of the jEneid of Virgil. 

^ A woman he the cauae.l — ^Ver. 520. Lavinia, the daughter of Latinos, 
was thb cause of the war between JUieas and Turnus. Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, hod previously been the cause of the Trojan war. 

^ Pof/as.]-— Ver. 521. Son of Evander. He led the auxiliariea wbicb 
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those fatal. arms? Fet put them on; thou ^t be slain 
with no mean avenge o/" thy death, Troy ! although con- 
quered, thou shalt conquer, and overthrown, thou shaLt rise 
again,;®* that same ruin shall overwhelm the homes of thy 
foes.®® ^ Burn Neptunian Pergamus,®^ ye triumphant flames; 
is not that heap of ashes more exalted®® than the whole world ? 
Presently shall pious iBneas bring hither the sacred relics^ 
and his father,®® a second sacred charge ; receive, 0 Vesta,®® the 
gods of Ilium. The time will come, when the same person shall 
have the charge of thee and of the world as well, and thy 
sacred rites shall be performed by a worshipper, himself a 
god. In the hands of the Augusti shall remain the guardian- 
sliip of their native country ; it is the decree of heaven that 
this house should hold the reins of empire. One thence spnbng, 
the grandson and the son®** of a god, though he himself 

bis father supplied to iEncas, and was killed by Turnus, wlio was slain by 
.'Eneas. 

Shalt rise again. 1 — Vcr. 523. Namely, in Rome, founded by the de- 
licenilants of tby people. 

^ Homes of thy foes.'] — Ver. 524. She alludes to the future subjection 
of the Grecian provinces by Rome. 

^Ceptuniatt Pergamus.] — Ver. 525. Pergamus was properly the Citadel 
of Troy, but tlic word is often used by the poets for the entire city. Troy 
wa.s called ‘ I^cptuiiian,’ because, when banished from Heaven, Neptune, 
with Apollo, assisted King Laomedon in building it. 

More exalted.] — ^Ver. 526. That is to say, ‘ in its consequences,' if 
we consider with the poet that the foundation of Rome was owing to the 
destruction of Troy. 

Ills father.] — ^Vcr. 527. Anchises, the father of .Eneas, did not, ac- 
cording to Virgil and other writers, reach Italy, but died in Sicily; though 
Ovid, Cato, Strabo, and Dio Cassius, say the contrary. The relics alluded 
to| arc the images of the Trojan gods, the sacred fire of Vesta, and, accord- 
ing to some writers, the Palladium. 

Receive, O Vesta.] — Ver. 528. Vesta was the goddess of fire, and had 
a temple in Rome, which was built by Numa. In her sanctuary was pre- 
served the Palladium of Troy, and a fire kept constantly burning by the 
Vestal virgins. The goddess received her name from the Gre& word 
iaria, a * hearth.' 

91 Thy sacred rites.] — Yer. 530. Julius Caesar was the ‘Pontifex 
' Maximus,' or chief priest, and after his death was deified. Allusion 
.here made to him, or to the Emperor Augustus, who also received diving 
honours, and in his lifetime united the imperial with the pontifical 
ofiSice. 

99 Grandson and the son.] — Yer. 533. Either one person, Tiberius, the 
adopted son of the god Augustus, and grandson of the god Julius ; or 
two persons, Tiberius, the son, and Germanj^ms, the grandson pf AngustniL 
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refuse it, shall bear with godlike mind the burden which his 
father bore. And as I shall, in times to come, be conse- 
crated in everlasting shrines, so shall Augusta Julia®® be a 
new divinity. 

When, with such sayings as these she came down io our 
own times, her prophetic tongue stopped short in the very 
midst of her accents. 4 Landing from bis ship, the exile stood 
on the Latian herbage ; happy the man®* to whom that coun- 
try was a place of exile I And no long delay was there ; new 
habitations were erected, and throughout the Ausonian hills 
there was no one greater than the Arcadian. Lo, the club- 
bearing hero liither drives the kine of Erythaia,®^ having 
travelled over the length of the vast world. And now while 
the Tegeecan®® house is his place of entertainment, his kine un- 
tended wander through the luxuriant fields. . It was dawn ; 
startled from his slumber, the Tirynthian®' guest perceives that 

Tiberius alone is probably referred to, as lie did reign, which Gcrmaiiicus 
did. not ; and we aie told that be affected to show' great reluctance to as- 
sume tUc reins of government on the death of Augustus. 

Augusta Julia,] — Ver. 53G. This was Livia Drusilla, daughter of 
L. Drusus Calidaiius, and w'ife of Tiberius Nero, by w hom she had Tiberius 
and Drusus Gcrmanicus. Augustus, in order to marry her, divorced liis 
wife Scribonia, and, on bis death, she received the name of Julia by virtue 
of his will- Though 0^id is here deifying ihc lady in a spirit of anticipa- 
tion, and though she survived him several years, it actually w as the fact, 
that she was deified by her grandson Claudius, as Suetonius and Tacitus 
iiifonu us. She was a woman of bad and unscrupulous character. 
Gower renders these linca : — 

* As sure altars me perjietually 
Shall woi'sl'jp, Julia shall a goddess be.' 

Happy the man,'] — ^Ver. 540. If, as is genei*ally supposed, these lines 
were written by Ovid when himself in banishment, this expression perhaps 
was accompanied by a sigh ^or his far-distant home. 

Erythaa ] — ^Ver. 543. Erythsca was an island near Cades, now Cadiz. 
in Spain. Gcryon, a three-bodied monster, lived there, possessing nu- 
merous herds and flocks ; Hercules destroyed him, and drove his flocks 
and herds to Tirynthus. - 

Tegeaan], — ^Ver. 545. Tegeaea was a city of Arcadia, near the Eurotas. 
Gower thus translates these lines : — 

* And being here entertain'd by King Evander, 

His beasts unkept about the plains do wander.' . 

Ver. 547. Hercules waa said to have, been nursed 
•ttfl brought up at Tirynthua, a town of Argolts, in Peloponnesua. 
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two bulls are missing ftrom his number. He seeks theni, and 
he sees not a trace of the noiseless theft ; the fierce Cacus had 
dragged them backwards into his cave ; Cacus, ^ the dread and 
disgrace of the Aventine forest,^® no slight curse to both 
neighbours and travellers. Hideous was the appearance of 
the creature his strength was in proportion to his bulk, his 
body was huge : Mulciber^ was the sire of this monster, and 
for his habitation there was a mighty cavern made secret by 
long passages retreating within, a den that could hardly be 
found by the wild beasts themselves. Human heads and arms 
hang nailed over the lintels, and the ground is quite blanched, 
frightful with the bones of men. The son of Jove was de- 
parting, a part of liis oxen having been thus carelessly tended 
by him, when the stolen animals uttered a lowing with a^ 
hoarse voice. “I accept the recall,”* he says ; and tracing the 
sound, the avenger comes through the woods to the accursed 
cave. The other had obstructed the approach by the barrier 
of a mountain fragment ; hardly could twice five yokes of oxen 
have moved that mass. The Hero strains with his shoulders, 
(the heavens, I should tell you^ had once rested^ ojj^em), 

Cacu^.]— Ycr. 551. Fabled to have been the son of Vulcan and Me-, 
dusa. According to some accounts, he was a dishonest servant of Evander. 

Aventine Ver. 551. The Aventine was the most extensive 

of the Roman hills, and was called by that name after an Alban king, 
who was buried upon it. It was called Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess 
of sleep, who had a temple there, and Bemonius, from Remus, who wished 
to found the Roman city there. 

' Of the creature.] — ^Ver. 553. ‘ Viro^ signifies literally, cither ‘ the 
man/ or the * hero and Cacus, hy birth, belonged to the class of heroes 
or demigods. Rut inasmuch as he docs not seem to have been worthy of 
the name, according to our conception of its import, and as, by reason 
of his birtli, he could not be called a man, the appellation used in the text 
seems to be the most appropriate. 

^ Muloiber.} — ^Ver. 554. This was one of the names of Vulcan, derived 
from * mulceo,* * to soften ,* because, by his art, he softened iron ; being 
the god of fire and the patron of blacksmiths. He was the son of Juno, 

, and the husband of Venus. 

3 The recatt .] — Yet, 561. To be called back when setting out on a 
journey was generally considered a bad omen. Hercules, however, here 
thought it a good one. 

^ Had onee rested.^ — Ver. 565. He relieved Atlas, who supported the 
heavens, that he might go and pluck the golden fruit of the Hesperides for 
him. On Ins return with the apples, Hercules requested Atlas to hold the 
load for a moment while he made a pad ^ his head* Atlas resumed the 
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and moying it dislodges the mighty weight. As soon as it 
was uptorn^ the crash startled the very sky, and the earth sank 
down, struck by the weight of the mas^. Cacus begins the at- 
tack hand to hand, and fiercely maintains the combat with stones 
and stakes ; and when he falls in the use of these resources, 
wuth but little courage left, he resorts to the arts of his 
father, and vomits forth dames from his resounding throat* 
Often as he blows them forth, you would believe that 
Typheeus’ is breathing, and that the rapid flash is hurled 
from the fires of j3Etna. Alcides grapples with him, and his 
trebly knotted club, swung back three or four times, was planted 
full upon the face® of him opposing, lie falls, and belches forth 
smoke mingled with blood ; and dying, with Ids broad chest, he 
beats the ground. Of those bulls, the conqueror offers one to 
thee, 0 Jupiter, and invites Evandor and the inhabitants of the 
country ; he bmlds an altar to himself, which is styled “ the 
Greatest,” in the spot"^ where a part of the city has its name 
derived from an ox.® And now the mother of Evandcr is not 
silent on the fact, that the time is near at hand when the earth 
shall l^c sufficiently enjoyed the presence of her own Her- 
cules#Kut, as in her life she was most pleasing to the gods, , 
so, now herself a goddess, the blessed i)rophetess possesses 
this day as her owm in the month of Janus. 

burden, and Hercules forthwith walked aw'ay with the apples. The story 
bears some allusion, doubtless, to the fact, that Atlas w'as one of the . 
first to give some knowledge of astronomy, and perhaps geography. 

^ Typhcuus,'] — Ver. 575. A giant called also Typhon, son of Tartarus 
and Terra. Flames darted from bis mouth and eyes, and he had a hundred 
heads, like those of a dragoii. Waging war upon the gods, he so 
frightened them, that they lied in the shape of various animals. Jupiter 
at length conquered him by his thuQderbolts, and placed him under iEtna, 
a volcanic mountain of Sicily. 

^ Upon theface,’\’^-^es. 575, 6. Gower renders these lines thus 
< Alcides drives on, and, with knotty bat, 

Three or four times doth dash him o’er the pate.’ 

^ ‘ The Greatest.*] — ^Ver, 581. This altar, according to Livy, and 
Dionysius, was built' by Evandcr in honour of Hercules, and not by Her- 
cules himself. Accorffing to them, Carmenta suggested the dedication, 
and the priests who superintended the sacred rites were the Potitii and 
the Pinatii, two illustrious fandlies of the neighbourhood. 

B From an odf.]— Ver. 582. ‘The Forum Boarium,’ or ox-market, called 
ao from ‘bos,’ ‘ an ox,’ and applied to that use on account of the sacrifice 
there offered by Hercules, as mentioned in the text. 
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On the Ides, the undefiled priest in the temple of Jupiter, 
offers on the flames the entrails of a wether ; then every province 
was restored to our people,® and thy grandsire was caUed by the 
title of Augustus. Pass in review the waxen,images® as they are 
distributed through the halls of the ennobled ; titles so great 
as liis never fell to the lot of any one man. Africa calls her 
conqueror'® after herself ; another hero in his title records the 
subjection of the Isanrian power," another the subjection of 
the Cretans.'® The Numidians render one man titled, Mes- 
sana'^ makes another great in story — another has derived his 
distinction from the city of Nuraantia,'* Germany gave to 
Drusus'® both death and a title. Ah me ! how short-lived was 

® Jiestared to oitr peopled] — Ver. 589. On the Ides of Januar}', b.c. 
27, and a.u.g. 726, Augustus offered to resign his power. Being pressed 
to retain it, he consented, on condition of handing over the tranquil pro-( 
vinccs to the people, to retain the unsettled ones and the army, under his 
entire control. The senate, nominally, at least, took the management 
of all the tranquil provinces, and to this fact allusion is here made. 
Octavius on this occasion received the title of Augustus. 

® The waxen images.1 — Ver. 591. These waxen images represented 
those persons who had the privilege of using them. Those who were 
called * nobiles,' having filled the office of Consul, Prajtor, CensoyJ^Curulc 
Aldiie, had this privilege, which was called ^ jus iniaginum,’ anmH^ w^ere 
kept with great care by their posterity, and carried before them at their 
funerals. They were painted busts as far as the shoulders, made in wax ; and 
they were placed in the * atria,' or halls, carefully enclosed in wooden cases, 
supplying much the same place as our family pictures. Titles and 
inscriptions were written below them, describing the honours and 
achievements of the persons thereby represented. 

Calls her conqueror,'] — Ver. 693. The Romans occasionally took 
an additional name, * agnomen,' or ‘ cognomen,* from some illustrious deed 
or great event. P. Cornelius Scipio, sfftcr his victory over Syphax, king 
of Numidia, in Africa, received the cognomen of Africanus. 

“ Isaurian power.] — Ver, 593. Publius Servilius, the pro-consul of 
Asia, conquered the Isaurii, a people near mount Taurus. He received a 
triumph, and was honoured with the * agnomen' of Isauricus. 

The Cretans.] — ^Ver. 594. Q. Metcllus was sumamed Creticus, 
from the island of Crete, now Candia, which he subdued. 

The ifumidians.] — ^Ver. 595, Q. CaedUus Metellus conquered the 
Numidians, under their king Jugurtha; whence his title * Numidicus.' 

* 1* Messana.] — Ver. 595. 'Messana,' or *Messala,’ in Sicily, was con- 
quered by ^Valerius Corvinua Maximus, who assumed the agnomen of 

* Messala.’ 

2V«wo«fla.] — Ver. 596. A tower in Spain, which, after a fourteen 
years' war, was destroyed by the Romans under Scipio iEmilianus, thence 
calibd Num^tinus, a.v.c. 622. 

Ver.^97. See note on Ijbie 3 above. 
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that heroic career ! Were Caesar to seek his names from the. 
conquered, he would have to assume as many in number as 
the vast world contains nations. Some celebrated by one 
circumstance derive their titles therefromy—for instance, the 
title gained from a breast-chain” won, or the assistance af- 
forded by a raven. 0 thou entijled ‘ Great,’ thy title is the 
full measure of thy achievements ; but he who overcame . 
thee was too great for any title. And there is no grada- 
tion of epithet beyond the Fabii that house was entitled 

* the greatest,’ for their services. But yet all these are rendered 
illustrious by honours merely human ; he, however, has a title 
in common with supreme Jove. Our forefathers style the 
sacred rites ‘ august the temples are called ‘ august’ when 

consecrated in due form by the hand of the Pontiffs. Augury 
^too is derived from the source of this word,®* and whatsoever 

BreasUiAain.’] — Ver. 601. Titus Manlius conquered a gigantic 
Gaul in single combat, and stripping liim of bis collar, or breast-chain, 

* torques,’ obtained the title of Torquatus from the circumstance. 

By a rovc7i.]— Ver. 602. Marcus Valerius, a military tribune under 
Camillu^fighting with a champion of the Senones in single combat, was 
aided H^raven, which, attacking his enemy in the face with beak aud 
claws, enabled him to gain an easy victory. From * corvus,’ ’ a raven,’ he 
obtained the surname * Corvinus,’ 

Entitled *GreaL*]^Yer, 603* Cneius Pompciu8,snmamed ‘Magnus,’ 
or ‘ the Great,’ from his great successes. He was son of Pompeius Strabo, 
who was distinguished in the Italic war. He is generally called Pompey 
the Great, by an adaptation of his name to our ideas of euphony. He was 
conquered by Caesar at Pharsalia, and was treacherously slain. 

The Fabii.'}— ’YeT. 605. Q. Fabius Rutilianus, according to Livy, 
book ix.'' c. 46, for his efforts in restoring concord, and lessening the power ' 
of the populace during civic elections, received the surname of ‘ Maximus,’ 
or ‘ Greatest,’ as a benefactor to his country, which name his descendants 
bore. According to the genealogists, our gracious Queen is a descendant 
of the Fabii, and, if so, she has, perhaps, a doublO claim to the name of 
‘ Maxima.* In the next book Ovid mentions the tradition that the Fabii 
were descended from Hercules. 

« Jugust.]—Yer. 609. He seems to imply that the word ‘Augustus’ is 
derived from the same root, ‘ augurium,’ ‘ an omen,’ ta though ‘consecrated 
by augury,’ or ‘omen,’ or ‘understood by means of the birds.’ This name, 
an epithet of divinity, was considered beyond any human title. The 
Greeks translated it by eifidaroc from * to worship.’ 

** Source qf this word.] — Yer. 611, The poet seems to mean, that 
‘ augurium ’ and ‘augustus ’ come from one origin, connected with ‘ avis,’ 
bird,’ and perhaps, * gero,’ ‘to bear.’ Healso iq»pean obscuely to hint, 
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Jupiter blesses with increase by his aid. May he increase 
the sway of our chief, may he increase his years ; and, Caesar, 
long may the chaplet of oak-leaves'*^ shade thy doors. ITiC godfe 
l)eiijg propitious, may the inheritor of a title so illustrious 
take upon himself the burden of the world with the same 
.auspices that his father did.^ 

. .WJien the third Titan shall look back upon the by-gone 
Tdcs, there w’ill be a repetition of tlie sacred ritc^s of tlie 
Parrhasiaii goddess. For in former days, before the circum- 
stances to which I allude, covered chariots used to carry the 
Ausohian matrons ; (these, too, I believe to have been named®^ 
after the parent of Evander.) In after-times this honour 
being withdrawn from them, each matron formed the de- 
termination by no issue to renew the image of her hiited^ 
lord ; and that she might yield no otfspring, reckless, with 
secret blows'^® she v/as in the habit of loosening from her 
womb the growing burden. They say that the senate repri- 
manded the matrons who had dared to perpetrate tlicse in- 
hunum deeds, but that nevertheless they restored the privilege 
that had been taken from them. And they now order two 
sets of festivals to be kept in honour of the Tcgnean mother, 


that *aiig(!b,' ‘to incroaso/ is dorived from the samt? source, per- 
haps meaning tliat ‘ increase * was jjorlemlcd hy, and tlic necessary con- 
sequence of, good omens. The G12lli lino is of somewhat obscure sig- 
niheation. 

Chaplet of oah-kavrs.'] — ^^^cr. 614. This was the civic crown, and 
was pre.‘>entcd to him who had saved the life of a Homan eili-sen. When 
the senate decreed tlie lillo of Augustus to Octavius, they ordered, in 
their a^lulation, that a civic crown .should be suspended from his house, 
between two laurel branches which were set on either side of his gate. 

Vcr. 617. An epithet of the sun. The Carmentalia now 
return, not in honotir of Cariiicuta, but of her two sisters, Porrima and 
Postveita. 

To hat>e been Mawef?.]— Ver. 620. He suggests a silly derivation of 
‘ carpentum,^ *a chariot,’ from the name of Carmenta. The Roman 
matrons received the privilege of the chariot for tlicir generosity after the 
capture of the city of Voii, wlien they contributed their jewels to aid 
Caniillus in performing his vow to Apollo. 

With secret blows ,'] — ^Vcr. 622-3. Tliesc lines arc thus rendered 
by Gower : — 

* And to prevent her embiyon, every mother 
^ Forced from her womb by some close means or other/ 
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botti for the boys and the girls.*^ It is not allowed to bring 
within her holy place any thing made of hide,*® that sub- 
stances deprived of life, hy dying a natural deaths may not 
defile the unpolluted hearth. If you are one who have any 
taste for ancient ceremonies, stand by the priest who is pray- 
ing ; you will then catch names which were unknown to you 
before.*® Porrima and Postverta Are bein ? propitiated, either * 
thy sisters, 0 Meenalian nymph, or companions of thy exile. 
The one is believed to have sung of that which was long past,*® 
the other to have prophecicd w'hat would happen hereafter in' 
the revolution of time. 

Fair Concord,*^ the succeeding day placed in thee in a snow- 
white shrine, where elevated Moneta** raises her steps on 
high : now with case wilt thou look down upon the Latian 
%rowd ; now have the august hands of Ccesar replaced thee. 

Furius, the conqueror of the Etrurian people, vowed the 
ancient temple, and long since discharged the obligations 
of his vow. The occasion was, that the commonalty having 


Boys and the Ver. 628. By way of expiation for the 

children of both sexes that had been so made away with. 

*8 Made o/ AiV/e.]— Vcr. 629. It was forbidden to bring leather arti- 
cles not only into this temple, but all others. At the same time the rule 
was confined to the skins of animals which had died a natural Seath. The 
priests were allowed to wear leather sandals, made from the hides of 
beasts that had been killed by them for sacrifice. 

Unknown to you before.']— 'y tx, He seems to imply that these 

deities, Porrima and Postverta, were but little known, and the origin of 
their worship little enquired into. Porrima is so called only in this place, 
and by Servius (on the i^neid, Book viii. line 336). Macrobius (Sat. 
i. 7) calls her ‘Antevortaf and Aulus Gellius (Attic Nights, Book xvi. 6), 
' Prosa,* or ‘Prorsa,' The name of the first signifies ‘turning,’ or ‘looking 
before;' of the other, ‘looking behind.' Though the poet does not say so, 
from what we learn from A. Gellius, there is no doubt that they were 
obstetrical deities, to be invoked against the perils of difficult partu- 
rition. 

Long pest.]— Ver. 635. ‘Porro' Knerrily signifies ‘the future;' 
but its original meaning might have beew^^flur off,' in either sense. , 

Fair Concord.]— Vcr. 637-39. He says that on the foUowbg day, 
the 17th of the calends of Pebmary, the mo^‘ angient of the temples of 
the goddess of Peace has been vowed by Pdrius Camillas, the Roman 
general, when he had conquered the Veienses,fa people of Etruria. 

fifbnoto.]— Ver. 638. The temple of Jhno Moneta stood in the 
Ci^tol : a flight of one hundred steps led to it from the temple of Con» 
It was the Mint, or plape of coinage. 
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taken up amiwS bad seceded^ from the senators, and Rome 
herself was in dread of her own strength. The late occasion 
is a more happy®* one ; Germany, venerated chief, extends 
her dishevelled locks,®* vanquished under thy auspices. Thence 
it is that thou hast offered®* the first fruits of a nation, and 
hast constructed a temple to the goddess, the peculiar object of 
thy veneration. This, thy ancestress®^ has endowed both with 
property and with its altar, the only woman found worthj of 
the couch of our great Jove. 

When this festival shall have passed by, ihen^ 0 Pheebus,. 
Capricorn being left, thou wilt run thy course through the 
constellation of the youth that carries the water.®® 

Wlien the seventh Orient sun from this shall have plunged him- 
self into the weaves, then shall no Lyre®® be glittering through- 

Had seceded.^ — Ver. 643. The dissension of the patrician and 
plebeian orders respecting the election of the consuls ended in the election 
of one plebeian consul, Lucius Sextus, a.u.c. 328. This arrangement 
was brought about by Caniillus, in bis filth dictatorship. 

A more happy one."] — Ver. 645. This is a compliment to Tibe- 
rius. The first temple was built in consequence of civil commotion ; the 
second on the conquest of G{;rmany. 

Her dishevdlcd locks.] — Ver. 646. It w'as the custom to shave the 
heads of captives. Ovid may here be speaking figuratively, or perhaps 
literally. Tlic hair of Cicrmany was much valued by the Roman ladies 
for making false tresses ; and j»crhaps a supply of hair for the wig-makers 
was exacted from tlic conquered people. Gower’s translation of these 
lines is, 

* Brave prince, thy thundering knocks 
Made Germany cut short her dangling locks.’ 

Hast offered.] — Ver. 647. Tiberius repulsed the Germans, and 
conquered Illyrium. On his trium])h lie entertained the people at ] 000 
tables, and gave to each man 300 sestertii. The poet may here allude to 
this, or more probably to the offering of the first-fiuits of conquest to tl.e 
deities, and especially to the rebuilding of the temple of Concord uy 
Tiberius. 

Ancestress.] — Ver. 649. Livia, the mother of Tiberius, and the 
grandmother of Germanicus. 

That carries the water.] — Ver. 652. On the 16th of tlie calends of 
February the sun leaves the constellation of Capricorn, and enters that 
of Aquarius, * the Water-bearer.’ Ganymede,, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 

U said by Ovid to have been translated to this constellation. Gower, 
translates these lines, 

< These things thus past, Sol leaving Capricorn, 

His race-horse to the water-boy doth turn.’ 

^ No Zyre.]— Ver. 654. On the lOth of the ealends of February the 
hyn sets heliacally. 
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out the whole heavens. After the setting of this constella- 
tion, at tlie approach of night, the fire which twinkles" in the 
centre of the lion’s breast shall be plunged into the deep. 
Three or four times had I turned “ over the calendar that 
marks out the seasons of observance, and yet no Seraentivp 
holiday" was found by me ; when the JMuse (for slxe perceived 
my difficulty) says, “ This festival is announced by proclama- 
tion.; why dost thou seek from tlic calendar to find a moveable 
feast ? And yet, although tlic day of the festival is unfixed, 
the season is fixed ; it is when the ground is impregnated 
with the scattered seed. Bedecked with garlands, stand at 
the well-fillcd stall, ye oxen ; with the warm spring your task 
shall return. Let the farmer hang on its peg the plough 
.discharged from service;" the cold ground shudders at an 
incision. Do, farmer, give some rest to the earth, now that 
seed-time is past ; give some rest to the men, too, who have 
tilled the ground. Lot the hamlet" keep holiday ; purify the 
village, ye swains, and to the hamlet’s altars give your yearly 
cakes." Let Cores and Telliis, motliers of the fruits, be pro- 
pitiated with their own corn, and the entrails of a preg- 

" The fire which iiotnhlcs.] — Ver. 656. The star llegulus,in the con- 
stellation Leo, on the ninth of the calends of rebruary, about nightfall, 
sets acronically. Columella says, it sets on the sixth of the calends of 
February. 

/ ttimed over.]— Ver. 657. Literally, * I rolled over,* If this is to 
be read literally, it would rather apjdy to the scroll form of book than the 
paged book of more recent introduction, and which we have noticed in 
tlic note to line 19 above. 

** Semeniive holiday.] — Ver. 658. For an account of the ‘ dies stfitivsc* 
and ‘conceptivnc/ see the Introduction. 

Discharged from service.] — Ver. 665, ‘Emeritus' is properly applied 
to the soldier, discharged when the time of military sendee bas expired. 

The hamht.] — Ver. 669. *Pagus.' Servius Tullius divided the 
Roman torritoiy into ‘ pagi.' There was in each * pagus ' an altar, on 
which, during the ‘paganalia,' a yearly sacrifice was offered by the 
‘ Pagaui,' or people of the ‘ pagus/ This feast was in honour of the rustic 
gods, and was instituted by Servius Tullius. As tli? country people were 
in general the last to adopt Christianity, the name of ‘Pagan’ came in 
time to be equivalent to the term ‘ heathen.' 

Yearly cakes.] — Ver. 670. These were called rriXavoi 'by tiw 
Gre^. They were made of eggs, flour, milk, and oil, and were offered 
by the different families of the ‘pagus/ The purification was made by 
sending the victims round the ‘ pagus ' before they were sacrificed. 
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nant sow. Ceres and the earth^ discharge an united duty. 
The one supplies the origin of the crops, the other the situation. 
Partners in toil are they^ by whom antiquity was civilized, and 
the acorn from the oak-tree was replaced by a more wholesome 
food. Glut the greedy husbandmen with boundless crops, 
that they may receive rewards worthy of their tillage. Give 
ye uninterrupted growth to the tender seed, and let not the 
shooting blade be withered during the cold snows. While 
we are sowing, clear the skies with cloudless breezes ; when 
the seed is covered in, besprinkle it with the rain of heaven. 
And do ye take heed that the birds, a nuisance to the tilled 
fields, do not in mischievous flocks lay waste the gifts of Ceres. 
You, too, ya ants, spare the grain when sown ; after the har- 
vest there will” be a better opportunity for plunder. Mean- 
while, let the standing corn spring up free from the leprous 
mildew, and let not the sickly crop grow wan from the dis- 
tempered atmosphere ; neither let it pine aw^ay from nieagrc- 
ness, nor let it, too lu.xuriant and all run to blade, perish by 
its own rankness. Let the fields also be clear of darnel that 
weakens the eyes, and let not the sterile wild oat rise in the 
cultivated soil. Let the land return, with heavy interest, the 
produce of the wheat and the barley, and the spelt deetmed 
twice to endure*’’^ the fire. These wishes do I entertain for you, 
these wishes entertain for yourselves, ye husbandmen, and 
may either goddess render these prayers efficient. Wars long 
engaged mankind; the sword was more handy than the 
ploughshare, and the ploughing bull gave place to the charger. 
Then the hoes used to lie idle, the spades were turned into 
pikes, and from the pondrous harrow the helmet was wrought. 
Thanks to the gods and to thy house ! v/ars long since bound 
in chains lie prostrate under our feet. Let the ox come be- 
neath the yoke, and the seed beneath the ploughed soil. Peace 
nurtinres Ceres ; Ceres is the nursling of Peace. 

But on the day which is the sixtli before tlie approaching 

The ^!ar^A.]— Vcr. 673. Worshipped by the Romans under the 
nfune of ‘ Tellus/ * Ops,* • Teilumo,* and * Bona Dea,* * the good goddess.’ 
According to Varro, the Earth was male in producing seed, female in 
nourUhiug it. She is sometimes confounded with her partner, Ceres. 
I'hey are here represented as teaching the aborigines to abandon the acorn 
for the cultivation of wheat. 

Twice to endwre.]— Ver. 693. The ancients used to parch theif 
oeni before they gropnd it 
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calends, their temple was dedicated to the gods, the sons of 
Leda>® The brothers sprung from the race of the gods 
erecte'd it in honour of the divine brothers, near the lake of 
Jutuma. My song itself now brings me to the altar of Peace* 
This will be the second day from the end of the month. Come 
hither, 0 Peace, with thy well arranged tresses encircled with 
Actian boughs,^® and in thy gentleness take up thy abode 
through the whole world. While there are no foes, let there 
be no occasion for triumph ; thou shalt be to our chieftains 
a boast greater than war. Let the soldier bear arms, only for 
tlie purpose of putting down the use of arms. By the wildly 
sounding trumpet let no blast be sounded but that of the 
pageant. Let all the earth, far and near, dread the descend- 
ants of JSneas ; and if there shall be any land that dreads not 
Borne, then let it love her. Throw, ye priests, the incense on 
the fires lighted in honour of Peace, and let the white victim 
fall, witli stricken forehead. Entreat too, the gods inclining 
to your hallowed prayers, that the family which gives us peace 
may equal her in eternal duration. But now the first portion 
of my task is completed, and together with its month my 
little book comes to a close. 

Sons of Lcda,"] — Ver. 706. Castor and Pollux were the twin sons 
of Leda by Jupiter, a.u.c. 769, Tiberius built a temple in their honour, 
in his own name and that of Ids brother Drusus. The divinities were 
called ‘ Dioscuri,* * sons of Jove.’ Their temide was built near lake 
Jutuma and the temple of Vesta. 

43 Actian boughs.'] — Ver, 711. Augustus gained a great naval victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra ne/ir Actium, a town of Epirus, a.u.c. 723. He 
Eoon after closed the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


CONTENTS. 

The nature of the subject and the dedication, ver. 1 — 18. Some remarks 
on tlie Febnia, from which the montli derives its name, 19 — 34. The 
common opinion on the efficacy of purgations, 35 — 4G. On the ancient 
place of February among the months, and the change in its position. 
47 — 54. The calends of February distinguished by the dedication of 
the temple of Juno Sospita ; the praises of Caisar ; the ceremony in 
the grove of the asylum; the sacred rites of Jupiter, 55 — 70. The* 
cause of tempests at this season, 70 — 72. The setting of the liyre and 
of the Lion midway, 73 — 78, The setting of the Dolphin and the story 
of Arion, whose Dolphin is placed among the constellations, 79 — 118. 
Augustus styled the father of his country ; his great virtues, and a 
comparison of him with Romulus, 119 — 144. The rising of Aqua- 
rius, and the milder breezes consequent thereon, 145 — 148. The bo- 
ginning of spring, 1-49 — 152. Arctophylax rises ; the story connected 
with it, 153 — 192. The sacred rites of Faunus and the slaughter of 
the Fabii, 193 — 242. The constellations of the Crow, the Snake, and 
the Cup rise, and their story is related, 24^ — 2C6. The rites of the 
Lupercalia and their origin, with the story of Hercules, Omphalc, and 
Fauuus, and the exposure and preservation of Romulus and Remus, 
267 — 452. The changcablencss of the w cathex, 453 — 456. The entry 
of the Sun into the Fishes ; their story is related, 457 — 474. The Qui- 
rinalia and the deification of Romulus ; the festival of Fools and of the 
goddess Fornax, 475 — 532. The propitiation of the Manes, 533 — 570. 
The sacred riles of Muta or Tacita, 571 — 6 1 6. The Caristia, 6 1 7 — C 18. 
the Terminalia, 639 — 684. The rape of Lucretia and the expulsion of 
the kings, 685 — 852. The return of the swallow, 853 — 856. The 
Equina, 857 — 864. 

The month of Janus is brought to a close ; with my song the 
year grows apace. As a second month progresses, so let a 
•second book proceed. Now for the first time, elegiac strains, 
do ye speed onward with more stately sail ; you were, I re- 
member, but lately of trifling account.* I myself liave employed 

^ ty trifling oeiTPunL]— Ver. 4. The Elegiac measure, which Ovid uses 
in this poem, was usually employed on subjects of a triffing nature. This 
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you as ready agents in love, when my early youth sported in 
numbers adapted to it. I am the same who now sing of sacred 
subjects and the days of observance as they are marked in the 
calendar. , Who could believe that such could have proved® a 
path to these subjects ? This is my line of service ; what arms 
I can, 1 bear, and my riglit hand is not destitute of every skill. 
If javelins are not hurled by me with mighty arm, and if by 
me the back of the warrior steed is not pressed ; if I am not 
cased in the helmet, nor girded wdth the sharp sword, (any one, 
forsooth, may be skilled in such arms as these), still, Coesar, 
with zealous breast I trace onwards thy deeds of glory, and 
proceed on my path through the recital of thy titles. Be 
thou then present, and reward with benign aspect my services, 
if but for a moment ; if thou hast any leisure from thy task 
of forcing the enemy to sue for peace. 

Our Roman forefathers called atoning sacrifices by the name 
bf * Februa ® and even now many traces of its meaning confirm 
this signification of Ihc expression. The Pontiffs ask wool of the 
king of the sacrifices and of the FlamcnS the name of which in 
the ancient dialect was ‘ Februa and the purifying substances 
which the lictor takes for the houses when ascertained as being 
impure, the parched spelt with the grain of salt, are called by 
the same name. This too is the name of the bough, wdiich, 
lopped from a consecrated tree, covers with its foliage the 
holy temples of the priests. I myself have seen the Flaminica 
asking for the ‘ Februa a bough of pine was presented to 
her making this request for the ^ Februa ' by name. In a 

was the character of many of liis previous compositions in this kind of. 
verse. Gower translates these lines : — 

* Now, Elegies, your sails you 'gin display, 

Methoughts you were but little flags to-day.* 

® Such could have provedJ] — ^Ver. 8. Namely, his ‘ Amours ' and * the 
Art of Love,' upon which he had formerly employed the Elegiac measure. 

5* Februa.l — Ver. 19. According to Varro (on Rustic Matters, Book 5), 
this word was of Sabine origin. It probably came from ‘ ferveo,* ^ to be 
hot,* inasmuch as puriflcatioii was efliseted through the medium of heat. 

^ FlmmenJ^—ycx. 21. The * Pontifex' was a priest who sacrificed to all 
the ; the ' Flaraen* dedicated his service to but one deity ; the * Flamen 
Diaus/ or priest of Jupiter, held the highest office among the Flamens. 
Ajuong other privileges, that of being attended by a lictor was one. The 
..^Raminica' was the wife of the Flamen Dialis. Her assistance was essential 
the performance of certain saefed duties ; and, as the.Fl^l^ea was re*> 
^^^irictedtoone marriage, if the Flfsoinica died he T^aobliged to resign. 
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word, whatever there is by means of which our breasts are puri- 
fied, it had with our unshaven ancestors® this name. From these 
circumstances the month derives its name,® either because the 
Luperci" with thongs of hide, purify all the country, and con- 
sider that rite an expiation; or because the season is purified, the 
shades of the dead being appeased when the days devoted to 
their ofiferings have passed by. Our ancients believed that purifi- 
cation was efficacious to remove every curse, and every cause of 
evil. Greece was the originator of the custom ; she believes that , 
the guilty, when purified, forthwith divest themselves of guilt. 
Pcleus rid of guilt the grandson of Actor,® as Acastus by the 
agency of the lleemonian® w'aters released Pelcus himself from 

N 

Unshaven ancestors.'] — Vcr. 30. The Romans did not shave until the 
year 454 a. u. c., about 300 years before Christ. According to Pliny the 
Llder, Nat. Hist. p. 59, Ticinius Mena first introduced a barber into Rome. 
Acconbng to others it was Scipio. In the sixth Rook of the Fasti, line 
20 1, Ovid culls Nunia ‘ inlonsus,^ ' unshaven/ Horace calls Cato hy Ihc 
same appellation. Odes, Book 2, ode IG, 

Derives its name.] — Vcr. ,'U. He says that February is so called from 
^ Februtt,^ ‘ purifying objects,’ either because the Luperci purify by tbcir 
rites in honour of Faunus ; or because in this month the graves*arc pu- 
rified by the propitiation of the shades of the dead. 

The Luperci.] — ^Vcr.31. The Luperei, whose rites arc described in the 
present book, were priests of Pan, and were so called from * lupus/ a 
‘ wolf,’ as Pan was supposed to protect the flocks from wolves. Hence Ins 
jdaee of worsliip was called * Lupercal,’ and his rites were the * Lupercalia.’ 
They ran through the city naked, with the exception of a girdle of goat- 
skin round the waist; and they carried thongs of the same in iheir hands, 
striking whomsoever they met, and in particular married women, who 
were supposed to be rendered prolific thereby. There were of the Luperci 
three divisions, two ancient, the Fabiani, and the Quintilianj, and a third in 
honour of Julius Caisar. They were not abolished until the time of 
Anastusius, in the commencement of the sixth century after Christ. 

® The grandson of Actor.] — Ver. 39. Patroclus, son of Mcnajtius, was 
forced to fly from Opus, where his father reigned, having accidentally 
slain Chrysonomus, son of Amphidamus, and retired to the court of Pelcus, 
king of Thessaly, and the father of Achilles, where he was kindly enter- 
tained. He was slain by Hector in the Trojan war. Peleus w'as the son 
*of ASaCus: he and Telamon having slain Phocus, their half-hrothcr, 
Peleus fled to Phthia, where he was purified by Rurytion, or by * the 
father of Rurytion. Having in the chase of the Calydonian boar acci- 
dentally slain Kurytion, be was purified a second time by Acastus,. the 
king of lolchos. .The poet is mistaken in saying that it was Acastus who 
absolved Peleus £n>m the murder of Phocus. 

® JSinnotzian.]— Ver.40. So called either from Mount Hsemus, in Thes- 
saly, or from l&mon, son of Boucalion. The anrieuts consideica tea 
water ihore efficacious for this purpose than fresh or spring water. 
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the blood of Phocua. The too easily persuaded ^geus** 
assisted with ill-deserved aid the Phasian borne on her har- 
nessed dragons through the air. The son of Amphiaraus” said 
to the Naupactan Acheldus'®, "absolve me of my guilt.*^ 
Whereupon he did absolve him of his guilt. Ah ! too credulous 
morfalsy who imagine that the guilt of bloodshed can be 
removed by the waiters of the stream. 

But, however, that thou mayst not be perplexed through 
Ignorance of the ancient arrangement ; the month of Janus, 
as now it is, so formerly it was the first month. The monik 
that follows that of Janus was hy name the last^® of the ancient 
year ; thou also, 0 Terminus, didst conclude the sacred rites. 
For the month of Janus is first,, because the gate is at the 
very entrance ; the last month was that which is consecrated 
to the shades of the dead below. In times after, the Decem- 
nrs^^ are thought to have placed in succession, the periods 
before separated by so long an interval. 

^(/eu3.'\ — Vcr. 41. ^gcun was king of Athens, and son ofPandion. 
Medea having revenged herself upon Jason by the slaughter of his chil- 
dren, flpd in a cliariot, drawn by ilragoiis, to the court of ;Egeus, whose 
jirotcction she obtained by piomising to instruct him how to raise issue. 
i?he is called * the Phasian/ from Phasis, a river of Colchis, her native 
country. 

The son of Amphiaraus,'] — ^Ver. 43. Alcmaeon. Amphiaraus, the 
prophet, concealed himself, in order that he might not accompany the 
Argive expedition against Thebes, as he know that he was doomed to 
perish there. His wife Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices with a golden neck- 
lace, betrayed him. On going to the war he charged his son Alcmseon to 
avenge his ^ath, who, on hearing that his father had fallen, slew his 
mother, and was purilieti hy Pheggeus in Arcadia, but being still per- 
secuted by the Furies, wius piurified by the river Acheldus a second time. 

Acheldus.] — ^Ver. 43. A river of Acarnania, near Mount Pindus, 
which falls into the gulf of Corinth. Naupactus, now Lepaiito, was a 
town in .^tolia, which derived its name from slup-building there carried 
'«D. Gower translates the two following lines : — 

* Ah, too, too silly, who imagine water 
Can wash away that heavy ^me of slaughter.’ 

The ku/.]— Ver. 49. Ovid is the only author that mentions the fact, 
that whenNuma added the two months to the year, he placed January 
first and February last, or twelfth, and that as being last or lowest of the 
months, he dedicated it to the shades below. According to him, the 
Decemviri transposed its place from after December to after January, from 
twelfth to second, thus joining the periods that before, counting onwards, 
bad been separated by a long intervfu. 

** The Deefmetfs.i^Ver. 54. Bis quini viri. LiferiAy, * the twice five 
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In the beginning of the month, the temple of the Goddeei 
tlie Preserver/® adjoining to that of the Phrygian Mother, is 
said to have been^enriclied by new shrines. You ask, where is 
now the temple consecrated to the Goddess on those edends ? it 
has perished by length of time. Tlic watchful care of our sacred 
chief has provided that the othejr temples should not fall down, 
tottering witli similar ruin ; under him the temples feel not the 
ravages of time ; it is not enough to grant favours to us mortals, 
lie lays the ycry Gods under obligations to liim. Thou builder 
of the temples, thou holy restorer of our shrines, may the 
Deities, I pray, have a reciprocal regard for thee. May the 
dwellers in heaven grant thee as many years as thou hast be- 
stowed on them, and may they ever be the watchful guardian j*® 
of thy house. 

On that day too, the grove of the neighbouring Asylum*" is 
resorted to by the crowtls, wdiere the Tiber from afar rolls on- 
ward to tlie ocean waters. At the abode of Numa,*® and the 

quiries having been made by decree of the senate into the nature of the 
Grecian lav/s, and the code of Solon, on the return of the commission in 
the ^rtar b.c. 451. Ten men, callcfl the ‘Dcccm\iri,' were chosen, with 
supreme power to draw up a code of all the other magistrates 
having abdicated their offices. They were appointed the following ycai*, 
and were discontinued in consequence of their oi)prcssive conduct and 
the unjust decision of Appius Claudius, which occasioned the death of 
Virginia by the hand of her father, to save her from prostitution. 

I'he Preserver. Wei. b7. It is not known when, or by whom, this 
temple to Juno * Sospita,’ or ‘ the Preserver,' was built. It must have 
stood on the Palatine Hill, as the temple of Cybde, the Phrygian 
mother was there. * Sospita' comes from ‘ sospes,' ‘ safe,' and that word 
is derived from * * to save.' 

The waichful guardians.’] — Ver. 65. ' Maneant in statione,' literally, 

* remain at their post a military phrase* 

Asylum,] — Ver. 67. Romulus constituted an asylum in a grove near 
the Tiber, as a place of refuge from punishment for guilty persons. He also 
opened it to tlie criminals of other states, that he might thereby augment 
the number of his own citizens. lu later times it was walled in. It seems 
from this passage that it skirted the Capitolium, running down to the 
hanks of the Tiber. 

Abode of Numet .] — ^Ver. 69. * Penetrale' is literally ‘ the court- 
yard’ or ‘ hall.' Ovid tells us, in the sixth book, 1. 264, that Numa re- 
sided in the temple of Vesta. But other writers, with more accuracy, 
tell us that he only lived near her Temple. I* stood opposite the CapU 
tolinin. Tlie temple of Jupiter Tonans, * the Thunderer,' stood on the 
lowest of Capitoline HiU, and was built by Augustus. 
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tmjjle of the Thunderer, on the Capitolina and on the 
loftiest height of Jove, a sheep of two years gld is slain. Oft- 
times the south wind enwrapped in clouds sammons together 
; the heavy rains, or the earth is hidden beneath the fallen 
snow. 

When the next day’s sun, about to i*elire into the western 
waves, removes the jewelled collars from his purple steeds, 
on the same night many a one, raising liis face to the stars, 
shall say, wdiere, 1 wonder y is to-day the constellation of the 
Lyre,'^ wliicli was shining yesterday ? and while he is seeking 
fot the Lyre, he sliall observe the back of the Lion as far as 
his middle**^ suddenly plunged into the flowing waters. 

•The Dolphin, 'whom of late you were in the habit of seeing 
bespangled with stars, on the following night sludl pass from 
our sight. He either uras a successful spokesman in loves con- 
cealed, or it was he that bore the Lesbian-' Lyre with its 
master .^What sea has not known, w'hat land does not know 
of Ai’ioir? He with his song used to detain the running 
streams. Often has the w olf been stayed by his voice, os he 
w'as chasing the lamb ; oft has the lamb, w hen fleeing from 
the ravenous wnlf, stopped short in her fliyht ; oft have •the ^ 
liounds and the hare reclined beneath the same shade ; and 
the hind has stood still on the mountain crag close to the 
lioness ; without, strife the chattering crow has sat in com- 
pany with the bird of Pallas,'-'* - and the pigeon has been 

must, f lot l)e coiifoiindod Avitli tlin * Capifolium/ or more ancient temple of 
Capitoliuus, Tlie tcmjjJc ‘ of the Thunderer on the Capitoline 
Iliir seems to he the last, and * the loftiest height of Jove' appears to 
refer to the former. 

7’/ie Lyre^ — Vcr. 7(5. The cosmical setting of the Lyre on the night 
of the second d Februaiy. 

As far as Ms middle,] — ^Ver. 77. This must be*the hindmost half, as 
the foremost had already set, Book 1, line^Ol. 

Loves concealed.] — Ver. 81. The secret love of Neptune for Am- 
pbitrite; though, according to some accounts, the god was fer too pressing 
in his attentions to make a favourable impression on thb goddess. 

J^shian,] — Ver. 82. Anon was a native of Mctliymua, a town in 
J^estfOs. The Dolphin is said to have landed him on the promontory of 
Tsenanis. 

■"3 T7te lird of PafZas.]— Ver. 89. The solemn and taciturn owl, which 
was not likely in general to form any intimate acquaintanceship with the' 
garrtdous ^row. 
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coupled with the hawk. Tuneful Arion ! Cynthia®^ is said 
oft-times to have been spell-bound by thy strains as though by 
Those of her brother Apollo » The name of Arion had filled^' 
the cities of Sicily, and the coast of Ausonia had been charmed*' 
by the tones of his lyre. Returning homeward thence Arion 
embarked, shid was bringing with him the treasures thus ac- 
quired by his skill. Perchance, hapless one, thou wast in 
fear of the W'inds®^ and the ■waves, but yet did the ocean 
]jroAT more safe to thee than thy own vessel. For 7iow the 
helmsman stood by him ^Yith sword unsheathed, and the rest 
of the crew conspiring with arms in their hands. What 
hast thou to do with that sword ? Sailor, guide the veering 
bark. These are not the implements that slmuld be grasped 
by thy fingers. And now, gvessmg their pvrpose, struck 
with terror, he says, I deprecate not death, but let me take 
my lyre and recall but a lew notes.'* They give him leave, 
hut laugh at this pretext lie takes a chaplet which, 

Phenbus, might grace even thy tresses ; he w^as arrayed too 
in a mantle twice steeped in Tyrian purple.®® Struck by 
his thumb the chord returned its usual notes ; just as the 
swan w'hen pierced in his grey temples®’ by the cruel feathered 
shaft, sings in mournful numbers. Instantly, in Ins !)right array, 
he leaps forth into tlic midst of the waves ; the azure bark is 

Cimthia.l — Ver. 91. Diana was thus called from Cynthus, a moun- 
tain of Delos, which overshadowed tliat island, the birth-place of Apollo 
ijiid Diana. The poet here speaks of her as the moon. 

In fear of the wtw/*'.] — Ver. 97. Implying that he had no suspicion 
(jf the iiinirter in 's^hich his danger lay; but Herodotus, who, in his 
History, ])ook i. cap. 23, gives the story, says that he was apprehensive 
of danger, and pufiioscly hired a Corinthian vessel. 

M Tyrian purple!] — Ver. 107. Vests twice dyed were called ‘ dibapha,' 
from the Greek ^ij;, Hwice,* and /SaTrrw, *to dip.* The purple dye, for 
^^h^ch Tyre was so famous, was obtained from the * murex,* a kind of 
aliell-fish. Garments dyed therewith were very costly. 

27 Pierced in his grey temples.] — Ver. 110. Gower thus translates tliis 
and the following lines : — 

. ‘ He sings in mournful pumbers like a swan, 

Whose hardened quills have pierced his aged brain-pan, 

Then into water thus assured doth skip ; 

The battered billows all bedash the ship.' 

As Travesty nothing could be more successful than this. lie seems here, 

Ijy his translation of * penna,* to adopt the idea that swans were supposed 
by the ancients, in their old age, to have their brain pierced by ihxk 
own feathers. It geenar ***'tber to mean * (he feathered arrow.' 
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splashed by the spray of the water. Tlien — ^too wondroua 
for belief— "they tell how the dolpliin, with curving back, placed 
' .himself beneath his unusual burden. He, as he sits, holds 
"file lyre, and sings in requital for his conveyance, and calms by 
■his strains the ocean waters. Tlic Gods are witnesses of this 
*ct of kindness ; Jupiter admitted the Dolphin among the Con- 
stellations, and desired him to become the owner of nine stars. 

Now could I wish that I had a thousand voices, and thy 
genius, 0 Mmonian hardjT^ by which Achilles"® has been 
celebrated. AVhile I am singing in alternating verse*'® those 
sacred nones, the greatest honour^^ of all is heaped upon my 
Calendar ; my genius fails me, and a sii])joct too great for 
my strcngtli quite overpow’crs me. This day must be sung 
by me in a distinguished strain. Why in my infatuation did I 
wdsh to impose on elegiac strains a burden so vjist as this ? This 
indeed were improper subject for heroic metre. Sacred Father 
of thy country ! on thee the people, on thee the senate con-- 
fcrrcci this title. This foo we of » equestrian rank^® conferred 
upon thee. But reality conferred this title lony previously ; 
and late indeed was it that thou didst receive thy true ap- 
pellation ; long since was! thou the father of the whole w'orld. 
Thou bcarcst throughout the earth the name that Jupiter bears 
in the lofty heavens ; thou art the father of men, he of tlie 
gods. Bomulus, thou must give way, fur he tvho makes 
thy W'alls great by defending them ; while thou hadst left them 
so low as to be overlcapt by Kemus. Thee indeed, Tatius'*'' felt, 

Maonian hard.'\ — Ver. 120. Homer was so caUed from Maeonia, a 
mouniain iu Lydia, at the fool of Mount Tmolus, where he is said to have 
been born. Others suppose the epithet to have been derived from Mseon, 
which is said to liavo been the name of his father. 

® Achilles.’] — Ver. 119. It is difficult to say whether Achilles or 
Hector is the hero of tlie Iliad, in which they are both celebrated. The 
latter, at least, is represented as a man of better morals, and of less ungo- 
vernable temper, than his antagonist. 

Alternating verse.}— er, 121. His lines are the heroic hexameter, 
or six-feet line, alternating with the elegiac peutamel;^, or five-feet line. 

^ Greatest honmr.} — Ver. 122. Augustus having on this day received 
the title of ^ Pater Patriae,’ or ^Father of his Country/ a.v.c. 758, seven 
years after his 13th consulate. 

We qf equestrian rank.} — ^Ver, 128v Ovid was of the rank of 
' equites,’ or knights. The patricians, knights, and plebeians, formed the 
tlu^ classes of the Roman people who were freemen. 

* Ta/itfff.]—- Ver. 135. He was the king of the Sabines. Cures aa& 
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and humble Cures, and Csenina ; but under this thief 
each region** of the sun is Roman. Thou didst possess ' 
trifling piece of conquered ground. Over all that is beneal®L 
supreme Jove, does Ca?sar hold sway. Thou actest the. 
ravishcr’s part; he bids wives to be virtuous*’’ under hie. 
rule. Thou sheltcrest the guilty in the asylum of tl^ 
grove ; he removes afar all gudt. . Violence was tliy delighi ; 
under Cpcsar the laws arc in force. Thou hadst the name of; 
Master, he has that of chief citizen. Remus upbraids theO 
with murder ; ho has forgiven even his enemies. Thy sire*’ 
raised thee to the skies, it is he who has raised his father. 
And now the hhean youth*® appears above the wave as far as 
the middle, and pours fortli the liquid waters wdtli the com- 
mingled nectar.** And lo ! if Jiny one used to shiver at the 
northern blast, let hiniMo^cbe glad; a milder breeze is coming 
from the Zephyrs. ** 

Caeuina were small towns of Latiiim, in tlie noiglihonrliood of Rome. Ro- 
mulus slew' Acron, King of Ca'nina, and thereby gained the lirsi spolia 
opima.' At Cures Niima was born. 

Eachregi(m,\ — Ver. 130, The limits of his empire at liis death W'crc, 
the Aiiautic ocean and tlie ]*Iuphratcs, on the west and east ; the Danube 
and the Rhine on the iiojlh; and the cataracts of the Tsilc and Mount 
Allas oil the south; they included nearly alii lie then known world. 

To he virtuous,] — 139, On the absence of tlieir husbands for 
a certain time, tlie Roman ^Yomea were at liberty to maivy again. This 
right degenerated iiuo a source of licentiousness and infidelity, whereupon 
Augustus by law restricted it. To this, probably, allusion is here made. 

C/oc/ hiti,s’6-n.] — Vcr. 142. The name ‘Domimis,* here translated 
' master,* comes from ‘ <lomo,* ‘ to govern,* as a master niled his slaves. 
According lo Suetonius, Augustas would not be called. by a title which re- 
presented him as the slave-master of the Roman people, and was on one 
occasion highly offended on being saluted in the theatre by that name. 

•* Princeps,* the chief,' was the title which the senate conferred on him as 
being entitled to tlie first place there. 

^ TAy sire.] — ^Ver. 142. Mars. Julius Caesar, the father of Augustus 
by adoption, W'as deified by him. 

® Iftaan youth,] — Vcr, 145. The cosmical rising of the constellation 
^Aquarius. Ganymede, son of Tros, king of Troy, while hunting on Mount 
’Ida, was seized by the eagle of Jupiter, and carried to heaven, lie took the 
place of Hebe, as cup-bcarer to the gods, and was afterwards enrolled among 
tlie signs of the zodiac under the njtme of * Aquarius,* the ‘water-bearer.* 

® Nectar.] — Vcr. 146. Nectar w-as the peculiar beverage of the gods, 
as/ ambrosia* was their food. 

^ Eiephyrs.] — Ver. 148. The zephyr, or Favonius, was the westem 
wind, which aunoanoed the opemng of spiduig. 
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. The fifth light-lDCaring mom haa raised his glittering beam 
n-^fifomthc \vavcs of the ocean, and the hours of early spring are 
**^hand; but be not deceived ; the cold still remains, yes, too 
^ truOi it remains, and winter while departing has left its deep 
'/traces behind. 

Be the third night of the Ides now arrived, then forthwitli 
j^ou will see that the keeper of the Bear^' has put forth his 
Iwo feet. Among the Hamadryads^ and Diana the thrower 
of the javelin, Calhsto was one of the sacred company. 
Laying her hand on the bow*^ of the Goddess, she &a\s, “ lie 
this bow which I touch the witness of my vow of virginity.” 
Cynthia praised her, and •aaid, only keep thy pledged contract, 
and then thou slialt he the chief of my companions.” Had 
she not been beautiful, she w'ould ha\e kept her compact. 
•She was on her guard against mortals ; from Jove it is that 
she incurred her guilt. Having hunted in the woods a thou- 
sand beasts of chase, Phopbc w'as on her return, wlide the. 
sun was in its midday course, or still further advanced. When 
she reached the sacred — (the grove w'as thick with ' 

an holm-oak, and in the midst there was a pond of ice co 
water). In this w^ood,” said she, maid of Tcgecea,^^ let us 
bathe.” At the untrue haine of ^ maid * the other blushed. 
She said the same also to her Nymphs ; whereon tlie Nymphs 
put off their garments. Callisto is ashamed, and gives un- 
happy proofs of a purposed tardiness and delay. She had 
stripped off her robes ; convicted by the size of her person, 
she is betrajed by the evidence of her burden. To whom, the 
G,»ddc8s, “ f orsw'orn dau diter of Lycaon! quit the virgin troop 
and defile not these chasit waters.” Ten times had the moon 
completed her orb betw'een her horns, and she, who had been 

Keeper of the JBtfar.]— Ver. 153. The achronycal rising of Bootes 
on the 1 1th of Fchruai} , Bwu , or Arctophjl.L\, the Bcarward, was tlie 
constellaticn into which Areas, the son of Jupiter and Callisto, as here 
mentioned, was changed. 

^ Hamadryads.] — ^Ver. 155. These were nymphs who presided o\ci 
iq^viduaNtrees, with which they were said to live nd die. Their name 
was denved from the Greek a^, 'together,' and fpvi, 'an oak.’ 

On the bow.] — Ver. 157. With the ancients ic was the usage to 
touch any thing they swore by. Thus Hannibal touched the altar when ho 
vowed eternal enmity against Rome. See Livy, book 21, c. 1; and Cor- 
nelius Nepos, in his Life of Hannibal. 

** Maid o) Tegeettu] — Ver. 167. Callisto being the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, of which country Tegea^ was a town. 
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supposed a maid, was now a mother. Offended Juno 
with rage, and clionges the form of the damsel, 
what art thou doing ? It was with reluctant spirit 
received the embrace of Jupiter. And when she beh^ii^^, 
hideous face of a wild beast in the fomier favourite, ' litit'; 

Jupiter,” says she, “now rush into her embraces.” 
frightful she-bear, she roamed along the vild mountains, 
who had lately been an object of love to almighty Jove. 
three times five years had the boy, conceived in secret, laikitf 
passed, when the mother was thibwn in the way of her do's. 
Infatuated shfe stood still, as though she would recognize him, , 
and moaned : that moan was the address of a parent. The' 
boy unknowing would have pierced her with his sliarp javelin, 
had not each been snatched away to tlie mansions above. As 
neighbouring Constellations they now shine ; the first one 
is she whom we call the ‘Boar;’ the ‘Bear- ward’ has the 
attitude of one following her behind. Still is the daugliter 
of Saturn incensed, and requests the hoary Tethys**® not to 
Mve the Mflenahan Bear by the contact of the waters. 

I^On the Ides the altars of the rustic Faunus^*^ smoke, here 
l^ere the island breaks the parted waters. This was that 
day on which, on the plains of Vcii, three hundred and six 
Fabii*^ fell. One house had taken upon itself the strength 
and burden of the whole city ; the hands of one family take 
up arms volunteered bi/ them ; each goes forth a high-born 
soldier from that camp out of which each one v'as fitted to f/o 
forth a general. The nearest route' is by the right-hand side 
passage*'* of the gate of Carmenta. Whoever you are, pass 


^ Tethys."] — Vcr. 191. Tclhys was ouc of llic most aiiciftiit deititjs. 
She was the wife of Occauus, daughter of Cielus and Vesta, and thefoslcr- 
inother of Juno. 

Faunus.] — Ver. 193. The *Insida sacra/ on the Tiber, contained the 
temple of Faunus, as also those of Jupiter and Ailsculapius. It was built 
by the yEdiles, a.o.c. 509. 

^ Fabu."] — Ver. 196. Ovid places this event on the 13th of February. 
Livy, book 6, c. 1, places it on the 18th of July. 

^ Right-hartd side passage.'} — Ver. 201. ‘Dextro — Jaiio.' It has been 
already mentioned, that the janus was the arched or covorcil passage bf a 
gateway. Many of those at Koine had two passages for the convenience 
of people passing each way — similar to the plan of our Thanics Tunnel. 
After this day no one went out by the passage through which the Fabii 
liad passed. The w^ay wras called the ‘via scelerata,’ or ^infelix,' the ‘ac- 
curst’ or ‘unlucky way/ 
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it; it has cn evil omen. Tradition says^ that by 
the three hundred Fabii went forth. The gate is free 
:'4iiS^^l^me, but yet it has a had omen. ^Vhen with rapid step 
vll^^’ir^ached the swiftly rolling Cremera,^® (it was flowing 
';w61ien by the rains of the winter) ; they pitch their camp on 
plain ; they themselves, with drawn swords, rush through 
Tascan lines with vigorous onset. Just as when, from the 
-libyan*® crag, the lions rush upon the flocks scattered through* 
cat the wide fields. The enenw fly in all directions, and on their, 
backs receive disgraceful w<!fcds ; the earth is reddened with 
Etrurian blood. Onc,e more, and again they fall. When it is 
not possible for them to conquer in open fight, they prepare 
a stratagem, and the resources of ambush, llicre was a plain ; 
hills, and a forest well fitted to harbour the wild beasts of 
the mountain, shut in the extremities of it. In the midst of 
tliis plain they leave a few men, and the herds scattered here 
and there ; the rest of the troops lie hid, concealed in the un- 
derwood. Lo ! as a torrent, swollen by a deluge of rain, or 
by the snow wliicli flows melted by the warmth of the Zepliyr, 
is borne over the sown fields and tJie highways, and no longe* 
as it was wont, confines its current bounded by the margin of 
ifs banks ; so do the Fabii fill the valley with their straggling 
sallies, fl? 2 ^ftlic few they sec they despise ; they have no appre- 
hension from any other quarter. Whither rush ye, noble 
house? It is unsafe to trust a foe, unsuspecting nobles, 
beware of tl)e weapons of trcaclicry — valour perishes by strat- 
agem ; from every part tlie enemy springs forth into the open 
plain, and encompasses every side. What can a few brave 
men do against so many thousands ? or wdiat expedient have 
they that tiny can avail themselves of in the moment of dis- 
tress? As the wild boar chased in the Laurentine®^ woods 
afar scatters with his tusk like the liglitning the swift 
hounds, yet soon he dies himself; so do they perish, hut 


^ Oew^a.]— Ver. 305. A Tuscan river, falling into tlie Tiber a little 
to the north of Rome, and not far from Veii. . 

w Ver. 309. Mauritania, a district of IJbya, in Africa, was 

remarkable for the fierceness and voracity of its lions. 

*1 taurentine.l^es, 231. Laurentiim was a town of Latium, supposed 
to be the residence of the ancient kings, Picus, Faunns, and Latinos. Its 
name was derived from a grove of bay-trees, ^lauri,’ between Ostia and An- 
txum. It was remarkable for its breed of boars. 
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not unavenged ; and they deal and suffer wounds with i 
blows. 

One day had sent forth to battle all the Fabii ; one 
off those sent, yet it is worthy of belief that the God 
selves provided that there should survive some seed*:^f;i^ 
house of Hercules.®® For a boy of tender years®® and / ' 
viceable for war alone of the Fabian house had been ’ 
hind ; doubtless to the end that thou Fahius Maximus®* i 
in future times be bom ; by whom, through procrastinatl|^^^ 
the republic might be preservcdJI^ • 

Contiguous ill position are three Constellations,®® the 
and the Snake, and the Goblet, that lies between them. both. 
On the Idea they are hidden, they rise on the following night ; 

I will sing why the three arc thus connected together. 

It happened that Phoebus was preparing a solemn festival 
for Jupiter (my story sluill cfiuse no very long delay). “Go, 
my bird,” said lie, “ that nothing may retard my rites of duty, 
and bring a little water from the gushing fountains.” The raven 
lifts with his hooked claws a gilded goblet,®' and wings on 
high his aerial route. There stood a fig-tree loaded with fruit, 
still hard He tries it with his beak — the frUit 

was ndt fit to he gathered. Heedless of his commnnds, ho is 
said to have sat down beneath that tree, until in tlie slowly 
passing lapse of time the fruit became sweet. And at 
last, having satiated his appetite, he seizes in his black claws a 
long water-snake, and then returns to his master and makes a 


Hercules.']-*-'^ ox, 237. It was a tradition, that tiie Tabii were de- 
scended from Hercules, ])y a (iau(?htcr of Evandcr. 

^ Of tender years.'] — Ver. 239. T^ichulir, in his Homan Ilistorj-, book 2, 
says that the Fabius who remained at home must have then been a grown 
man. lie gives a political solution of the whole story. 

Fabius Ver. 241. From the single survivor sprang 

Q. Fabius Maximus, who, in the second Punic war, after the defeat of tCc 
consul Flaminius at Lake Thrasymenus, was appointed pro-dictator. By 
counter-marches and ambuscades he harassed and weakened the army of 
Hannibal, and eventually saved Rome. Hence he was called Hhc I)ela}'cr,* 
‘Cunctator.' 

® ITiree Constellations,] — Ver. 243. He gives the achronycal rising of 
these three constellations on the 14th of February. 

My 6/rd.]— Ver. 249. The poets considered the crow sacred to 
Api^o on account of its supposed efficacy in augury and divination. 

A ffilded yoblet] — ^Ver. 251-2. Gower translates these lines thitt-* 

* The ge'iden tanker in his claws the crow 
Takes, and through air with waving wings doth row.’ 
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excuse. This creature was the cause of my delay, 
at the riiniiiug stream ; ’tis he that withheld the 
the fullilmcnt of my task.’" Pheebus answers, 
i^iDost thou add to tliy fault a lie, and darest thou by thy 
to attempt to impose upon the God of oi*acles? 
now so long as the green fig shall be firm“ on the tree, 
ilie no cooling water drunk by thee from any spring.” He 
ispoke, and as a lasting memorial of this ancient affair, the 
^Snake, the Bird, and the Goblet glitter as contiguous Constel- 
lations. * % 

The third dawn after the Ides beholds the naked Luperei, 
and the sacred rites of the two-horned Paunus®® will pro- 
ceed. Tell, ye Pierian maids, what is the origin of these rites, 
and whence derived they reached tlie fibodcs of Latium. Tlie 
ancient Arcadians are said to have worshipped Pan as God of 
cattle ; he most frequents the Arcadian mountains. Pholoe‘‘® 
will attest it, the streams of Stymphalus, and Ladon, which 
with rapid current flows into the sea, will attest it, and 
the ridges of the forest of Nonacris encircled wdth groves 
of pine, and the lofty Cyllene and the snows of Parrhasia. 
Pan was the guardian of the herd, Pan, the God of the 
mares ; he used to receive offerings for the preservation of the 
sheep. Evander brought over with him the woodland divinities. 
Here, where now the City stands, w^as then but the city’s 
site. Thence do we reverence this God, and the rites imported 
from the Pelasgians.®^ By ancient usage the Flamen Dialis 

Shall be firm,'] — Vcr. 263. ^Lactens' is literally * waxing full of 
milk.' ‘Lac/ ‘milk/ was the name given to the juice of the unripe fig, 
while it is yet in a hard state. 

Fawius.] — Ver. 267. He ^vas one of the ancient kings of Latium, 
and being deilic<l, in time became confounded with the Arcadian deity Pan. 
As Pan w'as attended by numerous minor Pans, so there were numerous 
Fauni. 

PAoZoe.]— Ver. 273. ‘Pliuioe/ and the several places here men- 
tioned, w'tTc in Arcadia. Pholoe was a mountain; Stymphalus was the name 
of a city and a lake there, whence Hercules, as his sixth labour, chased 
the Stymphalian birds, and slew them. The river Ladon falls into the 
Alpheus, and not into the sea; it was rcniarkahle ias the excellent 
quality of its water. Nonacris was a town of Arcadia, near which was 
the river Styx, whose waters were so pestilential tlmt they could be carried 
in no vessel whatever, except one made of the hoof of a mule. Cyllene 
mas a mountain of Arcadia. Parrhasia was a town of the same country. 

Pelaagians.] — ^Ver. 281. The Arcadians were mnerally deemed to ba 
of the Pelas^ian race, who seem to have been the abori^es of Greece. 
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attended these sacrifices. You ask, then, why 
why (for thus to run is their practice,) they have 
naked, having stripped off their garments. The 
iiimself loves to run at large on the lofty hills, and 
sudden the scared wild beasts. The God, naked himself, 
manda his attendants'^- to go naked ; for dress was 
convenient for running. The Arcadians are said 
tenanted the earth before the birth of Jupiter, and that 
existed before tlie moon. Their mode of life was like* that 
the beasts of the field, spent amid no comforts ; they were still a ' 
multitude unskilled in arts and uncivilized . For habitations, they 
knew of the boughs of trees alone, for corn the blades of 
grass ; water taken up with their two palms was nectar to them. 
No steer then panted under the crooked plough; no land 
was then under the control of the husbandmen. As yet 
the use of the horse**’* was not Jaioicn ; each one carried 


himself; the sheep then used to go clothed with its own 
llcece. They dwelt in the open air, and had their bodies 
nak6d, taught to endure the heavy showers and the southern 
blasts. Still do the naked jn* tests recall to mind the vestiges 
of ancient usage, and testify the hnmble resources of olden 
times. But there is a story told, full of old-fashioned hu- 
mour, why Faunus has a particidar aversion to garments. 
It chanced that the Tirynthian youth was travelling in the 
company of his mistress,®* Omphale. Faunus, from a lofty 
hill-top, saw them both. lie saw, and caught the flame — ‘ ye 
mountain Goddesses,’ said he, ‘farewell; this Wy shall hence- 


Commands his atlendants.} — Vcr. 287. Gower gives this version, 

* The god self-naked, naked makes his frie ; 

Clothes are a luudi'ancc to agility.’ 

Use of the horseJ] — Vcr. 297. Bcllerophon is said to have been the 
ilrst to teach mankind the use of the horse. 

^ Aiicient usageJ] — Ver. 301-2. Gower translates these lines, 

* Therefore they naked run, in sign and honor 
, Of hardiness, and that old bare-skinn'd manner.’ 

His mistress,'] — Vcr. 305. Hercules had been sold by Mercury, to serve 
as a slave for three years, to Oinphale, queen of Lydia or Masonia, in order 
that the purchase-money miglit be paid to Enrytus,as a compensation for the 
loss of Ipbytus, his son, who had been slain by Hercules. That he was 
taken into the especial favour of Omphale we may perceive from this story. 
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|.]te,iEay love.”*^® The Meeonian. queen was walking o/«- 
distinguished by her gold embroidered vestment, her 
tresses llowing over her shoulders. A golden screen 
•■ jl^ elfed the scorching sunbeams, which yet the hands of 
/Hercules, strong as they were, supported. And now had 
reached the grove of Bacchus, the viiie^'ards of Tmolus, 
''imd the dewy Hesperus was running his course on his 
dusky stced.*^’ She enters a grotto whose roof was fretted 
witlx, porous pebbles, and the natural pumice stone; at its 
entrance ran a bubbling streamlet. And now wdiile the at- 
tendants are preparing the repast, and the wine for tliem to 
quaff, she arrays Alcidcs in lier own attire. She gives him 
her fine w’rought gown, dyed wdtli Gmtuliaii purple ; she gives 
him the net-work zone, with wdiich just now she had been girt. 
The zone is too small for his girth ; she unlooses the laces 
S>£ the gown, that he may get his huge hands through. Her 
annlets lie liad already broken, not made for such arms as 
those. His big f(*et‘'^ WTre bursting asunder ihc scanty ties of 
her sandals, She lierself takes the ponderous club, and the 
spoil of the libn, and Jiis lesser weapons stored in llieir quiver. 
In this dress tliey jiartakc of the repast ; in this dress they 
resign their bodies to sleep, and lie apart upon couches placed 
closed to one anotlier. The reasoE> was, that they were about 
to prepare a pious sacrifice to the discoverer of the vine, wdiich 
they ought to perform in a state of purity wdieii the day had 


Be my love.'] — Vcr. 307-8. The (juaint Iraiii^latioii given by Gower 
of these two lines is, 

* He eyes ami frl"s, and ‘'tjonntry lasses” cries, 

^’onc for my die! ; here my Cupid lies.' 

DiisTcy steed.] — Vcr. 314. lie has a dusky steed assigned him, as the 
aky on his approach becomes darker. For the opposite reason a white horse 
s assigned to Lucifer, the movhing star. 

Uis big feet.] — Vcr. 324. Gower's version of this line is, 

‘ His huge plaice-foot her pretty sandals rent.' 

The Gmtulian, or African inirple, mentioned a few lines before, was proba- 
bly of inferior quality. Alcidcs was one of the epithets of Hercules, from 
the Greek word d\K^, ‘strength.' 

In a state qf purity.] — ^Ver, 330. The sacrifice was to be to Bacchus, 
god of the vine. Sacrifices to the gods were expected to he perfonned by 
Uie attendant devotees in a state of perfect pmity, and uncontaminated 
>ft1tireai:h of chastity. Gower's version of this and the preceding line is— 

‘ Because, next day, some rites to Jove’s wine son 
They should perfim, which must be purely done.’ 
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dawned. ’Twas midnight. What docs not 
passion dare ? Amid the shades of the night, Faunns 
tlie dewy grotto, and when he sees the attendants reloied.'^W^ 
sleep and wine, he conceives hopes that in their master and' 
tress tliere is the same drowsiness, lie enters, and the' daxi^; 
ravishcr wmidcrs to this side and that, and stretches 
cautious hands and follows their direction. And now he 
ronic to the bedding of a spread couch which he hadfotind 
g roping i and as he thought y w^as about to be successful in his 
venture. Wlien he touched the hide of the tawny lion all 
shaggy w ith its coarse hair, he w'as alarmed and withdrew his 
hand, and terrified he shuddered with fear ; as oft the tra- 
veller has witJidrawn his startled foot on seeing a serpent. 


lie next feels the soft coverings of the couch which was 
close by, and is deceived by the false indication. lie climbs 
the bed, and lies down on the side nearest to him. His 


passions arc at the highest j)itch — ^meantime he draws up the 
fjcd-clothes from the bottom ; the legs he finds are all brist- 
ling, rough with thick luiir. The Tyrinthiaii hero flings him 
back with his arni^W^ as he is making furllicr attempts ; he 
tumbles fi’om the toj) of the couch. An uproar is the con- 
sequence, the jMjconiaii queen summons licr attc'iidants aloud, 
and calls for lights;’^ the lights being brouglit, tlic transac- 
tion is discovered. Faunus is groaning aloud, tumbled vio- 
lently from the lofty couch, and with difficulty he raises his 
limbs from the haj*d ground. Both Alcides laughs, and those 
W'ho sec him lie spraw ling ; the Lydian damsel laughs too at 
her gallant. The God, thus deceived through a dress, thence- 


Flings tiim JeeX?.] — ^Ver. 349-50. Gower translates this and the fol- 
lowing lines — 

* Attempting more, Alcidcs from the couch 
Throw s him quite olf. ^ Down lumps the lustful slouch. 

Majouia at the noise for lights doth erj', 

Wliich, brought there, make a strange discovery. 

Ho, with liis fall much bruised, grones and mones, 

And, much ado, heaves up his heavy bones. 

Alcidcs laugh’d, juid all at that night-rover, 

And Omphale laughs at her goodly lover.’ 

Calls for lights.'] — Ver. 351. The servants, who slept just outside of 
the chamber of their master or mistress, usually kept a lamp bumiog ; 
therefore the light was brought even before Faunus could rise £K)m the 
floor. 
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^y| hales garments that impose upon the sight, and sum- 
Am officials to his rites in a state of nakedness. To 
teauscs imported from afar, add, my Muse, the Latin ones, 
let my courser now pace his naheo dust, 
h h she-goat being slain, according to custom, to the horny- 
H^ytoOted Fauniis, a crowd came by invitation to the scanty 
wpast, andivJiile the priests were making ready the entrails 
transfixed with spits of 'willow, tlic sun now reaching Ins mid 
course, Romuhis and liis brother, and the shepherd youth, 
Vere exposing tlieir naked bodies to the sun and the dust of 
the plain.''* Th(‘y ga've exercise to their arms in 8])ort with 
the boxing-gloves,’* and the javelin, and tlie weight of the cast- 
ing Htonc. A shepherd from an eminence exclaimed — “ llonm- 
lus I the robbers arc dnMng away the oxen through the 
sequestered fields ; to the rescue !'* ^Twould take too long a 
lime lo put on arms ; each rushes forth in a different direc- 
tion : by the spear of llemus the spoil was recovered. As 
soon as he returned, he takes off from the spits the hissing 
entrails, and sa^s, “ These, in trulh, none but a conqueror 
sliall eat.^^ As lie sa\N he (^ocs, and so do the Fabii. llo- 
muliis arrives there too late, and sees nothing hut the board 
and the picked bones. lie smiled, but ^ .'is annoyed tliat the 
Fabii and Remus had been able to gam a victory, and that Ins 
owm Quinctilii"^ could not. The fame of the transaction still 
abides zri/// w S’ ; they siiU run >\ithout a garment, and be- 
cause the result was fa> curable, it has a lasting edebrity. 

Perhaps too, you may ask, why that place is called the 


^ The plain.'^ — ^%cr. 3G6. I’robahly the 'Campus Martius/ or ‘field 
of Mars,' w hull wn- a plaui of great extent, near the Tiber, where the 
Romans usal to cxeniisf. It\>as the pri\atp property of the Tarquins, 
and on tlicu: expulsion was consecrated to Mars, the patron of waihke 
exercises. 

^ The hoxtng-gloi e?.] — ^Vcr. 367. This is Ihc nearest translation that 
can be ^iven to the '\\ord 'esrstus,* which were coverings* of leather foi tlic 
hand, wlb lead or iron sewed on them to render the weight of the blow 
more effective. On the other hand, xvith us, the boxing-glove is used for 
the opposite purpose, to diminish the weight of the blow. The casting- 
stone ta’as thrown cither from the hand or the sling. It does not appear 
which, in tliis instance. 

own Qumctihi/] — ^Vcr. 37B. The Fahii arc said to have been 
the companions of llemus, and the Quirctilii, the associates of Romiiius. 
The Fabii were of Sabine origin, while the Quinctilii were a Roman 
Unoly. 
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‘Lupercal/ or 'vrliat reason marks the day with 
name. The Vestal Ilia'® bad given birth to her 
progeny, while her uncle held the sovereign sway, 
the children to be taken away and to be drowned in tiie'riVi^*{ 
What art thou doing I one or other of these will be 
hereafter, Ilis servants w'ith reluctance perform hiS' cruj^lX 
commands : they weep and bear the twins to the commanded-* 
place. Albula,'® that stream, whose name, Tiberinus drownedr^: 
in its w'aters, cliangcd into that of Tihcr, by chance w^as swollfea.'-' 
by the floods of winter. H'ere, where the market-places” noyr 
ar(% you might see boats 'wandering .about ; where, too, thy 
valley now' lies, O Circus MaA'inius.'** When they had come ' 
liither, and could advance no further, first one and then the 
other of them says, “ And see how like they are ! and how 
lovely is each ! yet of the t'W'o that one has more life in him. 
If origin is to be indicated by looks, if the likeness deceives me 
not, 1 suspect some Cod (whom, I know not) to be your father. 

The vestal lUa. — Vof, 383. Ilia, or Rhea Silvia, whose story is told 
norc at length in the next hooV, %Ans the daughter of Nuniitor, king of 
Al!)a Longa. In order tliat she might not, by becoming a mother, endanger 
the sovereignty of Amulius, her uncle, m ho had usurped the throne and 
banished his brother, he devoted her to the service of Vesta, and, in con- 
5''(|ucucc, to perpetual chastity. Mars having become enamoured of her, 
slic oonceiv(.*(l twins by him, whose history is here told, and is repeated in 
tl»e no.xt book. She was buried alive; the punishment invariably inflicted 
on Vestal virgins when convicted of a violation of their vow* of chastity. 

Aibufa.] — Ver. 389. This was anciently the name of the Tiber. 
‘Alims' is the Latin for ‘ white,' and the river was so called from the wliilc- 
uess of its waters. It w'as called Tiber after Tiberinus Sylvius, the suc- 
cessor of Capetius, king of Alba, and who was drowned in its stream. 

^ Market-places.'] — Ver. 391. There were two kinds of ‘fora' at 
Rome — the ‘ forum' for litigation and procc^>s at law, and the ‘ forum,' or 
‘market-place,' such ns the ‘forum boarum,' or ‘cattle-market ; ' ‘piscariuni,' 
or ‘ fish-market ; ' ‘olitorium,' or ‘ herb-market ; ' ‘suariiini,' or ‘pig-market. ’ 

O Circus Maximus.] — Ver. 392. This, ‘ the Greatest Circus,' w'as 
originally built by Tarquinius Priscus, and vras situate in a prolonged 
valley batween the Palatine andAventinc Hills. It was a mile in circum- 
ference. and received great improvements from Julius Cresar. It was able 
to contain at least 150,000 persons ; Pliny says 250,000 ; perhaps the former 
number when sitting, the latter w’hcn standing. There the public games 
and shcw.s were celebrated, which formed the favourite recreation of the 
Romans of all classes. It was called ‘ Maximus,' ‘ greatest,' because there 
were several other ‘ circi' at Rome, as the Circus Flamimus, Circus Vati- 
canus, and others were built in later times by Nero, Caracalla, and other 
emperors. 
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God really was the author of your birth, he would 
you aid at so perilous a moment. Your mother 
would bring you aid, were she not herself in need 
who in one day has become a mother and has been 
childless. Babes ! bom togctlier, togctlier to die ! sink 
^jjether beneath the waters.^* He had ceased speaking, and 
h 5 jautd them down, having first talten them from his bosom. The 
V&t^nts screamed with a similar cry ; you would imagine that 
they were conscious of their fate. With tearful cheeks the 
servants return to their homes. A hollowed ark” bears them 


placed therein on the surface of the stream, Ah ! what a weight 
of Qcstiny did that one slight plank support ! The ark driven 
bg the breeze into the shady woods settles in the slime as the 
river subsides by degrees. There was a tree, the remains of 
11 are still in existence ; and that which is now' called the 
lluminal,’-' was once the llomulan fig-tree. Wondrous to relate, 
a she- wo If that had just brought forth came to the twdns thus 
exposed ; who w'ould believe that the wild beast did not hurt 
the babes? To do them no injury is not enough for lier^ 
she even aids them ; and those, whom a she-wolf is nourish- 
ing, the hands of a relation could brook to destroy. She 
stands still, and with her tail she fawms u])on her tender foster- 
lings, and with her tongue forms their two bodies into shape. 
You liiiglit know that they w'ere begotten by Mars ; they have 
no fear ; they draw' her udder, and arc nourished by the aid 
of milk not destined for them htj nature. She gave a name to 
the phice — the place®" to the Luperci. The nurse has a higli 


1 tiallowL'd ark.'\ — Vcr. 4u7. ‘Alveus' is ‘a hollow woodcii vessel/ 
or * a tub.* It may here mean nn ark which the servant had provided for 
the purpose ; or inorf! probably the wooden cradle in which the children 
had been hud, and wliich, with the view of giving them a chance of safety, 
he pur}) 0 .sely set adoat, instead of drowning them, as he had been ordered. 

Ver. 412, The author supposes this word to he a cor- 
ruption froiM * RomuJa,' w’hich derivation is unw’orthy of attention. It is, 
with much ' more probability, supposed to have been so named from 
‘ruinis,' or fruma,' the ancient name for the breast, from the infants 
having been there suckled by the wolf. According to some, it took its 
name from ‘ rumen,’ the ‘ thi-oat,' because under this tree the cattle used 
to cltew the cud, or ruminate. Tacitus teUs us that the tree, in his time, 
was still standing in the Comitium. Others say that the tree referred to 
by him was planted by Attios Naevius. Perhaps it was propagated from 
the one under which the inihnts were sad to have been found. 

^ The Yer. 421. The Lupercal, where Pan wras worshipped,, 
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reward for the mi]k she gave. What prevents that the 
perci should derive their name firom the Arcadian 
llie Lyceean Faunus has his temple in Arcadia, Bride 
made, what dost thou await ? not by potent herbs, n^ :bjf • 
prayers, not by the magic incantation — wilt thou became 
mother ; with patience await the blows of the right hand that 
fructiiiea ; soon shall thy father4n-law have the wi&hed*f(Kr 
epithet of grandfather For it was that period, when by a 
4;niel fate the matrons were affording but few pledges of iueilf. 
fruitfulness. “ What avails it me,’’ exclaimed Romulus, to 
have carried off the Sabine women (this took place while he 
held the sceptre) if my violence has produced for me, not 
strength, but only war in return; it had been better for me to 
have had no daughters-in-law at such a price. At the base of 
the Esquilian hill, there was a grove, uncut for many a year, 
and called by the name of the mighty Juno. When they 
came thither, both the matrons and the men with bent knees 
prostrated themselves in supplication. Then lo ! suddenly 
the tops of the shaken wood trembled, and the Goddess uttered 
these wondrous words through her sacred grove, ^‘Let a sacred 
hc-goat have access to the Italian matrons.” The multitude, 
alarmed by this ambiguous oracle, was confounded. There was 
an augur, whose name has been lost in the lengthened lapse ' 
of years ; he had lately come an exile from the Etrurian boU.*® 
lie sacrifices a hc-goat. The matrons at his bidding sub- 
mitted their backs to be smitten by the hide that had been 
cut into thongs. The moon was resuming her new horns 

the author here says was so called from ' lupa,’ a she-wolf,' and gave its 
name to the * Lupercif the priests of Pan. It was a cave in the Palatine 
Hill, and is said to have been consecrated to the worship of Pan hy 
Evander. He also suggests that the Lupercal may have l)een so called 
from the name * Lyemus,' which Pan derived from Mount Lyeseum, in 
Arcadia, which name being \vKaiov, meaning ‘of,' or ‘infested by wolves,' 
would be rendered hi Latin hy ‘ Lupercum,' a word of similar import. Per- 
haps the festival was so called from the words ‘ luo,' to sacrifice or ‘expiate,' 
,and ‘caper,' a ‘ he-goat,' as a goat was sacrificed to Pan on this occasion. 

Orandfather.'\ — Ver. 427-B. Gower's version of these lines is— 

* Take patiently stripes from the fmitful hand ; 

Thy father then shdl be a father grand.' 

® The Etrurian soil.'] — ^Ver. 444. Etruria was the country which sup- 
piled Rome both with rites and priests in the earlier ages, and was espe* 
cially renowned for its skill in the arts of augairv and divination. 

7 
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tenth course jTmw that Udio, anti suddenly the husband 
■ hfefeame a fntlier, the wife a motlicr. Tlianks were given to 
<7 fliHcina this epithet the grove gave to thee, 0 Goddess ; or it 
7’. because tlioii hast‘ie/tt/er ihg care our introduction to the 
light. Si)arc, I pray, gentle Lucina, the pregnant females, and 
^thout pain bring fortJi from the womb its matured burden. 

The next day has now daw ned ; do thou cease to reJy on tlic 
winds ; the gales at this season of the year .are not to bo trusted. 
The breezes are unsteady ; and fr)r six days tlic loosened gate 
of the prison of iUolus ^ afl unboiled stands wide op(‘n. 

Now, lightc'ued of his burden, the Wiiterbearer has 
on his knee, with liis urn ohlicpiely sloped ; be tlioii, the J'isli, 
the next to receive the licavenly steeds. TJiey say that 
thou and thy hrotlier"’' (for ye glitter as contiguous con- 
slellatioua) hore on your backs two gods. Once on a time, 
llionc^'^ dying from the frightful 1'yP^on, at that period when 
Ju]>iter boro arms in defcju-e of heaven, aecompanied by flie 
infant Cuj)id, came to the Euphrates, and sat on the margin 
of the river of ralestinc.^” Tlic poplar and tlic reeds elothed 
(he top of the banks, and the willow's allbrdcd a ho^ie that 


Lucina.l — Ver. 4-19. A title of Diau.'i. as prcsifllnj^ over the birtli of 
mortals, (Irrhcd from the Latin * ‘ or from ‘ hiens,’ 

p:ro\e/ the plaec of her wor^Iiip, as the poet cx])laias in this and the next 
lino. 

.H4 pf’ison of yEaUis.'] — Vcr. 456. /^iolus Avas the son of Jupiter ainl 
Aeesta, or Serp;esta, o,iui»:liter of lIip])otab, a Trojan. JIc; Avas King of 
Lijraru and tlie adjacent iolands (called from him Aiolian), near Italy and 
Sicily. Strong) Ic, uoaa' Stromholi, was one of these. It was a xolcanie 
mountain, and, as it W'as IxdicA'cd tliatthe inhabitants could tell from its 
smoke, throe days wliatw'md would hloAV, the fable became eurreni 

that yLolus AA'aij the god of the AAiiids, and that lie held them nnprisoiierl in 
his dominions. 

Thy brother. 1 — ^Ver, 458. Tlic one looking toAvards the north was 
called * Borons/ and was situated under the arm of Andromeda. The cne 
looking towards the south was called ‘Notiiis,' and wasbcloAvthc shoulder 
of the constellation B<]uus*. 

Diane.’] — ^Ver. 461. According to Homer, this goddess was the 
mother of Venus ; hut the poet, by here introducing her in company with 
Cupid, evidently confounds her with that goddess. Typhon, or Tyjihreus, 
has liocri noticed in the note to line 523 of the first book. According to 
llyginus, Tyidion did present himself, whereon Venus and her son were 
turned into lishes. 

w Pofestine,]-~~VcT. 464. Palestine was only a sfcall portion of S}Tia, 
wliicb the river Euphrates formed the eastern boundary. 
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by tlicin they might be concealed. While she h in her plaiOer. 
of eom*i‘almi*iit, the grove roars with the- blast; she.tni^,' 
pale witli tciTur, and fancies that the forces of tlic enemy*® lat.- 
at hand. And as slie clasps her sou to her bosom, she say^;. 
“ Assist, ye nymjdis, ar.d give aid to ns two Divinities.^^ inftr;' 
mediately, she plunged inio the stream. Two lishes feore' 
them up ; for which they now have Constellations as a merited 
reward. Tn conscciuence, the superstitious Syrians deem it 
im])i()ns to ])]aeo fhi.s kind of animal on iheir tables, nor d'6 
^fliey profane their lips withllsh/® 

The next day is without any mark of dLstinctiou ; hut the 
<me aft(‘r it lias hcen consecrated to Quinim.s. lie wIk now 
heav.s this name was formerly Itoimduf' ; cither because hyllie 
.aneieiit Sabines a spear was called ‘euris’ (from his spear 
thevarrior Cod came to the stars), or because tlie Quirites 
gave llieir own nairu; to their king, or because he had joined 
the Ciirian> to the iloman people. For his father that 
hears sway ovei’ nil arms, afliT lie beheld the U(‘W walls, and 
many a war tinished b\ tlie hand of Homnlus, said, ‘*0 .fupiler, 
the llonian po\>er has strength of Us oav/, and needs not the 
s.'Tvlcij of my oUVpring. Ue.Ntore the son to the fatlicr; 
thongli one is cut oil', he that remains shall he to me in place 
of llenuis and himself. Thou didst tell me tliat there shall 
he one, wliom thou wilt rm.se to the azure vault of Heaven : 
let the words of Jove be fullillcd.*^ Jupiter nodded a.ssciit ; 

M porces of the enemy. '\ — Ver. 4G8. ‘ Iloshies inaiiiib' may mean cither 
the troops or forces of the gianl^, nlio were anling; llitir kiiibiniin in the 
f-ianl '\^ar, or ‘the huudsof her enonij ' himself. In the laltt-r case the Iraiis- 
lil ion would be, ‘fiineics that the haads of l»er enemy are even mu' upon lier.' 

Profane their lips."] — Ver, The S\riuns laid a notion tliat 

.swelling of ihe body and idccratioii Avould he tlie consequenee of eating 
ti.sh, and this was perhaps the true reason of their absliiienec fioiu that 
rliet. They offered either fish or representations of them in metal to the 
goddess, Atergatis, who was their deity con-espouding to Venus, Gower 
tlius transhnes these lines — 

‘ lienee Syrians hate to eat that kind of fishes ; 

Xor is it fit to make their gods their dishe-s.* 

^ The Curietis.'] — Ver. 480. When Koimdn.s agi'ecd with Tatin?, 
king of the town of Cures, to incoriioratc his subjects into the Komau 
btaU*, it was settled that the Koiiiaris should he called ‘ Curites,’ or 
' C^uirites,^ in honour of their new .issoci.ates, the'Curitcs or Curians, as 
well as * Koiiiaiii,’ from the name of Uoi^iuliis. 

y 2 
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nod cither pole was shaken, and Mlos^^ felt the^^rej#- 
' weight of the heavens. There is a place ; the people of 
called it the fen of Caprea it chanced that there, 0 
Bomulus, thou wast dispensing justice to thy subjects. The 
sun Vanishes, the intervening clouds conceal the sky, and 
the heavy shower descends with pouring torrents. It thun- 
ders, and the heavens are rent asunder with the sent forth 
lightnings. The people disperse in flight, the while the mo- 
narch on the steeds of his sire is speeding to the stars, 
lliere was mourning, and llie senate was under a charge of 
murder falsely iinpiitod to it: and possibly that persuasion 
might have remained fixed in the minds of men. But Julius 
Proculus**^ was on liis way from Alba Longa the moon was 
shining, and tlierc was no need of a torch, when, with a sudden 
peal, the clouds thundered on his left hand. He started back, 
and his hair stood on an end with terror. Romulus, graceful, 
and larger tlian the human size, arrayed too in his kingly 
robe, seemed to stand before him in the middle of the way, 
and at the same time to say^ Forbid the Ciuirites to hunent, 

Vcr. 490. lie was the son of Jupiter, and was the father of 
tlie Plciiidcs, who were placed by Jupiter among the const cllalions. lie is 
also said to have been the father of the llyudcs, who received a similar 
honour. Atlas was the name of a niouutabi in the country of Mauritania, 
in Africa, so high that its summit was not visible; hence the fahlc, that .a 
king of that region supported the heavens. The most probable solution of 
the fable, is that lie was an astronomer of Libya, who frequented that 
mountain for the puqjose of making astronomical observations. 

** The fen of Capna,'] — Ver. 491. This * fen of Caprea,' or * Capra,' 
the * she-goat,' was a marsl' near Home, in the Campus Martius. Honndus 
is said to have been promulgating the laws or reviewing his army liere 
when he was translated. &oiiie accounts represent him as having been 
assassinated while holding the senate in the Temple of Vulcan. 

*3 Julius Proeulus."] — Ver. 499. Dionysius says that he was a citizen 
of Alba Longa. 

Alba Lowji.] — Ver. 499. This was originally a colony from Lavi- 
nium, in Latium, and was founded by Ascaiiius, the son of Jlneas, at the 
foot of the Alban Mount. It was so named from the discovery in that 
bp( t, of a white sow and her litter, as obscurely foretold by Helenus in 
his j^lrophecy, mentioned in the iEneid, Book 3, 1. 389. From its length 
it was called Longa. It was destroyed, with the exception of its temple^ 
by Tulhis Hostilius, who removed its inhabitants to Home. 

With terror.'] — Ver. 501-2. Gower's translation of this passage if 

' Lol suddenly the left-hand hedges quake ; 

He with his h irs turned bolt upright starts back/ 
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and let them not offend my Godhead with their tears* 
them offer me frankincense, and let the pious multitude 
adoration to Quirinus, their new God, and let them practise’^ 
father’s arts and warfare.” He gave these commands^ and 
vanished into the thin air. Proculus calls the two peoj^lm 
together, and reports to them the w?rds enjoined upon hilti. ' 
A temple is raised to the Divinity ; the hdl too“ is naiiied 
from him, and appointed days^^ bring back the religioufi 
services of the Roman father. 'J 

Why tlie same day is also called the festival of fools,®® now 
learn ; a reason, trilling indeed, but still appropriate, is sug- 
gested. The earth in ancient times had no experienced hus- 
bandmen ; the toils of wjir used to weary the active men of those 
days. There was more of glory m the use of the sword than of 
tlie curved plough ; neghicted by its owner, the fields used tp 
bear but little. Yet did the ancients sow the spelt, and reaped 
it, and gave the same when cut down, to Ceres as the first-fruits. 
Taught l)y experience they exposed it to the flames to be parched, 
and by their mistakes they suffered many a loss. For sometimes, 
they used to sweep up smutty ashes instead of grain ; some- 
times the flames set lire to their cottages. Fornax, the Goddess 
of the Kiln, was deified ; pleased with Fornax as a Goddess, 
the husbandmen pray that she will moderate the heat to the 
grain while parching. Still does the chief Curio^ appoint the 

The hill toor} — Ver. 511. Tlie Quirinal hill. But Festus supposes 
it to have derived its name from the Sabines of the town of Cures, who 
settled there and on the Capitoliiie hill. Niebuhr thinks there was a town 
on it called ^Quirium/ whence the name ^Quirites/ at first peculiar to 
the Sabine people. 

^ Appointed dags,'] — Vcr. 512, The Quirinalia were ataiivee, or ‘set' 
festivals. 

^ The festival of fools.] — Ver. 513. ‘Stultorum festa,' or ‘Fedaj.' This 
was another name of the Quirinalia, because those who from want of time, 
or being on a journey, or, as the poet says further on, who were unable to 
learn the time when their own Curia performed the rites, and had not sacri- 
ficed with the rest of the iieoplc on the Fornacalia, did so on the Quiri- 
nalia, which was the last day for that purpose. 

^ Goddess of the Kiln.] — Vcr. 525. Fliny (Nat. Hist. Book 18) says 
that Numa deified the goddess Fornax. lie says, ‘Numa taught his people 
to propitiate the gods with the produce of the earth, to offer the salt cakes, 
and to parch the spelt, as when parched it was more wholesome for food. 
He also instituted the Fornacalia.' 

' Curio,] — ^Ver. 627. Romulus divided the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten ‘curim.' Each ‘curia’ had a temple of its own for the 
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^stivals of FoiTiax in form prescribed by law, but nflers no 
sacrifices at a fixed period : and in the bbrinn, where nlal^y a 
tablet* is suspended around, each ward is denoted by a certain 
mark. The foolish part of the people do not know whidi is 
their own ward, but perform a repetition of the racrificc on 
the last day. 

Honour also is paid to the graves® of the dead. Appease 
the spirits of your forefathers, and ofter small presents on tb? 
pyres that are lowf aince cold.* The shades of the dcad^ ask 
but humble offerings : affection rather than a costly gift is 
pleasing to them; kStyx below has no greedy Divinities. Dnough 
for them is tb.e covering of their tomb ovei^liadowed with the 
chaplets laid there, and the scattered fruits and, the little g?’aiu 
of salt; and corn soaked in wine, and violets loosened /Wwz 
the stem ; these gifts let a jar coiiUiin, left in the middle of 
the way. I do not forbid more costly offerings, but by these 
the shade may be appeased ; add prayers and suitable words, 
the altars being/r^^ erected. This custom did ilineas, no un- 
suitable teacher of the duties of affection, introduce into thy 

performance of the sacred riles, and was presided over by its own * curio/ 
so called because be took care of (‘curabat') the sacred rites. Over them all 
presided the ^ciirio inaximus,* or chief curio. Down to a.u.c. 5 t l, he was 
chosen from the palrieians; after that period, from the plebeians, 

* Many a tablet,'] — Ver. 529. In llic Forum the names of the curias 
were written on tablets, which sljilctl when and where they \\ ere about 
to perform such rites were not of the class of ‘stalivie,' or setf(‘asts, hut 
‘imperativre,* appointed by order of the Consul, the Praetor, or Pontifex 
Maximus. 

3 Paid to the gravefi,] — Ver. 5,33. The ^Fcralia/ in honour of the dfcid, 
were celebrated on the i'J:* of February, as it was formerly the last month 
of the year. Offerings v, cre ihen made to propitiate the manes or shad(*s of 
the dead. Festiis derives tlic word from ‘fero/ ‘to bear,’ because they ‘1>< .ir 
offerings*/ or from ‘ferio/ ‘*o slay,^ because sheep w'erc slain for sacrifice. 
Varro derives it from ‘iiifcri/ ‘the inhabitants of the infernal regions,’ ‘the 
dead.' 

^ Long since cold.] — Ver. 5.34. Literally, ‘extinguished.' The pile, 
before being ligliled, wa«J called ‘[»>tus;’ when lighted for burning the dead, 
‘rogus;' when extinguished, ‘bustum/ 

® Shades of the dead.] — V<t. 53.>. Literally, ‘Manes.’ According to 
some writers, the souls of the good, after death, became ‘ Lares -.’ those of the 
wicked ‘Lrmures/ or ‘Larvae;’ and the ‘Manes’ were those who^e state was 
as yet uncertain. The name is also applied to the two Oenii, Good and 
Esll, who were supposed ever to attend each individual, and to inhaliit his 
tomb after death. By others the 'Manes’ arc considered to liave been the 
deities of the infernal regions. 
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lanJa, 0 just Latiuiis. IIo used to ofTor the annual gifts to 
the Genius of his father : lienee did the adjoining nations 
learn the aflibetionate ceremonial. But at one time, while they 
were engaged in a iengthened war with contentious arms, 
they neglected the Parental days.® It was not with impunity 
ihnt they did so ; for, by reason of that cause of ill omen, 
Rome is said to have f(dt the heat of the funeral fires in the 
suburbs/ For my part I scarcely believe it, but their dead, 
forefathers arc said to have come forth from their tombs, and 
to have uttered their complaints in the hours of the still night; 
and they say that appalling ghosts, a phantom crowd, howled 
through the streets of the city and the fiehls of Tjatium. 
Afterwards, the omitted honours were paid at the graves, and 
there came an end of these portentous sights, and of the 
mortality as v:ell. But while these rites arc being per- 
formed, remain unwedded, ye damsels ; let the torch of pine 
v/ood aivait auspicious days. And let not the curved spear® 
part thy virgin ringlets, maiden, who appearest to thy im- 
patient mother already of marriageable years. Conceal thy 
torches, Ilymeneeus,® and remove them afar from these diSmal 
tires, the gloomy tombs have other torches than these. Let 
the I)iviniti(‘s too be concealed,*® with the doors of their temph's 
closed; be the altars without incense, and let the hearths 
stand without fire. Now phantom spirits wander abroad, and 
bodies that have been committed to the tombs ; now does the 

® Parental (fflfys.]-*Ver. 548. So called from 'parens/ *a parent,' ‘an- 
cestor/ or ‘relation/ on behalf of the spirits of whom sacrifice was made 
on tlicsc days. 

' III the stihurbs.'] — Ver. 550. It was forbidden by law to bum the 
dead within the walls of tlie city, that the priests might not be defiled by 
any casual contact with them, and that the houses might not be endan- 
gered by t{ie flames of the funeral piles. 

** The airred spear."] — Ver. 5G0. The hair of the bride was adjusted 
by the liubhaiid into six locks, with the point of a needle made into the 
shape of a spear, or, as some suppose, with the iioint of an actual spear. Fes- 
tus says, that this ceremony was typical of the guardianship of the matrons 
by ‘Juno Ciuitis,' or Juno ‘of the lance.' Perhaps it may have been typi- 
cal of tlie dominion intended by the husband to be exercised over his wife. 

® Hymenecus.] — Ver. 561. Hymen, or Ilymeninus, w'as the tutelar deity 
of marriage. He was son of Dacchus and Venus, or of Apollo and Calliope, 
Urania, or Clio. By some lie is said to have been the son of Magnes. 

*** Be concealed.] — Ver. 504. Let the doors be closed, that the deities 
may not see any inauspicious sights, such as funerals, whi<^ were especially 
objects of aversion to the gods. 
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ghost feed upon^’ the Tiands left for it. But yet these rites 
to last no longer, than fo allow that there should remain 
of the month as many days as my verses have feet.“* This 
' day» because on it they perforin the due offerings to the dead^ 
&ey have called ‘ the Feralia it is the last day for appeasing 
the shades. 

See, an old woman stricken in years, sitting in the midst of 
the girls, is performing the sacred rites of Tacita,*' yet she is 
hot quite silent herself:^* with three fingers she places three 
cloves of frankincense und(*v the thrcwshold, where the little 
mouse has made for him^eIf a hidden way : then she binds 
the enchanted threads with the dark coloured spindle ; then 
she roasts on the fire the sewed-np head of a pilchard which 
she has first scaled ti]i with pitch, and pierced with a brazen 
needle. Wine too she drops on it ; w hatever of the wine is 
left, she either drinks it herself, or her attendants, yet she 
herself takes the greater part. ‘‘We have tied up the tongues 
of our foes, and the mouths of our enemies,^’ says she, in the 
act of going out, and thm tlic drunken hag goes forth. You 
will at once ask of me, who is the silent Goddess ? loam what is 
known to me through the men of old times. Jupiter, smitten 
by an unconquerable passion for Juturiia, endured many things 

The ghost feed uponJ] — Vor. SfiC. At lliis period, viands were placed 
near the tombs, on whieli the Alam's were supposed to feed. It was sup- 
posed that they delighted in blood, and in consequence, animals were fre- 
quently slain at the funeral pile. 

Verses have feet J] — Vor, 508. Tlicre are eleven feet in an Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter ooupb’t, and as tlie Feralia w'cre held on the l*2thof 
tlio calends of March, there v\ould ho only rlovon days left in the month; 
tlio. poet means, tliat tlic Fcri lia must begin aud end on the 12th of the 
culciids of Mareh. 

Tacita.^ — Ver. 572. Taoila was also worshipped under the name of 
Mania or Muta, hosidcs the namo Lara, here mentioned. Neapolis, an old 
commentator on this author, thinks that these rites accompanied the Feralia, 
as expresshe uf tlie maxim, ‘L'o mortuis nil nisi honum,'’ ‘Be silent over 
the faults of the dead.’ Tlic rites here described are evidently of magical 
tendency, hut are replete with ahsunlity. Some writers say that Numa 
W'orshiiged 6ne of the Muses under this name. 

Qhfiw silent herselfl — Ver. 572. The eilitor of the Delphin editioa 
most ungallantly remarks on this passage, ‘An old woman be silent? She 
could just as soon hold a red hot coal in her mouths 

A pilchard^] — Ver. 678. The ‘mama' was a small sea-fish of little 
value, which was eaten salted by the x>oorer classes. It was perhaps 
sacrificed to the goddess because its name rcsembied her name, Mania. lU 
mouth being sewed up was typical of silence. 
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that ought not to have been endured by so great a God. At one 
time she used to lie hid in the wood among the hazel copses, at 
another time she used to plunge into the kindred streams. He 
calls together the Nymphs, which then frequented Latium, and' 
utters such ^vords as these in the midst of their company. 

This sister of yours is only spiting herself, and shuns that 
which is for her good, to lock herself in the embrace of the* 
highest God. Consult ye for us both ; for that which will be my 
highest pleasure, the same shall prove the great advantage of 
your sister. Prevent her, at the very brink, as she flies, in ordeh 
that she may not plunge her body beneath the waters of the 
stream.” He had said ; all the water Nym])hsof the Tiber nodded 
their assent, and those who dwell in thy chambers,^® 0 Goddess 
Ilia. It chanced there was a Naiad Nymph, Lara by name ; 
but her ancient name was the flrst syllable twice repeated,'® 
given to her for her infirmity of talkativeness. Many a time had 
Almo'* said to her, “Daughter, do hold your tongue;” but 
she did not hold it. ^he, soo)i as she reached the lake of 
her sister Jutiirna, says, “Avoid the banks,” and repeats the 
w’ords of Jupiter. She also went to Juno, and expressing pity 
for her as a Avife, says. “That husband of thine is 7tota 
smitten by the Naiad Juturna.” Jupiter was fiuious ; he de- 
prived her of the tongue which she had used with so little 
caution, and charged McrcuiT,'" “Take her to the shades below; 
it is a proper place for the silent ; a Nymph she is, but a Nymph 
of the infernal lake shall she he.” The commands of Jove arc 
now being executed ; a grove receives them on the road ; she is 
said to have tjikcn the fancy of the God who conducted her. He 
prepares to offer violcnee ; with her looks in the place of 
words she intreats him, and in vainwitli her voiceless mouth docs 
she struggle to speak. She becomes pregnant, and gives birth 

Thy chambers.] — Ver. 598. Ilia, vheii ])uricfl alive on the banks of 
the Tiber, was fabled to have become wedded to ihe god of the river. 

Twice repeated.] — Ver. 599. This name was ‘Lala,’ from the Greek 
\a\iiv, ‘to talk/ ‘to cliatter.' Another of her names was Larunda. 

Atmo.] — Ver. 601. The falltor of Lara, a rivulet in the Roman tef- 
' ritorj*, running from the Appiau way into the Tiber near the city. 

^ Mercury.] — Ver. 608. The son of Ju[)iter and Maia, and the mes* 
senger of the gods. His name was probably derived from ^merx,' ‘mer- 
chaudizc,’ as he was the god of trade and gain. He was represented with 
winged cap and winged sandals. 
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tn twins, the Lares,’*® who guard the cross ways, and ever keep 
their watch in our houses. 

The kinsfolk, lull of aftectioii, have named the next day the 
“Caristia,” and the company of relations assemble at the 
family feast. In good truth, it is a pleasant tiling to turn our 
attention from the tombs and our relatives who are di‘ud, to 
those who survive ; and after so many |^re lost, to see all tliat 
remains of our family, and to reckon the degrees of relation- 
sliip. Let the guiltless come ; far, iar hence be the unna- 
tural brother, and the mother cruel to her own offs]) ring ; the. 
mn for whom the father is too long-lived, tfw//lie who counts 
his mother s years; the cruel mother-in-law, too, who hales and 
oppresses her daughter-in-law. Far lumiie be the brothers-^ 
the descendants of Tantalus, and the wife of Jason, iiml slio 
who gave to the husbandman the pjivched secd-corii ; I’rogiie 
too, and her sister/'^ and Tereiis, cruel to them both ; and 

The iMves ."] — Vor. CIO. These deities were divided into the pnidic 
and x>rivate Lares. The private, or Jainiliars, are hy some supposed to have 
been the sanicwitli the ‘Maiies^ or ^sllades' of tlic aueoslors of tlie family 
occupying the house. The public ‘ T.arcs ' were, the ‘ iii bani,^ presiding o\ i r 
citic.s; ‘rustid,' over the country; ‘oompitales,^ over cross-roads; ‘marim.’ 
over the sea. Lar is an Etnirian word, signifying ‘lord,’ or ‘nohUV 

Caristia.l — Vor. Cl 7. From ‘earns,’ ‘dear,’ as these festivals wen* 
for tlie purpose of maintaining family love, and of licaliiig inisuiidcrsland- 
ings hy meet ing again. 

the hroth€r$.'\ — Ver. 627. Atreus and Thyestes, sons of I‘cloj)s and 
ITippodamia, lulled their half-brother Chrysippiis. Tliye^tes having sedue.-d 
Aiirope, the wife of Atreus, sent Pleistlienes, ttie son of Atrcii-?, uliorii he 
had brought up, to murder his father. Airciis, su])p05,ing liii.i to Ije tlie 
1,011 of Thyestes, slew him. According to another version of the story, 
Ai I'cus, feigning areconeiliat^m, invited Thyestes to his kingdom, and killetl 
and dressed the bodies of 'Faid.dus and Plcisthcmes, the sons of Thyestes ; 
and while tlio latter was enjoying tlie meal, .Atreus had llicir hands and 
heads brought in and sliown to tlie fatlicr, on which Thyestes lied to the 
court of Thesprotus. Medea, the wife of Jason, slew her own children. 

22 The j)arched secd-mrn.'y- /er. 628. Ino, daughter of Cadmus, mar- 
ried Alluenas, who had Phrixtts and Helle by a fonner marriage. These 
Ino resolved to destroy. She jiersuaded the women to parch the seed-corn, 
unknown- to their husbands. The (-rop failing, the oracle at Delphi was 
consulted how consequent famine might be avcrtoi^ Ino pcn-siiaded the 
messengers to say that Ajiollo directed Phrivus to be, saciificed to Jupiter. 
By celestial interference Phrixus was saved, and Aihainas becoming mad, 
Ino rushed into the sea, and w'as made a sea-goddess under the name of 
Leucothca. 

^ iVo|/ne.] — Ver. 629. Tercus, king of Thrace, married Progne, ami 
at her request went to Atlicns to bring Philomela to see her sister, and, 
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whoever increases his wealth hy the perpetration of ciinie. 
Oiler tli(^ IVankiiiccnsc to the propilions Gods of the family: 
Concord is said on tliia day to be present with extreme be- 
nij'iiity ; oiler, too, a share of the viands, that the presented 
]il Jitter, testimony of the pleasing honour, may feed the well- 
girt Lares.-* And now when niglit, fir advanced, sliall invite 
you to balmy slumbers, wlien ye are about to pray, take wine in 
abundance in your hand, and say, “Well may it be with us, and 
v.rll with thee, most excellent Cmsar, father of thy country,”*® 
t]i(‘ wine being ponred forth as you repoat the holy words. 

When the niglit shall liave passed away, Jet tlie God, who 
by bis landmark divides the liclds, be worshipped with the 
jir'iMistomed honours. ^IVrniiiius,-® whether tliou art a stone, 
or wliether a stock sunk deep in the field by the ancients, 
yet even in this form tbou dost possess divinity. Thee, the 
two owners of the fields crown with chaplets from their op- 
]>')sitc sities, and present with two garlands and two cakes. 
An altar is erected ; to Ibis the female peasant herself brings 
Ml a broken-'’ pan the fire taken from llie burning liearths. 
All old man cuts up the firewood, ami piles it on high when 
chopped, and strives hard to drive the branches into the 
rolsting ground. While ho is exciting the kindling blaze 
with ilried bark, a boy-** stands by and bolds in his hands a 


vavi^hed hor hy the way, he cut oui her tongue. , Of thisProgne 
was informed hy a roh*c>Yhich Philomela sent her, on which was described 
tlu: condurt of Ti'reus. Progne, on this, killed Itys, tlic son of Tereus, 
and soiNcd him. un to his father. Tereus would have slain her, hut the 
"ods oiiangcd him into a hoopoe, Progiic into a sw'allow, and Philomch 
into a niglit ingalc. 

Lnros.'] — 631. The Lares were represented in the Ga- 
hincan habit, w hieh covered the left bhoulder, Ictiving the right hare. The 
‘lialella,’ or platter, was a broad veNScl or dish, used in saeriliccs. 

** 0 ////W fW/7///y.l--Ver. 6,37. The health of Adgiistns was 
always given at private and public entertainments, according to a decree 
of the senate to that effect. 

TerMvwa.l — Vcr. 611. This god Was represented by a stone or 
stump, and not vntli human features, /.aetanlius says he \yas tlie stone 
which Saturn swallowed, mistaking him for Jupiter. Ilis worship was 
firdaiued hy Nnina, and Ills emblems were crowned with rtTcaths of 
flowers, oil his yearly festivals. 

^ In a hroA-cn.]— Ver, 645. *Curta.' It is difficult to say whether the 
word ‘curtiis' means, ‘broken/ or ‘small,’ here. Perhaps the former, as 
being a mark of the poverty of the person sacrificing. 

A Zioy.]— Ver. 650. Boys and girls, called ‘camilli/ and ‘Camillas, 
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broad basket. Out of this, when he has thrice thrown the 

S reduce of the earth into the midst of the flames, his little 
aughter offers the sliced honeycombs. Others hold wine ; 
a portion of each thing is thrown into the fire ; the crowd, 
all arrayed in white, look on, and maintain religious silence. 
Ibe common landmark also is sprinkled with the dlood of 
a slain lamb ; he makes, too, no complaint when a sucking- 
pig is offered to him. The neighbours meet in supplication, 
and they celebrate the feast and sing thy praises, holy Ter- 
minus. It is thou that dost set the limits to nations, and 
cities, and mighty Idngdoms; without thee all the country 
would be steeped in litigation. In thee there is no ambi- 
tion — by no gold art thou bribed; mayst thou with law 
and integrity preserve the fields committed to thy care. 
Iladst thou in times of old marked out the land of Thyrca,"*^ 
then three hundred persons would not have been consigned 
to death, and then, the name of Othryades would not have 
been read on the piled-up aim our. AUJv how much of his 
blood did he expend in his country’s cause ! Wliat, too, ha2> 
pened when the new Capitol was building ? This, namely ; the 
whole multitude of Divinities withdrew,^ and gave place to- 
Jupiter. Terminus, as the ancients tell, being found, re- 
maiiied in his shrine, and still possesses the temple in common 

assisted at the Homan sacrifices. They were required to be sound in health, 
perfect in limb, free horn, and with both parents living. Some suppose 
that they corresponded with the Ku^fiiXoi of the Curctes and Coryhanlcs, 
others with Cadmilus, one of the Cabin of Samotlirace. Others again sup- 
pose that ‘camillus' was merely an old Etrurian word, signifying ‘a boy.' 

Thffrea,} — Ver. 063. Thyrea was a town on the confines of Laconia 
and Argolis. It w'as conseque ntly claimed by the people of both countries, 
and they agreed to decide the claim by the sword. Tliree hundred men 
were chosen as champions on each side. Of these only three survived. The 
two surviving Argives hastened home triumphantly to announce their suc- 
cess ; hut Othryades, the Spartan leader, who was still living, arose from 
the ground, and erected a trophy of arms, and, according to Statius, in- 
scribed it with his own name, Written in his own blood, in honour of Jupi- 
ter Tropoenefaus, ^the possessor of trophies;' and then slew himself. Each 
party claimed the victory, and hostilities being renewed, the Spartans 
iiltimijj^y prevailed. The poet mentions three hundred, but the story is, 
that Bu hundred men were engaged in the confiict. 

* DivinitteB mthdrew,] — ^Ver. 668. They were consulted by Tarqui- 
niuB Superbus,' by auguries, and all but Terminus consented to be removed, 
wliich drcumstaiice was regarded as an omen of the future stability of the 
Bonttn empire. 
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with mighty Jove. Now, too, that he may see nothing buJ 
the stars above him, the roof of his temple has n little opening. 
After that circumstance. Terminus, no inconstancy was per- 
mitted thee ; in whatever situation thou hast been placed, 
there abide, and do not yield one jot to any neighbour asking 
thee ; that thou mayst not appear to favour a mortal rather 
than Jove. And whether thou slialt be struck by the plough- 
shares, or whether by the harrows, cry aloud, “This is my field/^ 
that is yours.” There is a road which leads the cithsens to. 
the fields of the Laurentines, realms once sought by the Dar- 
daiiian chief. On that road, the sixth ?;?wV-stone from the 
city is accustomed to witness the sacrifices made to thee, 0 
Terminus, with the entrails of a sheep. To other nations, land 
has been allotted with some fixed limits ; the extent of the 
Homan City and of the earth is the same. 

Now must I teU of the banishment^- of the king Tarqitinius, 
From that event the sixth day from the end of the month has 
derived its name^Tarquinius was the last that held sove- 
reign sway over the Homan j)eople, a wicked man,^^ but brave 
in arms. Some cities ho had taken, others lie had rased to 
the ground, and Gahit^^ he had made his own by a dis- 
graceful stratagem. For the youngest of his three sons^ 
plainly the oflspring^’ of Superbus, came in the silence of the 
night into the midst of the enemy. On the moment^ they un- 
sheathed their swords, “ Strike,” said he, “ an unarmed man ; 
this, my brothers*® and my lather Tarquinius -would wish ; he 

Tim is my — Ver. 677-8. Gower translates these lines thus — 

* And maugre thou art scratched with rake and plow, 

Cry, this is yours, and this belongs to you.* 

® The 'banishment.'] — ^Ver, 685. This festival was called the Regifugium, 
or ‘Royal flight.' 

® A wicked wiah.]— Ver. 688. He had murdered his father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, and then usurped his throne. He had been successful 
against the Volsci, and had taken Suessa Pometia, their principal town. 

3^ Gflfiit.]— Ver. 690. This was a town of Latium, nearly half way 
between Rome and Frscncstc. 

. ® Plainly the Ver. 691. Showing himself to he so b} 

bis unprincipled conduct. Gower translates this and the following line 
thus— * 

* For lo! his young son, and his own son right, 

Came into their foes' garrison by night.' 

My brotAera.]— Ver. 694. Titus and Aruns. Sextus was the 
voungest. Dionysius, however, makes Sextus to have been the eldest. 
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who has mangled my back %nlh the cniol lash.” Tliat ne 
might be onabltMl to say this, he had submitted to stripes. It 
was mooiiliglit, they look upon the youth and sheathe their 
•swords ; and, liaviiig drawn his tlress on one side, they s(*e 
his back all co\ej’ed with weals. Tliey go so far as to wt?ep, 
and they beg that he will superintend tlie management of the 
war; he, in his cunning, eoneurs with ihase unsuspecting 
men. And now grown powerful, he sends a friend, and asks 
his father what means he could point out to him for betraying 
Gabii. There is near at hand a garden well stocked with 
sweet-scented plants, having its »oij divided by a gently mur- 
nniring streamlet of watcu*. There ^rarquinius receives the 
secret despatches of liis son, and with a staff he knocks off the 
heads of the tallest lilies. When the messengcT returns and 
mentions io him llui striking down of tlic lilies, the son says, 
“1 understand ^^hat arc the orders of my father.” 'i'hcrc is 
no delay ; tlic prijicij)al m(‘u of the town of Gabii being first 
slain, tiie walls, dejjriNed of their chiefs, are delivered iq). 
Ijo ! dreadful to be seen! a serpemt issues forth from the 
midst of tlu* .altars, and drags the entrails from the extin- 
guished flames. JMunbus is consul ted.'*'’ An oracular response 
is relumed in those words; — Ifc shall be tlie conqueror who 
first shall hiss liis niotlier.” hastened they each man to 

kiss^*'’ liis rnotluT, a set who put faith in the Deity whom 
lh(‘y did not niiderstand. Brutus*'^ was a wise man, who 

The lilies.'] — Vor. /(C. IJoroflotiH (book 5. c. 92 ) tells us that 
7'!irasybulus, tyrant cniployrd the Mime mode of givini^ counsel 

io I’criiindor of Corinlli. t.ower tian.datca tbi.s and the next line in the 
following innnnci : — 

‘ T)»e scont l)riiigs word bo cropt the Ingbcst lilies : 

“ 1 know,” stiith Sextus, “ wliut my faiher’s will is.” ' 

Li\7 says that the heads of the highest poppies, ‘snmma papaverumf were 
struck otr. 

P/eoeius is consulled.] — Vcr.710. Titus and Aruns went to Delphi for 
this purpose, and at the baiiie time they cmpilrcfl wlio bhould succeed their 
father as ruler of Rome. The poet does not allu«le to tliis query; but to 
it "was given tbc answer mentioned in the text. 

JSaci man to Ar/ss.] — Ver, 715. Dionysius says, that they agreed to 
conceal the oracle, and that, kissing their parent at the same lime, they 
should reign jointly. liivy states, that they left it to oliance, hy dr.a\Ying 
lots which should salute his ))arcnt first. 

^ Ver. 717. His father, M. Junius, and his elder hrotlier, 
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tlio part of a fool, in order that lie might be in safety 
from thy machiiiations, 0 cruel Superhus ! lie, falling on 
lr*s fare," hissed his mother earth, while he was supposed to 
Imvc falleii down by reason of his foot stumbling. In the 
ipej'n time Ardea“‘^ is being beleaguered by the standards of 
Home, and, under blockade, endures tedious delay. While 
they are unoernpied, and the enemy fears to join battle, they 
nmuse themselves in camp, and the soldier spends his time in 
MlleiU'ss. The young Tar(|umius entertains his comrades 
with feasting and wine, and the son of the king says to them, 
“ While this stubborn Ardca detains us by its ti'dious Avar, 
.•iml permits us not to carry bark our arms to ilie Goils of our 
(‘oiintry, tliink yon, are the partners of our beds faithful to us '! 
and arc w’c objects of rccijirocal love to ourw'ivcs?” They 
('xtol, ca(di man his own in/e; tlui dispute increases with their 
earueslnes.s, and both tongue and allection wax warm W'th' 
much wine, lie, towJioin Collatia'*- had given an honoured 
nain(‘) rises. “ Tlien* is no occasion lor words,’’ says he ; 
^'put faith ill facts a/o/fc. Abundance of the night romnins, 
let ns mount our horses, and make for the city.” llis words 
meet with tlicir a]ipri)val, a?/dtiwh' hm-ses arc bridled. TJiese 
lijul J/oft} borne tlu‘ir masters to the end of lli(‘ journey. Forth- 
with they repaired to the royal abode; there was no sentinel at 
the door.“ Behold ! they find the daughter-in-law of the king 
sitting up and spending tlie night with wine before her ; the 
chaplets having fallen down*'' on her neck. Goinf; thence w'illi 

wore slain by Tarquin to obtain tJirir wcaltli. To escape a similar fate, 
Ji. J. llrutiis c(Hiuiorfoito(l iclioicy, and was retiiinecl by Tarquiii iu bis 
court for the ainuseuicnt of bis sons. • 

j4?Y/ea.j — \cr. 721. A town of hatiuin, twenty-tlircc miles distant 
from llonu*, so called citlicv from *ardoa,' *a licron,’ from an aiignry taken 
tlicrcfroni ; or from ‘ ardccs’ * to bo hot/ on account of tlic twtrcnic heat 
of tiio country. Tarquin besieged it, on the pretext that it was conspiring 
to elftici tlie return of certain Uoniau exiles. 

Collatia.] — Ycr. 733. A Sabine towm, situated on an eminence 
aloul four miles to tlie cast of lloTne. Tar(]uiuiu.s was called ColJatinu.s, 

' as his fatUev Kgerins had been appointed governor of Collatia, when caj)- 
turo'l by liis uncle Tarquinius Priscus. 

Fof' tk$ city.'] — Vcr. '35. After that, they would have to ride some 
miles to CoUatia, where the abode of Collalinus was. 

^ Noaentincl at the rfoor.}— Vcr. 738. Meaning that all neglected their 
duties by reason of tlic neglect and inebriety of their mistress. 

^ f/awm^/o^/cw down.]— Ver. 739. It was not deemed consistent with 
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rapid pace» Lucrctia is visited. She was employed in spinning ; 
before her bed were the work-baskets and the soft wool. By 
the kmp’s dim light her handmaids were spinning their as- 
signed tasks, among whom she thus spoke ^vith gentle voice : 
—‘‘With all speed there must be sent to your master a eloak^® 
made with our hands ; now, at this moment, hasten on, my 
girls. But what news have ye heard ? for you are in the way 
of hearing more than 1; how much of the war do they say 
still remains ? Soon shalt thou be conquered, and fall, vexa- 
tious Ardea ; thou art resisting better men, while thus com- 
pelling our husbands to be from home ; only may they return 
in safety. But rasli is that husband of mine, and recklessly he 
rushes on when the sw'ord is drawui. ]\Iy senses fail me, and 
I faint, oft as the imago of him engaged in battle occurs to my 
mind ; and a chilling coldness ])ervades my breast.” She ends 
in tears, and drops the tight-drawn threads, and hides her 
face in her bosom. Even this became her ; her tears became 
a woman so chaste, and her countenance w^as worthy of, and 
suited to, her nature. “Lay aside your fears; I am here,” 
said her husband. She rerived, and hung, a sweet burden, 
upon her husband's neck. Meanwhile the royal youth con- 
ceives a frantic passion, and, hurried onw'ards % blind desire, 
loses all control of himself. Her figure charms him, her 
complexion, white as snow, her auburn hair, and the grace 
w'hich atttends her, adorned by no art. Her words charm 
liim, her voice, and her very chastity ; and the less hope there 
is, the more intensely does he desire. And now the bird, the 
harbinger of dawn, hud sent forth his note, when the young 
men are on their reiurn to the camp. His wonder-stricken 
feelings are preyed on by the image of her absent, and as he 
recalls her to his nund, more charms are discovered, and 

female delicacy to wear chapicts at all ; but it was a plain proof of inebriety 
when they had fallen from tlie head on to the neck. It is to be observed, 
that this demirep had <merum,’ ^pure wine,' and, undiluted, before 
her. 

^ A Ver. 746. By this line we may see that both industry 

and ccoijipmy were Lucretia's virtues. The * laccina' w'as a mmtary cloak 
of thick texture, worn over the ‘ toga,' or tunic, open in front, and 
iastenad'with clasps. Gower thus translates this and the preceding 

line— 

‘ Maids, you must make (plie, plie your bus'ness faster) 

A coat to send in haste unto your master/ 
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tlie more they engage him. Thus it was she sat, thus was she 
attired, thus did slie spin the warp, thus lay on her neck her 
neglected tresses. These were her fejitures, those were -her 
words ; this her expression, this her make, this the complexion 
of her face. As the billow is -wont to abate after a great 
storm, but yet jVoni the wind that has rayed the, Avaves swell 
o ;? ; so, though the presence of her charming form was 
wanting, the passion ai'dl remained, which that form w’'heil 
present had inspired. He burns, and, urged on by the goads 
of unlawful desire, he ])lans violence and treachery against a bed 
iv.g of it. “ The residt is dotibtful — VvC w ill dare the 
' said he. He it oliancc, or ])C it a providence that 
ai<l> held, let him see to it. It was by darh'.g, too, that 
(j.'ihii we w('n.’’ 'Huis having said, he girds his side Vvitli his 
sword, .n»nl presj^es llie back of liis steed. Coilaila receives 
tlve yontli vvilliiu her brass-barred portal just as the sun is 
prej)ariiu V his disk. An enemy, in t he guise of a guest, 
l;e I'uters the Iuuim* c.f (k)Uaiii he is kindly received, for 
lie was e( jr.(‘eU(l hy blood. What ignorance Ls there in the 
minds (f mriah! ?:^lie, hapless one, unsus[>icious of (he world, 
rnaLe.N re: (he i -dertaiinnent for her enemy, lie had 

fniislied the iv'pa^i, avd shnnla^r demands its lu iir. It was night, 
and (here wei e no liglits ''^ in the whole house, lie arises, and 
d.av\.- from its blieaili the golden-hilted sv\ord, and he comes 
t<» tliy chamhiu, virtuous matron; and when he 'now presses 
tin; bed, he says, hare my sword here with me, Luerclia; 
'tis J, Tar<p;iuiiis/-' the sou of the king, who address thee.'* 
»Shc answers not, for she lias no voice, no power of speech, or 
any sense left iu her breast. Hut she trembles, as when 
sometime the little lambkin, seized upon after it has left the 
Ibid, lies under the wolf, its deadly foe. What can she do ? Can 

^ An inemyA — Vor. 787. The words are, * Ilostis ul hos'pes,* ' an 
enemy as a guest/ There is evidently a j)lay upon the similar sound of 
the tw’o words. Livy also emjdoys the same collocation of tlicsc words. 

^ iVo liy/iis.] — V(‘r. 792. This shews the confidence that Lueretia had 
in tbc propriety of her guest’s conduct, and her own unsuspecting and in- 
nocent nature, as it was gcticrally the custom for a servant near the cham- 
ber to keep a lamp biuaiiiig. 

*2is /, Taryuimus.] — Ver. 796. Gower translates this and the pre- 
ceding line : 

Laid on the bed. Lueretia, no denial ; 

nere is niy sword ; Fm Tarquinc of blood royall.’ 

e 
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Bbe resist ? A woman, in the contest slic will surely be over- 
come. Cry out ? But in his right liaiid tlicrc is the sword to 
«lay her. Fly ? Her breast is hdd down by his hands placed 
on it ; a breast now for the first time touched by the hand of a 
stranger. Her foe, inflamed witli passion, urges her with entrea- 
ties, with bribes, and with tlireats. ]5y entreaties, by bribes, by 
threats, he moves her not. “ Thou dost avail iiotliing,’^ he said ; 

I will hike thy life for the purpose of criminating thee. I, an 
adulterer, will be the false witness of thy adultery. I 'svill slay 
the servant, in whose coiup/uiy thou shalt be said to have been 
detected.’^ l^lie matron yielded, overcome by fear for her 
good fame. M’liy, conqueror, dost tliou exult if Tliis victory 
shall prove thy destruction. Ah! what a price did that one 
iiiglit cost to thy sovereignty ! And now tlie day had dawned ; 
she sits witli her hair tlislievellcfl, just as a mother is wont to do 
w'hen about to go to the funer.*d ])ilc of her son ; she summons 
from the eamp her aged father, with her faithful husband; and 
'without any delay they both come. And M'hen they sec llie 
state (if her altirey they ask what is the cause of her mourning, 
whose obsequies it is that she is preparing, or with what 
calamity she is afflicted. For a long time slie is silent, anti, 
filled with shame, she conceals Jier face with her dress. Jh'r 
tears flow like an everspringing streuni. On one side, her 
fatlier, on the other, her husband console her tears, and 
entreat of her to tell tliem ; and they weep and feel alarm with 
an undefined dread. Tlirire did she attempt to s[)eak, thrice 
did she fail, iind again a fourth time did she attempt it, and 
even then she raised not 1-cr eyes. “ JSliall I owe this dis- 
//wej too to Tarquinius ? [ w'ill speak out,” says she; ‘‘ T, 

wretched that I am, will speak out my own disgrace.” And 
wliat she can, she relates. The conclusion veniained unfold; she 
'wept, and the eliechs of the matron were suflused with crim- 
6011 . Her lather and her husband excuse her as the vielini of 
compulsion. ^'Tiint pardon whieli ye gi\e,” she said, “do f 
deny to myself.” There is no pause ; with a ponianl thpt 
slic had concealed she pierces her breast, and, streaming with 
blood, she falls at her father’s feet. And even then, in the 
moment of death, she uses caution that she may fall in no 
unseemly manner, — this Avas her cate even as slie fell. 

Behold ! over her body, forgetful of their dignity, lie both her 
husband and her father, bewailing thcic common loss. Brutus 
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is there, and now at last by his spirit falsifies*® his name, and' 
snatches from her dying body the piercing blade ; thm holding 
the knife dripping with noble blood, with threatening Um Bo 
utters these fearless words : By this noble and chaste blood, 
I swear to thee, and by thy spirit which shall be to me a deity, 
that Tarquinius, with his exiled house, shall pay the penalty of 
this ; now long enough has the energy of my mind lain con- 
c(‘aled.*’ She, as she lay, at this exclamation, turned her 
eyes, void of the light of life, and seemed, by shaking her 
locks, to express her approval of his words. This matron 
of heroic mind is borne to her burial,, and carries with her 
tears and popular indignation. The gash, all gaping wide, is 
exi)osed to view. Brutus, with loud voice, arouses the (iuirites, 
and recounts the dreadful crimes of the king. Tarquinius 
files, with his children.*^ The Consul**^ undertakes the annual 
jurisdiction. This was the last day of royalty. 

Am I deceived, or is the swidlow come, the hai’bingcr of 
spring ? and does she fear lest perchance returning winter may 
retrace his course ? Yet ofttim(*s, Progne, wilt thou complain 
that thou didst make too great haste, and thy husband Tercus 
sliall be gladdened*^ by thy shiveriny in the cold. 

And now two nights of the second month are remaining, and 
Mars with harnessed chariot drives his swift steeds. The name 
of Equiria,^^ derived from fact, has adhered to the games, which 
the God himself witnesses on his own plain. Rightly, Gradivus,'’* 

Falsifies.'] — Ver. 837. The name Brutus was given to him from 
hisf supposed idiotcy. lie now sliows bis real character as a hero, a pa- 
triot, and a man of feeling. The father of Lucrctia was ^purius Lucretius 
Tricipitiiius. 

With his children.'] — Vcr. 851. Titus and Aruns retired with thnir 
fjillior to Cjcre, in Etruria. Sewtus returned to Galni, ^\h('rf* lie Wtis put 
to deatli ill return for his trcaclicry and numerous acts of cruelty. 

The Consul.] — ^A’’cr. 851, The kings being expelled a.u.c. 244, two 
yearly officers, with .an equal degree of authority, were appointed, called 
consuls. Brutus and Collatinus \\erc tlie tirat jmrsoiis named to Unit office. 

Be gladdened^ — Vcr. 856. On account of his old enmity to Progne. 
See the note to line 629 of this book. 

‘ Eqyiria.^] — Ver. 859. These were chariot races, instituted by 
Romulus in honour of Mars. They were celebrated on the third of the 
calends of March, on the Campus Martius ; or if that place was flooded, as 
was sometimes the case at that season, then on a part of the CeclianHili, 
called by Catullus * Campus Mijnor,' * the lesser plaun.’ 

^ Rightly, CrraJivu^]— Ver. 861. Because the poet is about to com- 

a 2 
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dost thou come ; thy season demands its place, and the months 
marked by thy name, is at hand. AVc have v^ow reached the 
harbour, our book being concluded with the month ; next, it is 
upon other waters that my bark must sail. 

niftiicc thfi month of Marcli, wlncli \\as dodientort to liim. Mars was 
calltid Gradhus from * gradior,’ ^ to gc',* or ‘ ma eh* to the battle, or from 
tlie Greek word Kpaou luo, * to bliake,* because h shakes the lance ; or from 
* grair)cn,' hceaiisc lie .vas said to have been luced liy the agency of a 
herb through the aid .f Flora. Ae lin'r to S rvins, in his Commentary 
on the .Ihicid, hook i. 1. 20G, he .is e.ilk’tl Qui niis, \\licn peaceable, but 
Gradivus, when nnapp ased ; he ih. ; h/rl two temples, one within tl-.j 
city, as its proteetor i iieaee ; the other without, on the Appian road, an 
its dei’-iider in war. 
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CONTENTS. 

Till! mvowlion of ■\t{\rs, ver. 1 — 8. The history of Romulus and 
Remus, from tlicir hirlli to the foundation of tlie city ; the worship 
df Mars; tlic origin of the name of March, 9— HG. The t)osition of 
iliis niontli in llic calendars of other nations, H7 — 98. The niuiihor 
cf the Roman inr)rithr before tlie lime of Numa, and his addition to 
that number ; tlie institution of the solar year by Caesar, 99 — 104. Tlio 
^Tatronalia described ; the rape of the Sabine women ; the hcauticM 
of the spring, 1G7 — 2r'8. Tlie origin and festival of the Salii; the 
descent from luviven of the Ancile, 259 — Tlie setting of tlie second 
Rjjli, 390 — 402. Tht^ setting of \rciophyla\, and the rising of the Vin- 
tager, 403— 41 1. The sacred riles of Vesta, and the Pontificate of 
Ajigustiis, 415—128, The Temple of Vejous dedicated, *129 — 418. 
Tlie iieek of IVgams rises, 4 19 — 458. The rising of tlie Crown, and the. 
story of ThC'«eus and Ariadne, ‘1,59 — 516. The second Ecpiiria, 517 — 
.522. The sacred riti'S of Anna JVrenua ; the story of Dido and Anna, 
witli tlie arrival of the lalter in liatium ; and the seec^^sion of the Roman 
eominomilly, 523 — 090. Th: death of Julius Cmsar, 097 — 710. The 
Scorpion partly sets, 711-712. The origin and description of tlie 
Llheralia ; the time for assuming the 'fogJi v’.rilis ; the praises of 
Raccims, 713—790. The procession to the Arg^j, 791-2. The origin 
of tlic Constellation of the Kite, and the battle of the Giants, 793 — 808. 
The Quinquatria, or five-day f-stival of .Miiienm, 809 — 850. Tlie sun 
enters tlic Ram; the story of llclle and Phr\xiis, 851 — 870. The 
vernal /Equinox. 877-8. The f-Viival of Janus, Health, Concord, and 
Peace, 879 — 882. The 'vorship of the Moon on the Aventine Hill, 883. 

AIars, tliou vvarlilce God, awhile laying aside thy shield and 
spear, ap]:)roach, and from the helmet’s pressure liberate thy 
glossy hair. Perchance thou mayst ask what a poet has to 
< do^ with IMars ; my answer 9S, the month which is 7ioio being 
celebrated by me, derives from thee its name. Thou thyself 

• Has to do.'] — ^Ver, 3-4. Gower's translation of these lines is— 

Perchance thou'lt say, with Mars, what make the ]\Iuses ? 

' This month we siug his name from thee deduces.' 
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seeest that fierce battles are waged by the hand of Minerva ; 
has she oti that account less leisure for the liberal arts? 
After tlie example of Pallas, do thou take an oi^portunity 
for laying aside thy lance; even when unarmed tliou wilt 
find sonl(‘^Yhat for tlice to do. Then, too, wast thou un- 
armed when the Homan ])riest(‘fts- captivated thee, that thou 
raiglitst ])rovido for lliis city an origin worthy of it. Silvia, 
the Vestal maid — for what forbids me to commence from that 
point, — early in the morning, was fetching water iclUi which 
to “wash^ the sacred utensils. She had now reached the bank 
sloping with a path ('jisy of descent, and her earthen pitclier 
is set dowm from olf her head. Wearied, she has now s(‘alcd 
herself on the ground, and with lier bosom open she admits 
the breeze, and re-arranges her disordered tresses. While 
she sits, the shading willows, the songs of'tiic birds, and the 
gentle murmuring of the stream, invite slumber. Soft sleep 
stealthily creeps nj)on her overpowered eyes, and her hand, 
become 2)oworless, falls from her side. ]\Iars sees lier, seeing 
lie desire’s, (h-siring he enjoys her; and then by his divine 
powTr ho eoneeals the stealthy deed. Sleep departs ; she 
lies there^ now pregnant; for now', founder of the Homan 
city, thou w ast w ithin her w'omb ! She rises languid, nor 
knows she why Urns languid she rises ; and leaning against a 
tree, she utters such words as those : “ May that prove favonr- 
ahle and fortunate, I pray, which in a vision of my slumbers 
I have belield ! or was it too distinct for a vision ? I was 
standing near the liiau fires, ^ w'hcn the w^oollen fillet drop- 

" -Vcr. 9. Ilcinsius suggests * Trojaua/ inas- 

v.nich as llcunc not thr.i founded, and she was a native of Alba Longa. 
The poet, however, may ni'" n to say that in her progeny slic heeaine en- 
titled to the epithet ‘ Roir.pi.a ’ Ilcr name is sometimes Iha, sometimes 
Rhea Silvia; in poetry the first is most frccpiciilly used. Ovid, howe\or, 
malvcs use of both names. 

* To i/'./sh."} — Ver. 11 — 1. . One of the duties of the Vestals was to 
draw «a<cr, with which to wash and sprinkle the temple, and cleanse the 
sacred vessels. Among these W'crc the * acerra,' or ‘ thuribnlnm,^ a cciv cr 
for holding the incemsc, 'simpuhmi,' ‘capis,’ or *capcdo,' ‘guftiis,^ a.id 
* patera,^ used in lihalinns ; ‘ ollic,^ pots of various o'escriptions; the tripods, 
&c. Goweris version is— 

* Now% Sylvia, (here our sail w’e hoise.) something 

To w'ash i'tV morning went unto the spring. 

Now when she came unto the wriggling brook.' 

♦ Ttie lUan fires. — Yer. 29. Having been originally brought from 
Ilium or Troy by Ailneas. 
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ping from olF n? 3 " hair, fell down* before the sacrcd.hcatii.- 
Tiience, wDndrous to be seen, two palm-trees shoot up togCf 
tiier; of ilus^c, one was greater than the others and with its 
hcavv brandies it ovorsliaclowed the wliole earth, and with its 
new grown foliage readied the highest stars. And 7ww, lo! 
mj' unde brandi.^lio.s the axe* against them ; I shudder at 
the rocoileetion, ami ir.}- lieart palpitates ^Yitll dread. A Avood- 
pecker/ bird of and a she-woJf figlit in detenee of the tW'O 

trees ; hy means of tlicsc hotli tJie palm-trees are ])reserved 
in safety.” She spoke ; and with fahering strenglli she 
raised the pitdier ; she had tilled it wliilc. relating her vision. 
i\Ii‘antime, as jlennis grew, .as Unirinus grew', her worn!) was 
lieavy with tlic celestint bnnlen. TJierc now' remained to the 
(Jod ofliglit bnt two sigiis'yhr him. to traverse ere the year 
slioulil take its d<‘partiire, its eoarse being duly performed. 
Silvia heeonies a niotlicr ; the images of Vesta'^ are said at 
that tim(‘ to have placed tlndr virgin liands before their eyes. 
Assuredly, the altar of the (.loddi‘ss trembled .as her ])riestess 
bronglit forth, and the ilamo aflriglitcd sunk back beneath 
its aslies.^" Wlicii Aniuiiiis, the despiscr of justice, learned 

7'V// (Itjtru.'l — Vor. 30. Thn Vestals used to wear on tlK'ir lioads 
‘ iiifiilie', ' baiul<,* aiul Mittie/ ‘ tillet-'.* As, on llic il'‘c:iailatioii of a Vfslal 
h)!' breakiiijc her vows of > infinity, the f-aerwl fillet was inuoved from lier 
lieadliytlic I’oiitifex Maximo?, this dream was ominous of her impeiul- 
inj? fate. The dream of Asiyagcs, mentioned hy Herodotus and Justin, 
hook 1, c. 4, portemling the hirth of Cyrus, was, in its circumstances , very 
similar. 

® Bru7idishcs the ru’c.] — \ er. 35-0. Gower’s translation is — 

‘ When lo ! my unele f.iin would have them eropt, 

Sinit at the siglit, iny heart for terror hopt.^ 

"•A v'ODjpcchr.'] — Yer. 3r. According lo Pliny the rjder, tin’s bird 
reeei\ed hU name, ‘ piciis/ from the fatlur of Fauuus, who was so 
called, anil w’?s transformed into that bu*d hy Circe. Plutarch agrees with 
Ovid in reprosenliug that the infants were fed by a tvolf andawoodpciJ.er. 

^ lint two — Vcr. 44. This sentence is a periphrasis for ‘ten 

inonth.s.' 

^ Tho ioiagc't of T'esfa.'] — Ver. -If). There were no images of this 
goddcs.s in her temples, and in the sixth hook, 1. 277, the poet acknow'- 
h dges his error. She was the guardian of house.N, and there were paint- 
ings of her usually in every dwelling. On the cxtciior, how’ever, of lier 
temple at Koine there was a statue of her, wJiich form, together with 
her symbols, is still to be seen upon some Roman coins. 

Beneath U$ askesJi — ^Ver. 48. The extinction of the sacred fire was 
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these things, (for he, victorious, kept possession of the power 
•-Which’ he had torn from his brother), he orders the twins lo 
he drowned in the river. The water shrinks back from the 
dime : the children arc left on the dry ground. Who does 
not know^^ how the infants thrived on the milk of a wild 
beast, and how, many a time did the woodpecker bear food 
to them thus exposed. I would not pass by thee in silence, 
Larentia,'" nurse of so mighty a race, nor would I be silent of 
thy humhh circumstances, O poor Faust ulus. Thy praises 
will come when I shall tell of the Larcntalia ; December, a 
month dear to llie Gods of ciijoyment,^^ holds these. Tlic sons 
of ]\Iars had now grow n up to llie age of thrice six years, and 
the first beard w'as now appearing beneath tlicir yidlow" locks. 
The brotliers, the sons of Ilia, were distributing justice, at their 
request, to all the husbandiuen and those w'ho tended tlic 
herds. Ofttimes do they come home exulting in the blood of 

an event rognnlod wiOi ilie enrcaiost horror, as bciii.t; a prosa'^c of irri'at. 
national misfoi tunes. The \es!al under wljose cliarf^o tlie liic was, wlicii 
it was sudVred to j^o out, was stripped and flotrfred most sccM'cly hy the 
Pontifex iMaxinius, ami tlm llanic was rekindled by tlic iViclioii of two 
pieces of wood from the ‘ felix arbor aecordinc: to some authors, it was 
rekindled from tlie rays of the suii by a hollow* conical rellcclor. 

Who does not hiow.'] — ^\'^cr. 53. This storv was related in the works 
of Ennius, one the olch'n poets, and it was well known by tradition ; 
and pei’hajib, in (be moulbs of the common people, it occupied imieh the 
same position as 'the story of King Arthur’ or ‘the Seven CTiainpiuns of 
Christeiidoin' docs witli us. 

LarcJitia.'j — Vcr. 55. Larcntia, or Laurentia, was the wife of V.uis- 
fiilus, and tl\e nurse of llomiilus and Uciiius. Heiiig, as it is supposed, a 
V. jman of no good repute, the story is said by some writers to have 
jj-’sen from that eircumstam.e, that the children were suckled by a wolf; 
•iupa^ being the Latin for l». (b a ‘slic-wolf’ and a female of imeliii' le 
character. The festival of Laventia, the Lanmtulia, was celebrated in 
December, tliough soiikj think that it was in honour of a ditferent per- 
son. Faustnlus was the sheph'^rd of Ainulius. 

** 7'/ic gods of enjuyment.'] — Ver. 58. * Genii.' The ‘ Genii' wore 
tutelar}' *Icitics, each having charge of an individual up to the time of his 
death. They were sujiposed to be propitiated with wine and sacriliccs, 
and hence the notion arose that they took pleasure in revelry and feasting. 
Tlie poet alludes here to the Saturnalia, which took place some days before 
the Larentalia, and which professedly lasted but three days ; but the fes- 
tlvali extending its influence over the remaining part of the month, it 
naturally imparted a tone of festivity to the Larentdia. At this season all 
were engaged in mirth and revelry; presents were interchanged, and 
slaves were, for the time, elevated to a level with their masters. 
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the plunderers, and bring back into their own fields i 
oxen that had been carried off. ^Vhcn now they learn iheif ' 
origin, the discovery of their father increases their courage, , 
and they feci asliaiued to have renown but in a few cottages^. 
And 7ioto Amulius falls pierced by tlie sword of Romulus, and , 
the sovereignty is restored to their aged grandsire.^'^ City- 
walls are built, vliich, low as tliey were, it ill-bctimed Remtia' 
to leap over them. Now, in the ^yol Mdiere lately tlicrc had 
been but forests and the retreats of the cattle, there was a city 
spruny vj)j wlicn the father of that eternal city says, ‘‘ Ruler 
of arms, of vrliose blood f am believed to be born, (and that I 
may lie rjithf/oot/ reamn believed, T will give sore pledges), 
jVom fliee do we derive a commenecanent for the Roman year, 
lie.'.iefortij, let the iliv.t month pas.s on its course called after 
Il;e name of my Ills v/ord is ratified, and he calls the 
nioiitii from his father'.s iinnie ; tins act of duly is said to 
li.'ive been plc'asing (o the Dirinity.^^ And yel the Latian 
prM)j>h‘ of anclv-id lime.; 7/m\dii]>ped ]\[avs befiuv all the (iodn; 
the warlike mult'i'.uK’ l.ad i.e'dc tbi.^ the object of their 

vealou.'? atteutb.il. 'fi'i; |;(‘v*ple of Cc crops vejn;"i!e ]\dla>;'''' 
Crete, the lauil of rtlhe.'.i, ; the* land of il \ ji:f:[)yle,^' adores 

Atyd (}mnihiirt;A — Vci. CS. Xiiiuit'jv, tlio f.ifsr i)! lli.i, Avbo bail 
beea d i,y Arr: is . 

Pku..Miy to t.'ui f/ri'i/oVy.] — Ver. 7/-^. (jower'd trail liilioii of liuitC 
two lines ruiia tliuS)— ^ 

‘ Hi.'i Morif*. nv'fb lejod, tbi«' inDutli lie thus did call, 

And [de.i'.'d J.jsl'.ilhrr viry v.ell %\illi.ill.^ 

renerate J^uilas .'] — Ver SL Thi'j v,as the name under wliieli the 
AlluMia:!’; er Ceen.i/.da' wei^Iiipiied Mlnei va, the {ioddev. i*f v/ar and oi 
the fine arii,. Cecroi), urij, Ihe lir.\t kiiifi: of ihc Atlioujaas, and founder of 
l!ie eoloiiy, wluaiee liie cp'.liut lnje i^iveu. Tliu jKjojdo of Crete, now 
(he li)Ie of Caiidia, are ra'iliMl ‘ from Minos, its hinjj and law- 

giver, ^\h() vas promoted to the latter disliiiciioii in the Infernal regions. 
Di-ma was woi^hipjad hy ihc Cretans under the name of Diotynna. from 
]\]ouut I)ictc, wticio her sacrifices were performed witli great solemnity; 
or from Ciktvq, ‘a hunting-net.* 

Land of jllijpsij)j/le.\ — Ver. 82. Lemnos, an island in the Aiigean 
Sea, is thus called from llypsiiiyle, daughter of its king, Thoas. Tlie 
women of Lemnos conspiring to put llic men to death, she saved her 
fatlier, and had him conveyed secretly to Cliios. Vulcan having been 
hurled from heaven by Juintcr, or, as some say, by his mother Juno, on 
account of his defomiity, after a' descent of an entire day, alighted in 
Lemnos. Sparta was a city of Laconia, in Fcloponnesus, founded by 
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Sparta, and Mycenae the Pelopian city, Juno; the dis- 
Mfenalus, the pine-wreathed head of Faiinus. Mars was 
deserving object of worship to Latiinn, because he presides 
/".over arms: ’twas jirms that gave both power and glory to. 
that fierce people. Ihit if you liapijcn to have leisure, examine 
. the Calendars of other states of Italy; in these also there will 
be a month called after the name of ^lars. It was the third 
month among the Albans ; the fifth with the i’alisei ; the 
sixth among thy clans, IJernician land.^- There is an agree- 
iTient in the Alban order of reclxomay the montlis, with that of 
the people of Aricia, and the lofty walls built by the hand of 
Telegoiuia. The Laur(‘ntes reclvoii this the fifth month, the 
fierce ^Tilquicol us the tenth, the people of Cures the first after 
the third, and thou, warrior of Pelignum, eoiiieidcsl with thy 
ancestors, the Sabines ; with each people this God is fourth 
in the order of the months, Romulus, that he might surpass 
ail these, in hia arrangement at least, dedicated the first month 
to the a\dhor of his birth. 

Nor did l!ic ancients have as many Calends as there now 
are; their year was shorter by a couple of mouths. Not yet 
had Greece, a people more elocpient than brave,-*' imparted to 
the conquerors the aits of the conquered. The man who 
fought well, he was acquainted with the arts of Rome ; wlio- 
c\er could hurl the javelin, he Avas eloquent. Who, in 

Sparfus, grandson of Inaclins. Mycciur wajj a town of Argos, in Pclo])on- 
nrsius. Pclops never lived tliciv, but it aftenvards beeairic one of the 
prineiual possessions of bis descendants, whence its epithet hero. 

Mcrnician tod.]— V^’r. 90. The Hcrnici omipies a billy distiict 
bclwccii the Volsei and the Kqui. Aricia was a town of J.atinin. "I'nsni- 
Imn Avas sitiiaredon a high liiil, twelve miles from Home; it was built by 
Telegoiius, the son of UKsv^and Circe. Lanrentiiim was the capital of 
Latiuin. The Aiiiui or A-lqincoli were a people located ])etwccn the Mar>i 
and the llcniici. Tlie Pcligni Avere a people of Italy, beyond thc'Mar.M, 
and near the Adriatic Sea. According to Pcstus they were a colony 
from Illyria, and not descended from the Sabines, as Ovid liere says they 
were. Tlicy were a warlihe race, whence the epithet * miles,' a warrior. 
Niebuhr, in his Roman Ilistor}’, gh4*s an account of these various nations. 

Calends,"] — Vcr. 99. Con scciuently months, .‘s the ^calendic* were 
the first <iay in every month. 

More eloquent than hravc,] — ^Vcr. 102. He alludes, not to the time 
when their valonr supplied the want of numbers, in tlicir struggles 
against the Persian power ; but to a much later period, when, buried 
in sloth and effeminacy, they fell an easy prey to the Roman passion for 
conquest. 
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those days, had marked the llyadcs or the Pleiades, danght^X^II^ 
of Atlas, or ?iad noticed that there were two poles under’' 
canopy*^ of the heavens ? ar that there were two Bears,*® one (rf;^ 
which, the Cynosure, was watched by the men of Sidon$'; 
wliile the Grecian bark is observing Ilelice, the other? And/ 
irho had remarked lliat the signs of the zodiac^ which the!'* 
br.otli(‘r traverses in tlie space of a year, the sister’s steetb** ' 
])a.ss through in a single month ? Left to tlicmsclvcs and usi- ■ 
watched, the stars ran tlieir course through the year; but yet 
it was vnirersaUy agreed tliat the Gods do exist.®* They med- 
dled not w’itli the signs that roll along the heavens, but their 
ow'n sfandardsr^ to lose which w^as a great? crime.®'’' These w ere 

Umlor the canopy,']— \cx, ^ Snb axe,' Literally * under the 

axis,’ meaning at the exlrcinitics of the imaginary axis on whieh the earth 
inovch, at whieh extremities are the Arctic and Antarelie poles. 

Tim) Hears.'] — Ver. 107. The * Ursa major ’ and the * Ursa minor. 
The ‘ Ursa major.’ or %’reater hear/ was the constellation, whose story 
is mentioned at length in the second hook. It was called also Ilelice. 
from the Greek ‘ to ro\olve/ hccanso it rc\olvcs round the 

r®e. The lessor bear was aho called ‘ Cynosura,’ from kwoc ocp«', ^ dog's 
tail,’ the stars, ip their sequence, being fancifully thong^lt to resemhlc 
that object. Cynosyra was said to have been a nymph, who nursed Jiijiitcr 
on ]\Iounr. Ida, and for that service was raised to the stars. The I’luen:. 
(•ian*^, ^\ho inhabited Sidoii, took their observations from this conslol- 
lallon, uhile the GreeliS, for that purpose, used the former. 

The sisfcr\s .sVeut/s.]— Ver. 110. Tlie poet moans to say, that the 
sun, ‘the brother,’ remains fur a month in each sign of the Zodiac, while 
the moon passes through them all in the space of one month. 

'T/iaf the Gods dO(a’ist.] — Ycr. 112. lie appears to mean, that, igno- 
rant as they were of astronomical subjects, they were still convinced of the 
exiht^Miec of the gods. JJurnianii and Gicrig would read it as though to 
be translated thus. ‘ hut it was agreed that they [the stars] are gods;’ 
that, in fact, they had conic to that ojiinkm about 4hcin, but had ne\er 
noticed them with the ken of the astronomer. The former seems to be 
most proIjahJy flic aulhor’s meaning. 

Jtat their oivfi standards.'] — ^Ver. H-l. The author here plays npon 
the dillorent meanings of the word ‘ signa/ which signifies either ‘con- 
stellations/ or ‘standards,’ according to the context. They did not tiouiUr 
theni*elvcs ahoTit the ‘signa’ of the sky, tliey only moved their own 
‘ signa.’ To give effect to Ins jmn, he seems to be guilty of some harsh- 
ness in speaking of mortals * moving the constellations.’ The expression 
is, how'cver, not without precedent in other Latin writers. 

*'■’ A great crime.] — Ver. 114. For any of the soldiers, and especially 
the standard bearer, to lose the standard was highly dishonourable, and 
sometimes it was a capital offence. Among other punishments were, short 
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P lay indeed; but there was as mueli respect paid to that 
as at the present day you see your eagles receive. A long 
\ used to bear the elevated wisps, from which circumstance 
wa manipnlar soldier derives his name."'’ 

• ' In consequence, those untutored minds, as yet deficient in 
^powers of calculation, observed their five ycarh lustra,*® too short 
■ '^ten months. When the moon had completed her tenth revolu- 
tion, it was a year ; this number was then in groat esteem. Either, 
because so many are the fingers, by the Iielp of which we are 
wont to reckon, or because in the tenth mojith woman brings 

commons on barley bread, dccimalion, bciiicij stripped in sight of ilie 
whole army, being clad in female vesture, being dswrii into the enemy's 
quarters, being left among the baggagewilh the prisoiiGiSjand Ijciiig severely 
whipi)e(i. 

DlHvcs Ids }in?)}c,] — Vcr. 117-18. The amlior hero tells us, that 
in early times a huiidle of liay on the end of a j)olo seived that purjjose. 
Tlic ,'irniy of Koinulus being mostly composed of peasants, this was not sit 
all improhahle. T«) e\erv troop t)f one liundred men, a ‘ manipuluh,' or 
wisp of hsiy (so called from * jiianuin implcre,' to ‘ fill the hand,' Isoiissi; 

* alundM’), v.sis <i">igu(d as a standard, and hence jii lime the eompsmy 
itself obtained the name of Mnanipnlus,' sind the.^oMier, a member of 
it, was called, * msmiiiiilaiis.' Thcomcndcilsed from thollightof the eagle 
\yas deemed the most uii''picious. Ilcnec 1 he figur.' of that bird wii ."ftcr- 
wards ado])te(l as the standard in preferonce to tho'-o of olluT aninnl'i, 
which, helorc the time of Marins, were io.uelimcs used for that piirp(>!>'-. 
<JO^^cr’s version i's — 

‘ Tlicy hung in bottles on a poli^ lingc tall, 

From whence en.r holdicrs by tli.it naini*. v\c call.' 

\Vc may licr<j observe parenthetically, tliat the c?:; rcs',ion *to Ieoh for a 
needle in a bottle of hay,' r-till bomctiiues quoie.l*ns a proverb, though 
few ])crhaps now hiiow the oi’jiu of the ter*n ‘bottle.’ It comes from an 
old French ivos'il, * hostel,’ with the ‘s' silent. From this word, too, is 
derived the name of an article of female dress, w'hich i.s worn at the pre- 
sent day, or, if not, was so at n very recent period. 

Five 1 /ear h/ — Vcr. 120. As a ‘lustrum' consisted of five 

years, it would in those times contain but fifty months, and he ten months 
shorter than a modern ‘ lustrum' of five years of twelvemonths. For the 
purposes of revenue, Servius Tullius instituted the ‘ census' at the end of 
each five years. When it had been completed, atenement was made for 
the people by the sacrifice of a sow, a slieep, and ii bull, and when this 
had been done, the people were said to be cleariscd, ‘ lustrai-i.' This 
word comes from ‘ luo,' ■’ to pay,' because, in those days, the taxes were 
paid to the censors at these periods ; this having been done every fifth 
year, the word ‘ lustrum' came into use, as signifying the intermediate 
-space bet^veen the five yearly periods. 
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forth; or bccjnisc we arrive bo far ‘as ten, the number^^ft 
creasing ; and from that point the commencement of a' 
reckoning*'^ is made. For that reason did Eomulus set 
a hundred men of equal standing for e.'ieli of the ten c6!n|f^^ 
nics,'^'* and appointed the ten companies of Ilastati, and so vcMif :. 
meii had t])c Frinceps, and so many llie Pilanus/'** and he wbjSH" 
served on Jiorsc-l)ack fis required bylaw.'*" He also assigned ait 
many subdivisions to the IHtian trib(‘, and to those wliom they 
call the Ilhanuie^, in\d to the Luceres. For that reason he ob-* 
served the usiud numbers in the formation of the year ; during 
this ieiigLii of time does the sorrowing wife mourn liev husband. 

A ucw i'Lckoiuiuj.'] — Ver. J2G. He alludes to the bvhlcm of decimal 
not alio.'- 

Thr U.i co'/ni>anu — Ver. 127. Tliaf is, <me huiidrrd men for eaeli 
of tlie ten of ‘ Jlastati;' one Iiundroil for cjieli of Ihe ten com- 

panies vtf ‘ Prin('i])-'> ; ^ and one linndrcd for each of the ten ( oinpauics of 
* Pilani,’dr ‘ Triiii.i,’ wiiieli tot^ethcr formed a legion. Theiirixt were tlie 
younuM’ Mildin-ft, ;nidfonuc>l ihe front rank, as liglit-anm*d lioops, armed 
with ‘ liasue,’ or l.oi(c&. Tlyi; MUiond were men of tlic* middh' age, and 
from tl)<H dreum'ijnsre had their name, as eviiieing llieir siiperioj-ity iji 
NUcmr’.h; t^n-^e fi'i:.}ed llic second rank. The thiul rank formed 
»,'f the V''terans, uho ve ro railed from that rireianhlanee * Truirii/ and 
from Ihe, U'e of tli*; ‘ pi him/ or \ia\elin,’ ‘ Pilaui/ Tin* calls them 
eiiual', heeaie^e tlie tin ce di\isions were made uecording to age. 

y/iG Ver. 120. The word lu'Vi' nu'aiis the olliocr com- 

manding tlie ten centuries of tlie ‘Pilani,’ or ‘Triarii.’ 

JRe>inired hj law.] — Ver. 130. In each legion there were tlireo 
hundred ‘cqiiiies/ ‘knigiits,’ or cavalry. Uomuliis selected them from the 
most respcetahle and deserving of liis followers, as Ids body guard. TliOaC 
in each legion were dhided into ten ‘turma;,' or ‘sipiadroiih,' of tliirty men 
each. The meaning of the poet, then, seems to he, that Komidns still 
kept ill mind the, humhor ton, by dividing the ‘cqiiites' into ten companies; 
altliough they did not consist of one hundred men each. The privileges of 
the ‘cqnites’ wore, ii horse supplied at the public expense, hence called 
‘ legitiinus,’ ‘required by law;' a gold ring; a separate seat at the public 
spectacles, and the ‘ tunica iiiigusticulavia,* a tunic with two narrow purjde 
stripes running from each shoulder down the front to the bottom of the 
dross. The force of each legion was 3000 foot and 300 horse, besides a 
still larger number of auxiliaries. 

As many suhdimsions ,'] — Ver. 131. Romulus divided his subjects into 
three tribes, and subdivided each of them into terf ‘ Curiic.' The Rainnenses 
were the original Homans, so called, it is supposed, from Romulus ; these 
formed one tribe. The second tribe was that of the Tatienses, or Sabines, 
so called from Titus Tatius, their king. The third was called the ‘ Luceres,' 
either from those vagrants who had taken refuge in the ‘lucus.' or grove 
of the asylum, or because they came from Etruria to aid Romulus, under 
a ‘lucumo,' or noble chieftain, named Hostus Hostilius. 
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Spa that you may have no doubt but that the Calends of 
were formerly the first in the year, you may turn 

t uir attention to these proofs. The laurel branch, which 
3 lasted the whole year, is 7ioio removed by the Flamcns, 
and ‘fresh boughs arc raised to the dignity. At tliii? time the 
■gate of tlie king of the sacrifices is green with the tree of 
Pheebus fixed there ; before thy doors, 0 ancient Court-house,^^ 
tlie same thing is done. That Vesta, too, may appear grace- 
ful, wreathed with new foliage, the faded laurel is rejiiovod from 
the Ilian hearths. Add to this, that in her secret shrine^^ a new 
fire is said to be noiv kindled, and the llanie refreshed re- 
ceives strength. And tlie fact is no small proof to luc that the 
years of old commenced from this period, that it was in this 
month that Anna lVrenna’"'’‘ began to be -worajhippiid. From 
this time, too, the ancient honours are said to have been (m- 
tered upon, up to the period of the w ar \vith thee, 0 perlidioiis 
Carthaginian.**^ Lastly, the fifth from this w^as the monlh 
Quintilis, and from that point commences each inonih, which lias 
its name from its order. Pompihus, invited to llome^*^ from 

Ancient CoucUhouse ?^ — Vcr. 1 10. The four ^curiai^ wliich still sur- 
jvived, out of the thirty originally built by lloniulus for the use of the ‘cuvijii’ 
of the citizens, were disiiiiguished by the title Seteres/ Jl is supposed 
that in lapse of time all the *curi;e^ were used for ci\il purposes. 

Her secret shrine^ — Vcr. )4.3. Because, not only was it closed 
against the male sex, but .ngainst all females as well, except the Vestals, cu' 
perhaps the chief of the Vestals. 

3''* Anna PcrennaJl — Vcr, 146. For her story see line 523 of this Booh, . 
whi‘re it commences. 

The ancient hofiours .] — Ver. 147. The author is guilty of a slight 
inaccuracy here, as the first Consuls took office on the 23d day of f'ehniary ; 
and tlie time lluctuatcd till a.u.c. COO, the end of the tlurd Buiiic ^^ur, 
Wlicn the calends of January were fixed for that purpose. 

^ Terjiatous Cari/ia(/i?ua/i.]- Ver. 118. lie alludes to Ilannihal, to 
wlipm, in common with his countrymen, he \\as loo ready to applv an 
epithet of abuse. Aecxjrcling to the Roman accounts, tlie people of Car- 
thage were noted for their treachery, whence the term ‘Punic faith,’ be- 
came a by-word for dishonourable conduct. Wc ha\c no native records of 
flic Carthaginians left, and arc consequently ignor.'uil ( f their opinion of ilic 
fioinaiis. Had Hannibal been jiroperly supported, Rome would most pro- 
bably have fallen, leaving no native records of lier existence, and to Car- 
Aiagc alone and its writers would posterity have had to look for the cha- 
lacter of its Italian rival. 

3® Invited to Home,'] — ^Vcr. 151. Numa was the fourth son of Pompo- 
nius, an eminent Sabine. ‘ Deductus* implies the ceremony Mith which 
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the olive-bearing fields, was the first to perceive 
months were wanting; whether so taught by the Siljd 

who considers that we may be born again, or 'Miff; 
tlier by the admonition of his own Egcria. But even thifS 
were the divisions of time' inaccurate, until amid many othe78|> 
this too, was a care of Caesar’s.^^ He, thoiigli a God ai^ 
the father of such a mighty progeny, did not think thii V 
task too humble for his attention ; he wished to know' before*’ 
hand tlie heaven that was promised him, and not, when deified, 
to enter as a stranger into an unknow n mansion. lie is said, 
by accurate observations, to have arranged the periods of the 
sun, in wdiich he should return to his due signs in rolaiion. 
He added ten times six, and the fourth part of one wdiole day 


he was invited and hrouglit to Komc to reign there. The Sabine land was 
laiuous for its olhc trees. Piom his communion with the godd»‘ss Egcria, 
he is said to lia\e oblahicdan insight, almost supernatural, int(/ things both 
liiinmn and divine. 

Tkc Samian save.] — Ver. 153. Pythagoras wms born in the isle of 
Samos, oj)])ositc to Ephesus. lie was a luipil of the })hiloso}»lic*r Phcrc- 
cydns, of Scyros, and studied 2 )hiloso])hy in Egypt and among the liabylo- 
iiiau astrologers. He then travelled into Crete and visited Sj)arta,* to 
examine the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. lie afterwards visiti'd the colony 
of Magna Gnccia, in the south of Italy, and promulgated his doetrincs at 
Crotona, Tarentuin, and other towns. Numa is generally supposed not to 
have been a eotemporary of Pjthagoras. Javy says that the phihisophcr 
eaine into Italy in the reign of Servius Tullius, w'hich w'as 130 years after 
tlie elevation of Numa to the throne. Dionysius also says that Niiiiia 
reigned 120 years before the time of Pythagoras. Plutarch says tliat 
Numa received assistance in the comijilation of his laws from another 
Pythagoras, a Spartan, who visited Italy. The chief doctrine of Pythagoras 
was the ‘metempsychosis,' or transmigration . of tlie soul into anotlior 
body after death. Some of his tenets were similar to those of Numa. 
Tin y would allow of no images of the deity, whom they considiTcd pos- 
sible to be comprehended in the mind only. Tliey did not permit blood 
to enter ini o their sacrifices, but used only flour aud wine for that purpose. 
It did not require a Pythagoras to show Numa that a year consists 
more than ten months, as lie might easily perceive that fact from the 
irregularity with which the seasons would come on, each season in every 
year being two months earlier than on that preceding. 

* A care of ('cesur^s.'] — Vcr. 186. The year having fallen into great 
copfusioii, and the festivals frequently happening at the wrong seasons of 
the year, Julius Caesar, then being the Pontifex Maximus, with the aid of 
Sosigincs and Marcus Flavius, altered Jt so that it might, similarly to the 
year of the ,Algyptians, correspond with the course of the sun. See the 
* Introduction.' 
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three lumtlrcil and five days. This is the complement 
year. To each lustnira there ought to be added one 
which is made up of the^e fractions.^- 
h' !, if it be allowed to poets to hear the private intimations of 
itne Deities, as report, at least, thinks they may, tell me why it 

0 Gradiviis, that while thou art suite^l to the pursuit 
m men onhj^ the matrons observe thy festival.’^'^ Thus said 
I, and thus ]\Iavors replied to me, having laid aside his helmet ; 
but there was in his right hand a missile spear. “ jVow, for 
tlie first time, am I a Deity, usel'nl to Ihe pmfossion n/*arms, 
siimuionod to the pursuits of penc ', arsd f direct my march 
to a strange camp. Nor do I re-xait of my undertaking ; 
oji this department, too, I .am dcligli^ dto ilwi‘11 ; that ^Minerva 
loav not suppose tlial slie .alone c.a-.i (?o tins. Learn, tlmiipoct 
engaged upon tin* Latin da}<, v. hat ihoo a^kest, and mark 
my word ’> in thy riiucirnl breast, ilome, if thou wouldst but 
rrll back to mind lier lirsi eleineiPs, w.as small; yet in her 
sinal!, v,as (he promise of t!ie pia^'ent r/7//. And now 
ra* 'i‘(l tin* v.alD of defeive, too narrow for the future 
popidalion, but in those <lays sn])pot.. d to be too spacious’^ f(>r 
llscir own multitude, ff llioii a<k(‘st vbat vras liie palaof‘ of 
niy son ; Ix-liold /-/j? bouse of roi'ds and ptravr.’’ On a led 

<>f s tubble be enjoyed the blessfings of crdni slumbe r, and 

yet from that bed c<amc he to tlie slars. And already had 

the Roman «a renown greater tlsan Ids liome, and yet nor 

V, ite, nor j>.tluT-in-biw had he. Tlie rieli neiglibours had 
a rout -mpt for poor .son. in-law', and hardly was I be- 
lie vwl to be the iiuUior of tticir race. To Lave dwelt under" 

Of these fraction:^.'] — Ver. ITui The fourth part \\luch he mentions 
ma-.le up a co'npleu* day, vliicli adderl to c\i;ry fourili year as an ad- • 
(liuond day. When he speaks of a lustrum ‘hero/ lie means a full term 
of four yeai s, and just tlie ooiinucin- ’aeiit of a fifth year, and no more. 

Observe fhy festival,'] — ^A^er. 170. On the erlemis of IMarcli the 
Matronalia vere celebrated hy the luatron i in lu neur of Juno, when they 
sent presents to each other, and receivcil them from their husbands. 

44 yoo spacious.] — Ver. 181-2. Gower’s version is, 

‘ Rome's elements were at the first hut small, 

Yet has that small great hojies of this great wall.* 

^ Of reeds and straw,] — ^Ver. 184. They still pointed out, in the time 
of Ovid, a straw-roofed hut on the Palatine hill, which was said to liav^ 
been the abode of llomulus. 
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the herdsman’s roof, and to have tended oxen, and 
be masters of but a few acres of uncultivated soil, wa® 
proach to them. The fowls of the air and the wUd 
pair, each of them with its mate ; the snake too has its female, 
from which to propagate its kind. Intermarriages are granted 
to the remotest tribes ; but there was no woman who waa 
willing to marry a man of Rome. I was grieved, and I 
municated to thee, 0 Romulus, thy father’s mind. Ceased 
thy prayers,” I said, “what thou dost want, arms will supply. 
Rrcpai’c a festival to Cons us. Consus will tell tlicc the rest 
that is to be done, on the day on which thou shalt be chaunting 
the sacred songs to him.” The people of Cures grew wroth, 
and all those whom the same resentment ailected. Then, for 
tlie first time, did the fatlier-in-law bear arms against his son- 
in-law. And now nearly all the ravished women were bearing 
the lianie of mother as ^^cl], and the wars of states thus neigh- 
l)Ouring were protracted by lengtlicned duration ; the wives 
met together in an appointed temple, that of Juno; among 
wliom my dauglder-iii-law*'^ thus began to speak — “ Ye that 
togctlier Avith myself have beeji thus carried away, since this 
cJiaraetcr in coniniou avo hold, no longer can Ave Avith tardi- 
ness be dutiful. Tlic lines of batth? are formed, but for 
which side the Gods are to be entreated, choose ye ; on one 
side, the husband, on the other, the father is in arms ; we 
must decide whether aa'c AA-^ould be wddows or orphans. I will 

Fcsth'al to Consus. 1 — Ver, 199. Consus w.'is the god of silence and 
of secTCts. Hy sonic he has hecn confounded with the Komaii god Neptune, 
[t is said that the true name of tliis ilivinity amis not allowed to be di- 
Milged, and that his name of ‘Census’ Avas derived from ‘coiiso/ au old 
form of ‘consulo,’ ‘to give counsel,’ such ])eing one of his attributes. He 
hail a subterranean altar in the Circus, uncovered only at the ‘Consualia,’ 
and said to haA'c been discovered there by Romulus, having been closed 
since tlic time of E\’andcr. The ‘Consualia,’ or festival of Consus, as ap- 
jiears from the text, AAas being celebrated when the rape of the Sabine 
Avornen took place. 

People of Cures .'] — Ver. 201. Namely, the Sabines; but before 
tliey took up arms, the Cninineiiscs, Antemnates, and Crustumini had 
marclicd against Rome, to revenge the insult Avhich had been intiicted on 
them in common with the Sabines. They Avere, however, repulsed, and 
then the Sabines took the field, Avith the result mentioned in the text. 

** My daughter -in-law.] — Ver. 206. This was Hcrsilia, one of the 
Sabine women, whom Romulus had married. After her death she was 
deified and worshipped under the name of llora, as the goddess of youth. 

X 
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you advice, which is both energetic and dutiful.*^ She 

wow given her advice; they obey, and unloose their tresses, 
ijmd with funereal garb array their sorrowing persons. The 
lines of battle now stood prepared for the sword and for death, 
and the clarion was on the point of giving the signal for the 
combat, when the women who had been ravished rush between 
their fathers and their husbands, and carry in their bosoms 
their babes, those dear pledges. When they had reached the 
middle of the plain, witli their dishevelled locks they fell upon 
the earth with bended ktiee ; and as though they had con- 
sciousness, the grandchildren, with soothing cry, stretched 
their little arms towards tlicir graiidsires. The child that was 
able, called on his gramliather then seen for the first time ; 
and he who scarcely was able, was forced by his mother to 
make an eifort.'*® The arms and the fury of the w'arriors fall 
together, and, their swords 7iow laid aside, the fathers-in-law 
give their hands to their sons-in-law, and receive theirs in re- 
turn.- They praise their daughters, and embrace them ; and 
on his buckler the grandsire carries the grandchild ; thisy 
was a more pleasing use for their shields. From that cir- * 
cumstancethe (Fhaliau mothers hold it no unimportant duty to 
celebrate my Calends, the day which is first. Is it not cither 
because, daring to trust themselves to the drawm swords, they 
had terminated by their tears the wars of Mars I Or is it 
because by me, with happy results, Ilia became a mother, 
that the matrons d\ily observe my sacred rites and my holi- 
day '? And why besides '! It is because now, at length, the 
winter, enwrapped in ice, gives way, and the snows disap- 
pear, overcome by the warmth of the sun. The foliage that 
had been sliorn by the frost returns to the trees, and the bud 
full of life sprouts from the tender shoot ; the fruitful blade 
too, which lias lung lain hid, now finds a hidden path, whereby 
to raise itself to tlic breezes of heaven. Now is the fielfl 
teeming ; now is the season for breeding the cattle ; nov/ docs 

To make an rj^ori.'] — 224. Literally, ‘was obliged to be able.* 
In aU probability the meaning is, that the elder children were able to cry 
out ‘ avc,' * grandfather,’ and the younger ones were oldiged to join in the 
general clamour, their mothers forcing them. Taubucr thinks that the 
latter were forced by the pinches of their mothers to scream out * ah! vac ! ' 
(somctliing like our * oh ! oh ! ) wduch sounding like * avc, they were 
thus compelled perforce to address their grandsircs. The suggestion is 
redolent of more trilliiig ingenuity than probability. 
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the bird on the bough prepare a shelter and a home, 
reason do the Latian mothers, whoBc toils and dearest longinga 
the bearing of their progeny occAipies, observe this prolific' 
season. Add, too, that where, by his soldiery, the Itoman 
king was keeping watch and ward, the hill has now the name 
of Esquilisc.^ll There, if I rightly remember, was a temple 
consecrated to Juno for the public use by the Latian ma- 
trons on this day. Why do I delay and burden thy memory 
with various reasons ? See, what thou dost ask is plain before 
thine eyes ; Juno, my mother, favours the married w'omen : 
hence the crowd of the matrons resorts to me ; this reason 
so duteous particularly becomes me. 

Bring ilowxrs to the Goddess : this Goddess takes delight in 
blossoming plants ; with tender flowrets wreathe your heads. 
Say ye : “ Thou, Lucina, did’st first give us the liglit.^’ Say; 
“ Do thou favour the prayers of her wdio is in travail and if 
any woman is pregnant, let her pray with her tresses untied, 
that the Goddess may gently facilitate her labour. 

^ Who, noM^, will tell me wJiy the SaJii bear the licavcnly 
arms“ of Mars, and chaiint Mamurius? Tell me. Nymph, 
thou that wast wont to minister to the grove and the lake of 
Diana; Nymph, wife of Numa, come to thy own festival. 
There is a lake in the valley of Aricia,” inclosed by a dark 

^ Esguilia .’] — ^Ver. 210. Ovid seems io hint that this name was de- 
rived from the ‘ excubix*/ or * watch, ^ mentioned in the line before ; whicli 
would seem to be a very far-fetclicd derivation. Perhaps these watches 
were set there to keep an eye upon the Sabines, at tlic lime when they 
had been hut newly received into the number of the citizens. According to 
some autliors,. this hill derived its name from the word ‘ excultm,* ‘ culti- 
vated,* and W'as added to the city and brought into cultivation by Servius 
Tullius. Varro says that the spot had its plmal appellation from its con- 
sisting of two ridges — the Cispian and the Oppian Hills. 

Heavenly arms ."] — Ver. 259. The ‘ ancile,' the story of which is 
told in the text ; as also that of the meritorious deeds of Mamurius. The 
ancilia were borne through the city by the Salii on the calends of March. 
These were priests of Mars, an order instituted by Numa to keep tlic sacred 
shields; they received their name from * salio,* * to leap,* or ‘ dance,* because 
in the procession round the city they danced with the shields sus{)endeil 
from their necks. Some writers say that they received their name from 
* Salius,* an Arcadian, a companion of iSneas, who taught the Italian youths 
to dance in armour. After the processions had lasted some days, the 
shields were replaced in the temple of Mars. 

Falley qf iiricia.]— Ver. 263. Aricia and its grove were situate at 
the foot of the Alban Mount. Orestes, pursued by the Furies for tlie 
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sanctified by ancient religious awe. Here lies concealed 
‘■^Sppolytusj torn asunder by the madness of liis steeds ; for 
'. which reason tliat grove is entered by no horses. There the 
- threads^ hang down, veiling the long hedge-rows, and many 
a tablet has been placed to the Goddess found to he deserving 
of it. Ofttimes, the woman having gained her wish, her 
forehead wTcathcd with chaplets, bears thither from the city 
the blazing torches. Those with daring hand and fleet of 
foot®® hold thm*e the sway ; and each one perishes in suc- 
cession, after the example he has set. With indistinct 


murder of his mother, consulted the oracle at Delphi how he might escape 
their pursuit ; he was ordered to bring away the image of Diana from 
the Tauric Chersonnesus. Thoas was the king, and hy his order all 
strangers that were caught were immolated, Orestes and his friend, 
Pylades, were seized and condemned to death ; on which, Iphigcnia, the 
sister of Orestes, who was then the priestess of Diana, otfered to spare one 
of them if he would ef)nYcy letters to Greece for her. A contest of friend- 
ship arose as to which, shouhl save the other hy his death. Pylades at length 
yielded, and consented to carry the letter, which, he found, was directed to 
Orestes himself. On this discovery of lier brother, Iphigcnia joined in 
their flight, Thoas huing first slain ; and, according to 0\ id and other 
writers, they brought the image of Diana, and instituted her worship in 
the Arician grove. 

s-”* Hippolytus.'] — ^Vcr. 265. lie was falsely charged by bis step-mother, 
Phoedra, with a crime, to commit wliicli, slic had, without success, solicited 
him. Theseus, his father, uttering imprecations against him, Neptune sent 
a sea monster, which frightened the horses of lli])polytus ; and they, run- 
ning away, dashed liim against the rocks and killed him. Being restored 
to life by the art of /EscuJaj)ius..lie fled to Italy under the name of Virbius, 
and was sheltered by Diana in the Arician grove. 

The. threads.’] — Ver. 207. The ‘licia,' or * threads,* were used for 
suspending the gifts and voti^e offerings of the worshippers. In Catholic 
countries, and in some parts of England, this practice prevails at the present 
day, in honour of the patron saint of an adjoining spring or well. 

Gained her ?ei.v7i.] — Ver. 269. Women, whose prayers to Diana had 
been beard, csiiecially in love latters, used to carry lighted torches from 
the city to the grove of Arieia. 

Fleet of foot.] — Ver. 271. To commemorate the flight of Orestes, 
a runaway slave was always appointed to be her liigh-priest in the grove of 
Arieia, who was called ‘ilex Nemorensis,* Mhe king of the woodland.' 
The term * with daring hand’ alludes to the fact that the priest might, 
according to the usual custom, at any time be murdered by another desirous 
to occupy his place, and hence the necessity arose of his always going 
anned to protect himself from such attacks. This and the cruelties prac- 
tised in the worship of the Tauric Diana, perhaps led to the belief thafe 
Egeria was identical with the deity. 
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murmur glides a pebbly stream: ofttimes, but in 
draughts, have I drunk thence. It is Egcria who supplieis, 
the water ; a Goddess pleasing to the Muses ; she was th^ 
wife and the counsellor of Numa. In the first place, it seemed 
good to her that the Quirites, too ready for war, should bia' 
softened by justice and the fear of the Gods. For that reason 
laws were given, that the strongest might not obtain supfenm 
power ; and the holy rites delivered to the ^)€0‘ple then began 
to be religiously observed. Their savage nature is now laid 
aside, right is moi*c powerful than arms, and it is considered 
disgraceful to engage in civil strife ; many a person, but 
just now violent, is now changed m character on seeing the 
altar, and offers the wine and the salt spelt cake on the .glow- 
ing hearths. Lo ! the father of the Gods is scattering his flash- 
ing lightnings through the clouds, and drains the heavens by 
deluging showers : on no other occasion have the hurled bolts 
of fire fallen more thickly. The king is alarmed, and terror 
takes possession of the breasts of the nmltitudc. 'fo him the 
Goddess says : “ lie not unreasonably dismayed ! tbc lightning 
is to be averted by atonement, and the wrath of the angry 
Jove is easily appeased ; but Picus and Faunus’’^ will be able 
to reveal the ceremony of expiation, each t)f them a Divinity 
of the Koman soil ; bat they will not inform thee without force : 
apply chains 'when thou hast caught them.** And thus does 
she instruct Nvma by what means they may be taken. There 
■was at the foot of the Aventinc hitl^ a grove, dark -with tlic 
sliade of the holm-oak, on seeing wliicli you might readily 
fray, “xSVrc/// a Divinity dwells here lii ihe centre was a 
grassy plok and, covei’cd over 'with green moss, a constant 
stream of water trickled from the rock. From this stream 

•'7 PicJis and Faunns.'] — Ver. 291. These w'cre ancient deities of 
Latiuni. They have been mentioned before, both in tlie text and in the 
notes. 

Of the Aventine hilL] — Ver. 295. This was one of the hills to which 
Rome extended in the later times. It is supi)osed that its name was 
•either derived from Aventinus, son of Romulus Silvius, kingof Alba Longa, 
who was buried there, or from ‘aves.' ‘birds,’ which used to Hock there. 
VaiTo says that it w^as so called because there Avas a ferry across the 
marshes which separated it from the rest of Rome, by which the pas- 
sengers were carried, ‘ Advehehantmr.’ Ser\'ius, on the A’lieid (Book 7, 

1. 651), mentions a tradition that it was so called by the Sabines, from 
* Avens/ a river in their own territory. 
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and Picns were wont generally to drink alone. Hither 
king Niima, and sacrifices a sheep to the fountain ; he 
' (Hen places for the Gods cups full of fragrant' wine ; and with, 
his train lies hid, concealing himself in a grotto. The 
■forest Gods come to their accustomed streams, and refresh 
their parched spirits with copious draughts of wine : sleep is 
the consequence of their debauch ; Numa issues forth from 
the cool grotto, and puts the hands of them, thus buried in 
slumber, in tight manacles. Wlieii sleep has 9io?v departed, 
they strive by struggling to burst the bonds ; as they 
struggle, the more tightly do they hold them. Then Numa 
says : “ Gods of the groves, forgive my deed ! inasmuch as 
ye know that impiety is far from my nature and point out 
the way in which the lightning may be averted.’’ Thus 
Numa spoh*, and thus Faunus replied, shaking his horns 
“ Thou inquirest on a matter of great difficulty, and which it 
is against the law of heaven for thee to learn by our instruc- 
tion ; our pr/vi/ryrs as Deities have their limits. We arc the 
Gods of the country, and have our sway on the lofty moun- 
tains ; Jove has full power over his own weapons. Of thyself 
thou wilt not be enabled to bring him dowmfrom heaven ; but 
perhaps, by availing thyself of our aid, thou wilt.” Faunus 
]ia«l thus .spoken : the opinion expressed by Ficus is the same. 
‘‘But take from us these bonds,” says Ficus; “Jove shall 
come hither, brought down from his topmost height; the 
vaporous Styx sluill attest my promise.” What they do, when 
l eleascd from their bonds, wdiat incantations they repeat, and 
by what art they bring down Jove from his habitations above, 
it is not allowed by heaven for man to know ; let things 
permitted be the ow/// subjects of my song, and whatever may 
be repented by the lips of the poet, without incurring guilt. 
They bring thee down,®’ 0 Jupiter, from the skies ; in conse- 


w j/.'oughts of wine.] — ^Vcr. 303-4. Gower's version is— 

‘ The wood-gods to their old wont came, the bowls 
They turn'd off blithe, and quench’d their thirsty souls.' 

Shaking his horrts.l — Ver. 312. To show that it was a matter not 
to be settled in a moment, but requiring much deliberation. 

They bring thee down.] — Ver. 327. It is thought by some that 
Numa discovered the art of conducting the lightning, and rendering it in- 
nocuous in its effects ; and the death of Tullus Hostilius, the third king of 
Rome, is supposed by them to have been owing to bis ignoranca of tha 
proper mode of conducting the electric fluid. 
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quence of which posterity still celebrates thee, and 
thee Elicius'.®- It is agreed that the tops of the Areni^. 
forest then trembled, and the earth yielded beneath the 
sure of the weight of Jove. The heart of the king palpitated 
from the whole of his breast the blood has lied, and his brist- 
ling hair stands on end. When his senses have returned, he 
says : “ 0 thou, both King and Father of the Gods on high ! 
teach me the assured expiations of thij lightnings ; if, with 
guileless hands, I have touched thy altars ; if too, my tongue, 
with true piety, asks this which is now entreated of thee.’' Jove 
nodded assent to his prayer ; but, without using any circumlo- 
cution, he concealed the truth, and by his equivocal expres- 
sions struck the hero with alarm. Cut olF a head,” says he. 
To w'liom the king sa}/s : Wc will obey : an onion, pulled up 
in my garden, must be cutoff.”®® “Of a man,” adds the 
God. “ Yes, the topmost hairs,” answers the other. The Clod 
demands “a life;” to whom Numa “ I>. 9 , of a fish.” 

The God laughed and said, “ See to it then, that with thaso 
thou dost proi)itiate my weapons, 0 man, not to be re- 
pulsed from a confidence with the Gods. But to thee, ■when 
lo-mor.row^s sun shall have raised his full disk, I w'ill give the 
sure pledge of empire.” He spoke ; with loud thunderings 
he is borne above the trembling firmament, and leaves Numa 
in the attitude of worship. Joyful he returns, and tells the 
Uuirites what had occurred; credence was given to hi'’, 
w’ords, tardy, and extorted with difficulty. “ But surely,” 
says he, “ I shall be believed if the result follow my w'ords. 
See now, hear ye, every one present, what will happen on the 
morroAv. When to-morrow’s sun shall liaA'e raised his full 
Klicius.'] — Vcr. .328. from * elicio,' to ‘ entice,' * allure,' or * bring 

out. ' 

^ Afffst he rmi 340. Meaning, ‘It must have its “bulb" or 

“head" taken off.' The conversation seems to have been intended by Ju- 
piter as a tost of Nuina's ready Avit and humane disposition, lie bids 
Nnnia ‘ Cut off a head.' Nimia says, * Yes, I Avill ; the head of an onion.' 

‘ Of a man,' says Jupiter. * Yes, the topmost hair,' says Numa,. implying 
obedience to the original command, as to the cutting off of the head ; but 
dexterously substituting * capilli,’ ‘ the hair,' for * caput/ ‘ the head,' which 
were often used synonymously. The god, detecting the pun, presses him 
closer, and demands a life ; on which Numa says, ‘ yes, you shall have a 
life, but it must be that of a fish/ Tlutarch says the fish was the * msena,* 
a kind of pilchard, wliich seems to have been a favourite ingredient in 
the ‘ materiel* of incantation. See Book S, 1. 578. 
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Jupiter will give the sure pledge of empire.’^ They re- 
1. lire in doubt; his promise seemed likely to be of slow per- 
Refinance, and their belief depends on the approaching day. 

The earth was still soft, and bedewed with the hoar-frost of 
' the morning ; the people are present before the threshold of 
their king. He comes forth and scats himself in the midst on 
a throne of maple-wood around him stand the men in 
countless numbers, and hold their peace. Phoebus had now 
but risen with his upper edge ; their anxious minds are in a 
state of agitation through hope and fear. He stands, and his 
head vciletP' with a snow-white robe, he raises liis hands al- 
ready not unfamiliar in worship to the Gods; and thus he speaks 
— “ The time of the promised favour is drawing nigli ; confer, 
0 Jupiter, upon tliy words the promised fulfilment.” While 
he was speaking, the sun had just raised from the deep his 
entire disk, and from tlie pole of heaven there came a heavy 
peal ; tlirice did the God thunder without a cloud ; thrice 
did he dart his lightnings. Believe what I tell ; I speak 
of things wondrous, but realities. The heavens begfin to 
open in the midst; the multitude, with their monarch, 
cast dow’ii their eyes. Behold! there falls a shield, gently 
poised on the liglitsomc breeze ; a shout from the people 
ascends to the stars. The king raises the gift from the 
ground, having first offered a heifer, which had never yielded 
his neck to he profesed by the yoke. He entitles it ^ ancile,’ 
because it is pared away®*’ at every point, and wdiicliever 
way you look at it, every corner is off. Then, mindful that 
the destiny of empire depends upon this, he forms a })Jan of 
much cunning. He ordeis several"' to be made, engraved of a 

W Throne of moplc wood.'] — Ver. 3.>0. The wood of the inajdc Avas 
held by the ancients in tlie highcsl esteem, ne\t to that of the cedar, on 
account of its h!irdne‘«s and tin* ‘‘loscuchs of its grain. 

His head veiled.] — Ver. 303. The Uomans covered their heads when 
praying oi performing any religious rite, iu order that nothing of ill omen 
should present itself to the view of the devotee !Scc yEncid, hook iii. 1. 405. 

Becap.se it is pared aiva^.] — ^Vcr. 375. In the old Latin, ‘ ancisus,' or 
' amcisuB,’ means * having the edges cut oil'.' Ovid means to say, that 
from this word, the shield received tlie name of *ancile.' Its shape, as repre- 
sented on a gem in the Florentine cabinet, was oblong, each of the two sides 
receding inwards, tvith an even curvature, so as to make it broader at the « 
ends than in the middle, and thus it presented a curved edge on every side. 

He orders several.] — Wcr. 381. Ovid says, several. Dionysius says, 
vny many. Other writers say eleven, and that Mamurius made them so 
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similar shape, that a deception may meet .the eyes oS:-iikiSii\ 
plotting to steal it, Mamnrius, whether more distmgnisb!$d ' 
tor his probity or for his skill as a workman, it is Wtl;. 
for one to say, completed that task. To him the mukiifif 
cent Numa said, Ask thjs own reward for thy work ; as Ttkf ■ 
truthfulness is well known, thou shalt ask for nothing .jtf 
vain.^’ Already had he given to the Salii (from their dancing 
do they derive their name) both arms,®* and words to be sung 
to certain measures. Then thus Mamurius says, ‘‘ liCt fame* 
))e given to me as my rewai*d, and let my name be mentioned 
at the end of their strain/* From that circumstance do the 
priests pay the reward promised for the ancient workmanship, 
and call upon ]\Janniriu^.‘''-*“jf'' 

If by any cliance you should desire to marry, though 
both of you slioukl ho impatient, postpone it;^*^ a short 
tlclay has its great advantages. Arms stir up the fight — the 
fight is unsuiled to the newly vvedded ; when arms shall 
have been laid by, there will be a more suitable omen. On 
these days, too, ought the wife of the mitred Dialis, • 

Fkilfally, that Niiiua was unable to perceive the difference. Plutarch says 
fliat Niiiiia left the work of imitation to bo a subject of competition among 
all tlic Komaii arlists. flower’s version of this passage is: — 

* Of shields like sliap’d lie bids to make a dozen, 

That so an error might the couzencr couzcii.’ 

Both — Vor. 388. The dress of the Salifwas an emhroidcred 
tunic, vith a bra/eii belt, the * trahea’ and * apex,’ or tufted conical cap; 
each had a sword by Ids side, and a spear or staff in his hand. They car- 
ried the * am*ilia’ in the left hand, or suspended from their shoulders, 
and, ■\\hil(j dancing, struck them with tlicir rods or swords, keeping time 
with their voices and the movements of the dance. Their verses con- 
tained, it is sui>i)Oscd, a kind of rude theogony or history of the Gods, 
with the exception of Venus, who was omitted from their i)raises. 

Mumin'%m.'\ — Vcr. 392. Spine regard this story as utterly fabulous, 
and Varro believes their mention of * Veturius Mamurius* to be only an ap- 
peal to ‘ vetus memoria,* * ancient tradition.* 

Postpone It. 1 — Vcr. 394. As the * ancilia,* wdiicli were emblems of 
war, were carried about on the Ides of March, it was not considered auspi- 
cious to marry, or to commence a journey, or indeed, any matter of import- 
ance on that day. 

^ Of the mitred.'] — Ver. 397. ‘ Apicati/ literally wearing the * apex. ■ 

This W'as a cap worn by the Flamens and the Salii. The name properly 
belonged to a pointed piece of olive wood, the base whereof was surrounded 
with w'ool. This was held on the head by fillets, or by a cap, which was 
fastened by two bands, called * apicula,* or * offendices.* The cap was of 
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r in her Jlame^coloured gown, to wear her hair all un- 
faaided. 

‘When the third night rising frmn the deep shall have raised 
its fires, one of the two Fishes will be concealed. For there are 
two — the one near to the southerly the other to the northern 
winds ; each takes its name from its neighbouring wind. 

When the bride of Tithomis, with rosy checks, shall have 
begun to shed her dews, and shall urge on the hours of the 
fifth day, whether that Constellation is styled Arctophylax, or 
whether the lazy llootcs, he shall be plunged in the deep, and 
shall elude your view. 

But not so the A^intagcr. It is but a trifling delay to relate 
W'hence this Constellation derives its qrigin. Bacclms is said, 
among the heiglits of Ismarus, to have loved the long-haired 
Ampelos,'- offspring of the Satyrs and of a Nymph. To him he 
gave, pendant from the foliage of an elm, a vine, which still 
has its name from that of the youth. While he is heedlessly 
gathering the blushing gi’apcs on a branch, he falls ; him thus 
lost to earthi Baccluis conveys among the stars. 

When the sixth Sun from the ocean climbs the steep of 
Olympus, and on his winged steeds traverses the skies, who- 
ever thou be that art present, and art paying homage to the 
shrines of hoary Vesta, place both the goblet and the incense 
on the Ilian hearth. To the countless titles of Caesar was 

a conical form, Jind was generally made of sheep-skin, with the wool on ; 
and from the ‘ apex,’ on i<s summit, it at last acquired that name also. 
The Flaminica, or wife of <lic Flamen Dialis, wore a scarlet or flame-co- 
loured robe, called ‘ venenutam/ from ‘ venenum,’ * dye,’ and also the 
‘ rica,’ or crimson hood, a scpiare cloak, with a border, to which was at- 
taidied a sli]). cut from a * felix arbor.’ On certain days she was not al- 
lowed to cut her nails, or comb her hair, to which fact the poet here 
makes allusion. 

7^ Ampelos,'] — ^Ver. 409. The story of Ampelos is differently told by 
other writers. According to them, Ampelos was a youth, the companion 
of Bacchus. Contrary to the advice of that god, he persisted in sporting 
with the wild beasts. Ate, the goddess of revenge, persuaded him to 
torment a bull; and doing so, he provoked the moon, who, in her anger, sent 
a gad-fly to sting the bull, when Ampelos fell and broke his neck. Bacchus 
appealed to the ' Parcae,’ or Fates, and Atropos promised to restore Ampelos 
to him in another form. Forthwith a vine, d/xweXoc, was produced, laden 
with grapes ; Bacchus and the Satyrs discovered the invention of wine, and, 
ill their exultation, became intoxicated. Ismarus was a mountain of 
.Thrace, near the river Hebrus. 
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added on this day the honour which he most desired tomeiit^ 
— that of the Pontificate. Over the eternal fires presides thd 
divinity of the immortal Caesar; thou here beholdest the 
united pledges of the empire’s safety. From the ashes of an- 
cient Troy came the moat worthy relic, laden with which, .^neas 
was safe from the foe. A priest descended from ^neitt 
claims an alliance with thy Deity ; Vesta, do thou preserve 
his kindred person.'** Well do ye thrive, ye fires, which with 
sacred hand he tends ; undying, live on, both thou sacred 
flame, and thou Prince, I pray. 

There is one distinction for the Nones of March, that on 
tlicm they believe that the temple of Vejovis, before you 
reach the two groves,"® was consecrated, when Romulus sur- 
rounded the grove witli a high stone wall, Hither fly, who- 
ever you arc,’’ says he, and you shall be in safety.’’ Oh ! 
from how low an origin has the Roman grown ! How little 
an object of envy was that ancient multitude ! 

Lest, however, the strangeness of the name be an obstacle 
to you in your ignorance, learn who this Deity is, and why he 
is so called. He is the youthful Jupiter ; mark his youthful 
aspect ; mark, too, his hand ; it wields no thunder-bolts. 
The thunder-bolt was assumed by Jupiter after the attempt of 
the giants to attain to the skies ; in early times he was un- 
armed. Ossa blazed with new flames, and Pelion higher than 
O'ssa, and Olympus rooted in the solid earth. A she goat 
stands,^® too, beside him ; the nymphs of Crete are said to 

Most desired to merit,'] — Ver. 419. Augustus desired this dignity, 
that he might appear to stand high in the favour of the gods. He was 
appointed Pontifex Maximus, a.u.c. 740, in the place of Lepidus. This 
officer lived in a house at the public expense, called the ‘ Regia,' or 
‘ palace/ Augustus gave this up, in his Pontificate, to the Vestal Virgins. 

His kindred person.] — Ver. 426. This passage has puzzled many of 
the commentators ; but it does not appear very clearly where the diffi- 
culty lies. The poet repeatedly calls the lire of Vesta the ‘ Ilian,' or 
Trojan fires. He also addresses Augustus, the adopted son of Julius Caesar, 
as descended from .ffineas ; and he seems here only to allude to the fact 
of both being able to trace back their origin to the city of Troy. 

7® The two yrowcj.] — Ver. 430. The space between the Arx and the 
Capitoliiim, where the Asylum and the temple of Vejovis were, was called, 
according to Livy, booki. c. viii., and Dionysius, ‘ Inter duos lucos,’ ‘ Be- 
tween the two groves.' 

^ Ashe goat stands.]-^ytr, 443. This fact goes for to confirm the 
poet's opinion that * Vejovis' means * the young Jove as Jupiter in bts 
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nurtured him ; a ske-ffoat furnished milk for the in- 
;fdnt Jove. Now I am called upon to exjilain the imme ; the 
. “COuntry-women call wheat, wliich has grown up but indiffer- 
' -ently, vegrandia,” and when small in the f/rahi, they style 
it vesca.”"^ If that is the force of the word, ve,** why 
should I not imagine that the temple of Vejovis is the 
temple of the little Jupiter ? 

And now, when the star? sluill bespangle the azure sky, 
look upwards, aiid you shfill sec the neck of the Gorgon 
steed He is believed to have sprung forth, his mane be- 
sprinkled w'ith blood, from the teeming neck of the slain 
■Medusa. With him, as he soared above the clouds and be- 
neath the stars, the heavens were as the ground, his wings 
were in place of feet. And now had he taken the strange curb 
in his fn'tting mouth, when his lightsome hoof struck forth 
the Aonian fountains.”^ Now docs he enjoy that heaven which 

infancy was suckled by the goat Amalthea. He also attempts to prove it 
from the circumstance, that there Jupiter is represented at a time when 
he had not yet learned to wield his tlionrlerbolts, and that ‘ vc' was an 
old Latin word, in all cases found to express diminutivcncss. Some suppose 
that *ve’ is here applied to the name of Jupiter in a had sense, as ‘the 
evil’ or * the incensed* Jove, on which account his statue was armed 
with arrows, for the purposes of mischief. Mr. Keightly, in liis Mytlio- 
logy of Greece and Italy, thinks that ‘Vejovis* and ‘ Vcdi'is’ mean the 
same deity, their name meaning the ‘ injurious S iipiter,’ and that he was a 
god of the world below. Vedius, however, w'ould apj)ear to hear the same 
relation to Pluto, ‘ Dis,* that Vejovis does to Jupiter, whatever that relation 
may have been. 

•“ ‘ Ver. 446. h’rom ‘ve,* ‘not,* and ‘ csca,* ‘food,* as af- 

fording hut little nourishmenl. ‘Vegrandis’ is, according to the poet*s 
etymology, from ‘ ve,* ‘not,* ‘grandis,’ ‘large,’ or ‘of full growtli.* 

’’3 jAe* Gorgon .vW.] — Vcr. 450. The poet describes the Heliacal 
rising of Pegasus on the nones. He was so called from Try/y?}, ‘ a 
fountain,’ a® having been born "car the springs of the ocean. Medusa, 
one of the Gorgon sisters, was pregnant by Neptune, and when Perseus 
slew her and cut ofl' her head, Pegasus sprung from the blood ; hence the 
poet's expression, * the teeming neck..' He was tamed and presented to 
Bellerophon to assist him in the conquest of the Chimerae. Ovid, Metam. 

4, 785, says that Perseus was mounted on. Pegasus when he slew the sea- 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed. Minerva, in her vengeance 
against Medusa, who had been previously remarkable for the beauty of 
her hair, changed it into serpents, and doomed all who looked on her face 
to the penalty of being turned into stone. Perseus, with the aid of the 
{^s, destroyed her while sleeping. 

79 Th$ Aonian foxmtains.'] — Ver. 456. Pegasus was caught and tamed 
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formerly he sought by liis wings, and he glitters, refulgent with ‘ 
fifteen stars. . 

Forthwith on the succeediiig night you will seethe Gnossian 
crown by reason of the crime of Theseus*^ was Ariadne 
made a Goddess. Already had the damsel, to her advantage, 
obtained Bacchus in exchange for her foresworn spouse, she 
who had given to her ungrateful husband the clue to be re- 
traced. Exulting at the good fortune of her marriage, she 
said, “ What was I mourning for, like a country lass as I 
w’as ? It was a good thing for me that he w^as faithless.’* 
In the mean time, Bacchus,^- with his well-trimmed locks, con- 
quers the Indian a, and returns enriched from the Eastern 
world ; among the c.aptivc maidens of distinguished beauty, 
the daughter of the king was too pleasing to Bacchus. Ills 
loving wife indulged in weeping, and as she paced the winding 
shore, wdth her hair all loose, she uttered such w'ords as 
these : — “ Lo now a second time, ye billows, hear a like com- 
plahd ! Lo ! a second time, ye sands, receive my tears <7,v 
they fall, I used to cry, I remember,, ‘ Foresworn and faitli- 
less Theseus!’ He is gone; Bacchus now incurs the like 
guilt. * Now', too,* will I exclaim, ^ let woman put no trust in 

by Bollcrophon, who was thrown oif from him l)y Jui)iter, anil, falling in 
Cilicia, was struck with hlijidness. By striking with his lioof Mount 
Helicon, in Aonia, a part of liocotia, the fountain called llippocrcnc, 
iTTnov Kpi'iinjt or ‘ tlic horse fountain,* was opencil. 

^ Gnossian crown.'] — Ver. '4G0. Minos, the father of Ariadne, reigned 
atGiiossus, ill the isle of Crete. 

7’Acsc2/s.] — "'^’ cr. 400. Ilq W’as the son ofvEthra and .^Egens, and wa^ 
sent from Athens to Crete, as one of the seven chosen youths to he devoured 
by the Minotaur. By the aid of Ariadne, lie tracked the l.abyrinth where the 
monster had his abode, and slew him. He sailed from Crete with his com. 
panions and with Ariadne and seven other damsels; but he cruelly aban- 
doned her to whom he w'as indebted for his life, on the island of Naxos. 

® Bacchus.] — ^Ver. 465. Here called ‘ Liber.' This name w’as givci 
him cither from * libo,' * to make a libation,' or from * lihero,* * to set free, 
because he liberates the mind from cares, or from the Greek words Xvsu 
Papij, ‘ to loosen the w’cights,' i. e. of care and despondency. He is callcii 
* Dejicxus,' * combed down,' or * well-trimmed,' in allusion cither to hih 
youth or the effeminacy of his character. 

The Indians.] — Yet. 465. The conquests of Bacchus in the east 
are said to have extended to the river Ganges. His army consisted ol 
a troop of Bacchanals, his conquests were without blood, and he taught 
the conquered nations the use of thq vine, the art of tilling the earth, and 
of preparing honey for food.' He was accompanied on this expedition b) 
Silenus and Lusus. 
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j ^ change but the name, and my case has been repeated. 
.> ;0f IW'Ould that my destiny had kept on the course on which it 
'llad before commenced, and that now, at this moment, I had 
been no more ! Why, Bacchus, didst thou preserve me when 
about to die on the lonely sands 'i I could then have ended 
my sorrows at once. Ah ! Bacchus, thou unstable one ! yes, 

, more unstable even than the leaves that encircle thy temples ; 
Bacchus, known to my sorrow, didst thou dare, by bringing 
thy paramour before my very eyes, to disturb a union before 
so harmonious. Alas! where is thy plighted faith 
Where all that thou wast wont to swear? Ah! wretched 
me ! How often do I repeat these words. Thou wast wont 
to blame Theseus, and thou thyself didst use to caU him 
a deceiver ; by thy own judgment thou art guilty of a greater 
crime. May no man know this, and by secret anguish 
may I be consumed, lest I may be supposed to have deserved 
to be thus often beguiled. Above all, I Avould wish it to be 
concealed from Theseus, lest he should rejoice that thou art 
a partaker of his guilt. But, I suppose, a paramour of 
fair complexion**^ was preferred to me, because of my swarthy 
hue ; be then that colour the lot of my enemy. But wdiat 
matters that? She is the more pleasing to thee, from 
this very defect. What art thou doing ? She contaminates 
thy very embrace. Bacchus, fulfil thy pledge, and prefer 
no woman before the love of a wife, one who was 
ever accustomed to love her husband. The horns of a 
handsome bull captivated mv mother; thy horns, me;*'® 
they commend me; tlie other was a ^sgraceful pas- 

** Thy plighted faith,'] — Ver 485-6. Gower^s version is — 

‘ Ah ! w’lierc’s thy faith ? Those solemn vows indented. 

All me ! how oft have 1 these dirges vented.' 

Of fair complexion, — ^Ver. 493. This is meant ironically, as Bacchus 
would not be very likely to meet with a ‘Candida pcllex' iu his Indian 
excursion, unless, indeed, he took Georgia oi Circassia in his road. 

Thy horns, me,] — Ver. 500. Baechus was frequently represented 
with horns, lie seems Id have been worshipped by the Thracians and the 
Phrygians under the name of Sabazius and in the form of an ox. — Kcight- 
ley's Mythology of Greece and Rome, p. 168. Neptune gave Minos a 
bull, which, on account of its beauty, he refused to sacrifice to the god. On 
this, Neptune inspired Pasipbae, the daughter of Minos, with love for the 
aulmal, and the Minotaur, half man and half beast, was the fruit of this 
passion. Perhaps the truth is, that Pasiphiie had an intrigue with a 
person named Taurus (which also signifies in Latin * a bull'), and had 
twins by him, whom she named Minos and Taurus. 
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•ion. Let not my love prove an injury to me; tofp, 
Bacchus, it was no harm to thee that tliou thyself didst con* 
fess thy love. And, indeed^ thou dost nothing strange in 
kindling a llame®^ in me : in fire thou art said to have been 
born,®® and from fire to have been snatched, by the hand <Jf 
thy father. I am she to whom thou wast wont to promise 
heaven ; Ah, me ! instead of heaven, what kind of gifts am I 
novo receiving She had said ; for a long time had Bacchus 
been listening®® to her words while thus complaining, as 
by chance he had been following after her. lie clasps her 
in his embraces, and, with kisses, dries away her tears!, and 
he says, “Together, let us seek the heights of heaven;*’ 
united to me in wedlock, thou shalt take a united epithet.*® 
Henceforth, thy name altered shall be Libera. I will cause, 
too, that with thee there shall be a memorial of thy crown, 
which* Vulcan gave to Venus, she to thee. He keeps his 
M'ord, and transforms its nine jewels into stars ; by means of 
nine stars it still glitters in its golden radiance. 

'When he who bears the purple day upon his rapid car shall 
have completed six risings, and as many settiiigs of his orb, 
then shall you behold the second Eqniria on the grassy plain 
which Tiber bounds on its verge with its winding waters. 

Kindling Ver. 503. There is a play here upon the word 

* uro/ ^ to burn,’ wliichalso means, in a figurative sense, * to inflame -with 
passion.’ 

To have been hornJ\ — Ver. 504. Semele, the mother of Bacchus, at 
the instigation of Juno, bound Jupiter by an oath to grant her request, 
and then desired that he would present himself to her, accompanied by 
his lightnings and celestial clFulgence. Unable to endure his presence, she 
was consumed in the flames, and Bacchus, with whom she was then eight 
months pregnant, was snatched by the nymph Dirce from the flames, 
and placed in the thigh of Jupiter until the remaining month was accom- 
plished. • 

Was Bacchus listemng.’]^'Ver, 508-9. Gower’s version of thesf 
lines is — 

* She ended. Bacchus all the while did mind her 
. Lamenting, as, by chance, he came behind her. 

He clips her waste, and tears with kisses dries.’ 

® A united epffAc/.]— Ver. 511. Ovid is the only writer that identifies 
Ariadne with the goddess * Libera.’ Cicero and other Latin authors makf 
her to be the same with Proserpine. Perhaps she was originally a distinct 
deity ; but, in consequence of the similarity of their offices and of their 
ceremonialsi in lapse of time they became confounded. 
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if perchance this shall be covered by the flooding wave, 
^^ett let the dusty Cselian plain^^ receive the steeds. 

On the Ides is the mirthful festival of Anna Perenna, not 
'.Jar from, thy banks, thou Tiber,®- that flowestfrom afar. The 
/(common people assemble, and carouse scattered in every quar- 
ter on the green grass ; each with his sweetheart is there 
reclining. SSome spend their time in the open air, some pitch 
their tents ; by some a leafy bower is formed of branches. 
Some, when they have fixed up reeds there in the stead of solid 
columns, place over them their garments spread out. Yet,®^ 
w ith the sun and the wdne, do tlicy wax warm ; they pray for 
years as many in number as the cups they cpiafl’, and reckon 
on as they drink. There you will meet with the man who 
can drink off the years of Nestor;''^ the w^oman who be- 

Dusty Calian plainJ] — Vcr. 522. We already observed that 
when the Tiber overflowed the Campus Martins, tlie races were run upon 
a spot wliich formed part of the Cmliau hill. It was origintilly called 

• Querquctulanus,^ from its oaks, ‘quercus,* with which trees it abounded. 
Its later name was derived from Cadns Vibcimius, an Etrurian, wlio 
assisted Romulus against the Sabines, and received tliis piece of gruuiul as 
his reward. 

Thou TiberJ] — Ver. 524. This spot w’as called the grove of Anna 
Perenna, and was between the Milvian bridge and the point of confluence 
of the Tiber and the river Anio. lie calls the Tiber, Sidvena,* 
‘stranger,^ (here rendered, ‘ flowing from afar,) because it look its rise in 
the Apennines, which, at the time when Rome was fcuiidcd, formed almost 
the central part of Etruria. 

^ On the green grass.'] — Vcr. 525>G. This festival, in its excess of 
revelry and many other characteristics, seems to hu\c hern a sort of 
Roman Grcenwicli Fair. * Cum pare sua' is literally ‘ with his equal, ^ or 

* his mate.' It is as likely to uu an ‘ a sweetlicart' as ‘ a wife;’ perhaps, 
from the nature of the carousals, a little more so. Gower translates 
these tw'o lines thus — 

* AU sorts together flock ; and on the ground 
Displaid, each marrows by her make drinks round/ 

The word ' marrow' is still used in the north of England, to signify ' an 
equal/ or * one of a pair.' * Make/ is the old form of the w^ord, * mate.* 

^ Fef.] — ^Ver. 531. That is to say, ‘in spite of the exposure of most 
of them to the open air,' or, as Mr. Stanford suggests, ‘ notwitlistanding 
the ^ade they had formed by extending their cloaks upon the upright 
reeds, and their reclining beneath them,’ 

The years of "Sestor^ — Ver. 533. He speaks with a fair allow- 
ance of poetic license when he says that some are to be seen who 
can quaff as many cups (cyatlu) as Nestor had years. Nestor was the 
aon of SleuB, and was lung of Pylos. He assisted Firithous against 
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comes old as the Sibyl by the number of her cups. 
too, they sing whatever snatches they have picked up af 
theatres, and move their pliant arms-*® in time to ]Air vordcw. 
And nowy having laid aside the bowl, they trip®’ the unqbutl^ 
dance, and many a gaily dressed wench skips about with, 
locks flowing. When they return to their^eats^ tliey stageatV 
and are a gazing sight for the mob, and the multitude Uiat , 
meets them pronounces them to be glorious sonis, I mf&fM 
met them lately ; the procession seemed to me one that waif 
worthy to be mentioned again. A drunken old hag was drag- 
ging after her a drunken old man.®® 


the Centaur, and afterwards bliared in the Grecian expedition against 
Troy.* The poets say that lie was then in his two hundredth year, being 
in the third generation, yfvtcu This is an error, as that term signified but 
thirty years; eonsequoiitly we may allow him ninety jears, which number 
must have pretty well taken up the day of the drinker. It must, however, 
be remembered;, that the ‘cyathus* was a definite measure, being one-twelfth 
part of a sextarins, which was not quite a pint, and tliat it was conse- 
quently les.<! than ouo-tliird of our common gill. Pliny, in hi? Natural 
Histoiy, Book xiv. c. 22, s. 26, speaks of Novcllus Torquatiis Mcdiolanensis, 
who obtained the cognomen of *Tricoiigius,^ from his drinking three ‘congii' 
of wine at one sitting. The ‘congius' held six ^^extarii,’ or nearly six 
pints. It is a matter in dispute among niiiiquarians, whether the vessel 
ciillcd ‘cyathu.s’ means the cup from which the Romans drank, or the ladle 
with which the cups w’erc filled from the bowl, corresponding w'ith our 
puncli-ladlo, or rather, in capacity, with the toddy-ladles of the Scotch, 
‘Biberc ad nmucram,* *to drink their number,^ would seem most probably 
■to refer to the number of ladlcfuls that w'cre ifiaced at one sitting in the 
flrinking-glass, or cup, of each person, 

jilove their phant arms.'] — Ver. 536. In all ages it seems to be a 
prevalent notion with the unrefined, that the dance cannot be graceful or 
complete without Ihc continual and independent action of the arms and 
elbows. As a iiroof, witness a Highlander dancing a fling, an Irishman a 
jig, or a Northumbrian peasant a reel. 

They trip,'\ — ^Ver. 539. Gower's version 13 as follows : 

^ Bowls set aside, each with his trickt-up lass, 

Whose hairs are loosened, trips it on the grass.’ 

A drunken old /nan.] — ^Ver. 542. Heinsius, Bunnann, and other 
■commentators, think that some lines are wanting after this, as the poet 
aeema by his words to promise a longer story. Biirrnann supposes that 
the monkish transcribers omitted them on account of their indelicacy. Why 
they should all have agreed to make this omission in the numerous manu- 
scripts which still exist, it is difficult to conceive, as no such fastidiousness 
seems to have actuated them in transcribing the works of Juvenal, Martial, 
or Ausonius, writers of far more gross diction than Ovid. There appears 
no occasion for such a supposition, as the sense seems complete without 

Z 
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' 'nJiit as to the question who this Goddess is, since there is a 
jrtde difference between the accounts, no one of the stories 
Wiftll be unnoticed according to my purpose. The wretched 
Dido*® had been consumed by her love for il^uca's ; she had 
been con'=«umed also on the funeial pile ^Ullch slic had built 
up for her oun destruction: her aslies, too, had been col- 
^ lected, and on the marble tablit of her tomb >vas this brief 
epitaph, which she herself loft when djing : — “ -^Eneas fur- 
nished both the cause of death and the capon ; Djdo fell by 
h^r own hand.” Eotthwith the Nunndians imado the realm, 
now without a defender. The Moor Jarba posses^cs Ininsclf 
of the captuied palace; and remembciina; how he had been 
rejected, lie cries, Onli/ see, how I, whom she so oftep re- 
pulsed, am HOW' (njovjne: the chamber of Ehssa!” The 
Tyiuns tly in dilhu'cut directions, whcrc\er each in his wan- 
derings is led, as when at times the bees stiav about unsettled, 
having lost thiir king. Thrice had the threshing floor ic- 
cened tin* hancst to be beaten out, and thrice had the must 
been poured into the hollow \at8.^ Anna H driven from her 

1 j iM reco'iisj to it. 1 lie jmi I appeals to mean, tint tllo^ pul aM(V tin ii 
<li A ikii).j, <111(1 stand up, peril ips it some distance foi i (bim c • th it, ,ifti r the 
e\citciriLnt ot tli( (Uiite, combined w ith tin wine, has ni idelliLin di//\, tiny 
Ktiini to tluir placfswluic this w(ie siltiiijfbitoK, and aslhev (anhanlU 
stand u»), tliiii companions call tlitni iiiliij souU lie then semis to ^ay 
that he was one daj walKing in this Gietnwicli P.uk of Home, and he pei- 
liaps heard some shouting, and siw a irowd lie ‘•toppid to sec whii it 
w as He found that it w as a ti oop ot pcoj lo i iinnuitf along in miiipany w itli 
A diunkeii old woman, who had liold of adiunkt ii old man (piobahlj her 
hishuiid), and who fioin the do c were leeling back to then scats, per- 
hap'' »ulhiii the ‘tentoria * Tins mob, then, was tin ‘pompa,' andthciicli- 
ncss of the scene — this much ado about notliing— made it ‘digna relatu/ 

* w 01 thy of mention ’ ‘Poiripa’ me»ns litnallj ‘a troop in procession, 
escorting or attending upon some othci peison or object/ and he may use 
it here in an iiunical sense. 

Dtdo.l — Vci. 545 The storj of Dido and Eneas is recounted at 
length m the Xneid ot Virgil, from liis kind reccjdion by her in the First 
Book, to his base betrajal and destrtion of hei m the Fouith Book. Vngil, 
howoer, does not seem to think that hy his acts m th’S matter he at <dl 
forfeited his claim to the title of ‘pras ^Lneas.' Klissa was her original 
name: she was called ‘Dido' after her death. In the Punic tongue the latter 
woid signitied ‘the bold woman.’ 

* r/ie hollow vats,"] — Ver. 558. ‘Lams' means literally ‘ponds,' or 
‘lak^a ' Tills was the name gi\en to all tubs or casks for liquor, e^peclally 
the vat into wlueh the wine flowed when pressed. The ‘must/ ‘mustum, 
wab the juice of the grape when just pressed out* 
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home^ and weeps as she leaves her sister’s walls ; yet 
performs the funereal offices for her sister. The lig 
soak up the perfumes - mixed with her tears, and receive 
locks cut from her head as an offering. Thrice, too, did dte. 
say, “ Farewell thrice did she press the ashes b];QUgh^' 
close to her lips, and in them her sister seemed to be presents 
ILavirig found a bark,® and a companion of her flight, she sails.' 
along straight before the wind,* as she looks back upon thos^,. 
walls, the loved work of her sister. Near to the barren Cosyra 
is the fruitful isle of Melite,® w'hich the billow of the Libyan 
sea dashes against. For this isle she mjikes, relying upon her 
former terms of friendship‘s with the king ; llattus, her friend, 
abounding in wealth, was the ruler there. After he liad 
lejirned the misfortunes of each of the two sisters, he says, 
“ This land, such as, small as it is, thoumayst find it to be, is 
thine.” And, in fact, lie w^ould, to the very last, have observed 
the duties of hospitality, h.id he not fejired the great power 
of l\ginalion.' Twice had the sun revisited his Constella- 
tions ; the third year was speeding omvard, and a now' land 

* Snak up the p'irfumf's.'] — Ver. 501. The aiiciciils were accustomed 
to pour wine and oils of threat \aliic on the ashes of the dead. They also 
cut from tlie head handfuls of hair, which they threw on the funeral j)ilo. 

3 Having found a — Ver. 565. Some accounts state, that Anna 

was obliged to lly instantly upon her sister’s death from the wrath of 
larbas: and that Dido put herself to death to escape his vengeance, 
excited by her delcriniiied refusal of an alliance with him. 

Straight before the Ver. 565. Or, as the sailors say, *with the 

wind right aft.’ The ‘pcs' here mentioned was tlie ‘lialser,’ or ‘rope,’ sus- 
lniiiJed from the lower angles of the sail, by which it might be hauled to 
the wind, or hauled in or \ecrcd out at pleasure. Tlie expression is lite- 
rally, ‘with the haJscr on a level,’ probably with the deck, from which 
poisition the wind blowing on either side w'ould cause it to swerve. 

5 Melitc.'\ — Ver. 567. Tliis is the island of Malta, in the Mediterranean. 
There was also an island of that name in the Adriatic sea, wliieh is now 
oiled Melida. Cosyra, now called Gozzo, is a barren, roelvy island, be- 
tween Sicily and the coast of Africa, about seven leagues in length. 

Terms of friendship.'] — Ver. 569. Mclitn had been colonized by the 
Phceniciaus. Baitus was the son of PoljTnnestus and Plironiiiic. Ilisiiaine 
was Aristotclcs, but he was called Battus from Imving an impediment in 
his speech. 

hggmalicm.'] — Vcr. 574. lie was the son of Pyginalius, and brother 
of Dilfo and Anna. Acconling to others, he was the son of Belus, He 
niurdercd Sichacus, the husband of Dido, to obtain his wealth, on which 
Dido and Anna fled from Tyre, where he reigned. 

I2 
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S.lie sought by the exiles. “ Thy brother is at hand, and 
la us in war,” says the king, who detested arms; "we 
rij^ not prepared for warfare ; fly and preserve thyself.” At 
,j^. bidding she flies, and to wind and waves she trusts her 
',bark ; her brother was more cruel »than any sea. Near to 
the fishy streams of the craggy Crathis,® there is a Little spot ; 
the people that inhabit it cdl it Camere. Thither ■was her 
course directed ; and now she was not further oiF from it than 
the distance which at nine casts a sling might tlurow\ The 
sails fall first, and are flapped to and fro by the fitful gale. 
" Cleave the w^aters with your oars!” cries the pilot; and while 
they are preparing to furl their canvass with the twisted tackle, 
the crooked poop is struck by a violent blast from the south ; 
the ship is borne out into the open sea, and the land which 
they had scon, now retreats from their eyes. The billows 
dash against them, the ocean is upturned from its lowest 
depths, and the hold of the vessel ships the foaming seas. Skill 
is baffled by the winds ; the steersman now' foregoes® the use 
of the helm ; but he, as well as the others, asks help in prayer. 
The exile of Plioenicia is tossed over the sw elling billow's, and 
with her garments held close she covers her tearful eyes. 
Then for the first time w'as Dido pronounced happy by her 
sister, and wdioever in death has pressed with his body any 
spot of land. By a heavy blast, the vessel is dashed upon the 
Laurentine shore, and all having disembarked in time, it 
perishes, engulfed in the ocean, 

AU’cady had the pious x?5neas been blessed with the throne 
and the daughter of Latiiius, and had blended the tw'o nations.®* 
While along the shore, which he liad gained as a dowTy, 
attended by Achate^ alone, with naked foot^® he treads the 


® The craggy Crathia.l — Ver. 581. This was a river of Magna Graccia, 
now Calabria. It waters Coiisenti. . now Cozenza, the capital of the Brut- 
tii, and falls into the Gulf of Tarentum. Its present name is * Crate.’ It 
rises in the crags of the Apennines, hcncc its epithet here. 

• The steh'sman now foregoes,’} — ^Ver. 593-4. Gower’s translation is, 

* Up start the waves, and upside down they w allow: 

The leaking keel the foaming streams doth swallow ; 

Winds non-plus art.’ 

•* The two naWtww.]— Ver. 602. Namely, the Trojans and the Latins, 
the original inhabitants. How iSneas gained the hand of Lavinia, and 
conquered Turnus, iS the sulQect of the latter books of the iEneid. 

\With naM/ooA]<— Ver. 604. This would «eem to imply that he waa 
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solitary path, he beholds her as she wanders along, nor 
bring himself to believe that it is Anna. Why shbnld * 
come to the Latian land ? While -dSneas thm dsbatea withbl 
liin?jself, “ It is Anna !*’ cries Achates. At the name siie rai^ 
her eyes. Whither is she to fly ? What is she to do ? WMt 
chasms of the earth is she to seek? Before her eyes is iho 
fate of her wretched sister. The heroic son of Cytherea 
divines her thoyghh, and thus he addresses her in her agita- 
tion ; he weepsj however, Elissa, at the recollection of thy 
death. ‘‘Anna, by this land I swear, which, formerly thou 
wast wont to hear, Avas be.stowed on me by a Happier destiny, 
and by tlu; Gods Avho have accompanied^^ my ivandenngsy 
lately settled in this their home, that many a time did they 
chide my loitering, yind yet did I have no apprehension of her 
death ; that fear was far from my mind. Ah, me ! more 
determined v.as she than could have been possibly imagined. 
Tell not the tale ; 1 bclield in that breast the 'wounds that ill 
beseemed it, when [ dared to visit the abodes of Tartarus,^'* 
But thou, -whether tliy choic(!, or whether fortune has driven 
thee to my shores, do thou avail lliysidf of the resources of 
my kingdom ; I am mindful that I owe much to thee, 
and everything to Elissa ; on thy own account, on the account 
of thy sister, shalt thou be dear to me.’’ She believed him as 
he spoke, for ikav no other hope remained ; and then she de- 
tailed her vranderings. And when she now enters his house, 
arrayed in* her Tyrian attire, JEneas thus begins, -while the 
rest arc all silent; ‘'Lavinia, my -wnfe, there is a reason, 
prompted by duty, wdiy.! should introduce to thee this lady. 
Wlicn shipwrecked, I partook of her bounty. Sprung from 
Tyre, she possessed a realm on the Libyan shore ; and I beg 
that as a dear sister thou wilt love her.” Lavinia makes every 
engagement, and hides {he causeless wound of jealousy in her 
secret soul, and, though indignant, disguises her feelings. 

merely sauntering along, and that he was not proceeding on any business 
,of emergency, which might require dispatch and the use of sandals. 

The Gods who have accompanied.^’^tx. 615. The Penates that he 
brought with him from Troy. 

1- The abodes of Tartarus.’] — ^Ver. 620. His descent to Tartarus, or 
the infernal regions, and his meeting with the spirit of Dido, are narrated 
in the sixth Book of the .dilneid. Cytherea was an appellation of Venus, 
the another of iEneas, from the island of Cythera, on the coast of Laconia 
which was dedicated to her worship. 
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when she sees many presents made openly before 

, eyes, and suspects that many, too, arc given secretly— 
yet it is not certain what she is to do ; she liates her to 
i degree of frenzy, and plans her secret plots, and longs to 
'.die, having wreaked her vengeailce. It was night ; before tho 
bed of her sister, Dido seemed to stand, bloodstained, with her 
hair dishevelled, and to say, “ Fly ! pause not ! fly from this 
direful house.*' Just at the word, the breeze shakes the creaking 
doors, she leaps from the hed^ and swiftly she flings her- 
self from a low window' upon the plain. Her very fear had made 
her bold, and clad with her robe untied,*® she runs, wdiither 
by her terrors she is hurried, as the deer wdien frightened on 
hearing the wolves. The horned Numicius^* is believed to 
have snatched her aw'ay in his amorous streams, and to have 
concealed her in his pools. In the meantime, the Sidonian*® 
is sought along the fields wdth loud shouts ; there appear her 
traces and the marks of her feet. They had reached the banks 
of the river; the impress of her feet was upon them ; the 
conscious river stayed his noiseless stream. She herself ap- 
peared to say, I am a Nymph of the gently flowing Numi- 
cius ; concealed in the stream with constant tide, I am named 
Anna Perenna." Forthwith, hi their joy they feast in the 
fields they had wandered over, and they do honour to thcra- 
eelves*^ and to the day with a profusion of wine. 

*3 With her rohe untied,"] — Ve*r. 615-6. Gower’s translatibn is, 

* And wing’d with teiror in her luchM-up cuat, 

Runs like a roe that lioars the wolf’s lioarse note.’ 

The homed Numicius.] — V»*;% 647. This river was between Lauren* 
turn and Lavinium. ‘Corniger/ ♦horn bearing/ is an epithet frcqucnlly 
given to rivers by the poets, from the windings of their stream, and the 
roaring of their eddies. 

The Sidonian.] — Ver. 649. SSidon was a cHy of Phoenicia, in the 
neighbourlmod of Tyre, and its rival in marllimc pursuits. ‘ Sidonian’ 
here means simply * Plueiiieian.’ 
w Atma Perenna.] — Vcr. 653-4. Gower’s translation is, 

* She seemed to speak: Numicius nymph, 1 live here; 

Pcrennall Anne of this Pcrcnnall river,’ 

The poet seems here to imply, that she took her name from ^amnisperen- 
nis,’ ‘the ever-flowing river,.' 

Do honour to themeelves.]-^^^^, 656. Some commentators would 
translate *se’ by *Genium,’ Hhey honour the festival and their own. per- 
sonal Genius at the same time.' Perhaps it simply means, 'they honour 
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There are some look upon this Goddess as the 
because with her months she fills up the measure of the yew;; ' 
some think her Themis others the Inachian cow, ThoU 
wilt find, Anna, some tvko say tliat thou art a Nymph, A 
daughter of Atlas, and others tvko say that thou didst give ifi 
Jove his first food. This story, too, which I am going to 
relate, has come to my ears, and it is not at variance with 
probability. The. commonalty of olden time, as yet unpro- 
tected by their Tribunes, had fled, and taken refuge on the top 
of the sacred Mount.^® And now, the provisions which they 
had brought with them had failed ; their bread corn, too,, 
suited to the use of man. There was one Anna, born at 
13ovilla3,‘“® in the vicinity of the city, a poor old woman, but a 
person of great industry. She, having her grey locks bound 
with a light turban, used to make her country csikes with 
shaking hand;-^ and so, early in the morning, she used to 
distribute them smoking hot among the people; to them 
tliis supply was welcome. Peace being now established at 
home, they erected a statue to Perenna,'*'* because in their state 

the day, and pay a compliment to themselves for the pains they have taken 
in seeking her/ 

Vcr. 6ri8. Hyginus says, that she was the daughter of 
i^lthcr or Jupiter, and Terra. She had a temple near the river Cephisus, 
in Uoiotia, and she was the instructor of mankind in the principles of piety 
and justice. 

The sacred Mount.] — ^Vcr. 664. This was the ^Mons sacer,' to which 
the commonalty at Home, at the instigation of Sicinius, retired, on their 
secession from the Patricians, A.r.c. 250. It was beyond the Anio, three 
miles distant from the city. On this occa.'^ion they enforced their right to 
elect magistrates of their own, whom they called ‘Tribuni,' eitlier* because 
elected by the suffrages of the tribes, or selected from the military tribunes. 

It was on the occasion of this sceessioii that Mcnenius Agrippa related the 
now well-known fable of the ‘Belly and the^Ieinbers/ 

JioviUtc.] — Ver. 667. This was a town of Latium, on the Appiaii 
way. It was so called from *bos,' ‘an ox,* which in early times liad 
escaped from an altar on the Alban Mount, and was caught upon the site 
of the town, lie spe.aks of it as being ‘suburbaiia,’ to distinguish it fiimi 
another town of the same name in Campania, near Siiincssa. 

With shaking hand.] — Ver. 669-70. Gower translates these lines 
thus. — 

‘ She in a hood her gray hairs having dress’d, 

Made country cyinncls with her palsie fist.* 

Jn Shropshire they still make ‘simnel cakes.’ 

^ Staiue to Porenna,J^Yer, 673. This acemmt ^ves but a very silly 
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she had brought them relief. Now it re- 
for me to say^ why at this time tlie girls sing inde* 
songs ; for they assemble and repeat by rote indelicate abuse, 
had been lately deified ; Mars Gradiviis conies to Anna, 
^^and taking her aside, he utters some such words as these 
" Thou art worshipped in my month ; I have shared my period 
of the year with thee ; on thy services depends a great hope 
of mine. I, a warrior myself, am inflamed, consuming with 
the' love of Minerva, the warrior Goddess; and long have I 
cherished this passion. Provide that we, who are Deities, 
similar in our pursuits, should come together; this office 
befits thee, thou good-natured old lady.” He had said ; she 
trifles with the God with a false promise, and in the delays of 
doubt spins out his silly expectations. As he presses her 
morc frequently, she says to him, “ I have executed thy in- 
structions, she yielded to my solicitations ; but with difficulty 
has she given her hand.” The lover is delighted, and makes 
ready the bridal chamber ; thither is Anna conducted, veiling 
her face as a bride. iMars, just as he is about to snatch a 
kiss, suddenly catches sight of Anna’s face ; first, shame, then 
rage influences tlie bafiledGod. The newly- made Goddess laughs- 
at the lover of his dear Minerva, and there was no circumstance 
more pleasing to Tenus than this. It ifs by reason of this 
occurrence that old-fashioned jokes and indelicate sayings are 
sung, and delight is manifested that she thus imposed on the 
mighty God. 

I was on the point of omitting to mention the daggers that 
pierced our prince, when from her unpolluted shrine thus 
Vesta spoke ; — “ Hesitate not to record it — he was niy priest;-'"^ 
the sacrilegious hands assailed me with their w'capons. I 
myself boro aw ay the hero, and I left but a mere semblance 

origin to tljfi worship of the Goddess, as he makes her name to be derived 
from tliis old woman, cither because her name was ‘Anna,' or because she 
was an old woman, ‘anus/ The name was most probably derived from 
* annus,’ ‘a year,’ for some reason now unknow'n, and liad nothing to do 
with Dido’s sister, whose story, very probably, the po-et adapted to his 
ideas of etymology. 

He tvas my priesLi — ^Ver. 699. Being ‘Pontifex Maximus/ it was 
incumbent on him to take charge of the sacrifices to Vesta. Julius Giesar 
was assassinated on the ides of March, a.u.c. 709. The senate decreed 
that this day should in future be called ‘Panicidium,’ and that they should 
ludd no sittings on it. 
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of him i that which fell hy the steel was but the phantom o# 
Ccesar. He, indeed, enthroned in heaven, has gone to tenant;, 
the halls of Jove, and owns a temple consecrated to him in 
the great Forum.-* But every one of those, who, daring thi® 
crime, despite of the will of the Gods, assailed the life of 
a Pontifl*, nou) lies still in the death so well merited."® Witness 
it, Philippi,"** and ye, with whose scattered bones the ground 
is whitened. This was the labour, this was the task of duty*, 
this was the first lesson of Caesar, in just warfiu*e to avenge 
his father.*’ 

When the next morning shall have refreshed the tender 
herbage, the Scorpion*^ will be visible in his fore part only. 

The third day after the Tdes is a day universally observed 
in honour of Bfieeluis. Bacchus, while T sing thy festival, 
favour tlic poet. T -will not tell of Semelc ; to whom had not 
Jove brought witli liim his thunderbolts, unarmed he was reck- 
oned hy horw pjiltry object ; Jior will T tell now how the burden 
of thy inotlier we.s matured in thy father s body, in order that 
thou, a babe, miglilst be born in due lime. ’IVere tedious 
to recount the Sitiioniair-^ and the Scythian triiimi)hs, and the 
conquests of thy nations, ihov Indian laden witli iVankinccnse. 
Thou also, imhaijpy prey of thy Theban mother,-® shall remain 

•’ The great-Ftyrum.'] — Vor, 704. Tliis was the chief * Forum' in the 
city. It was called cither Hhe Roman,' ‘great,' or ‘old Forum.' Three 
years after his death a temple was built here, and consecrated to Cajsar. 

Death so well weritul.'] — Ngx. 707. History tells us that every per- 
son who took any part in the assassination of Julius Caesar perished 
within three yciirs after his death. 

Philippi.] — Ycr. 707. This was a city of Macedonia, near the 
Thracian territorv-, and close to the iEgean sea. It was formerly called 
Dales, but king IMiilip fortifying it, it received its new name from him. 
Here Bnitus and Cassius were defeated by Augustus and Antony, on 
which Cassius was, at his own request, killed by one of his frccdmcii, and 
Brutus fell hy his own hand. 

^ The Scorpion.'] — Ver. 712. On the 17th of the calends of April 
is the cosmical rising of the middle of the Scorj)ion. Hyginus tells us that 
Orion, boasting of his skill as a hunter, Tellus sent a scorjJion which 
Rilled him by its sting. Jupiter raised the Scorpion among the stars as a 
reward for the lesson which it had taught to human vanity. At the re- 
quest of Diana, a like honour was paid to Orion, on the condition that 
when the Scorpion rose, Orion, as a mark of his fear, should set. 

The Sitkoniana .] — ^Ver. 719. These were a people of Thrace, who, 
with the Scythians, were subdued by Bacchus. 

" Thy Theban mother.] — ^Vcr. 721. Agave tore ki pieces Penthemi, 
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unmentioncd ; thou, too, Lycurgiis, im polled, by madness to 
. assail thy own knee. Behold ! Hwould please me much to 
tell of the Fishes,^ works of sudden transformation, and the 
Etrurian- miracles ; but it is not the province of this my poem. 
The province of this my song is wow to relate the reasons why 
the mean old woman invites the citizens to her cakes.^^ Before 
thy birth, 0 Bacchus, the altars were without sacrifice, and 
the grass was found on the cold hearths. They tell how, 
having subdued the Ganges and all the East, thou didst set 
apart the first fruits for the mighty Jove. Thou wast the first 
to make offering of cinnamon and frankincense, produce of 
thy capture, and the roasted entrails of the ox, emblem of thy 
triumph. From the name of their institutor, the initial offer- 
ings take their name®^ of ‘‘ Libamina’’ and of Liba,’* because 
from them a part is offered up on the holy hearths. Cakes 
are offered to tlie God because he takes delight in sweets ; 
they say that honey, too, was discovered by Bacchusjifte 
was journeying from the sandy Ilebrus,^^ attended by the 
Satyrs (my tale contains no unpleasing humour) ; and they had 
now reached Rhodope and the flowery Pangseum. The cymbal- 
bearing hands of his attendants join in united clash. Behold, 
■winged insects, fill then unknown, flock together at the tink- 

king of Thebes, her son by Echion, because he forbade the celebration of 
the orgies of Bacchus. Lycurgus, king of Thrace, denied the divinity of 
Bacchus, and being punished with insanity, killed his wife and child, and 
cut off his own legs, niistaldjig them for vine branches. He was murdered 
by bis own subjects, who were forbidden by an oracle to taste wine till he 
had been dc.spatchcd. Another .account is, that he was slain by panthers 
Scicred to Bacchus. 

^ To tell of the Fishes.'] — Xcr. 723. Tliis storv rs, that some sailors, 
finding Bacchus asleep with intoxication, canied him off to sell him as a 
slave. When sober, he rcrpicsicd them to steer towards the isle^ of Naxos ; 
wliicli they f41iug to do, he turned them into dolphins. 

To h,r cakes.] — ^\'er. 72C. Varro says that * thC feast of the Liheralia 
was so called because on that day, throughout the whole city, the 
priestesses of Bacchus, old women crerwned with ivy, sit with their cakes 
and chafing-dishes, and perform sacrifice for such as will pay them.’ 

32 Take their name.] — ^Vcr. 733. It is much more likely, as we have 
before observed, tluat Bacchus obtained his name of- * Lil}er,* from 
• libo,’ in Greek XUiSta, * to pour out,* which is the root of the word ‘ li- 
bamen,’ signifying ‘that which is poured out in sacrifice.' Ovid is 
frequently more ingenious than correct in his etymology. 

® ifiefirMs.]— rVer. 737. This was a river of Thrace, falling into the * 
^gean sea. Pangaeum and Rhodope were meuntains of that countryi 
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ling, and on whichever side the brass sends forth its sounds 
the bees follow. Bacchus collects them as they wander, and 
shuts them in a hollow tree ; and he enjoys the reward of the 
discovery of lioney. Soon as the, Satyrs, and Sllenns, the 
bald-headed old man, tasted its flavour, they were seekiiig 
through the whole grove for the yellow honeycombs. The 
old man hears the buzzing of a swarm in a decayed elm ; he 
spies, too, the combs, but declares that he has made no such 
discovery.®^ ^ And as he is lazily lolling on the back of his 
bending ass, he guides him close to the elm and its hollow 
bark ; he himself, then, ‘stands up above Ats ass, resting on 
the branchy trunk, and now is mgaged m greedily seeking 
the honey hoarded in the trunk. Thousands of hornets fly 
together, and fix deep their stings in his bare pate, and mark 
the surface**^ of his countenance. He tumbles headlong, and 
is^ struck by the hoof of the ass ; and then he calls aloud on 
hi# companions, and entreats assistance. The Satyrs nm to 
tlie spot, and laugh at the swollen face of their parent ; he 
limps about from the blow on his knee. The God himself 
laughs too, and teaches him how to apply mud io the stings; 
lie follows his advice, and with mud bedaubs his face^ The 
father enjoys the honey, and with justice do we ofler to 
its discoverer the white honey poured over the warm cake. 
Why a woman presides over them is not a matter of clifiicult 
discovery. It is he who with his wcathed spear arouses the 
choirs of the women. Why it is an old woman that docs 
tliis ? you ask. It is this period of life which ‘is more ad- 
dicted to wine, and is fond of the gifts of the loaded vine. 
You ask why she is wreathed with the ivy '! The ivy is most 

Declares that he has made no such discovery.'] — Vcr. 7'IH. Literally, 

* he dissembles.' that is to say, he pretends, either by his words or by his 
conduct, that he has not found any honey. * Simulo' is ‘ to pretend that 
that is, which is not * dissimulo* is ‘ to pretend that that is -not, which is.' 
It was not the case that he had made no discovery, but he pretended that . 
jsuch was the fact. 

35 The S2irface.] — Ver. 754, Perhaps ‘summa' may here be trans- 
lated * the projecting parts’ of his countenance, as his nose and long can. 

38 The hoof qf the ass.]— Ver. 755 — 0. (iower's translation is— 

* Down tumbles he ; his assc about him laid 
His heels ; there lies he yawling out for aid. 

The Satyrs flock and laugh, their sire to see 

With face swollen up. He halts on’s asse-kick’d knee.' 
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pleasing to Bacchus, and why this is the case, it will take no 
length of time to teU. The Nymphs of Nysa;’^' when his step- 
mother sought the boy, covered his newly-made cradle with 
this leaf. It remains fof me to discover why the gown of 
freedom'** is given to the youths upon thy day, fair Bacchus ; 
whether it is that thou thyself always scemest to be hath ahoy 
and a young man, and thy age is midway between the two ; or 
that because thou art a father, fathers commit their sons, their 
pledges, to thy care and providence ; or that because thou art 
“Liber,” the “vestis libera” \ihe dress offreeiloni] is assumed 
under thy patronage, and the course of a life of more liberty 
is commenced; or perhaps it is, because, when the ancients cul- 
tivated the fields with more attention, and the senator on the 
farm of his forcfatlicrs followed up the business of ayriculture, 
and the consul received the fasces comimj from the crooked 
plough, and it was no imputation on one’s character to have 
hard-skinned liands, then the rustic population used to come 
to the games into the city ; but that compliment w'as paid to 
the Gods, and not to their own private inclination. The dis- 
coverer of the grai5C used to hold the games on his own 
holiday, which now he holds in common with the torch- 
bearing Goddess.’’^ That therefore the multitude might do 


37 Tht nymphs nf Kysa.l — Vcr. 7C0. There was a Nysa in Thrace, 
Bocotia, India, and Arabia. The poet probal)ly moans tlie last, where 
Bacchus ivas ontrusled to the nymphs, that he iniglit be concealed from 
the search of Juno, who was wishful, by his doalli, to avenge herself for 
the infidelity of Jupiter. Gower thus translates lines 7 Gj-G — 

* But why old wives ? That age most bouzie proves, 

And most of all the pleasing vine-jiiycc loves.' 

The gown of freedom,'] — ^Ver. 771. The * toga lihera’ was one of 
the titles of the ‘ toga virilis,' or * ^obe of manhood/ which was assumed 
on the * Lihcralia/ or feast of Bacchus, by the young men who had then 
arrived at the age of seventeen years, and who then laid aside the ^ toga 
pnetexta.' The Uoga' was changed wdth soloiniiity, in presence, of the 
Lares, and they then went to the Capitol or some other temple to pray to the 
gods. It w'as called * libera/ because when it w'as assumed, they were free 
from the restraint of masters. The similarity between * liber,' as an 
epithet of Bacchus, and * liber,' * free,' as the poet suggests for his third 
reason, was perhaps the ground on which this day w'as chosen fur the 
solemnity. 

3® The torch-hearing Goddess.] — ^Ver. 786. Ceres, w^ho is thus repre- 
flented in her statues. She carried a torch while seeking her daughter, 
Proserpine, when she hftd been carried olf by Pluto. 
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honour to the youth commencing man, the day seemed not • 
unsuitable for conferring the gown of freedom. Hither, 0 
Father, mayst thou turn thy head and thy horns with mild in** 
tent, and grant to my powers a sail swelling with the prosperous 
gale. On this day and the day before, if I remember aright, 
is the procession to the Argei.^ What they arc, their own 
history**^ will tell. 

The star of the Kite^ slopes downwards towards the Bear, 
tlie daughter of Lycaon ; this becomes visBible on this night. 
If you would wish to know wliat it was that gave heaven to 
tliis bird ; Saturn had been expelled from his realm by Jove ; 
in his wrath he excites the powerful Titans to arms, and 
demands that assistance which was due to him from the 
Fates. There was a bull, a strange monster, born of his 
mother Earth, a serpent in his hinder parts. Him, by the 
advice of the three Fates, the fierce Styx had witii triple 
■wall shut in the gloomy groves. Whoever should give the 
entrails of the bull to be consumed by the flames, it was 
fated that he should be enabled to conquer the eternal Gods. 
With axe made of adamant, Briareus slays him, and is now 
just on the very point of giving the entrails to the flames. 
Jupiter commands the birds to snatch them away ; the kite 
brings them to him, and by its services finds its way to the 
stars. 

One day intervenes, and the festival of Minerva takes place, 
which has its name from the union of five days.‘^ The first 
day is free from blood, and it is not allowable then to contend 
with the steel ; the reason is, that on this day Minerva was 

The Argei.'] — Ver. 791. These were certain places in Home, sup- 
posed to have been so called from the burial there of certain Argives Who 
had come over with Hercules. According to Livy, these spots were con- 
secrated by Numo. Some writers think that the Argei was the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, Spartan divinities. 

Their mc7i historg,'] — ^Ver. 791. Most probably this alludes to some 
topographical liistorj' of the places then extant, and well known to 
eyrery one at that day. 

** The Kite.']— Vex, 794. On the 16th of the calends of April the Kite rises 
achrouycally. It is not known whence Ovid borrowed this story of the 
Kite. This constellation, according to Krebs, is not alluded to by any 
Greek writer on astronomy before the time of Ovid. 

^ Union of Jive day8,'\ — ^Ver. 810, This was the Quinquatrus, Quin* 
quatre^, or Quinquaiiia, from * quinque,’ * five/ a festival of Miaerva, con* 
mencing on the 14th of the calenda of ApriL 
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bom. Tlic ncxt^^ and tbe three succeeding are celebrated on 
the sand strewed in the Amphitheatre; thhi the warlike 
Goddess is delighted with the drawn swords. Now, ye youths 
and tender damsels, celebrate Pallas ; he who ])ays homage to 
Pallas will be learned. Girls, when you shall have propitiated 
Pallas, then comb your wool ; learn, hj ivindiny, to take the 
load off the distal!^ when now it is full. She teaches us 
also witli shuttle to cross the standing warps, and with the 
sley she closes tlie' open work. Worship her, thou, whose art it is 
to remove the stains from the damaged garments ; worship 
her, thou, who preparest the dyeing vessels for the fleeces. 
Nor will any one be able to make neatly the sandals for the 
foot if Pallas is unpropitious, even though he were more 
skilful than Tychiiis;^^ ami even if, compared with ancient 
Epeus, he should excel him in handicraft; yet if Pallas is dis- 
pleased, he will be but a bungler. You, too, who drive away dis- 
ease by Apollo’s art, offer from your fees a few gifts to the God- 
dess. And do not you, teachers, a set generally robbed of your 
pay, despise her; she will bring you new pupils: and thou who 
guidcst the graving tool,**^ and thou who dost enamel the slab 

The mrt.] — Vcr. 813. On the second day oft he festival commenced 
the gladiatorial combats in the ainphitlieatrc, in honour of the poddess. 
The ])lace where they fought, wiis called the ‘ arena,' it being sprinkled with 
sand or sawdnst, to absorb the blood and to prevent slipping. By some 
the Quinquatria arc supposed to have been identical with the Panatlienaea, 
a festival instituted at Athens by Orpheus or Ereetbeus in honour of 
Minerva. Similar license is sai<l to have been allowed to the slaves on the 
Quinquatria to that which prevaded on the Saturnalia, and friends then 
iiiterclianged presents, 

** Ti/cfiius.l—Yiir. 824. He was a celebrated artificer of Boeotia, and, 
according to Homer, the maker of the shield of Ajax ; though, as Mr. 
Stanford remarks, Honier’s eulogy of him is only in the character of a 
cobbler. Epeus was the builder of the wooden horse ])y means of which 
Troy was taken. 

Robheil of your pay. \ — ^Vcr. 829. This line has occasioned much 
perplexity ; but it seems to imply pretty clearlj that the schoolmaster was 
an ill-paid drudge, and that he was obliged to look rather to numbers, for 
a living, than to the individual honesty of his employers. Possibly, like 
the physicians and barristens cf the present day, he war not able to sue 
for his fees at law; and having to trust solely to the honour of his employ- 
ers, he not unfrequently, or indeed, very frequently, found that he had 
built his expectations on the sand. His fee w.is called the * Minervol,’ and 
an image of the goddess Minerva stood over the School door. 

^ The gravingmteol.'] — Ver. 831. * Caelum.' This was the tool used ia 
carving or graving— a * burin,' or < chisel.* . 
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witli colours, thou, too,. who fashioiicst the soft stones with, 
skilful hand. She is the Goddess of a thousand crafts ; doubt- 
less she is the Goddess of song. If I am deserving, may she 
be present, a friend to my pursuits. 

Where the Coelian Hill slopes from its ctevation to the plains, 
here, where the way is not quite level, but nearly so, you may 
see a small temple of ]\Iincrva,“ Capta,’' wdiich the Goddess 
began to possess on her natal day. The cause of the name is 
doubtful. We entitle a skilful genius Capitalc,”^** fshrew'd] ; 
she is a Goddess full of genius. Or is it because she is said, 
without a mother, to have leaped forth with her sliicdtl from 
the crown of her father’s head ? Or is it because she came 
to us a captive w'hen Falisciw^as subdued ? And this very fact 
the ancient records tell. Or is it because she has a law, that 
thieves w'ho are detected in that place, should suffer capital 
punishment? From wliatevcr cause thou deri vest thy titles, 
0 Pallas, ever do thou hold thy before our chiefs. The 

last (lay of the live, commands us to purify the sounding trum- 
pets,"^’ and to sacrifice to the hold Goddess. Now, you can 
say, having raised your eyes to the sun, ‘‘ ITc yesterday weighed 
down the lloccc of flu* sheep of Phrixus.^’ ''^ 

lly the deceit of the accursed step-inothcr, the sccd-corii 

Capitah,'\^'\'QX. 83B-9. We have a vnljrar expresbion somewhat 
similar to this at the present day. If a person is clever and shrewd, it is 
common io say of him that ‘he has a good hcad-piccc/ So ‘capitalist 
from ‘ capiitt the ‘ head/ will mean ‘with a head, or ‘relating to the 
head.' Gower translates this and the following lines thus — 

* The reason's douhtfull : She’s the mincrall 
Of w’it, wliich quick is called capital!. 

Or else, because her father’s aching head 

She, arm’d with shield, sans help of wife, did shed.' 

■*3 jJCyis.l — Vcr. 848. This was the shield of Minerva, and it was so 
called hecause it was covered with a goat skin, aiyi?, that of the goat 
Ainalthea, that suckled Jupiter. In it too w'as set the head of the Gor- 
gon Medusa, which turned the beholder into stone. 

The sounding trumpets.']--\eT, 849. This was tlie feast of the 
‘ lAibiluslriiim,' or ‘purification of trumpets,' on the 10th of the calends 
of ‘Vpril. Yarro and Festus inform us that the trumpets used in the 
sacred rites were piu-ified in the ‘Atrium Sutoriura,* or ‘Shoemakers' Hall.' 
Its locality is not known. 

** Fhi^x-us,] — Ver. 852. The story of Ino, and her device to destroy 
her step-children, has been in part related in a note to the second Book. ^ 
The story is here comoleted. It is again referred to by the Poet. 
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■ '■'being parched, the blade had not raised the car, as it is wont 
. .to do. A person is sent to the oraculat^'^ tripod, that he may 
bring back, by an infallible answer, what remedy the Delphic 
God gives out for the unproductive soil. lie, corrupted too, 
as well as the seed, brings word, that, by the oracle, the death 
of Ilellc and of' the youthful Phrixus was required. The 
citizens, the %infavourahle season, and Ino, drove the king, 
while still resisting, to submit to the direful command. And 
now^ his sister and Phrixus having their temples wreathed with 
boughs, stand together before the altar, and bewail their 
common destiny. Their mother, as by chance she is float- 
ing®^ in the air, sees them, and, in dismay, strikes her naked 
breast with her hand ; and then, with clouds in her train, she 
leaps dow n into the city of those descended from the dragon,®'* 
and snatches aw'ay her children; and that they may take 
flight, a ram, most resplendent with gold, is given them. He 
bears the tw’o through the long channel vf the Hellespont. 
The damsel is said to have been holding hii horn with a feeble 
left hand, when from herself she imparts a name®® to that 
tract of water. Her brother almost perishes together with 
hei-, while he is endeavouring to assist her as she falls, and 
extends afar liis outstretched hands. lie weeps as though the 
partner of the tw'ofold danger were lost, not knowing that now 
she w^ps the bride of the azure Deity. Having arrived at the 
shore, the ram is made a Constellation ; but his golden fleece 
reaches the Colchiaii palace.®® 

The oracular tripod."] — ^Ver. 855. This was a scat or table with 
three legs, on wliich the priesh^ss sat, while delivering the oracles of 
Apollo in the Delphian temple. .Some suppose that it was pierced, and 
that through it the priestess inhaled certain mephitic fumes, which were 
productive of a kind of madness or frenzy, wliich was mistaken for 
prophetic insjiiration. 

® She in fioating.] — ^Ver. 863. ‘Pej^nderaC ‘Floating,' or ‘hover- 
ing,' is an apt term for * Nephele,' their mother, who had been changed 
into a cloud, vi^iKn. 

^ J)escendcd from the dragon.J’^Ver. 865. Thebc.s was founded by 
Cadmus, who killed a dragon, which had slain his companions, and then 
sowing the teeth, a crop of anned. men was raised ; these killing each 
other till their number. was reduced to five, with their assistance he built 
the city, whence the- present epithet. 

^ Imparted a naiw.l— -Ver. 870. That of Hellespont, * the sea of 
HeUe.' 

^ The ColcMon palaoe.'\^\ex* 876. Phrixus bringing the fleece to 
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When the approacluiig dawn shall have sent before it thm* 
light bearing (/ai/js, you shall have the hours of day equal®^ 
with those of night. When from this period the shepherd 
shah have four times penned his well-fed kids, four times the 
grass been white with dew fresh fallen, Janus will require to 
Ije adored, and with him mild Concord, and the Health of 
Rome,®** and the altar of Peace. 

The Moon governs the months ; the worship of the Moon 
on the Aventinc HiLL^'-* terminates the period of this month.. 


Colchis, i^Kctos, the king, gave him his daughter, Clialciope, in marriage, 
and Iheii, to secure ])ossession of the flcccc, he put Phryxus to death, To 
recover it, llie Avgoiiaiitic expedition, under Jason, was formed. 

Hours of day aqual.'\-^'Vcx. 878. The vernal equinox 011 the 8th of 
the calends of April, or the 25th of Mfircli. 

58 Health of Jio77icJ] — Ver. 882. * Salus,' ‘ Health,' was the daughter 
of yEsculapius : her temple was built on the Quirinal lull by C. Junius 
Dulmleus. 

The AveTitme JnU.'] — Ver. 884. Servius Tullius built a temple in 
houoiu: of Diana oil the Aventine lull. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CONTENTS. 

Thr iiiYOcation of Venus, Ver. 1 — 18. The iiol)le origin of Germameus, 
anil his descent from Venus through ^Eiieas; with the reason why April 
was formerly the second month, ID — GO. Tlie difFcrent opinions on the 
origin of the name; the power of Venus, 61 — 132. The festival of 
Venus and Fortuna Virilis; Venus Verticordia, 133 — 162. The setting 
of the Scorpion, 163-4. 'IJlie setting of the Pleiades, and their number, 
165 — 178. The Mcgalesia; the mythological history of the Mother of 
the Gods, and her arrival at Home from Phrygia, 170 — 372. The dedi- 
cation of the temple to Fortuna Publica : the victory of Ciosar over 
Juba; the setting of Libra and Orion: the rainy season, 373 — 388. 
The games of Ceres, and licr praises : the rape of Proserpine, 389 — 620. 
The dedication of the temple to Jupiter Victor, and to laberty, 621 — 
624. The hailstorms, and the victory of Cicsar at Mutina, 625 — 628. 
The festival of the Fordicidia, orsacritice of the jiregnant cow; the insti- 
tution of that ceremonial by Numa, 629 — 672. Augustus proclaimed 
linpcrator, 673 — 676. The setting of the llyades, 677-8. The setting 
fire to the foxes, in the Circensian games, 679 — 712. The passing ^f 
the Lion from the constellation of the llam to llic Hull, 713 — 720. The 
Palilia, or festival of Pales, 721 — 806. Tlie foumlalion of the city and 
the death of Remus, 807—862. The 'f'hialia; ihc alliance of Mezeu- 
tius with Tiirnus, 863 — 900. The middle of Spring : the setting of the 
llam ; the showery season; and the rising of the Dog-star, 901 — 904. 
The Robigalia, 905 — 942. The Floralia; and the reception of Vesta 
into the Palatium, 943 — 954. . 

'‘Favottb the poet, I " tliou gonial mother of the 
twin' loves towards the poet, she turned her countenance. 

* Favour the poet."] — ^Ver. 1-2. Gower's whimsical translation is, 

* ** Alme, queen of payring love, assist,” 1 ciied : 

* To me she streight her chearful eye applied.* 

^ Of the twin loves."] — Ver. 1. Cicero mentions three Loves or Cupids, 
(On the Nature of the Gods, Book iii. c. 23,) the first, the son of Diana 
and Mercury; the second, of Venus and Mercury; apd the third, Anteros. 
.Other writers mention two only — the celestial, the sou of Jupiter and 
Venus ; an^ the terrestrial, the son of Nox and Erebus. These are some- 
times distingushed as the honourable and the sensual Loves. 
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"What wilt thou of me?” she said. “ Surely thouwast 6ui 
just now in the habit of singing of mightier subjects ;* hast 
thou still in thy tender bosom the old wound Bij this time. 
Goddess, I replied, thou hast heard enough of iny wound.”’ 
Ghe smiled, and immediately in that direction the sky was 
without a cloud. “ Wounded or whole, have I ever been guilty 
of deserting thy standards ?® Thou wast ever the object of 
my purpose, the came of my toil. Free from all blame, in 
my early years, 1 have sported in scenes that became my age ; 
now a more extensive range® is trodden by my steeds. I sing 
of tlie festivals witli their reasons, as they arc extracted from 
the ancient annals, and of the Constellations as they sink be- 
neath the earth and rise again. I have now arrived at the 
fourth month, in which of all thou art the most extolled. 
Thou knowest, Venus, that both the poet and the month ai’e 
devoted to thee.” Influenced by my addrees, she lightly 
touched my temples with a sprig of Cythera‘an myrtle,^ and 
said, ‘‘ Accomplish the w^ork which thou hast undertaken.” 

I was sensible of /u?r itower, ami suddenly the peculicr 
reasons for the days of remark became evident ; Let my 
bfirk speed onward ^vhilc thve it may, and while llic fa- 
vouring brcez(‘s blow. Yet, if any part of my Calendar 
ought to affect thee, it is in April thou findcst that by which 
thy attention ought to be detained. This month, through an 

3 Mvjhikcr subjects.’} — Ver. 3. Namely, the preceding books of tlie 
‘Fasti,* whicli treat of more serious subjects than love, the theme of many 
of his former poems. 

4 The old M»07^7irf.]~Vcv. 4. Alluding to the ‘Amores,* one of his pre- 
vious compositions, in which he liad complained of the pains and disap- ■ 
poihtments attendant on love. 

5 Deserting thy standards. \ — Ver. 7. This figure is taken from the rigid 
rules of military discipline among the Romans. The poets were fond of 
comparing the pains of the lover to the toils of the soldier in active service. 
Gower thus translates this and the following line — 

‘ Or sound or sore, I nc*er forsook thy tent ; 

Thou art my daily task, my ornament.' 

® A more extensive range.'\ — Ver. 10. ‘Area.* This figure is derived 
from the games in the Circus. 

" Cythercean myrtUJ] — ^Ver. 15. The myrtle was the favourite plant of 
Venus. Servius (on the Georgies of Virgil, Book ii. 1. 64) says, that Venus 
^chose this plant because it flourished near the sea, ‘whence she sprung | 
wid because it' was esteemed for its medicinal qualities ii^ female diseases* 

K 2 
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^.jUufitrious line, descends to thee, and becomes peculiarly 
/ thine by tlie nobility, which is thy lot by adoption. This did 
our father, offspring of Ilia, perceive, when lie planned out the 
lengthy year, and himself celebrated his ancestors. And as, 
to fierce Mars he gave the first place in the succession, because 
he had been the immediate cause of his being ; so did he desire 
that Venus,® found in the hnc of his extraction through many 
generations, should have the place of the second month. And 
w^hilc seeking the origin of his race, and the generations as 
they were traced iipw'ards, he went even as far back as to the 
Gods themselves in the line of his kindred. Could he be igno- 
rant, forsooth, that l)ai-danns® w'as boiTi of Klecli-a, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas ! And that Elcctra shared the bed of Jove ? -liis 
son w^as Erictlioniiis ; from him IVos sprung : he w’as the father 
of Assaracus, Assaraciis of Capys. This last begot Anchises, 
with whom, Venus did not disdain to hold the name of parent 
in common. Hence w as bom iEncas ; his piety well proved, 
bore the sacred relics and his father sitting on his shoulders, 
a second pious charge, through the flames 0/ Troy. At length 
we have arrived at the blessed name of liilus,^® from 'which 
point the Julian house is connected with its Trojan ancestors/' 
His son was Postumus,^* who, because he w'as born in the deep 

® rcnM5.1— Ver. 27 — 30. Gower thus renders these lines— 

* So Venus many ranks before his mother, 
lie mistress made of this next following other,; 

Ami turning o’er Time’s rolls to find the ground 
Of his descent, the gods his parents found.’ 

® Z>arrfflnMS.]— Ver. 31. ‘H^jdanus was the son of Jupiter anfl Electra, 
the daughter of Atlas. He was the founder of Troy, and by his wife 
Astioche, or Batis, he became the father of Ericthonius. The poet pro- 
ceeds to recount the ancestry of ASneas from Dardanus, and then the de- 
scent of the Alban kings from ^Lneas down to Romulus. 

Blessed name of lulus.] — Vcr. 39. lulus was one of the names of 
Ascanius, the sou of iEneas. He calls that name 'felix,' or * blessed/ as it 
was (in a more modern form) the family name of the Julii, of which house 
Julius Csesor was by birth a member; and Augustuii'. Tiberius, and Germa- 
nicus became so by adoption. 

A Trojan ancestors.] — Ver. 40. ‘Teucros.* This name seems to have 
been applied to the Trojans almost exclusively by the Latin poets. Homer 
and the older Greek writers never use it : the later ones but very rare^. 

His son was Postumus.] — Ver. 41. Or the passage will admit of this 
translation — Postumus succeeded him for Virgil says that Postumus was 
the son of Aeneas \ and Dionysius us, that on the death of ASneas, 
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sylvan shades, was called Silvius, ami)ng the Latian natioii.' 
And he, ‘Latirius, is thy sire Alba succeeds Latiniis, Epytus 
.succeeds to tliy dignity, 0 Alba. He gave to Capys thu re- . 
vived name of Troy;^^ he, too, became thy grandsirc, 0 
Calpetus. And while, in succession to him, Tiberinus. was oc-* 
cupying the throne of his father, he is said to have been 
drowned in the eddy of the Etrurian stream. And yet he had 
Jived to see Agrippa, his son, and Remulus,*"' his grandson. 

Lavinia, t)einK pregnant, fled into the woods tliroiigli fear of liiliis, and 
there produced Postimjus, who derived one of In’S names from his post- 
humous birth, and his other name (Sylvius) from his birth in the w'oods. 

Latiniis is thy sire.'] — Ycr. 43. According to Virgil and other 
writers, Latinus was the boii of /Tineas Sylvius, and grandson of Sylvius 
roslhiiums ; hence, some writers have concluded that a couplet has been 
lost here. Ll\j, Diontijius, and Eusebius have also given lists of the 
Alban lungs, wliicli ditlcr but little from that here given by Ovid. The 
diiTerencc, such as it is, wiU be seen from a comparison of the following 
lists. 


Livv. 

DrONYHlUS. 

Eusumus. 

Ovid. 

/iF-Meas. 

duieas. 

/Eneas. 

/Eueas, 

Ascaniiis. 

Ascaiiius. 

Abcaniiis. 

Ascanlus. 

Sylvius, 
/Eneas. * 

!S\lviu«j. 

/Eneas S^yKiu^. 

SyJ\ius. 

/Eneas. 

Sylvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus S\lvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus. 

Alliu, 

Albas Syhius. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

Alls. 

Capetus Sylvius. 

Sylvius At his. 

Epitus. 

Capys. 

Ca])ys Sylvius. 

Capjs. 

(’apys. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus Sylvius, 

Calpetus. 

Calpetus. 

TiberiniB. 

Tihorinus. 

Tiheriuus Sylvius. 

Tiberinus. 

Agrip]).'!. 

Agrippas Sylvius. 

Agrippa. 

Rcmulus. 

Romulus. 

Alludes Sylvius. 

Remulns. 

Agrippa. 

Aventinus. 

Avenliuub Sylvius. 

Avcutiiius. 

A\entinus 

Proca. 

Procas Sylvius. 

Procas. 

Proca. 

Amulins. 

Ainiilius Sylvius. 

Amulins. 

Numitor. 


Ovid gives a list of the Alban kings in the fourteenth Dook of the Meta- 
morphoses, 1. G09, wliere he calls Calpetus, Capetus, and Agrippa by the 
name of Agrota. This line of the Alban kings is universally considered by 
historians as a fiction of the later times of the Homan republic. Sec 
Niebuhr’s Roman History, i. 202. 

. Revived iiame of Troy.] — Ver. 45. That is, lie restored the use of 
a name or epithet that hud been in use at Troy, Capys was tne name of 
the father of Aiichiscs, and of one of the companions of /Eneas. /Eneid, 
Book i. 1. 183. 

Remulus,]—'Ver. 50. He is called by Livy * Romulus.* Either name 
is a diminutive for * Remus,’ or* Romas.’ Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
Book xiv. 1. 616, represents him as incurring the vengeance of heaven by 
imitating lightning, and affecting to be a divinity. 
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' 1fei0y say that against Remuius the thunderbolts were hurled. 
. • After these came Aventinus, from whom the place and the 
Kill, too, derived its name. After him the sovereignty 
passed to Procas ; him Nuraitor followed, the brother of the 
cruel Amulius ; Ilia and Lausus^® were the cliildrcn of Nu- 
mitor. Lausus falls by his uncle’s sword ; Ilia is beloved by 
Mars, and produces thee, (luirinus, with Remus, thy twin- 
brother. He ever boasted that his lineage was from Mars and 
Venus, and well did he entitle himself to gain credit for the 
assertion. And, that generations to com(^ might not be igno- 
rant of this, to tlic Gods of his race he consecrated the months 
in succession. But I conjecture that the month of Venus re- 
ceived its name ^ Apr ilis^ from the Greek language the 
Goddess obtained her name, ^Aphrodite* from the foam of the 
sea. But you must not wonder that any thing is called by a 
name from the Grecian tongue ; for the Italian land was the 
Greater Gnecia.*^ Evander arrived there with a fleet, manned by 
his fellow countrymen ; Alcides, /oo, came thither; each of them 
of Grecian extraction. The Club-bearer, as n stranger feR his 
herd on the pasturage of Avcntiiie, and Albula^® aUbrdcd drink 

Za«5w«.] — Ver. 54. The brother of Ilia is called ^Egesttis by Diony- 
sius, and by Plutarch, Ainitus. lie was treacherously .slain by his uncle 
while hunting, Plutarch says that Nuniitor did reign for some time be- 
fore he was deposed by Amulius. 

• ” From the Greek language,']— Ner, 61. According to Macrobius, 
Romulus called the inonrh Aprilis by that name in honour of Venus, who 
was railed by the Greeks ‘Aphrodite/ from d^poc, ‘the foam of the 
sea.’ Ovid prefers this derivation (in flattery to the Julian house) to 
that from ‘aperio/ ‘to open/ whith has by far the greater probability of 
being the correct etymology. , Scahger would derive the name of this 
monih from ‘aper/ ‘a boar/ because that animal was a customary saeri- 
lice at thi.s season. 

The Greater Gracia.] — ^Ver. 64. Commentators have been much at 
a loss to tell why Italy received this name from the Grsecian settlers, if it 
is intended to apply to the whole of Italy, and not the southern part, 
which in later times was known as Magna braccia. Mr. Tliynne appears 
to suggest the true reason for the name; because, in fact, the Greeks found 
Italy a mach more spacious country than the Hmited region which they 
had left. 

w Albula.] — Ver. 68. This was the early name of the river Tiber. 
Gower thus renders this and the following line — 

‘ That clubbed pilgrime did his club display 
On Aventine, and drank of Albula.' 
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to a God so miglity. The chief, too, from Neritos^ 
thither; the Lestiygonians attest it/^ and that shore which stillt 
bears the name of Circe.^ And now were the walls of' 
Telegonus®* erected, and the city of the watery Tibur,** which 
Grecian hands had built. Halesus,^^ too, had arriveil,^ driven 
away by the death of the son of Atreus, from whom the FaJis- 
can land believes that it received its name.'-** Add Anterior*^ 
as well, the adviser of peace at Troy, and, Apulian Daunus, 
thy son-in-law, the grandson of(Eueus.-^* At a later pc- 

Neritos.'] — Ver. 69. Servius tells us that this was a mountain of 
Ithaca. Virgil (iEncid, Book iii. 1. 270) and Pomponius Mela, the 
geographer, seem to consider it as a distinct island in the vicinity of Ithaca. 

Attest «7.] — Ver. 69. Attest the arrival of Ulysses in Italy; for, being 
a race of caniiibals, they caught and devoured some of his companions, as 
we learn in the tenth Book of the Odyssey. They lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Fonnijp, in Campania. 

^ame of Circc,"] — V^cr. 70. This was the promontory of Circaeum, 
in Latiiim, supposed oacc to have formed the island of * ililaca.' Circe in- 
habited it. She was the daughter of llcUus, or the sun, and Persa, and 
by her magic art changed ail intruders upon her island into swine. By 
the aid of Mercury, Ulysses escaped the exercise of her terrific power 
upon himself, and obtained the restoration of his companions, who had 
been transformed by her, to their original form. 

Walls of Ttlcgonus.'] — ^Vcr. 71. Telegoiius was the son of Ulysses 
and Circc^ lie went to Ithaca to seek liis father, and accidentally killed 
him. On his return to Italy, he founded Tusculum, in Latium, north of 
Alba Longa. 

Water?/ T?b?^r.] — Ver. 71. This was a town of Latium, on the river 
Anio, whence its (•i)ithct here, ‘udi,' ‘watery.* It was founded by 
Tiburnus, Catillus, and Coras, three brothers, who led thither a colony 
from Argos. Its site is now occupied by tlie town of Tivoli. 

Ilalesus.] — Ver. 73. He is supposed to have been a son of Aga- 
memnon, who conspired with Clylerancstra to slay his father, after whose 
murder he fied to Italy, wiicre he founded the town of Falisci, and intro- 
duced the worship of Juno. 

Received its name.] — ^Ver. 74. F and H were sounded by the 
ancient Digamma, and w'cre therefore confused in sound. According to 
Cicero and Quintilian, S was changed into R in many instances. 

.. Antenor.] — Ver. 75, Aiitenor, according to Homer, always advo- 
cated peaceful measures in the Trojan councils. The Greeks ate said to 
have permitted him to leave Troy with a colony of the Hencti from Asia 
Minor, on which he came into Italy, and founded Patavium, now Padua. 
By the Heneti, or Veneti, the city of Venice is supposed to have been 
founded. 

27* Grandson cf (Eneus.] — Ver. 75. Diomedes, the grandson of 
(Encus, king of AStolia, on his return from Troy, being driven from' 
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'51^,*® and after Antenor, did iEneas bring his Gods from the 
of Troy to our regions. Solymus from Phrygian Ida was 
!one of his companions, from whom the city of Sulmo derives 
"its name. Cold Sulmo,*® Germanicus, my native place ! Ah ! 
Wvetched me ! How distant is it from the Scythian soil ! 
Shall I then, so far but suppress thy complaints, my Muse; 
sacred subjects must not be sung to a desponding lyre. To 
what point will not envy proceed ? There are some, 0 Venus,^^ 
who would rob thee of the honour of a month, and who be- 
grudge it thee. For, because the spring at that time is opening 
every thing, and the contracted ruggedness of the frost is 
yielding, and the prolific earth is teeming, tlicy say that Api’il 
is so called from the aperient season ; that month, wdiicli 
Venus, having laid her hand upon it, claims as her own. She 

liis own country by the infidelity imd intrigues of his wife, came to 
Apulia, married the daughter of Dauims, the king, and founded Argyripa, 
or Argi, in that country. 

Ai a later period.] — Vcr. 77. Aeneas did not amve in Italy till 
after the otlicr settlers that have been mentioned. According to Virgil, 
liis wanderings lasted seven years. 

29 Cold Sulmo.] — Vcr. 81. Solymus w^as the re])uted founder ol‘ 
Suhno, llie birth-place of Ovid, which was a small town of tlie I’eligni, 
between Aquila and Vcnafruni. The eouulry of the Teligni was remark- 
able for its coldness, as is attested by Horace, Odes, Jiook iii. Ode 19, 1. 28. 
There is something very afTccting in the repetition by the exiled poet of 
the name of his dear Sulmo, his reminding Gd-iuanieus that it was his 
native, place, and Ids allusion to the iiiimeiise distance that then separated 
him from it. 

S'* Shall J iheitt so far ?] — Ycr. 83. The poet suddenly checks himself 
in his complaints. This is a very graceful instance of the figure Aposio- 
pcsis ; he appears as if about to say, * Shall I, then, he allowed, so far 
from my native Sulmo, to draw my last breath or to that effect. 

O Fenus.] — Vcr. 86, The expressions here used arc obviously em- 
ployed to flatter the ambition of the Julian family to be regarded as the 
descendants of Yenns. Macrobius tells us that both Aphrodite and Venus 
were names unknown to Home under the kings ; and it is veiy probable 
tliat the name of Venus was introduced at a mucli later period. Some phi- 
lologists have supposed her to have been a Syrian goddess, worshipped 
under the name of Benoth as vrell as Astarte ; and in tlio books of the Old 
Testament we more than once find mention made of a place called Succotli 
Benoth, which is supposed to mean * the tents of Venus,’ as being, per- 

the especial seat of her worship. If this conjecture is well grounded, 
the probability is that the Homans received the name of Venus either 
through their intercourse with Carthage, wliich was a Phoenician colony, ot 
that it arrived at Rome by the way of Greece and Sicily. 
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indeed most worthily holds sway over the whole circle of the 
year ; she owns a sovereignty inferior to that of no Deity, 
She rales tlic heaven, the earth, and the waves that gave her 
birth ; and by the power of her embraces she holds sway over 
every kind. She it was who created all the Gods ; ^twonld be 
a tedious task to enumerate them ; she furnished the primary 
causes for the plants and the trees. She it was that brought 
together the untaught minds of men, and instructed them to 
unite, each one with his mate. What is it but alluring delights 
that creates the whole race of the birds of the air ? If gentle 
love is away, then do the flocks refuse to pair. With another 
male the furious ram fights with his horn, but the for(*hcad of 
his beloved ewe‘‘" he is careful not to hurt. The bull, at 
whom all the ]Kislures and all the wood tremble, follows 
the heifer, diveslcdof his fierceness. The same influence pre- 
serves whatever it is that has life beneath the wide ocean, and 
it fills the waters with fishes innumerable. It was slic that first 
divested man of his savage habits of life ; from her were de- 
rived the arts of dress, and the careful attention to the person. 
The lover is said at first to liave chaiinled his scTcnade at the 
closed doors ofhh mistress throughout the livelong night that 
was denied to him ; then, it W’as an effort of oratory to prevail 
upon the cruel maid, and eacli man vvas elocpient, ho pleading 
for hiniself\\\^ own cause. By means of her were a lliousand 
arts first touched upon, and through the desire of ]deasing, 
many thing.s wei’c discovered, which before lay eoiiecalod. 
Can any one bo found to dare to deprive this G'ot/fte of the 
privilege o^giving lier name to the second month Far from 
me he such madness. What? Is it only because she is every 
where powerful, and honoured by many a temple, that the 
Goddess has a peculiar claim to honour in our city ? 0, man 

of Rome, it was in defence of thy ancestral Troy that Venin; 
was wielding arms, wdicn, mangled by the spear^* on her 

Beloved fttc.] — Vcr. 101-2. Gower thus renders Ihosc two lines — 

' The surly ram will with a ram knock horns ; 

But yet to hurt his lovely ewe he scorns.* 

® Second montkJ] — Vcr. 115. That is to say, (he second month in the 
original year of Jloinulus. 

Mangled hy the spear. 1 — ^Vcr. 120. Namely, in the combat between 
Dlomedes and /Eneas, where she interfered in favour of her son. — Iliad, 
Book ui. 1. 535. « 
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tender wrist, she lamented aloud. By the decision, too, of a 
Trojan she overcame two of the daughters of heaven.^* Ah ! 
would that the defeated Goddesses had failed to remember 
tliis! ' And donh^tless, she was called the daughter-in-law of 
Assaracus, that, in fact, in future times the great Csesar 
might have ancestors sprung from the line of Iiiliis, her de- 
scendant. And no .season was there • more becoming for 
Venus than the spring ; in spring the earth is beauteous ; in 
spring the soil is unbound : then doc.s the herbage raise its 
head, having burst the ground ; then from tlie swelling bark 
does the shoot push forth the bud; and the lovely Venus is 
deserving of the lovely season, and, as is her wont, she is in 
close conjunction with her own dear Mars. In spring she bids 
tlie curved .ships^® to go on tlieir way along the deep that gave 
her birth, and no longer to dread the blustering of the winter. 

Properly, ye Latiaii matrons and ye maidens, do ye wor- 
ship the goddess, and yc who arc without the fillets®’ and 
the garment with lengthened train. Untie the golden neck- 
laces from her neck of marble; remove her ’jewels: the God- 
dess must be laved all over.®* Restore lier golden necklaces®® 
to her neck when dried : then must other flowers, then must 

Daughters of ?tcavvn.'] — Ver. 121-2. Gower’s version is — 

* Slic put two ladies down (a Trojane juilwe). 

Ah ! may those twaiiic not think of that gnidge.' 

This is an allusion to her contest with Juno and Minerva for the golden 
apple. 

•*’’ 27i« curved ships.'] — Ver. 131. From the third of the ides of Novem- 
ber to the sixth of tlie ides o: March tlio sea was not deemed navigable. 
The ships were tlieii laid up on sliore. In spring they were launehed for 
the season by tlip agency of rollers placed under them. To this Horace 
makes allusion, Odes, hook i. Ode 4, 1. .3. 

^Vithout the JUlets.] — Ver. 134. The women of light character at 
Rome w'ere not allowed to wear the ‘vittae/ or ‘fillets,' which were 
restricted 1o the priestesses; or the ‘stola,' or long garment with a deep 
‘instita,’ or ‘ flounce,’ which was worn by women of character only; on 
the contrary, they were restricted to Wearing the ‘toga.' 

® Laved all over.] — Ver. 136. The washings of the statues of the 
various divinities were common among both the Greeks and the Romans- 
It is conjectured that only the women of the lowest rank took part in the 
washing of the Goddess on this occasion. 

^ Golden necklaces.] — Ver. 137. ‘ Redimicula.' This word generally 
signifies the strings or ribbons which fell on the shoulders from thft 
'mitra,' or head-dress, and were probably used for the purpose of tying it 
under the chin. Here, however, it seems to mean ‘ necklaces.' 
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a fresh rose be given to her. You toomen^ too, she bids to bathe, 
wearing chaplets of the green myrtle ; and why she does so, 
learn now, for a cause exists. All naked, she w as drying her 
dripping tresses on the sea-shore ; the Satyrs, a wanton set, be- 
held the goddess. She perceived it, and concealed her person 
by an intervening myrtle tree ; she was saved 6y so doing, and 
she desires you to commemorate the circu7)istance^ 

Learn now, why yc offer the incense to Fortuna Virilis 
in that place which is all moist with the application of 
warm water. Tliat place beholds you all with your gar- 
ments laid aside, and every imperfection of your naked 
person is exposed. To conceal these, and to hide them from 
your husbands, does^ Fortuna Virilis engage : and this she 
does, if rerpiestcd so to do, with the offering of a little frankin- 
cense: And ho not reluctant to take the poppy bruised with 
the snow-white milk, and the honcy^^ trickling from the 
squeezed combs. When first Venus was led home by her 
eager husband, sh(i drank of this ; from that time she was a 
wife. With suppliant words appease her; under her protec- 
tion abide both beauty, good morals, and fair fame. Rome 
had, in lapse of time, degenerated from the virtue of its an- 
cestors ; then, men of the olden- time, did yc consult the 
Cumoeaii Sibgl:''^ She commanded a temple to be erect- 

Fortuna Virilis,'] — Vcr. 145. Plutarch, in one instance, says that a 
temple was erected to the Goddess, Male Fortune, (or rather, Forthne of 
the Males), by Aliens Martins ; in another place he refers the building 
of it to Servius Tullius, in which statement he is supported by Dionysius. 
The temple contained a 'Nvooden statue of Servius Tullius. Gow’er thus 
renders this and tlie next line — 

‘ Male Fortune, pleas’d with hut a little spice, 

Hides from your husbands all deformities.’ 

It must be remembered that Fortuna Virilis was not a God, but a Goddess, 
to whom were entrusted the fortunes of the male sex. 

And the honey.'] — Ver. 152. A drink made of milk, honey, and 
bruised poppies, was given to the bride on the day of her nuptials, as we 
are informed by Pliny, Nat. Hist. Book xix. c. 8. It was caUed ‘cocetum.’ 

The Cumtean Sibyl.] — Ver. 158. Sibylla is a name given by the 
ancxent writers to several Tnystcriou.s personages of antiquity; Pliny 
mentions three, Plato one, ^lian four, and Varro ten. The Sibyl alluded 
to in tlie text, and mentioned in the third Book, 1. 534, with reference to 
her great age, resided at Cumae, in Italy. Erythrea was her name, though 
she is sometimes called llerophile, Daphne, Deipholie, Manto, &c. Apollo 
granted her a life to equal in the years of its duration the grains con- 
tained' in a handful of sand. Forgetting to add to her request the eqjoy- 
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ed*® to Venus: tliis being duly performed on llmt occasion, Venus 
obtained the name of Verticordiaf from the change of the 
heart. Ever do thou, most beauteous Goddess, look upon the 
descendants of ^3neas with pleased aspect, and do thou protect 
so many of tliy daughters-in-law. 

Whilst 1 am speaking, the Scorpion, formidable for the sting 
of his elevated tail, plunges headlong “ iiito the green waves. 

When the night shall have passed away, and the sky shall 
first begin to blush, and the birds, touched by the dewdrops, 
shall complain; and the traveller shall mio throw a.sidc his half- 
consumed torch after watching out the niglit, and the swain 
shall proceed to his wonted toil ; then do the Pleiades begin 

meat of health and strength, decrepitude and infirmity became her lot as 
her years advanced. When /Eneas requested her aid in his descent to tlic 
infernal regions, seven hundred years of her life liad elapsed. There 
was arioiher Silnl of Cum;ra, in /Kolia, who is represented as being 
a dificrenl perhOiuige from the former. One of the Silnls offered Tar- 
quinius Prif-cus, or, as some say, Superbus, nine hooks for a sum of money ; 
on being twice refuscid, she each time burned three, and the king then 
purchased the remaining three for the original price. Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Hook xiii. c, 13) says there were but three books originally, of which’ she 
burm’d two. They were carefully preserved in the Cajiifolium, in a stojie 
chest, deposited in a vault underground. They ^vorc supposed to shadow 
forth the destinies of Home, and w'erc consulted on great emergencies ; 
two men, called the * Duumviri Sacrorum,^ were ap))oinlc(l for that c&pccial 
purpose. 

To ho erected,'] — ^Vcr. 1 59. In the year a.u.c. 039, in the con- 
sulship of Acilius llalbus and I’orcius Cato, Elvia, the maiden daughter 
of Eivius, a man of cqiicstr»an rank, was struck with lighluing while 
,ou horseback, returning witli lier father to Aptdia from the )day3 at 
Home. Her clothes were torn, her tongue forced out, and the trappings 
of the horse wrenched from his body. On this, tlie augurs declared that 
the occurrence portended infamy to the knights and the Vestals of Rome. 
A female slave gave information that /Emilia, liicinia, and Al.'irfia, three 
Vestals, were carrying on an intrigue with some of the Equites. By the 
direction of the Sibylline books, two Greeks and two Gauls w'erc buried 
alive to propitiate some foreign deities, and a statue was erected to Venus 
Verticordia, * the cliangcr of hearts, ' that she might turn the hearts of the 
females from inhpiity. Siilpicia, the wife of Fulvius Vlaccua, was selected, 
by reason of the purity of her character, to dedicate the statue. 

** Plunges headlong,] — Ver. 164. The cosmical setting of the constel- 
lation Scorpio on the calends of April. 

** The Pleiades heginJ] — Ver. 169. The heliacal setting of the Pleiades 
on the fourth day of the nones of April. They were the daughters of 
Atlas, who was said to support the world on his shoulders ; and, as in their 
setting, the weight of the Iv^avens was supposed to be decreased^ they were 
said thereby to case his shoulders of a part of his burden 
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to relieve tlie s^liouldcrs of their fatlicr Atlas : the Pleiadee^ 
which are wout to be called seven, but which really are but 
six in numl)or. Either it is because hut six qf them came 
into the en\bi-aecs of the Gods; for they say that Sterope 
filiarcd the bed of jMars ; Halcyone, that of Neptune ; and you, 
beautiful Cehuno, Main, Electra, and Taygctc, that of Jupiter. 
Mcropc, the seventh; was married to a mortal, to thee, 0 
Sisyphus.'^^^ Slie repents of this, and in solitude lies concealed, 
through shame of what she did. Or it is, because Electra 
could not endur(‘ to look on the ruins of Troy,^' and placed 
her hand be To re her eyes. 

Three times let tlie heavens roll round on their revolving 
axle ; three times h‘t Titan yoke and unyoke his steeds. Forth- 
with the Berecyntbian tlute''* sltall blow, together with the 
crooked horn, and the festival of the Idfcan mother shall take 
place. I{('r eunueli pri ests shall w alk in procession, and shall 
beat the hollow tambourines, and the cymbals, struck by the 
cymbals, shall semi forth their tinklings. She herself shall 
be borne, seatodoii the edeminate shoulders of lier companions,'*^ 
earned witli loud bowlings through the middle of tJie streets. 
The theatre is resouiuling,*' and tlie games are now' summoning 

SiaifpJms. ] — Vcr. 175. He was the son of yEolus, and Ihe founder 
of Corinth. He was notorious for his robberies and frauds, and was con- 
demned to roll a stone up a hill in the infernal regions, winch, soon as it 
reached tlie Miinmit, rolling down again, caused a never-ending toil. 

The ruin’i of Ty'o//.]— Vcr. 177. She w^as the mother of Dardanus, 
the first of the Trojan kings, and hence is supjjosed to have felt interest in 
the fate of Troy. ^ 

BerrcTfnthian .flute.l — Ver. 181. Berecynthia was a mountain in 
Phrj'gia, sacred to Cyhclc, whence the present epithet. Midas is said to 
have invented the flute or pipe here mentioned, which wras expanded into 
a cuH'e all round at the end, for the purpose of emitting a deeper sound. 
The body of the pipe w'as usually of box-wood, or of Libyan lotus wood. 
The end was made of brass or horn. The sacred rites of Cybelc W'ere 
performed on Mount Ida, in Plirygia. 

** Her companions^] — ^^'’er. 185. ‘ Comitum* is properly used here, as 

the*' Goddess. was carried by a Phrygian man and woman through the 
streets. The other names of Cybelc, besides *the Mother,’ or 'Paient of 
the Gods,’ w'ere Ops, Rhea, Magna Mater, (or * the Great Mother,’) and 
Dindymene. It would appear that Rhea was originally a Grecian deity. 
Ops, an Italian Goddess, and Cybele, a Fhry^an divinity, wliich in time 
became amalgamated into one object of worship. 

The theatre is resounding,] — Ver. 187. On the occasion of the 
Mcgalesian games, plays were performed in the theatre. The day was 
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US ; attend the spectacle, Quirites, and let the litigious courts 
be rid of their strife. I wish to ask many a question : but 
the noise of the clashing brass quite frightens me,' and the 
curved lotos pipe with its terrific sound. Send, Cybelean 
Goddess, thy grand-daughters,®^ skilled in learning, of whom I 
may inquire what I wish to know. She hears my prayer, and 
desires them to be present at my request. “ Disclose to me, 
mindful of her command, ye daughters of Hehcon, why the 
great (joddess takes pleasure in a perpetual noise?” Thus I 
spoke^ Thus Erato answered me (the month of Cytherea feU 
to iler lot, because she bears the name of tender Love®'*), 
**This oracular answer was returned to Saturn, ‘Best of 
kings, by thy son shalt thou be hurled from thy sovereignty.’ ” 
He, fearing his own offspring, devours each of them as each 
is born, and keeps them, thus swallowed,®® in his entrails. 
Often Aid Rhea complain, so often pregnant, and never yet a 
mother ; and she grieved at her own fruitfulness. Jupiter was 
born ; antiquity obtains credit as a witness of importance ; 
hesitate before questioning the received belief. A stone con- 
cealed in a garment lay swallowed in the throat of the God ; 


* nefastus/ or one on which no work was allowed to be done, which will 
account for the ^-efercnce to the Forums. Gower's Iranslatiou of this and 
the preceding lines is very quaint — 

‘ Thrice more let heaven on constant avlcs course. 

Let Sol thrice harness and knock off his horse. 

Then straight the Phrygian hornpipe doth resound; 

The Idican granddame's jVast is now renown'tl. 

>1^ Her eunuchs marching beat their tablets holiow ; 

From brasse knock’d &assp a noise a noise doth follow. 

She, carry'd on her servant's neck, in pride 
About the streets is whootedto, and rri’d. 

Resort, ye nobles ; scenes and shews do call : 

Now in the court bo there no suits at all.’ 

t 

Thy grand^daughters.’l'-^'Sfex, 191. The Muses were the daughters 
of Jupiter; and Cybele, being identified with Rhea, the wife of Chmnos, 
or Saturn, and the mother of Jupiter, they would be her grandchildren. 
Tlie Goddess derived her name from Mount Cybele, in Phiygia. 

Ifame qf tender I/ove.]— Ver. 196. The name of Erato comes from 
the Greek word * love.' 

Thus swallowed.'] — ^Ver. 199-200. Gower’s most comical translation 
is to the following effect — 

‘ He, fearing this, devoureth every child 
Afi it came forth, and in his g— ts it killed.’ 
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thus by the Destinies was the father doomed to be deceived* 
And now the lofty heights of Ida arc resounding with thetink- 
lings, that the babe may cry®^ in safety with his infant voice. 
Some, with clubs are beating the shields, some, are rattling 
the empty helmets ; in this work are engaged the Cui’etes 
and the Corybantcs.“ The truth was concealed from the 
father ; and, as an imitation of what was done in the olden 
time, the attendants of the Goddess still beat the brass and the 
hoarse sounding hides. Cymbals they strike in place of the 
helmets, tambourines for the shields ; the pipe, just as it did 
formerly, yielded its Phrygian notes.®® She had ended ; I be- 
gan, “ Wily, to her, does the fierce race of the lions alford for 
the bent yoke their manes, not used to that duty?*^ I had 
ended ; she (han liegan, ‘‘ Their savage nature is supposed to 
have been tamed by her : this by her chariot has she attested.” 

But wliy is her head adorned with a crown of turrets ? Was 
it she tliat gave their towers to the earliest cities ?” She nodded 
assent. Whence arose,” said I, the madness in her priests 
of mutilating their own members?” Soon as I was silent, the 
maid of Pi (‘Ha began to speak. Attis, a i Phrygian boy, re- 
markable for his beauty, in the woods attached the turret - 
crowned Goddess to lihn by the ties of a pure love. Him she 
desired to be devoted to herself, to be the keeper of her tem- 
ples ; and she said, ‘ See that thou always keep thyself in 
chastity.’* Ite pledged his faith to her commands, and said, 

* If I prove false, may that passion by which I commit the 
sin be my last.’ lie sins, and in his passion for the Nymph 

The bale may c»*y.] — ^Ver. 207 — 212. Gower’s transhtion is — 

* Lone; had a tinkling rung in Ida tall,. 

That so the infant might in safety brail. 

The Corybantes'aiid Curetes, some 
* Oil ringing helmets, some on bucklers drum. 

The child’s conceal’d. In signe of tliis, therefore, 

Her followers make their brasse and parchments rore.’ 

* The CorybantesJ] — Vcr. 210. The Curetes were those who, accord- 
ing to the legend, danced the Pyrrhic dance, wliich was performed in 
armour arouiid the cradle of Jupiter. They were also called * Dactyl)/ 
The Coiybantes were the priests of Cybelc, and were said to have been 
three in number, Damiiamcneus, Acinon, and Selmo. 

Phrygian notes*'] — Ver. 214. The Phrygian measure was that used 
in the musical part of religious ceremonies, and was invented by'Marsyas, 
ft Phrygian. We are told by Aristotle that it was deUcient in modulation. 
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, Sagaritis lie ceases to be that which he was before ; on this 
account tlic wrath of the Goddess exacts vengeance. She de- 
stroys the Nymph by means of wounds inflicted upon a tree ; 
she (lies ; tliat tree formed the destiny of tlic Kafed. He is 
furious ; and believing that the ceiling of his chamber is 
falling, he takes to flight, and in his course reaches the 
heights of Hhidymus. And at one moment he screams out, 
'Away with those torches!’ at another, 'Away with the 
scourges !’ Ofttimes ho declares that the Goddesses of Palseste ”*® 
arc nigli at hand. He mangled his body, too, with a sharp 
stone, and his long hair was dragged in the foul dust. His 
cry was, ' Such arc my deserts : with my blood I am paying 
the deserved penalty ; perish those which in me have been 
the sinning parts ! perish they!’ again said he. lie emascu- 
lated himselii and in a moment no traces of manhood were left 
to him. His madness became a precedent, and the effeminate 
priests aliH mutilate themselves as they toss their hair.” In 
such words, by the eloquent lips of the Aonian Muse, was the 
cause revealed to me of the madnesa about *\vhich I had made 
this inquiry. " Guide of my task, tell me this also, I pray; 
whence was she brought, when she first arrived here ; or was 
she always in our City ?” " The Mother,” said she, “ was ever 
attached to Diiidymus, and Cybele, and Ida, pleasant with its 
fountains, and the realms of IHum. 'Wlien /Eneas was carry- 
ing Troy to the fields of Italy, tlic Goddess was on tjie point 
of following the ships with their sacred freights. Hut she had 
perceived, that not as yet v;a8 her Divinity invited to Yjatium 
by the Destinies, and she had stopped in her native abodes. 
Afterwards, when Rome, powerful in her resources, beheld five 
centuries pass over, and raised her head aloft from the con- 
quest of the world, the priest examined the words of destiny 
in the Eubceiui prophecies. They say that on examination 
there were found these words : ' The Mother is far away I 
command thee, man of Rome, fhat thou fetch hither the 
Mother ; when she comes she must be received by the hand 
of chastity.’ The senate is perplexed by the obscure terms 
of the mysterious oracle as to who the parent is that is away, 

*- Goddessei of Ver. 236. From the mention of the torches 

and whips it is clear that the Furies are meant. They had a temple in 
Epirus, of wliich Palseste was one of the principal cities. 
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or in wliat spot she must be sought. Paean ^ is consulted^ 
and he answers^ Send for the Mother of the Gods ; she is 
to be found on the heights of Ida.** Men of noble rank*® are 
sent on the mission. Attains was then swaying the sceptre ot 
Phrygia; he refuses their request®^ to the men of Ausonia. 
Of miracles will 1 sing ; the earth shook with' a prolonged 
murmuring, and thus (hd the Goddess speak from her shrines: 

I myself desired to be sent for. Let there be no de- 
lay; send me away, tlivLS willing to depart. Pome is a 
place worthy to be the retreat of every Divinity.** He, 
struck with terror at the sound, said, " Depart ; thou wilt 
Hill be ours ; Eoine traces her ancestry to Phrygian fore- 
fathers.’* Forthwith, axes without number are fclhng the 
forests of pine, the same which ,^neas, the pious Phrygian, 
Imd made use of in his flight. A thousand hands unite in 
the toil ; and the hollow bark, ornamented with enamelled 
colours,®^ bears the Mother of the inhabitants of heaven. She 


is carried in perfect safety over the waters of her son NejpUme, 


PeEan.’l — Ver. 263. This was an epithet of Apollo, from the Greek 
walw, < to strike,* either in allusion to his having slain the serpent Python, 
or from the same word in the sense of * to cure,* from his being the God 
of medicine. 

^ Men of noble rank,'] — Ver. 265. They were five in numb'er, accord- 
ing to Livy (Book xxix. c. 11) : — ^M. Valerius Lsevinus, of consular rank ; 
M. Csedlius Mctellus, a former praetor ; Sulpicius Galha, who had been 
an iEdile ; and Cneius Tremcllius Flaccus and M. Valerius Palto. Livy 
says that Attalus, king of Pergamus; readily consented to the request of 
the Senate, being in alliance with the Romans against Philip, their common 
enemy. Attains w'as so renowned for Ids immense wealth, that his name 
passed into a proverb. Having no male offspring by Berenice, his wife, he 
bequeathed all his possessions to the Roman people. 

He refuses their request.] — ^Ver. 266. Livy says the contrary, and 
that he forthwith ‘ gave them the sacred stone, which they said was the 
mother of the Gods, and bade them carry it to Rome.* Amobius tells us 
that this stone was but small, and could easily be carried by one man ; 
that it was black and tawny in colour, of irregular form, with x>rominent 
comers. Mr. Keightley, on very good grounds, as it would appear, con- 
aiders that it was an aerolithe. Livy says that she was sent for, as the 
Sibylline books prophecied the invasion of a foreign people, and their 
repulse from Italy by her assistance, if brought to Rome. 

® Enamelled cofowra.] — Ver. 275. Perhaps more properly colours 
subjected to fire.** PUny (Nat. Hist. Book xxxv. c. 41) says that melted 
wax mixed with colours was laid on with a brush, and that it was much 
used for ornamenting ships, as being proof against the action of the buh 
and Bidt water. 


Ii 
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y imd she reaches the long straits of the sister of Phryxus;^ 
.kiSie passes the destractive Rhoetean Sea, the shore of Sigseunij 
^''Venedos, and the ancient realms of Eetion. The Cyclades 
receive her, Lesbos being left behind, and the spot .when the 
tide breaks on the shallows of Carystum. She passes, too, 
over the Icarian Sea, where Icarus lost his wings that feU off, 
and he therehxj gave a name to that extensive tract of water. 
Then she leaves Crete on her left, on her riglit, the waters of 
Pelops ; and she comes to Cythera, sacred to Venus. Hence 
she enters the Trinacrian Sea,®^ in which Brontes, Steropes, and 
Acmonides,®* are wont to dip the steel when at a white heat : 
she sails over the sea of Africa, and beholds, over the oars, on 
the left side, the realms of Sardinia ; and now she makes 
Ausonia. She had arrived at Ostia, where the river Tiber 
empties itself by its two mouths into the deep, and flows in a 
space of greater extent. All those of the Equestrian order, and 
the dignilied Senate, intermingled with those of Plebeian rank, 
come to meet her at the mouths of the Etrurian river. Then 
go forth together both mothers and daughters, and hrxdes 
newhj become daughters-in-law, and those who tend the sacred 
.altars in the virgin state. The men weary their labour- 
ing arms .with the rope tightly stretched ; scarcely does the 
stranger bark make way against the sti-eam. Long time had 
the land been parched ; the drought had burnt up the grass. 
The keel, ovei’powered by the burden of the freight, rests on 

Sister of P^ryjr7w.]~Ver. 278. Hello, who gave name to the 
Hellespont The places here mentioned in succession are, the Hellespont, 
tiie Rhoetean Sea washing Rhcctcumand Sigicum, towns of Troy; Tenedos, 
an island witliin sight of Troy, famous for its earthenware ; ITicbes, near 
Adramyttium, the residence of Eetion, the father of Andromache; the ^ 
Cyclades and Lesbos, Islands of the AEgean Sea, near Delos ; Caristus, in 
Euboea, opposite the isle of Andros ; the Icarian Sea, near Samos, into 
which Icarus svhen soaring on Ids wings with his father Dsdalus ; 
the isle of Crete, now Candia ; the coast of the Peloponnesus ; the isle of 
Cythera, on the coast of Laconia ; the Sicilian Sea ; the coast of Africa ; 
the island of Sardinia. 

^ The Trinacrian Ver, 287* Trinacriawas the Grecian name of 

Sicily, from its three comers or promontories Pachynns, Pelorus, and Lily- 
basesn. iEtna, its volcano, was sacred to Vulcan, and its eruptions were 
f^l^sed to be caused by the Cyclops working at the forge. 
f ^ Acmonidea.] — ^Ver. 288. Vir^ calls him Pyraemon; Brontes is 
v.Aom fipovTij, Vriiiinder;’ Steropes from enpSinj, * lightning;* and An- 
monides from Ak^uv, * an anvU.* 
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the shoal covered "with mud. Whoever assists at the work. Sac 
labouring even beyond his strength, and by the sound of hia 
voice®® gives aid in keeping titne to the power of his arms. 
The vessel settles there just like an island^ immoveable in the 
midst of the ocean. Claudia Quinta traced her descent from 
the noble Clausus and her beauty was not inferior to her 
noble birth. Chaste, in truth, was she ; but she had not the 
credit of being so ; unjust slander had done her an injuiy, and 
she was charged on a false accusation. Her style of (iress,®® 
and her having appeared in public with her hair fancifully 
adorned, together with the readiness of her replies to the 
austerity of pld age,®® had done her this injury. Her mind, 
conscious of her integrity, laughed to scorn the falsehoods of 
report ; but we arc, all of us, a set too ready to believe ill. 
After she had stepped forward from the train of the chaste 
matrons, she took up with her hands some pure water of the 
stream, and thrice did she sprinkle her head, and thrice did 
she raise her hands to the heavens. Those who behold her, 
think that she is deprived of her senses. And now, with 
bending knee, she fixes her looks on the image of the Goddess, 
and w'ith her hair aU dishevelled™ she utters these words, 

By the soimd of his voice.’] — Ver. 302. This seems to have been, 
and still is, a habit peculiar to sailors of all ages and all countries. Mar- 
tial culls the word given to the rowers by the ‘ pausarius,' or ‘ horta- 
tor* (the 'timekeeper’), 'cclcusma,' ‘the command,’ from the Greek 
KeXiiuj, ‘to order.’ Strabo tells us, that it was dangerous for ves- 
sels, when laden, to pass the bar of the Tiber, and that they usually dis- 
charged or lightened their cargo at the mouth. 

The noble Clansm.] — Ver. 305. Atta (or Attus) Clausus migrated 
from, Kegillum, a Sabine towm, to Rome, where his family was received 
into the number of the patricians, five years after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins ; and Attus himself was called Appius Claudius.- The Claudia 
here mentioned was the grand-daughter of Appius Claudius Cascus. 

Mer style of dress.] — Ver. 309-10. Gower’s translation is, 

‘ Her habits brave, and music so delicious, 

And spruce attire, did make her more suspicious.’ 

xhe austerity of old age.] — Ver. 310. Perhaps she had been taken 
to task for her gaiety by her seniors, and had told them to mind their own 
business^ which did not improve their opinion of her. 

Hair all disheveHed.]-^\ex. 318. Ornaments were not permitted to 
be worn during the performance of religious ceremonies. Our churches 
kt the present day bear nO testimony to the continued observance of this 
regulation. * 

l2 
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Ctenial GoddesSf thou fruitful parent of the Gods» receive 
^ Ihese the prayers of thy supplicant on this express stipulation. 

" My chastity is impugned. If thou condemnest me, I will 
confess that I have deserved it. With my death I will paj 
the penalty, if convicted, a Goddess being my judge. But if 
guilt is far from me, thou wilt give by the event a pledge of 
my innocence, and, chaste thyself, thou wilt follow my chaste 
hands.” She said, and with a slight effort she drew the rope. 
That which I teU of is wondrous ; but it is still testified by 
the representations of our stage.^^ The Goddess is moved ; 
she foUowB her guide, and, by following, bestows on her her 
testimony of approbation. A shout, the sign of exultation, 
rises to the sky. They come to the bending of the river ; the 
ancients call that place Ostia, on the Tiber, from which point 
it takes its course to the left. Night had come ; they tie the 
cable to the trunk of an oak, and after a repast they consign 
their bodies to gentle slumber. The morning liad now come ; 
they loosen the cable from the tmnk of the oak, but first they 
offer frankincense on an altar which they had erected ; before 
the poop of the vessel^ crowned with flowers, they saprifice a 
heifer, without spot,' that had neither borne the yoke nor been 
coupled with the bull. There is a spot where the rapid Almo 
flows into the Tiber, and the lesser stream loses its name in 
that of the greater. There does the hoary priest, in his purple 
vestments, lave the lady Goddess and her sacred utensils in the 
waters of the Almo.^ Ills attendants raise on high the howl, 
the maddening pipe is blown, and their efi’eminate hands strike 
the tightened hides'^* of the oxen. Claudia walks in front, the 
most distinguished by the joyousness of her countenance, with 

Our Ver. 326. Probably this was one of the stock snb. 

S Hs of the scenic representations in the theatre, on the occasion of the 
egalesxan games. 

Yer. 330. This would seem to be the name of the spot 
where the rirer divided' itself, at some distance from the sea, and not the 
town of Ostia at its mouth, which was founded by Ancos Martius, and was 
celebratod for its salt-pans — * salinsB Ostienses.' 

voaUrs of the Ver. 340. It was the yearly custom to 

wash both the image of the Goddess, and her chariot, in the waters of the 
Almo. 

V Ths tightened hides,'} — ^Ver. 341-2. Gower’s translation is, 

' t Her jfoiiowers hollow. Furious pipes resound ; ^ 

And velome thnmpt t’ her eunuch’s hands redound.’ 
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difficulty now at last believed to be chaste on the testiinony of 
a Goddess. She herself, seated in a car, is carried through the 
Capenian gate;”® the yoked oxen are strewed with flowers 
newly plucked. Nasica receives her; though at that time the 
builder of her temple, he has not always continued so. Augus- 
tus has now that character ; formerly Metellus was its builder.’’ 
Here Erato stopped. She paused, to see if I should make 
further inquiries. “ Tell me,” said I, “ why the Goddess col- 
lects a contribution^ in a few worthless coins ?” Because,^* 
said she, “ the people contributed the brass, of which Metellus 
formed the shrine ; llieuce is still extant the custom of giving 
the trifling coin.” I inquired why people at that time in par- 
ticular frequent the banquets, giving them> each in his tum,^* 
and spontaneously attend the feasts which are duly proclaimed ? 
“ Because,” said she, ‘‘ as with good omen did Berecynthia 
change her abode, so by change of place do they seek for a 
similar omen.” I had intended to ask why the Megalesian 

The Capenian gate,"] — Ver. 345. The Porta Capena opened out on 
the Appian Way. The Marcian aqueduct passed over it. 

JVa«ca.] — Ver. 347. The’ sacred image was entrusted to P. Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica, (the son of Cncius Scipio who had been slain in Spain,) 
as being the most worthy citizen. He received her at first into his own 
house, and afterwards she was placed in the temple of Victory, on the 
Palatine liill. Her temple was contracted for by Scipio, but was not dedi- 
cated till thirteen years afterwards, when stage-plays were first acted at 
tlie Megalesian games, though both had been introduced into the city be- 
fore that period. Livy says that the temple was built by the Censors M. 
Livius and C. Claudius, the latter being the father of the virgin Claudia, 
Burmann suggests that the reading of the line is, ^ Templi pater extitit 
auctor,’ * Her father founded the temple.' Metellus ^terwards repaired 
it, and Augustus rebuilt it when destroyed by file. 

^ Collects a contributionJ] — ^Ver. 351. During the festival, while the 
image was being carried through the dty, a Phiygian man and woman 
collected alms in small coins, to defray the expenses of the worship of the 
Deity. These persons,, from this practice, were called by the Greeks 
firjrpayvpraiy signifying * collectors for the mother.' The poet seems 
to be mistaken in his statement of the reason for the collection. 

^ Each in his fum.] — Ver. 353. It was usual at the Megalesia for 
the principal families to give mutual entertainments, which were duly 
proclaimed, * indicta,’ and their friends attended without any special invi- 
tation, and then gave banquets in return. This was called * mutitare,’ Ho 
give and take.’ The poet very lamely accounts for the custom and the 
origin of the word, by saying that the Goddess at that season * changed," 

' ^mutabat,’ her abode. 
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;3rere^‘tlie first games’® in our city, when the Goddess, for she 
'•perceived it, said, It was she that gave birth to the Gods* 
The others gave way to their parent ; and their Mother has 
the first place in the honour that has been given to them.’’ 
“ Why, then,” said I, “ do we call those Galli, who have muti- 
lated themselves ; inasmuch as the Gallic region is at so great 
a distance from Phrygia.” She said, Between the green 
Cybcle and the lofty Celffinee®® there flows a stream ■with mad- 
dening waters, Gallus by name. The person who drinks of 
it goes mad ; depart ye afar thence, you who have a wish for 
a sound mind ; the person who drinks of it goes mad.”®^ 
” Does it not seem a shame,” said I, “to place the salad made 
of herbs® on the table of the lady Goddess ? Or does there 
exist some peculiar cause /or it r* “ The ancients,” she re- 
plied, “ are said to have used but simple milk, and ‘such 
herbs as the earth spontaneously produced. The white cheese 
is mixed up with the bruised herbs, that the ancient Goddess 
in them may recognize the ancient diet.” 

Wlien the next Pallantias® shall have shone, the stars having 
retreated from the sky, and the moon shall have nnyoked her 
snow-white steeds, that person who shall then say, “ Once, on 

The first games.’\ — Ver. 357-8. Gower's version is — 

‘ Why, then, are her games Megalcsia, 

By Rome kept first ? To this my Muse did say.' 

The lofty Celana.'] — Ver. 302. This was the name of a mountain 
and town of Phiy gia. near Mount Oybde, and once the chief place of that 
countr)% The river Micander'rose on its summit, and the Marsyas in its 
neighbourho6d. Pliny, in his Natural Historj^ (book xxxi. c. 2), says, 
that the waters ,of the river Gallus were gdod for persons afflicted with 
stone, but that taken in excess they produced madness. 

Goes mod,] — ^Ver. 365-8. Gov t»r thus translates these lines : — 

* It causes madnesse : fly it all in ^adnesse, 

That love your wits ; The water worketh madnesse. 

Upon her table 'tis, said I, in season, ' 

To set herb puddings : Is there any reason ?’ 

The aeiad wade of herh8,'\ — Ver. 367’. ‘ Moretinn.' This mess, if 
it can be.cafied a salad, was a mixture of garlic, parsley, rue, coriander, 
onions, cheese, oil and vinegar. Virgil composed a poem under this name, 
in praise of the mixture. 

^ 'Pallanlias,'] — Ver. 373. Aurora is so called from being the cousin 
of Pallas, who was one of the Titans. 
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this day, was Public Fortune®* installed on the hill of Quiriniis^” 
will be speaking the truth'. 

The third day, I remember, was appointed for the games. 
But as I was a spectator, an old man who sat near me, said, 
“ This was the day on which Caesar, in the Libyan regions, 
crushed the traitorous arms of the courageous Juba.®* Caesar 
was my general ; under him it is myhoast to have served as a 
Tribune ; he was the commander in my time of active ser- 
vice. By W'ar have I obtained the distinction of this seat, by 
peace hast thou,®® being invested with office in the number of 
the twice five men.’’ About to continue the conversation, we 
were separated by a sudden shower.®^ The vibrating Balance 
w'as urging dow7iwards the waters of the sky. But before the 
last day puts an end to the shows, the sword-girt Orion shall 
be plunged into the deep. 

When the next dawn shall have looked upon victorious 
Home, and the stars, put to llight, shall have given place to the 

Public Fortune."] — Vcr. 376. The temple to * Public Fortune/ or the 
‘ Fort, line of the State/ was vowed a.u.c. 649, by the consul Sempronius, 
on the eve of a battle with Hannibal. 

The traitorous J'u&a.]— Vcr, 380. After the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, Cato and Scii)io fied to Juba in Niimidia for assistance. Ctcsar 
defeated them with immense slaughter. From his native ciiaractcr as a 
Kuniidian, the poet calls him ‘perfidus;' or, pcrhjips, because he resisted 
Caesar in his career of conquest. Being defeated at Thapsus, he killed 
himself, which act, being one highly approved of in the Koman code of 
morals, would entitle him to the epithet * niagnanimus.^ 

By peace hast thou.] — A^er. 383. There were fourteen rows in the 
theatre set apart for the Equestrian order, in wliich the poet might, as a 
member of that order, liavc taken liis seat. It seems doubtful if the Tri- 
bune could have claimcrl a seat there. -But, as a public oDicer, or rather 
an officer of the llonian army, he w^as sitting near Ovid, who was then 
filling the office of a Decemvir, on a seat most probably reserved for per- 
sons bearing office. The ].)cccmviri were appointed by Augustus to assem- 
ble the judges, and generally to inspect the management of the courts of 
law. 

^ A sudden slmver,] — Vcr. 383. The awning over the theatres was 
•-only fitted to modify the heat of the rays of the sun, but was not adapted - 
to give shelter against rain. On such occasions the people generally took 
refuge in the porticoes till the rain was over. The latter part of the 
speech of the old Tribune is thus translated by Gqwer r — 

‘ 1 served a Tribune under Caesar’s banner; 

Lord of my actions ; which 1 count my honour. 

.My warfare me, this place thy go^vn pvc tliee j 

Both raised to the ** office of Decemviri.’* * 
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Sun, the Circus will be thronged with the procession®® and the 
multitude of the Gods ; and the first palm shall be contended for 
by steeds that rival the winds in speed. These are the games 
of Ceres ; there is no need of any explanation of their origin ; 
of themselves, both the office and the merits of the Goddess are 
plain fo 6e perceived. To the first mortals, the green 'grass, 
which the earth yielded^ without the urgent demand of any 
one, was in the place of the harvest. At one time did they 
pluck the grass from the green sod ; at another time the tree- 
top, with its tender foliage, was their repast. Afterwards, the 
acorn was produced ; well was it ^vith them, now that the 
acorn was discovered ; and the hard oak furnished a sumptuous 
supply. Ceres was the first to change the acorn for a more 
nutritious food, by inviting mankind to a better kind of diet. 
She it was who compelled the bulls to bend their necks to the" 
yoke ; then for the first time did the upturned earth see the 
light of the sun. Brass became valuable ; the mass of iron 
still lay hid; alas! would that it had ever remained con- 
cealed. Ceres takes delight in peace ; and do you, ye hus- 
bandmen, pray that peace may be everlasting, and that our 
Prince may be immortal. Ye may offer to the Goddess the 
spelt and the tribute of the craclding grain of salty and the 
cloves of frankincense, upon her ancient hearths ; and if ye 
shall be without franl^cense, then set fire to the unctuous 
torches. Little offerings are pleasing to the good Ceres, if they 
are only pure. Ye aproned attendants of the priests, remove 
the knives afar from the ox — the ox may plough — sacrifice 
rather the idle swine. A neck that is fitted hy nature for the 
yoke ought not to be smitten by the axe ; let him live rather^ 
and many a time may he labour on the hard soil. This oppor- 
tunity now calls upon me to tell of the rape of the Virg^* 
The greater part of the story you will recal to your memory • 
on a few points you will require to be infonned. The Trinac. 

^ Thronged uiith ^Yer. 391. On the first day of the 

Ludi Cer^s, there was a *pompa’ ox precession, hum the Capitol, 
through' tbel^oruni, to ih,e Circus Maximus. . The officers of state preceded, 
the men of age for military service on foot and horseback. 
Tll^Vfiillowed the chariots with four, and two horses, and then those with 
but one horse ; musicians and dancers followed, and the procession closed 
with the images of numerous Cfo^ carried either in chariots or on men’s . 
shoulders. The palm-rbranch was given to the (conquerors in the gamc» 
the token and prize of victoxy. 
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nan, land juts out into the vast ocean with three rocks^ deriving 
its name from the position of the spot. is a habitation 
delightful to Ceres ; there possesses she many a city, among 
which is the:fruitfhl Hcnna,*^ with its well-tilled soil. Cold 
Arethusa had invited the matrons of the inhabitants of heaven ; 
the yellow-haired Goddess, too, had come to the sacred ban- 
quet. Her daughter, attended as she was by the damsels, her 
constant companions, was wandering with bare foot along 
her own meadows. There was a spot at the bottom of a shady 
vale, watered by the plenteous spray of the stream that falls 
from a height. There were as many tints there as nature 
possesses, and the ground was beauteous, decked with flowers 
of diversified hue. Soon as she beheld this she said, “ Come, 
my companions, and together with me fill your bosoms with 
the flowers.'* The worthless prize delights their rirlish minds ; 
and, in their earnestness, the toil is not felt. One is filling 
baskets woven of the pliant osier, another one is loading her 
lap, another the bosom of her dress loosened for the purpose. 
One is gathering marygolds, to another the beds of violets arc 
an object of search; another, with her nail, is cropping the 
blossom of the poppy. Some thou engagest, 0 hyacinth,®® some 

Fruitful Henna,'] — Ver. 422. Tliis town, called also Enna, was. 
from its central situation, called the ‘ naveP of Sicily. It had a sacred 
grove and a temple. Sicily was of proverbial fertility, whence it was con- 
sidered the chosen abode of Ceres. She had a temple there, founded by 
Gelon, of Syracuse, containing t>vo images of the divinity, one in marble, 
the other in brass. Ovid relates this story at some length in the fifth 
Book of the Metamorphoses., Arethusa was the nymph of a fountain at 
Syracuse, and is said by some of the poets to have been privy to Pluto's 
designs against Proserjnnc. Homer gives Nysa, in Caxia, as the scene of 
her abdnetion, other authors, Attica, Arcadia, or Crete. Gow'er's transla- 
lation of the 419th and 420th lines will oblige us to give a rather Hiber- 
nian twang to the end of the first line — 

A land with three rocks crowds into the sea, 

From its 'triangle called Trmacria.’ 

• ■ Hyadnth.] — Ver. 439. Hyacinthus, a beauteous youth, having been 
accidentally slain by Apollo, was changed by the God into a hyacinth,, 
which, according to the exuberant fancy of the poets, bears In its flowers 
the impress of the letters 'Ai, 'At, expressive, in the Greek language, of 

* alas I alas ! ’ uttered by Apollo in his grief. The same flower is sidd to' 
have Bprung from the blood of Ajax when he killed himself, bearing the 
above letters, expressive either of grief, or as denoting the flrrt two letten 

name of AjaX; 
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thou detainest^ 0 amaranth; some choose the thyme, some the 
rosemary, and some the melilotc ; many a rose is gathered, 
and many a nameless flower is there. She herself is pluck*^ 
ing the delicate crocuses and tlie white lilies. In her eager- 
ness to gather them, the distance is gradually increased, and 
fay .chance none of her companions follow their mistress. 
Her uncle espies her, and having seen her, in haste he bears her 
away, and on his azure-coloured steed carries her to his own, 
realms. She indeed cries aloud, Alas ! my dearest mother ! 

I am being carried away and with her own hand she rends her 
garments in despair. Meantime, a way is opened®^ to Pluto ; 
for his steeds, unused to it, can scarcely endure the light of 
day. But the company of, her companions, their baskets 
being heaped with flowers, cry aloud, Come, Persephone, to 
thy presents.” When thus called on, she returns not an 
answer; they fill the mountains with their wailings, and 
with sorrowing hand beat their naked bosoms. Ceres was 
amazed at the lamentation ; she had just come to Henna, and 
straightway she exclaimed, Woe is me ! my daughter, where 
art thou?” In distraction she is hurried along, just as wre 
are wont to hear that the Thracian Bacchanals,®- in their 
raving, go with their hair all dishevelled. As lows the mother 
when her calf has been torn from her udder, and she seeks for 
her offspring throughout the wood, even so does the God- 
dess ; she restrains not her wailing, and is swfftly borne on her 
course ; and she begins it from thy plains, 0 Henna. She 
finds the marks of tlie virgin’s foot leading thence, and sees 
where the ground has been imprinted with the well-known 
pressure. Perliaps that would have been the last day of her 
wanderings, had not the swine confused the traces which she 
hadr discovered. And now in her course she passes the people 
of Leontiiun and the streams of Amenanus, and thy banks, 
grassy Acis. She passes, too, Cyane, and the sjfring of the 

A way is opened.'] — Ver. 449. According to Civ^ero, the descent was 
throueh a lake near the city of Syracuse ; but he says' tliat the God had 
ascended 4hfough a vast cavern near Henna. 

^ Baoehanals.] — Ver. 458. They are called * Mienades/ from the 
'Gieelk paivopat^ * to rave in madness/ as their frantic gestures formed part 
of their wor^iip. Gower thus translates this and the preceding Uncr- 

* AlK>ut she hurries, in a dead distractiqn, 

Like shrews of Bacchus in their frantic action.’ 
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gently flowing Anapus, and thee, 0 Gela, not to be approached 
by reason of thy eddies. She had now left behind Ortygi% 
and Megara, and Fantagias, and the spot where the ocean 
receives the waters of Symasthus, and the caves of the Cyclops, 
burned up by the forges which had been erected there, and 
the place which has the name of the curved sickle, and Hi- 
mere, and Didyme, and Agrigentum, and Tauromenus, and 
Mela, the joyful pasture of the sacred oxen.^^ Hence she 
goes to Camerina, and Thapsos, and the glens of the Helorus, 
and the spot where Eryx, ever exposed, lies open to the breeze 
of the Zephyr. And now had she visited the mountain of 
Pelorus, and Lilybseum, and Fachynus, the three headlands 
of her island. Wherever she comes, she fills every place with 
her pitiable complaints, just as W'hen the bird is bewailing her 
lost Itys. In turns, she-exclaims at one time, “Persephone 
at another, “My daughter !** and, in alternate cries, she calls 
on her by cither appellation. But neither did Persephone 
hear Ceres, nor the daughter her mother ; and, in their turn, 
each appellation fell tload on her ear. And if Ceres saw a 
shfepherd or any one tilling the fields, tliis was her one speech, 
“Has any girl passed this way?’* And now the world has 
but one hue, and all things are enwrapped in darkness ; eve^i 
the watchful dogs have now ceased their barking. The lofty 
JEtna hes on the face of the gigantic Typheeus, with whose 
blazes, emitted by his pantings, the ground is on fire. '^Tlien 
she lights tw 0 pines for a torch ; from this circumstance, even 
to this day, the torch is used in the sacred rites of Ceres. 
Tliere is a cave, rough w ith the erected piles of the excavated 
pumice-stone, a place to be approached neither by man nor 
by wild beast. As soon as she arrives thither, she joins the 
harnessed dragons to her car, and, untouched by the waters, 
she traverses the waves of the ocean. She escapes the Syrtes, 
and thee, 0 ZaBcleean Chary hdis,®^ and you, dogs of the daughter 

sacred oJsen.1 — Ver. 475-6. Gower thus renders these lines, — 

* Then Himerc, Didyin, Agrigcntunir and 
Tauromciiiis : thcuce to Mela’s Holy-ox-land.' 

The (Curved sickle is mentioned a few lines above, in allusion to the old 
name of Messing which was Zancle, meaning, in the Sicilian language, 

sickle/ from a fancied resemblance to that implement in the fonn of 
the spot. 

^ Yer. 499. This was a violent and dangerous whirlpool 
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of Niflus, monsters boding shipwreck, and the Adriatic, ex- 
tending far and wide, and Corinth, situate on two seas ; and 
thus she arrives at thy harbours, land of Attica. Here, for the 
first time, immersed in sorrow, she took rest on a cold rock, — 
that rock even to the present day, the people of Cecrops call the 
Hock of Sorrow.^ Unshaken in her purpose, she remained 
unsheltered from the weather for many a day, exposing her- 
^ self to the rays of the moon and the drenching shower. Sach 
place has its own destiny ; where now is Eleusis of Ceres, is 
said to have been the farm of the old man Celeus.^^ He was 
carrying home acorns and blackberries shaken down from the 
bramble thickets, and diy logs for the hearth, to be lighted 
there. His little daughter was drivinj^ homeward two goate 
from the crag, and his infant son was lying sick in the cradle. 
” Mother,” says the damsel, (the Goddess was moved at the 
name of mother,) “ what art thou doing, thus unattended, in 
these lonely hills ?” The old man, too, stops, though heavy 
is Ilfs burden, and begs of her to come under the roof of his 
cottage, humble though it be. She declines; she had as- 
sumed the form of an old woman, and had confined her locks 
with a turban. \Vlicii he has renewed his invitation, she then 
replies, “Unharmed mayst thou bo, and a parent mayst 
thou ever remain. My daughter has been taken away from 

in the straits of Messina. Scylla ^as another whirlpool in its neighbour- 
hood. Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus and Chretheis, was beloved by 
Glaucus ; Circe, in a lit of jealousy, poisoned the stream in which she 
bathed, on which she became transformed into a monster begirt with bark- 
ing dogs, and, casting hcrsrjf into the sea, she was changed into a rock 
surrounded with a howlfhg whirlpool. The poet here confounds her with 
Scylla, the daughter of ^'isus, king of Crete, who betrayed her father to 
Minos, by cutting olf his lock of purple hair, on which his safety depended. 
The places previously mentioned are all towns, mountains, or rivers of 
ancient Sicily. 

» T/u! Rock of 5'orrow.]— Vcr. 504. This rode, on which the Goddess 
first seated herself on her arrival in Greece, was called AyiXaoroe wirpa, 

‘ the rock of mourning.' 

^ Ver. 507. Eleusis was a maritime town of Attica, on the 

western side of the Cephisus. It was so named from ’EXcmric, * an arrival,' 
because, Cetes arrived there on her first entrance into Greece. Her worship, 
attend Vdth the secret and far-famed Eleusinian mysteries, prevailed there. 

4 Vcr. 508. Instead of being a poor old man, as here repre- 

wm, Homer and other writers represent him as being the long of 
Eleusis, which, in fact, had been built by Ogyge8.400 years before thia 
period. 
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me* Alas ! kow much happier is thy lot than mine !” She 
spoke, and a crystal drop, like a tear (for the Gods do not 
shed tears,®*) fell upon her bosom made warm thereby. ' Kind 
in disposition, the damsel and her aged father vied in weeping 
with her, and these were tlie words of the good old man, 

J pray that thy lost daughter whom thou art seel^ing 
may return safe to thee ; hut arise, and do not despise Ae 
shelter of my humble cottage.** To liim the Goddess an- \ 
swercd, “ Lead on, thou knowest the art of persuading me 
and 80 sayinffi she arises hrom the rock and follows after the 
old man. Her guide teUs his companion how that his son is 
ill and enjoys no repose, but is kept awake by his malady. 
As she is about to enter the humble abode, she gathers the 
soporiferous poppy from the soil of the field. While she is 
gathering it, she is said to have tasted it with forgetful palate, 
and thoughtlessly to have broken her lengthened fast. In- 
asmuch as she put an end to her fasting in the beginning of 
the night, those who are initiated®® choose the time of the 
stars appearing as the hour for breaking their fast. When 
she enters the threshold she secs all things pervaded by mourn- 
ing : there was now no hope, of recovery in the child. Having 
saluted the mother, (her name was Mctanira,) she deigns to 
touch the mouth of the boy with her own. His paleness of 
colour departs, and sudden vigour waxes strong in his body- 
such a degree of strength was it that passed from the celestial 
lips. The whole house is joyful, that is to say, the father, 
the mother, and the daughter ; these three formed the whole 
household. Presently they serve up the flrepast, curds dis- 
solved in milk, and apples, and the gohlen honey in its fresh 
combs. The genial Ceres fasts, and gives to thee, 0 boy, 
poppies, the promoters of sleep, to be drunk infused in warm 
milk. *Twas midnight, and there was now the stillness of tran- 
quil slumber; she raised Triptolemus* in her lap, and thrice 

^ Do not shed ifears.]— Ver. 521. As the Gods did not live on mortal 
food, but on ambrosia and nectar, nor shed blood when wounded, bnt a 
peculiar fluid, called * Ibhor/ it is not surprising that they did not secrete 
teal's similar to those of mortals. 

Those who are initiatecL j-^Ver. 536. ‘ Mystaj.' Those who were 

initiated in * the Eleusinian mysteries’ fasted until the evening, in imitatioo, 
it was supposed, of the conduct of Ceres on the present occasion. 

^ TViptofemut.']— Yer. 550. In the Homeric poem, which has come 
denm to us on tl^ subject, tka son of Celeus is cidled Demophoon, while 
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' her hand did she stroke him^ three verses did she utter, 
verses not to be repeated by mortal voice ; and on the hearth 
she covered the body, of the boy with tlie live embers, that the 
fire might purge away that burden, mortality^ the common lot 
of man. The mother, unwisely affectionate, is roused from 
her slumbers, and distracted, she cries out, '‘What art thou 
doing and snatches his limbs from the fire. To whom the 
ft Goddess said, “ While in intention thou art not, yet in fact 
thou hast proved a cruel parent ; by the fears of a mother are 
my gifts rendered worthless. Mortal, indeed, shall he now 
remain, but yet fie shall be the first to plough, and to sow, 
and to bear away the rewards of his labour from the ground 
that he has tilled.” Ceres thus speaks, and as she goes forth, 
she carries a cloud that envelopes hevy and now she betakes her- 
self to her dragon steeds^ and is borne on her winged chariot. 
She leaves boliind her the unsheltered Suniuni, and Piraeus®* 
secure with its winding harbour, and the eoast which is situate 
on its riglit side. Thence she enters on the iEgean sea, in 
which she beholds all the Cyclades, and she passes over the 
destructive Ionian and the Icarian sea ; through the cities 
of Asia she seeks the long Hellespont, and soaring on high, 
she wends her varied way through different spots. For now 
she is looking down upon the Arabs that collect the frank- 
incense, and now, upon the Indians; afterwards, the Libyan 
lands, then Meroe, and then the land of Drought® is beneath 

ApoUodorus represents Triptolcmus as the elder son. Ovid represents the 
facts recited as being the occurrences of a single night. Other writers 
represent Ceres as nightly buniiiig out the gross and mortal parts of the 
child, and by <lay restoring the Loss, by rubbing in ambrosia, until inter- 
rupted by the mother, when she gave up her intention of conferring immor- 
tality, but committed to him the guardianship of her mysteries, with a « 
promise of immortal fame. * 

* Her dragon Heeds.'] — Ver. 561-2* Gower thus writes thes^ 

* Thus forth she goes, and with a cloud attended, 

Her winged-dragon mounted coach ascended.’ 

®* Sunium and Piraus.] — Ver. 563. The former was a imomontoiy 
of Attica; the latter was the searportof Athens, consisting of tlvee natural 
inlets, Pirsus, jproperly so called, Cantharon, and Zea. 

® The land of Draught J — Ver. 570. This was Ethiopia. Meroe was 
an island of that country, formed by the Nile. Josephus says that its ori. 
g^nal name was Saba, hut that Cambyses called It Merbe, after his wife or 
sister who died there. As, Mr. Thynne justly remarks, Ovid does not 
^'observe any topographical order, but characterises the wildness of tho 
Ooddfiss by the of her mshmg indicriininately from place to place. 
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her. And- now she reaches the Hesperian stream, the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po, and thee, 0 Tiber, destined to 
be the parent of a mighty stream. ^KTiither am I. borne ? 
’twere an unlimited task to tell the lands that she wandered 
over — ^no spot in the world was left unvisited by Ceres. She 
w:anders, too, along the sky, and she addresses those Constel- 
lations nearest to the icy Pole, that are exempt from immersion 
in the watery ocean. “ Stars of Parrhasia, for ye are able to 
know all things, since never do ye set beneath the billows of 
the sea, discover my daughter Persephone to her wretched 
mother.” She had thus said ; and thus to her did Helice* 
reply : “ The night is free from blame ; question the Sun about 
the stealing of the damsel, who far and wide beholds what is 
done in the light of the day.” The Sun, being visited, says, 
“ Labour not in vain ; she whom thou art seeking, now the 
bride of the brother of Jove, is the mistress of the third em- 
pire.” Long has ing complained to herself, she thus addressed 
the Thunderer, and deep were the traces of grief on her coun- 
tenance. “If tliou bearest in mind by whom Persephone 
was born to me, she ought to have an equal share of thy 
regard. Having wandered over the wliole world, the law- 
lessness of the deed alone is discovered by me ; the ravisher 
stUl holds the reward of his crime. But neither is Persephone 
deserving of a ravisher for her husband, nor should a son-in- 
law have been provided for thee and me after such a fashion 
as this. W' hat greater misfortune could I have endured, as a 
captive, had Gyges’^ been victorious, than I have now borne, 
"while thou art holding the sceptre of heaven. But let him have 
carried her away with impunity, and let me bear these things 
unavenged; ouhj let him restore her, and let him make 
amends for his former deeds by his recent ones.” Jupiter 
molhlics her, and excuses the act on the plea of passion, 
and says, “He is not a son-in-law for us to be ashamed 
of. I myself am not of more noble birth ; my realm is situate 
ip the heavens ; one of my brothers sways the waters ; another ■ 
Hie vacant realms of Chaos. But if perchance thy resolution 

* H^ioe.1 — Ver. 580. The Constellation of the 'Greater Bear; see 
Book hi. ver. 108. Parrhasia was one of the names of Arcadia. 

^ iCrysraa.] — Ver. 593. He was one of the hnodred-handed giants who 
w^ed with, Jupiter for the dominion of the heavens,., being the biothei 
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ii unohaiigeablcj and it is thy determination to dissolve the 
l^nds of wedlock when once united, this that thou demcBt we 
will assay, if it is the fact that she has continued fasting if 
not, the wife of the monarch of the infernal regions she shall 
be. The God, bearer of the Caduceus, departs to Tartarus, < 
having assumed his wings, and, returning sooner than is 
hoped for, reports the ascertained result of his visit. The 
damsel that has been carried off,” says he, has broken her 
fast with three of the grains which the pomegranate conceals 
beneath its thin rind.” The wretched mother grieved, in no 
less degree than if her daughter had that moment been carried 
away, and scarcely, by the lapse of time, did she recover. And 
thus did she say : “ The heavens are not to be inhabited by me : 
command that I, as well, may receive admittance into the valley 
of Tflenarus.”^ And she would have done so, had not Jupiter 
made the stipulation that Persephone should be for twice three 
months in each year in heaven. Then, at length, did Ceres 
recover her former looks and her spirits, and placed upon her 
locks the garlands of wheat. Plenteously, too, did the harvest 
spring up in the fields, whose produce had been interrupted, 
and har^y did the threshing floor suffice to hold tlie stores 

® Continued Vcr. 603. The poets in general represent it as 

a rule that no one could return from Erebus who had once eaten there. 

In the Homeric Hymn, Pluto purposely induces Proserpine to eat the 
pomegranate grains, that he may avail himself of this law. Gower gives 
a quaint translation of this and the nine succeeding lines 

* We’ll try this meaiu^ ; sh’ is thine, if meat sh’ abstein ; 

If not, sh’ must th’ infemall bride remain. 

Caduceus sails to Styx on nimble wings. 

And quick as thought eye-witness’d tidings brings. 

She had her stomach st^d with kernels three 
i Of th’ apple pluck’d hum the pomegranate tree. 

She mourns as much as if fterself had now 
Been forc’d away, and scarce could giicf outgrow : 

And there she cries, Your heaven to me is h^ful ; 

’ Let me go to live in Tartary more gratefull.’ . 

^'^The inhabitants of the Tartary of our day would not fed flattered by this 
adaptation of the name of their country, if they heard it. 

^ The valley qf Tanaru8.'\ — V er.€12. Taenaru^ was a promontory of La* 
conia, now Cape Matapan. In a vale, or in its vicinity, was a cave, sacred 
to Neptune, which was said to be the entrance to the infernal regions, throngh 
which Hercules drags^ Cerhema the up)[>er. world* ’Chios/ is used, t 

^ flaw lines preceding, by poetical Ucehsei tor signil^ ’Bia.fufemal regionf .* ' 
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piled up there. Things which are white are befitting Ceres : 
on the feast of Ceres put on white garments ; at this season 
the wearing of woollen robes of dark colour is not allowed. 

Jupiter, sumamed Victor,® takes to himself the Ides of April ; 
on this day was a leiK^)le dedicated to him. On this day, too, . 
if I mistake not, did Liberty, most worthy of our race, begin 
to P9ssess her own mansions. 

On the following day, do thou, sailor, repair to safe har- 
bours ; a gale, mingled with hail, will come from the west. 
In good truth, be this as it may, it is the fact, that on 
this day, in such a storm, did Csesar and his troops conquer 
the arms of the enemy at Mutina.® Wlien now the third 
day of tlie Ides of the month of Venus shall have dawned, 
perform the sacrifice with a cow that is pregnant. A 
cow, that is bearing and with young, is called “ forda,” from 

fero,"' [to bear] ; from this word, too, it is believed that 
the foetus derives its name. Now are the cattle pregnant ; 
the earth is teeming with the seed ; to the pregnant earth a 
pregnant victim is offered. Some are slain in the Capitol^ the 
heights of Jove. The court-houses'^ receive thrice ten heifers, 
and become wet, besprinkled with the.sti’oams of blood. But 
when the attendants of the priests have snatched the calves 
from the womb, and have consigned the entrails, when cut out 
to the smoking altars, she who is by birth the oldest of the 

* Victor.] — Vcr. 621. In a war with the Samnites, a.u.c. 457, Q. 
Fabius Maximus vowed to erect a temple to Jupiter Victor. The temple 
of Liberty was dedicated on Mount Aventine, in the second Punic war, 
by the father of the Gracchi. It was repaired a.u.c. 559, by the Censors, 
and rebuilt by AsJnius Pollio, in the reign of Augustus. To this last circum- 
stance the poet seems here to refer. 

® Muiina.] — Ver. 627. The battle of Mutina was fought against 
Antony by the Consuls Plirtius and Pansa, and the propraetor Octavianus 
{afterwards Augustus Caesar), a.u.c. 710, and ended in the defeat of 
Aiitony. The two Consuls died of their wounds, and Augustus was 
thereby enabled to appropriate the glory of the victory to himself. The 
.poet, in his flattery, would seem to imply that the hailstorm was of 
Augasius’s own special brewing for the occasion. 

10 Is eai/ed yorda.*] — ^Ver. 630. Varro, on Rustic Matters, Book ii* " 
c. 5# calls ibis word * horda,’ and the festival * Hordicidia,’ or * HordicaliB;* 
originating in the digamma, the H and the F of the ancients often b^ 
tokened couvertijble sounds. ^ 

If The court-houses.] — ^Ver. 635. ' 'Cuzia.' Th^ singular is here used 
i&lr 'the plnnd. One cow wss sacrificed jui ibe * euriiir* or * court^taue/ of 
iiub of the thirty * cuii«. 
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Virgins bums the calves with fire, that, on the fefinvBi of 
Pales, those ashes may purify the people. When Numa was 
king, the crops not repaying the labour exj^ended on themy the 
wishes of the disappointetl husbandman remained ungraiified. 
For, at one time, the year was suffering from drought through 
* the cold northern blasts, at another time the soil became too 
luxuriant from constant showers. Often did the corn disap- 
point the owner, while in the rismg blade, and the barren wild 
oat stood on the soil choked up with it. The cattle, too, 
before their time, used to yield immature births, and oft did 
the lamb, at its yeaning, prove tlic death of the ewe. There 
stood an ancient grove, which had for many a year remained 
inviolate by the axe, left as sacred to the Msenalian deity. He 
used to give responses in the stilly night*" to the soul when at 
rest ; here docs the King Numa offer two* sheep in sacrifice. 
The first is offered to Faunus, the next to gentle Sleep ; the 
fleece of each is spread upon the hard ground. Twice is his 
unshoni head sprinkled with water of the fountain; twice 
does he wreathe his temples with the beechen bough. The 
joys of love arc forbidden ; it is not allowed to place animal 
food on the table, and no ring is left upon the finger. Clad 
in a coarse garment, he places the fresh fleeces upon his 
person, having worshipped the Deity in an address in the form 
prescribed. In the meantime the night conics, her gen- 
tle brow crowned with the poppy, and, with her, escorts the 
shadowy dreams. Faunus comes, and with his hard foot 
pressing the fleeces of the sheep, he utters such Words as 
these from the right side of the couch 0 king, thou must 
appease the earth by the sacrifice of two cows ; let the death 
of one yield two lives to the sacrifice.” His rest is broken by 
terror; Numa ponders over his vision, and reflects within 
himself on these dark sarings and the hidden injunctions. 
His wife, to the grove most dear, relieves him in his per- 
plexity, and says, ** Thou oft asked for the entrails of a preg- 

** In the stilly Ver. 651. The peculiar name of the sleep of 

dilation or prophecy with the Homans was * incubatioV and among the 
Greeks, ivtc(kly.rytiQ. It is possible that firom this superstition may be dc- , 
tired the not uncommon saying among us, * 1 will sleep cm it,* used by a 
person who intends to give a matter all due consideration. 

>> JliffAt eide qf the ookcA.]— V er, 664. This boded an auspicious visit 
ef the Deity. 
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nant' cow.” The entrails of a pregnant cow are offered, a 
year more happy ensues, and the earth and the cattle bring 
forth their increase. Tliis day,' too, did Venus once com- 
mand to press on its course with greater haste, tuid downwards 
she urged the steeds of the heavens ; that, with the utmost 
speed, on the following day, success in war might confer the 
title of empire '‘*on the young Augustus. 

But now, when the fourth light-bearing day looks back on 
tlie by-gone Ides, on this night do the llyades visit Doris.*® 
When the third moon shall have dawned, after the departure 
of the Hyades, the Circus shall receive the steeds started from 
the goal.*® I must teacli the reason -why the slie-foxes let go, 
ii/ivc their tails burning witli fire-bnujds*^ fastened to them. 
Cold was tlie land at Carscoli,*^* and not fit for the production 
of the olive, but a soil naturally fertile in corn. By this way, 
was I journeying to the land of Peligni, the country of my 
birth, smaU, but ever watered by the constant rains. I en- 
tered the well-known abode of an old friend of mine ; Phoebus 

The title of empire,'] — V^r. C7C. On the ICtli of the Calends of 
May, A.u.c. 724, Augustus Cicsar was first saluted hy the se latc with the 
title of * Imperator,’ on account of his victories. I'his hoiu jr, according 
to Tacitus and Dio Cassius, was conferred on him Iwenty-o le times. It 
appears to have been distinguished from the word ‘ imperattr,' signifying 
‘ emperor,' by being placed after the name of the person, wl reas the title 
of the emperor was placed before it. The nearest English translation of 
the word seems to have been * successful leader.' 

Jlyadcs visit — ^Vcr. 079- Ou the 15tli of the Calends of 

May, the Hyades set acroiiychally, Doris W'as (he daughter of Oceanus, 
the wife of Nereu.s, and the mother of the Nereides ; her name is here 
used to signify * the sea.' 

“ The steeds started from ike goal] — Ver. 680. ' Carcere partitos.' 
The * career' was the place where the horses stood, with a cord stretched 
before them, on the dropping of which they started. * rortitus' means 
literally * divided,' that is * from the course,' by the cord just mentioned. 

burning with fire-brands,] — Ver. 681-2. Gower thus renders these 
lines, — 

^ Here let one tell, why foxes on the rails 
Kun loose with fire-links at their backs and tails.' 

CnrseoU,] — Ver. 683. This was a town of the JEqui, situate near the 
river Anio. Ovid seems to relate a custom that prevailed at Rome, and which 
had been borrowed from a rustic ceremony at Carseoli, of which he here 
narrates the origin. The reader cannot fail to call to mind how the idea 
of ^doipg to his enemies by a similar contrivahee came to ibid 

mind of the unfortunate but ^ong-headed Nazarite, Samson* 
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had already taken, the yoke from off his exhausted steeds.'* 
He was wont to tell me many other things, and this story as 
well, by which my present work might be furnished with in^ 
formation. '^In this plain,’’ said he, pointing to the plain, 
frugal peasant woman, with her hardy husband, used to 
own a little bit of land. He used to work it himself, whether 
there was occasion for the use of the plough, or the curved 
sickle, or the spade. She sometimes used to sweep out the 
cottage supported on the buttress,^" and sometimes^ used to 
set the eggs to be hatched by the plumage of the parent bird ; 
or novo she is collecting the green mallows, or the while mush- 
room, or makes warm their humble hearth with the cheer- 
ful fire. And yet she fnds time and employs her arms at fife 
web constantly plied hj her, and thereby ^ she prepares a defence 
against the menaces of the winter. She had a son, sportive in 
the dawn of life; he had added two years to two * lustra.* 
He catches n fox in a sloping corner at the end of the wiQow 
grove : slie had carried off many a bird from their poultry 
yard.®' He wraps the captive in stubble and hay, and sets fire 
to her ; she escapes from his hands, as he is applying the fire. 
Wherever she flics, she sets in a blaze the fields, at that time 
clothed with the harvest; the breeze gave strength to the 
all-consuming flames. The occurrence has tony since passed 
away: the recollection of it still remains; for; even to this day, 
does the law of Carseoli forbid a she-fox when caught to be 
suffered to live ; and that this tribe may atone for their fault, 
they are set on fire on the festival of Ceres, and perish in the 

His exhausted steeds.’-^ Vct. 687-8. Gower’s translation is curious,— 

* Into an old acquaintance-house 1 turned, 

Just as Sol’s coach-horse had their day’s task journeyed.' 

Does he mean to say that his old acquaintance and * Sol’s coachohorse’ had 
journeyed together, or that the house and the coach-horse had travelled in 
company ? It is not clear why he limits the sun to one horse on this ^y. 

On the^battress.} — ^Vcr. 695. ‘Tibicine,’ This was a prop or 
buttress placed at the side of a house to prevent it falling. It 
evidently implies here the decayed and humble nature of the building. 

Their p<niltry~yard.]’-^YeT.70i. *Cohortis/ Cato tells us that the 
CQhotB was round, and, from what Varro says, it appeiEUs to have Been 
coiefed over. On Rustic Affairs, Book iii., c. 3, s. 6, — There, were two 
(‘bohortes,’ or) receptacles for poultry; one level with the ground, where 
cocks and hens were fed; the other aloft,' in which pigeons, inhabited 
turrets or the tops of a house.’ Perhaps the turrets and the house wero 
. mimic ones, such at may be seen at the present day in fancifttty IWt 
: dovecotes. 
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Teiyxoaimer in which the one that I have mentioned destroyed 
the standing corn. 

When next the saffron-coloured mother of Memnon shall 
have come, upon her rosy-colourcd steeds, to visit the broad 
earth, then passes away the light of the sun from the leader 
of the wool-bearing flock, him who betrayed Hellc. As he de- 
parts, a larger animal^ oft used aa a victim, is at hand. Whe- 
ther it be a cow or a. bull it is not easy to know ; the fore 
parts appear, the liiimer parts are concealed. But whether 
tliis Constellation is a bull or whether a cow, against the will 
of Juno,”^ it enjoys the reward of love. 

night has passed away, and morning dawns. I am 
'caQed to the Palilia and I am not called in vain, if genial 
Pales favours me. Genial Pales, do thou favour the poet who 
celebrates thy shepherd rites; if mtli pious attention I describe 
thy festival. Many a tipie, in truth, have I carried in my full 
hand the ashes of the ealf and tlie bean stalks, the holy pur- 
gatives. Often, in truth, have I leaped over the Arts placed in 
three rows, and the dripping bough of laurel^ has flung the 

A larger aniwa/.]-— Ver. 716. As Mr. Keightlcy justly observes, 
this is a bad periphrasis, as being very awkwardly worded. lie says, 
that now^ the sun leaves the Constellation of the llam, but enters that of 
a larger animal, in common use as a victim, namely, the J3ull. 

23 Against the will of Jwwo.]— Vcr. 720. Whether it w'as the bull 
which carried off Europa, or the cow into which lo had been changed, it 
was, by reason of the infidelity of Jupiter, equally an object of aversion to 
Juno. The fore part only of this Constellation i? represented in the signs 
of the Zodiac when depicted. 

2* The Palilia,'] — Ver. 721. On the 11th of the calends of May, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the city, the festival of Pales, the God- 
dess of the shepherds, was held. Some writers considered Pales as being 
originally a male deity, the servant and bailiff of Jupiter. The festival is 
also by some authors called * Parilia,^ as being from * pario,' ‘ to bring 
forth.' 

, 2* Bough of /ofsfw/.]— Vcr. 728. The olive, laurel, rosemary, or pine, 
were usually employed to disperse the lustral water. Gower thus trans- 
lates thiif^nd the three preceding lines, — 

* I oft calves' ashes and bean-straws .have held, 

' yfith burn'd purgations in a hand well fill'd ; 

Oft ore the bone-fires have I tane three hops, 

And dew'd myself with holy-water-drops.' 

The^e rites doubtlessly originated in the universally received notion of .the 
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sprmkled waters. Lo ! the Goddess has been mored, and she 
’ grants success to my undertaking. My bark leaves the dock, 
my sails now have favoring breezqs. Proceed, you multi- 
tude, and take the fumigation from the Vestal altar — ^Vesta 
will grant it ; by the gift of Vesta you will be cleansed. The 
blood of a horse will be the fumigation, and the ashes of a 
calf ; and the third ingredient will bo the stripped stalk of the 
hard bean. Shepherd, purity the full sheep at tlie beginning 
of twilight; let the w’atcr llrst sprinkle them, and let the 
broom, made of twigs, sweep the ground. Let the sheep- 
folds, too, be decorated with leaves and branches fastened up, 
and let the long garland shade the ornamented doors. Let a 
blue smoke arise from the native sulphur, and let the ewe 
bleat aloud while rubbed wdtli the brimstone as it smokes. 
Burn, too, rosemary, and the pitch tree, and the Sabine herbs, 
and let the burnt laurel crackle in the midst of the hearth. 
Let tlio basket of iiiillct accompany the cakes of millet ; this 
rustic Goddess takes especial pleasure in this kind of food* 
Ih-ing on, too, the banquet and the milk-pail, peculiarly her 
own ; and when the banquet Las been removed, appease 
pales, the inhabitaut of the w^ooda, with warm milk, and say. 
Protect thou, alike, the cattle and those who tend the cattle, 
and let all harm fly afar, repelled from my stalls. Whether 
I have fed them on holy ground, or whether 1 have seated my- 
self beneath a sacred tree, or whether any ewe of mine, unknown 
to me, has browsed on the grass growing over the graves, 
or whether T have trespassed on a grove forbidden to bp en- 
teredo or whether the LVyinphs have been scared away by my 
gaze, or whether the God, half goat in form^ or whether my 
knife has despoiled a sacred grove of its shady bough, frbm 
which, the bundle of leaves has been given by me to my ailing 
ewe, do thou grant pardon to my error ; nor be it si. cause of 

^ The blood of a Aom.]^Vcr..733. The ashes of the calf had been 
rcscrved.as a * fehnui,’ or purgative, from the Fi-rdicidia, mentioued be- 
fore iiLliae 639. Festus tells us tliat the hcoise, v^se , blood was most 
probably now used, was slain in October. * A horse,, called tb^ “ equus 
or “ October ,horsc/' was slain in the month of October on the 
Qainpns Martins, in honour of Mars, thje tail of which, streaming with 
blood, wras carried with all possible speed to the Regia." ' This * Regies, 
or *■ palace/ was most probably »the temple of Vesta, and the bipod was 
preserved there to be used with the ashes of the palf and the bean-et^lyr 
ta the Pidiha. ^ ^ 
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evil to me, if, while the h^ was pouring down, I have sheltered 
iny Hock within the rustic fane ; nor be it a cause of harm to 
me that I have disturbed the waters of the ponds. Pardon 
me, ye Nymphs, if at hny time the motion of the hoof has 
rendered turl)id the streams. Do thou. Goddess, for me, ap- 
pease the fountains and Deities of the fountains ; do thou 
propitiate the Gods that arc dispersed throughout all the 
groves. Far be it from us to look upon the Dryades, or to 
behold the bathing places of Diana, or Faunus, while at mid- 
day he treads the fields. Drive disease afar ; let both men 
and flocks enjoy the blessing of health ; let, too, the dogs 
enjoy health, that watchful race. ^ Let me not drive home my 
sheep fewer than they were in the morning ; nor let me grieve 
as I bring home the fleeces which alone I have recovered from 
the 'wolf. Let evil hunger be afar ; let grass and leaves be in 
abundance, and 'water, both to lave the limbs and to serve for 
the purpose of drinking. May it be my lot to press the full 
udders ; may my clieesea bring me money home, and may the 
twigs, as they lie far apart in the sieve, give a passage to the 
liquid whey ; may the ram prove a good tup, may his male 
return the seed 'W’hcn ' conceived, and may there be many a 
lamb in my sheep-folds : may wool, too, be produced that 
will hurt none of my damsels, soft, and suited to even the ten- 
derest hands. Let that happen which I pray for, and may we, 
at the close of the year, oiffer <mkcs of goodly size to Pajes, the 
mistress of the shepherds, mth, these \vordB must the God- 
dess be propitiated : turning to the east do you repeat these 
words three times, and in the running stream thoroughly wash 
your hands. Then you may drink the snow-white mifk and 
the' purple must, with the milk-bowP set on in the place of 

Bathing places of DioTia.] —Vcr. 761. It was a belief that those 
"who had the iiiisforttme to come wlicre the Nympjis or Goddesses of the 
• fountains were bathing were immediately deprived of their reason. Gower 
thus translates this and the next line, — 

• Nor nymphs, nor Cynthij^ in her cistern pUy, 

Let us not see, nor Pan in fields all day.’ 

® With the milk hotel.'] — Ver. 779. Camella. This was a wooden 
boy?! used In. the country. It is by some supposed to have been so called 
fi^^the.Greek Kdftrrriu, * to bend,’ as being of a curved form, either' da 
^lli$ pi on the sides. The * sapa,’ whi^ is here rendered * must/ ai 
tltoa pIo woid lA adapted 0 ita meaning really was the aunt 
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the gcblet ; and afterwards with active foot fling your strong 
limbs across the burning heaps of the crackling stubble* The 
ceremonial has now been told by me; the origin of that 
custom still remains for me to mention. The great number of 
the causes alleged makes me doubtful, and delays my under- 
taking. Devouring &me is the purifler of all things, and 
melts the dross from out of the metals, therefore is it used for 
purifying the ewes with the leader of the flock. Or is it, be- 
cause there are two opposing principles in all things, Are and' 
water, the discordant Deities, tliat our forefathers united tliese 
elements, and deemed it to be fitting to touch the body with the 
fire and the sprinkled water ? or is it, because in these is the 
origin of life ; the exile has lost^** his right to enjoy these ; by 
these the bride is wedded;^® that these two things they thint 
of primary importance? For my part I hardly believe it. 
Some there are, who think that Phaeton®^ is represented, 
and the deluging waters of Deucalion. Some, too, say that 
while the shepherds were rubbing stone against stone, a spark 
suddenly leaped forth. The first indeed was lost ; hut the 
second was caught on some straw. The fire of Pales has this 
for its alleged cause ; or did the piety of .^neas rather give 
rise to this custom, to whom, when conquered, the fire gave a 

or new winQ, boiled down to one-tliird of its original quantity. This is 
Pliny's account. Varro says that it was boiled down to onc-half, which 
Pliny, however, calls * defrutuui.' The mixture of milk and * sapa,' Festus 
calls ‘ bdbanica potio/ ‘ red drink/ probably from the Greek word srwppof, 

‘ red.' 

The exile has losW] — ^V-r. 791. Banishment, as a punishment, was 
not known to the Itomnns, but the jsame effect was produced by the inter- 
diction of fire and water; hy reason whereof, for the puri)osc of supporting 
life, a man was obliged to leave his country. - . . 

30 Bride is wedded^ — Ver. 792. Kre and water were placed at the door 
by which the newly-married pair entered, and were touched by th^ bride 
and her husband on entering. 

3^ ^*Aae?on.] — ^Ver. 793. He was the son of Apollo and Clymene; 
being ta.unted with not being really the offspring of the sun, he requested 
loan of his father's chariot for one day, which being unwilliugly gMnted, 

lost his control over the horses, and, to prevent a 'general conflagration, 
Jupiter struck him to earth with his lightnings. Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus ; when Jupiter sent a deluge to destroy mankind, he and his 
took refuge on Mount Parnassus, or, according to Hyginus; 
Qtt .^tna, and escaping, re-peopled the earth by throwing stonee 
jM^dthem, of which, those thrown by Deucalion became men,'&ose by: 
feb wife, women. 
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hamUss passage ? This, Jiowcver, Is nearer to probability, 
that when fiome was bnilt, the Lares were ordered to be trans- 
ferred to new abodes, and that when changing their home 
they set fire to their rustic habitations andlhe cottage now no 
longer to he used ; and that through the flames leaped the 
cattle and the swains, as is still done upon thy natal day, 0 
Rome. The very occasion itself calls for an account of its 
origin from the poet. The beginning of the City we have now 
arrived at ; be thou present, great Qiiirirms, at the recital of 
thy deeds. Now had the brother of Numitor paid the penalty, 
and all the shepherd people were under the government of the 
two chieftains. They agreed to call together the shepherds,, 
and to biiUd a city ; a question of doubt arises, which of the 
two should lay the foundations. There is no need,” said 
Romulus, ‘‘of any dispute. Great is the truthfulness of 
birds ; let us make trial of ike omen of^ birds.” The thing 
^oposed pleases ; the one goes among the crags of the woody 
ralatine, the other in the morning ascends the heights of the 
Aventine. Remus secs six bhds in succession, liis brother 
twelve ; they abide by their agreement ; and Romulus has 
the direction of the city, A suitable day is chosen, on which 
he may trace out the jglan for the walls with the plough. Tlie 
festival of Pales wus at hand ; from '^that time the work is 
commenced upon. A trench is dug®^ down to the firm clay ; 
fruits are throwm into the bottom of it, and some earth fetched 
from the neighbouring soil. The trench is filled again with 
the earth, and, when filled, an altar is built over it ; and the 
hearth, but newly erected, is graced with the kindled fire. 
After that, pressing the tail of the plough, he traces out the 
walls with a furrow ; a white cow with a snow-white bull 
bears the yoke. These were the words of the king : “ Do 
. thou, Jupiter, aid me as 1 found this city ; and Mayors 
my^ lather and mother Vesta, and all other, ye Deities, whom 
it is a religious duty to invoke, attend; let this work of 
. ^Uune rise under your auspices. Longmay.be ks duration, 
\hay its sway be that of an all-ruling land ; and under it mays 

^ A frmch is Ver. 821. Hie cesremony here mentioned wbb 

perform^ according to the ritual prescribed by the superstitions of 
ria. ineudi or pit was filled up again, and it must ;iot be confbnn^ed. 

, A^tow made by the plough. It was called-^ mundus/ and was 

to fom a passage to 
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be both the rising and the settii^g of the day.” Thus he 
prayed ; Jupiter gave an omen by a peal of thunder on the 
left hand, and from the heavens on the left the lightnings 
were hurled. Rejoicing" in the omen, the citizens laid the 
foundations, and in a short space of time there stood the new 
wall. Celer urged on the work, whom Romulus himself- had 
called, and had said to him, “ Celer, be this the task of thy 
care, that no one pass over the walls or the furrow that has 
Dcen made with the plougli : him who dares to do so, put to 
death.” Remus, in ignorance of this, begins to scoll’ at walls 
so lowly, and to say, ^haU the people receive any protection 
from these?” And wdtlioiit pausing, he leaps . over them. 
G(der strikes him dowii*^* with a pick-axe for his daring; 
streaming with blood he j)ro8SQg the hard ground. WTien 
the King is informed of this, he s\yallows dow’ii the tears 
that inw\ard]y aris(?, and keeps his sorrow shut up with- 
in his breast. He is unwilling openly to w^eep, and is care- 
ful to set an example of fortitude, and ‘‘With like results,” 
says lie, “ may tlie fo(^ pass over my w'alls.” Yet he performs 
his ob.secjiiie.s ; he fhm is no longer able to restrain his 
tears, and the allliction wdiich he had concealed becomes mani- 
fest. lie imprints the last kisses on him laid out on the bier, 
and he cries, “*f«arewx*ll, my brother ! snatched from me by 
no will of mine.” And then he anointed the corpse about to 
be committed to the Ihimcs; wdiat he did, the same did 
Faustuliis and Acca willi her sad locks dishevelled. Then did 
i.lic Quirites (tliough not yet become entitled to that name) 
bewail the youth ; and the last fire w^as applied amid laments 
to the funeral pilc.^‘ A city arises, (who then could have 
believed this talc from my one ?) destined one day to place 
her conquering foot upon nil lands. Mayst thou hold sway 
ovefr the universe, and mayst thou ever be under the rule of 
mighty Oocsar ; still continue to have more and more chiefs 

® Sifikes 1dm doupnSl- -Vcr. 843. Eiwebins says lliat Remus was killed 
J)y Faliius, an oflicer under Romulus. Other writers represent that he 
wns killed by RqiiiuIus himself, w hile some say that he ii^as slain in a po- 
pular tumult. 

Tkefuvteral pile.'] — Ver. 8.^6, Remus was buried in a spot called 
Remuria, on the Palatine Hill, where he had taken his augury. It is said 
that there was a dispute among the citizens whether the city should be 
veedled Roma, Rcma, or Remura. Tlie Romans were not called by the' 
•'naine of Quirites tiU after they had been united with tha Sabines, 
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of that name, and oft as, in the subdued world, thou shalt stand 
erect, may all realms be lower than thy shoulders. 

Pales has been sung by me. I, too, shall now sing of the 
Vinolia:*^^ but between the two festivals one day intervenes. 
Do, ye damsels of the town, worship the deity of Venus; very 
favourable is Venus to the gains of the prostitutes.*® Pray, 
with an oiFering of frankincense, for beauty and the public 
favour : pray for the arts of allurement, and for words well 
suited to memment : offer to your mistress the pleasing spear- 
mint, with her own myrtle, and tlic cliaplets of bulrushes 
Avovcui with tlic cnw'reathed roses. Now it is proper tljat the 
temple adjoining to the Collinian gate should be resorted to. 
From the hill of Sicily*' does it derive its name. And when 

35. T/te Vinalia,'} — Vcr. 863. There has been considerable discussion 
among the critics whether tliis festival was celebrated in honour of Jupiter 
or Venus alone. The truth seems to he that it was in tionoiir of both 
Deities, as 1‘hitarch says (Uoin. Quest. 45); tlmt wine was on this day 
poured forth in honour of Venus, whence the festival received the name of 
Vencralia, and among the Greelcs of d^pol^ima, Ovid, loo, says (in lines 
898-9) that Ju))iter claims it as his festival. Varro says that the Vinalia 
W’a.s celebrated in honour of Jupiter, and not V(!mis. J3nt tlicre was a 
festival called the * Vinalia rustica,' or * rural Vinalia,' celebrated on the 
19th of August, and it is of that that Varro, in all probability, speaks. 
Ovid may have possibly confused the characteristics of tlie two festivals. ^ 
Tlie Vinalia W'cre so called from ‘vintim/ ‘wine.' 

Gams of p7'Ostitutes,‘] — Vcr. 866. * Profcssanira.' W'hen a woman 

at Home intended to adopt the calling of a prostitute, she professed, or 
declared, her intention of so doing before the icdiles. She \yas then en- 
tered among the ‘Togala*,’ or wearers of the Moga,' and was no longer 
allOAved to wear the ‘’stola,' or long robe of the matrons, and hccanie ex- 
empt from the laws against adultery. Females of patrician and equestrian 
rank were not allowed to enter in the ranks of the ‘ Professa;,' even if they 
had the inclination to attain a distinction of so unenviable a nature. This 
method of enrolment .and supervision, as business-like aS it is unbecoming, 
prevails in France, Belgium, and other countries on the continent even to 
the present day. 

37 2'he hiH rf 5'ici7y.]— Ver. 872. Tliat is, Mount Eryx, from which 
, Venus derived her epithet of 'Erj cina.' The temple at tlic Collinian gale 
was dedicated a.u.c. 571. Syracuse was not taken by M. Claudius Mar«- 
Ccllus till thirty-one years afterwards ; so that the poit is guilty of an 
anachronism in attributing the dedication to that event. But there was 
another temple to Venus Eiycina, built on the Capitoline Hill by the 
(tirection of the Sibylline books, three years after the taking of Syifumse; 
and it is most prob^ly to that, that the poet intended to maker Allusion. 
Mount Eryx wAs near Drepanum, on the wett coast of Sicily. On it, there 
was a s^lieiidid temple of Venus, the foundation of which was attributed 
to 4laeo8 and hU followers. 
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Claudius^ gained possession of tlie Syracuse of Arethusa, thee 
too, 0 Eryx, he conquered in war. Venus was transferred 
thence, according to the verse of the long-lived Sibyl, and pre- 
ferred to be worshipped in the city of her descendants. Why, 
then, they call the feast of Venus by the name of Vinalia, you 
fiow ask ; and why that day is sacred to Jove ? There was a 
war to decide the question whe^er Turnus or j^neas should be 
the son-in-law of the Latian Amata'.®“ Turnus solicited the aid 
of Etruria. Mezcntius was famed, and fierce when once he had 
taken up arms: mighty ns he was on horseback,^® even 
mightier was he on foot. Him, the Rutidians and Turnus en- 
deavoured to unite to their side. On the other hand, thus the 
Etrurian chieftain replied : “ My bravery costs me no small 
price, I call these scars of mine to witness ; this armour, too, 
which oft have I had sprinkled with my own blood. Do 
thou who scekest my aid divide with me the next new 
wine from thy vats — no vejy great reward. I delay not to 

§ *ve my aid. For you it is to pay; to conquer is my part. 

ow would iEncas wish that this price had been refused 
to me The llutulians assented : Mezcntius puts on his 
armour; yEneas arms too, and addresses Jove in grayer: 
‘'The vintage of my foe has been promised to the Etru- 
rian, king, 0 Jove! Thou shalt quatf the new wine from 
tlie branch of the Latian vine !” The better vow prevails; the 
huge Mezcntius falls, .and beats the ground with his scornful 
breast; autumn arrives, stained with the trodden grapes; 
the wine owed to him.is given to Jupiter, w^ell deserving of it. 
Hence the day is called Vinalia. Jupiter claims it as his own, 

» Claudius. — Ver. 874. M. Claudius Marcellus was the first Roman 
general that defeated Hannibal. He besieged Syracuse, in Sicily, and took 
it while the inhabitants were cchv,brating the festival pf Diana in the night 
time. Again engaging with Hannibal, he was killed in an ambuscade in 
his sixtieth year, and his fifth consulship. He was the third person 
who, governed the * Spolia Opima,* having, after the first Punic war, de- 
feated the Gauls, and slain, with his own band, their king Yiiidomarus, 
A.tr.c. 530. 

* Tke Lcdiat^fAmata,'] — ^Ver. 879. She was the wife of Latinus, king 
of Latinnt, and the mother of Lavinia, whomiSneas mahied after his con- 
quisit of Turnus. This war, including the alliance of Turnus and Mezen- 
tittjif.^e King of Etruria, and the death of them both, forms the subject 
last six books of the ASneid of Virgil. 

% • ' On horsehack.'l — ^Ver. 882. The passage, * Rt vel .cquo magnus, vat. 
. major crat,’ will either- admit of the traftslation above , given, or it 
mean *powcifiil was he in horse, and stiU more so in foot,’ 
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and takes pleasure in its being in tlie number «of his festi- 
▼als. 

When April shall have but six days to remain, the season pf 
the spring will be in the midst of its course ; and in vain will 
you look for the Earn of Helle, daughter of Athamas ; the 
rains now show themselves ; the Dog, too, rises.^^ On this 
day, as I was returning to Rome from Nomentum,^® a proces- 
sion, all arrayed in white, met me in the middle of the way.. 
The Flamen was going to the sacred grove of the ancient God- 
dess Rubigo,^ about to olFer in the flames the entrails of a 
dog and those of a sheep. Forthwith I approached him, that 1 
might not be unacquainted with this ceremonial: and thy 
Flamen, 0 Quirinus, gave utterance to these words : “ Corrod- 
ing^* Robigo, do thou spare the blade of the corn, and let the 
smooth top quiver on the surface of the ground. Do thou 
permit the crops, nourished by the favoring seasons of the 
heavens, to grow apace until they are ready for the sickle. 
Thy power is not harmless in its exercise. The grain which 
thou hast marked as thine own, the sorrowing husbandman 

^ The Dogt too, rises,] — Ver, 904. This is not the fact, as the Constel- 
lation Canis sets on the 7th of the Calends of May. One Manuscript 
reads, * Occidit atque Canis,' * And the Dog sets,' which would he correct. 
On this day was the acronychal setting of the Ram. 

® Nomcn/um.] — ^Ver. 903. This was a town of the Sabine country, 
to the east of Rome ; the road to it lay through the Viminal gate. 

^ Ancient Goddess Jiuhigo.] — Ver, 907. Rubigo, or Robigo, was a 
Ooddess, whose name signifies * rust,' or ‘ mildew. Her festival was the 
* Robigalia,' here mentioned. It was celebrated by Numa, to propitiate 
her at this season in favour of the growing crops, to ensure their protec- 
tion against blight, smut, and mildew. Some writers call the Dirinity, 
Robigus, making him a God. The temple was in the Via Nomentana, 
near the Porta Catularia. Gower thus renders this and the foUowing line: — 

' A flamen into Rust’s old grove did hie. 

The entrails of a dog and sheep to frie.’ 

Festus says, that at the * Porta Catularia,' or ‘ Dog's Gate,' (through 
which the Nomentan road ran), * they used to propitiate the Dog-star, 
which is injurious to com, with the sacrifice of rusty-coloured or tawny 
dogs, in order that the com might ripen free flrom disease.' He, perhaps 
means to say that at the setting of the Dog-star this sadKfice took place, 
as in aflother passage he himself tells us that the sacrifice waa made to the 
God Rdbigos. 

^ Ver. 911. * Robigo/ mildew, or properly meal-dew, 

iofecta com in the shape of a red powder, of. a glutinous natwo, wluclif 
«a^g iato it, gives it a lous^ legions appearMce. 
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reckons in the number of the lost. Not so injurious to the 
corn are the winds or the showers ; nor is it so pallid when 
consumed by the frost, rigid as marble, as, when witli his 
wlrmtli, tJie sun mokes hot the moistened stalks ; in such 
case, di’cad Goddess, is thy wrath exercised. Sparc, I pray 
thee, add keep thy rough hands from the crops ; injure not 
our fields : to possess the power of inflicting injury is enough ; 
seize not in thy embrace the tender crops, but rather the hard 
iron, and do thou first destroy that which has the power of 
destroying others. More to our benefit wdt thou coiTode the 
swords and the hurtful weapons ; them we want not ; the 
world is at peace. Let the rakes and the hardy mattocks, and 
the crooked ploughshare, the implements of the country, be 
furbished ; let rust stain arms ; and let some one as he strives 
to draw his sword from tlic scabbard, find that it has become 
fast by the lapse of time. Hut hurt not the corn, and let the 
husbandman be ever enabled to pay his vows to thee, keep- 
ing thyself afar.*’ He had spoken ; in his right hand hung a 
towel, with a loose nap, and there was a censer of frankincense, 
with a bowl of wine. The frankincense and wine he placed 
on the altars, and the vitals of a sheep ; the filty entrails, too 
(of this I was a witness), of an unclean dog , Then the 
Flamcn says to me, ‘‘ You ask,” /oi*, In fact^ I had asked, 

why so strange a victim is offered in sacrifice 'if understand 
the reason ; there is a Dog they call him the Icarian, and 
as his Constellation rises, tlic parched earth is athirst, and the 
corn is burnt up. Instead of the dog of the Constellation, this 
dog is placed on the altar, and it lias no other reason than its 
name why it should thm be jrat to death ?*’ 

When the sister of Titan, having left the brother of the 
Phrygian Assaracus,^® has thrice raised*^ her beams over the 

V 

® T%ere is n dog^ — ^Ver. 939. Icarus, the father of Erigone, being 
slain by some mtoxicated shepherds, his dog Maera, returning home, drew 
his daughter by her robe to where her father lay. She died of grief, and 
the dog perished of hunger. In compassion,' Bacchus nised him to the 
skies, calling Icarius by the name of Bootes, Erigone ihc Virgin, and 
Masra, Canicula, ** the Dog-star,' or Procyon. 

Brother of the Phrygian Assaracus.^ — Vcr. 943. The poet alludes 
to Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, but by mistake he has put Assaracus 
in the place of Priam, as Priam was the brother of Tithonus, and Assa* 
racus was their gieat uncle. 

*7 Has thrice ratsed.]— Ver. 944. The ELorklia began on the fourth of 
. Calends of May. 
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boundless world, thcf Goddess comes, wreathed with the varie- 
gated chaplets of a thousand flowers : the stage, t/ien, admits 
the practice of a looser merriment. The festival of Flora ends 
on the Calends of May ; then w/ii I return to it : at this time& 
greater work engages me. 

Vesta claims a day ; o?i Mis Vesta was received within 
a kindred threshold.^® Thus did the just Senators appoint, 
Plirebus^® has a part ; to Vesta was yielded a second part. 
What remains from them, Augustus himself possesses. Last 
for ever, ye laurels of the Palatiuni,®® and long may the 
house stand, its front garlanded with oak. ■ Three evorlaat- 
ing Gods does this one contain. 

A kindred threshold,'] — Ver. 949. The Pontifex Maximus being re- 
quired to live in a public building, and Augustus tilling that ollice, be gave 
a part of fhe Palatiuro, where be resided, to the service of the Goddess, 
and on this day, by a d(.crec of the Senate, her sacred fire was removed 
thither. The threshold is called kindred, in the same sense in w'hich 
wc have before seen the poet, in his flattery, finding some affinity between 
Vesta, q Trojan deity, and the Julii (among whom Augustus was adopted) 
descended from Alncas. 

P/z<b6ws.] — V cr. 951. A temple was dedicated to Apollo by Au» 
giistus, probably on this day, on the Palatine Hill. It contained a public 
librar}’, where the poets used to recite their compositions, and where the 
works of the Roman authors W'cre preserved. 

Ttiii Palativm,] — ^Vcr. 953. The poet alludes to the civic crowm of 
oak-leaves, which, as has been before stated, the Senate ordered to be 
suspended before the palace of Augustus between two branches of laurel, 
symbolical of the preservation of the lives of the people by Augustus, and 
of his triumphs over kis enemioa. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CONTENTS. 

The three conflicting opinions on the origin of the name of the month of 
May, Ver. 1 — 110. The rising of the Constellation of the Goat, and 
its history, 111 — 128. The Lares Praistites, and the erection of their 
altar, 129 — 146. The temple of Bona Dca, 147 — 158. The wind 
Argestes, and the rising of the Hyadcs, willi their history, 159 — 182. 
The Floral games, their origin, and the worship of the Goddess Flora, at 
Home, with the story of the birth of Mars, 183 — 371. The rising of 
the Constellation of the Centaur, and tlie story of Charon, 379 — 414. 
The rising of the Lyre and the Scorpion, 415 — 418. The nocturnal 
celebration of the Lemiiria, and the burial of llcmus, 419 — 492. The 
Betting of Orion, his birth and translation to heaven, 493 — 541. The x 
temple of Mars Ultor ; the slaughter of Crassus ; and the recovery 
from the Parthians of the Roman standards, 545 — 598, The rising 
of ihe Pleiades, and the beginning of summer, 599 — 602. The rising' 
of the Constellation of the Bull, with its origin, 603 — 620. Figures 
made of rushes are thrown in the river Tiber ; the ai-rival of Hercules 
in Latium, 621-^662. The hymn to Mercury ; his festival ; the trades* 
man's prayer to him, 6G3--G92. The Sun enters the Constellation 
Gemini; its origin; the combat of Castor and Pollux with Lynceus, 
693 — 720. The Agonalia repeated; the setting of the Dog Star, 721 — 
724. The Tubilustria, or purification of the trumpets, 725, 726. The 
four initials in the Calendar, 727, 728. The temple of Fortuna Pubhea, 
729-^732. The setting Bootes, and the rising of the Hyades, 
733-734. 

Yoir inquire for what reason I suppose that its name was 
given to the month of May. My amwer isy the cause has 
not been quite clearly ascertained by me.^ Just as the tra- 
veller comes to a stand, and, in his uncertainty, knows not 
which way to go when he sees a road in every ^direction ; so,. 

* Ascertained hy ms.] — Ver. 1, 2. Gower thus translates these lines,** 

* You ask me whence this month is called May. 

I know not wdlwbat reason down to lay.* 
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because it is in my power to assign diiferent reasons, I know 
not in which direction to turn, and the very abundance of 
them is a diiiiculty to me. Tell me, ye who hold possession 
of the springs of Agauippian Hippocrene,® the pleasing track 
of the steed of Medusa.* The Goddesses differed on the point. 
Polyhymnia^ begins, the first of them to speak ; the others 
keep silence, and mark her sayings in their minds. After the 
state of Chaos, when first the three elements® were given to 
the world, and the whole universe receded into new forms, 
the earth, by its own weight, tended downwards, and drew 
after it the seas ; whereas its lightness buoyed up the aether 
to the highest position. Tliou too, 0 Sun, together with the 
stars, weighed down by no gravity, and you, ye steeds of the 
Moon, sprung forth in a direction upward. But neitlier did 
the earth for any length of time yield to tlie heaven, nor the 
rest of the stars to the sun ; there was an equality of honour 
among them. Ofttimes did any one of the lower class of tlie 
Deities dare to sit on tlic throne, which thou, 0 Saturn, W’as 
wont to occupy : ihev any stranger God reclined side by side 
with Ocean, and Tethys was received many a time in the 
lowest place untd, at lengthy Honour and Reverence, with 

* Aganippian Hippperene."] — Ver. 7, The author seems here to confuse 
the streams of Aganippe and llippocrene, which were distinct fountains near 
Mount Helicon, in Bocotia. Pausanias tells us that Aganippe was on the 
left of the ascent to the grove of the Muses, on Blount Helicon, and that 
Hippocrene was situate twenty stadia beyond the grove. As the poet dis- 
tinguishes them in the fifth Book of his Metamorphoses, 1. 132, we may 
presume that he here gives the epithet to the one from the other, on ac- 
count of their configuity. 

^ Steed of Medusa,] — Ver. 8. Pegasus ; who was fabled to have sprung 
from the blood of Medusa, wlicn slain by Perseus. ' These fountains 
were said to have sprung from the ground when struck by the hoof of 
Pegasus. 

* Polghymnia.'] — ^Ver. 9. She was the muse of lyric poetry. All the 
Greek poets call her TloXiffivta, or ‘ Polumnia,' meaning • she of the many 
songs.’ Ovid and Horace intn^uce the additional letters into her name. 

The three elements,’] — Ver. 11. In the first Book, 1. 103, and in the 
Metamorphoses, he mentions four elements. Here he looks upon sether 
air as together constituting but one element. 

* The lowest place, Ver, 21, 22. Gower thus renders these lines^ 

* Each noteless deity would by Ocean old 
Sit cheek by jouL Oft Tethys controU’d.* 

Attasios is here made to the seats, or rather the cookies, on whl^ the 

\ - K 
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mild aspect, placed their bodies on the nuptial couch, sanc- 
tioned by the laws. Hence did Majesty spring, she who rules 
the universe, and of full growth was she on the very day pn 
■which slic was produced. She delayed not; slie took her seat 
on high in the midst of Olympus, resplendent with gold, and 
conspicuous with purple ^plaited robe. Together with her sit 
Modesty and Awe ; you might behold every Deity assuming 
an aspect in conformity with hers. Forthwith respect for 
high rank take possession of their minds; dignity is now 
valued, and each is no longer occupied by self-complaikace. 
This state of things remained in heaven for many years, until, 
by the decree of the Fates, the oldest of the Gods was removed 
from the topmost place of heaven. The Earth brought forth 
her savage offspring, huge monsters, giants, wdio would dare 
to attempt an entrance into the palace of Jove. A thousand 
hands she gave to them, and serpents in place of legs ; and 
she said, Take up your arms against the great Gods.” 
These were preparing to pile up the mountains to the highest 
' stars, and to provoke the mighty Jupiter^ to battle. Jove, 
hurling his thunderbolts from the heights of heaven, over- 
turned the vast piles on those wdio had formed them. 7 de- 
fended by these arms the IMajesty of the Gods still remains, 
and/rom that time abides in security. Next to Jove she sits ; 
she is his most trusty guardian, and without violence she se- 
cures the sceptre to his sway. She came on earth, too; 
Romulus and Numa® worshipped her ; afterwards the others, 

ancients reclined, when taking their meals. The lowest was esteemed the 
least honourable place. 

. T Those who had formed them.] — ^Vcr. 41, 42. The poet here refers to 
the war of the giants apiust the Gods of heaven. This story has been 
thought by some to havenbeen tbo corruption of a tradition of the fall of 
the angels from their blessed state ; by others, it is supposed to bear refe- 
rence to the heaping pile upon pile in the construction of the tower of 
BabeL Gower thus translates these lines, — 

* He €lbm his tower discharged his thunder straight, 

And on th' invaders' pates whelm'd that vast weight.' 

^^'Momutus and A’ltiwa.]— Ver. 48. The poet means merely ^to assign 
Ht ^ first reason for the name of May, * Maius,' that it was derived from ' 
tlds goddess, * Majestas,' whose name in the early days of the Latin tongue 
wouM be spelt and written * Maiestas.' The beauty of the story is worthy 
of far more commendation than the ingenuity of the suggestion founded 
on it. - 
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each in his own day. She invests fathers and mothers with 
dotiful respect ; she is the companion of boys and maidens. 
She adds dignity to the fasces when granted, and to the curule 
chair of ivory; she triumphs, standing aloft,® the horses 
wreathed with gorjands.^’ Polyhymnia had ended her words ; 
Clio and Thalia, skilled at the sounding lyre, approved of 
whjit she said. Urania^® took up the discourse; all kept 
silence, and no voice, save hers, could be heard. In days of 
yore, great was the respect of the hoary head, and the wrinkles 
of old age were honoured. The youths undertook the toils of 
Mars and the undaunted warfare ; and in defence of their 
Gods, they remained at their posts. That age, which was 
feebler in strength and useless in bearing arms, often by, its 
counsel assisted its country. Nor then was the Senate-house 
open to a citizen but in his latter years, and the Senate was 
the placid synonyme of old age. The old man gave ordinances 
to the people, and by definite laws the age was fixed at which 
this honour should be obtained. In those days the old man 
walked between the youths,” they not denying him the honour; 
and if he had but one companion, he took the inner place. 
Who in those daxjSy in the presence of an old man, would dare 
to utter words worthy of a blush ? Old age conferred the 
right to reprimand. Romulus saw this, and he called the 
selected persons, * Fathers.’ To these was referred the govem- 
' ment of the new-built city. From this circumstance I am in- 
clined to think that the elders gave their name to May, and 
consulted the honour of their old age. It is possible, too, that 
Numitor may have said, “ Grant, Romulus, this month to the 
aged,” and that the grandson did not refuse his grandsire. 

9 Standing aloft,'\ — ^Ver. 52. The meaning is, that she attends the ge- 
neral ill his triumph, when he stands aloft in his chariot drawn by horses 
crowned 'with garlands. 

Urania,'\ — ^Ver. 55. Clio presided over history; Thalia was tlie 
patroness of comedy ; and Urania was the muse of astronomy. She gives 
i{^as her opinion that as June was so called from the ^juniorcs,’ the 
younger men, so May received its name from the * majows/ or * maiores/ 
the aged. 

“ Between the yott/As.]— -Ver. 67. The middle was deemed the most 
honourable place in walking, the persons on either ride being said ^ daudere 
latera,' * to shut in the sideSk’ Maturity of years waa at an early period 
considered as an indispensable qualification for ofiica. By the law of 
VUliut, the for the Qumstorship was 31 $ foT the ^dBeship, 37 ; ths 
Freetorship, 4 O ; and the Consulship, 43 yean. 
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June, too, is at hand, so called from the name of the Juniors,, 
the successor of this month, and no small guarantee for the 
honours of the month before it/’ Then did Calliope, first of 
her party,^® thus begin, her careless tresses wreathed in ivy. 
In former times. Ocean had wedded Tethys,^^ daughter of 
Titan, who encircles the earth whichever way it extends, with 
her flowing waters. Pleione, born of this marriage, is united 
to Atlas, supporter of the skies, and becomes the mother of 
the Pleiades. Of these, Maia is said to have surpassed her 
sisters in beauty, and to have been embraced by the mighty 
Jove. She brought forth on the brow of Cyllene, clad with 
the’ cypress, him who with his winged feet cleaves through 
the aethered path. Him the Arcadians, and the rapidy 
flowing Lad on, and the mighty Moenalus duly worship, a land 
believed to be more ancient^* than the moon. Evander, an 
exile from Arcadia, had come to the fields of Latium, and had 
brought the Gods wdiich he had placed on board his ships. 
Here, where now is Kome, the capital of the world, there 
were then but trees and grass, and a few sheep, and a cottage 
here and there. When they had come hither, Stop,” cried 
his prophetic mother, “ for this spot of country shall one daf 
be the site of an empire.”^® Tlie Nonacrian hero obeys his 
mother and prophetess, and, a stranger, he paused on a 
foreign soil. Many sacred rites indeed did she teach these 
nations, but first the ceremonial of the horned Faunus and of 
the God of the winged foot.** Faunus, half-goat in form, tliou 

Calliope, first of her party,'} — Ver. 80. Calliope, or Calliopea, waR 
the muse that presided over cpi^: poetry. The mention here made, of her 
beginning, as the first of her ]}arty, may either mean tliat she began to 
speak, the first of those that were of the opinion expressed by her, or that 
she was the first of those who had not yet spoken, to break silence. 

Had wedded Tethys,} — Ver. 81. Ocean was the brother of Tethys^ 
and they were of the Titan race. FldOne was their daughter, who married 
Atlas, son of her uncle lapetus, and brought forth the Pleiades, on Mount 
Cylene. Maia was one of them, and she bore Mercury to Jupiter. 

To he more ancient.'] — ^Ver. 90. See note to Jljoqk i. line 469, on 
the an^ity of the Arcadians. 

of an am^iVe:]— Ver. 95, 96. Gower thns renders these lines; 
y. ’ * Here sailing. Hold, his learned mother cried; 

For on those fields a kingdom’s plat I’ve spied.’ 

M Ood of the winded /(Htf.]— Ver. 99, 100. Gower gives this trails* 
lation of these lines 

* He taught these nations many, services; 

Both hoinrhoofed Fans, and winged Mercuries.' 
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firt "worshipped by the a{}roncd Luperci, at the time when the 
hides cut in thongs purify the thronged ways. But to this 
month hast thou given the name of ihy mother, thou inventor 
of the curved lyre, patron of the thieves.^"^ And this was not 
thy first act of duty ; thou art believed to have given to the 
lyre the seVen strings, as being the number of the Pleiades.*' 
She, too, had ended, and was applauded by the voicre of her 
sisters. What am 1 to do ? Each part of the choir has the 
same weight with me^ Let the favours of the Pierian train be 
equally bestowed on me, and let no one of them be praised 
by me more or less than her sisters. 

From Jove let my work commence. On the first night 
is to be seen the star^® that tended the cradle of Jove. The 
rainy Constellation of the Olenian she-goat^® rises; she 
enjoys heaven as the reward of the milk which she afforded. 
The Naiad Amalthea, noble on the Cretan Ida, is said to have 
concealed Jupiter in the woods. To her belonged a beautiful 
goat, the dam of two kids, with horns towering, and bending 
over her back, and with an udder, such as by right the nurse 

Patron of the thieDcs.'\ — Ver. 103, 104. The poet f^ives, as the third 
origin of the title of the month, the name of Maia, tlie mother of Mercury, 
who (through the medium of his son Evander) called it ' Maius,’ in honour 
of her. Gower thus renders these and the two following lines— 

* But witty shirking Mercury who framed 
The harp, this month from his fair mother named. 

Nor was 't his first good deed, for he made even 
His harp-strings number with the Pleiads seven.' 

To he seen the star,'] — Ver. 112. On the Calends of May is the 
heliacal rising of the star * Capella,' ‘ the She-goat.' It is on the right 
ahoulder of Heniochus, * the Charioteer/ a Constellation on the north side 
of the Milky Way. 

The Olenian shc^goat] — ^Ver. 113. Olenus vras a town of Achaia, 
In the Peloponnesus, situated on the river Melas. There was also a town 
in Bceotia of that name. Lactantius tells us that Jupiter was nursed by 
Amalthea and Melissa, daughters of Melisseus, king of Crete, upon goats’ 
milk and honey. Amalthea, the daughter of Olenus, is said by some 
Wnters, among others by Musasus, as quoted by Eihtosthenes, to have 
owned the goat that is mentioned in the text, and to have given Jupiter 
to be suckled by it when he was delivered to her from Rhea by the hsmds 
cf Themis. Aceprding to other accounts, the names of the daughters of 
Melisseus were Adrastea and Ida, who committed the infant to be suckled 
by4he goat Amalthea. Who can look for tudfonnity in a story whose 
rery eadstence depended on the fertility of the ima^nation ? Ovid dees 
nuft say, or even seem tb imply* that the name goat was ADaaltliea. 
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of Jove ought to have. She gave milk to the God ; bu^t 
against a tree she broke her horn, and thus was mutilated of 
half of her beauty. This the Nymph took up, and wreathed 
it with fresh gathered herbs, and then raised it, filled with 
fruits, to the mouth of Jupiter. He, when he held the 
sovereignty of heaven, and sat on the throne of •his father, 
and when there was no one greater than the uncon- 
quered Jove, changed his nurse, and her fruit-bearing liorn 
into Constellations, which last still retains the name of its 
owner. 

The Calends of May beheld the altar erected to the guardian 
Lares,*** and the little statues of the Gods. These Curiiis** 
vowed; but the great length of time \sfust destroying them, and 
extreme age is wearing away** the stone. However, the cause 
of the title which is applied to them is, that they stand in 
guard over all things kept in safety under their eyes. They 
stand in guard over us, too, and they guard the fortifications 
of the city ; they are ever at hand, and are giving us their as- 
sistance. But before their feet there used to stand a dog, hewn 
out of the same stone. What was the reason of its so standing 
with the Lar ? It is^ because each of them guards the house ; 
each, too, is faithful to his owner. The cross roads"® are 

Guardian Lares.'] — ^Ver. 130. On the Calends of May, public sacri- 
fice was offered to the Lares. Augustus directed them to be publicly 
worshipped twice in the year. 

31 Curius.] — Ver. 131. Maniiis Curius Dentatus held the consulship 
with P. Cornelius Ilufinus. He enabled the Homans to withstand Pyrrhus, 
and triumphed over the Samnites. When their ambassadors came with 
the intention of bribing luin, they found him at work in his fichl, and in 
answer to their solicitations, he told them that he .would rather be the 
ruler of the rich than he ri(^ himself, and that invincible in the field, lie 
cotdd not be conquered by money. He was not, however/ the first to 
introduce the worship of the Lares into Rome, as Varro tells us that Titus 
Tatius, the Sabine, raised a shrine to the Lares ; and JMonysius says, that 
Servius Tullius fint instituted the Compitalia. 

33 Is wearing OM/ay.] — Ver. 131. The poet says that Gurius erected a 
statue to the * Lares Fraestites,’ or * Protectors,' and that it represented 
them (probably in their usual loose Gabinian garb) with a dog, the emblem 
of wat&fulness, at their feet ; but he says that from length of time (the 
htpsd'Of about 400 years), the statues had gone to decay. 

cross roadsJ—Ver. 140. The Lares were, perhaps, originally 
wnly represented by the atatues mentioned in tlie text, and the shrine 
. Tatius. But at the time when the poet wrote, we leam from the Scbo« 
liast on Horace, Sat. book ii. Sat. 3. L 281, that Auguatua had sat up 
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plea&ing to the God ; pleasing, too, ^o the dog.®* Both the 
Lar and the tribe of Diana scare away the thieves ; both the 
Lares and the dogs keep their watch throughout the night. 
I was inquiring after the statues of the twin-brother Gods that 
had fallen down under the power of lengthened years. A 
thousand Lares does our city contain, and the Genius of the 
chief, '® who confided them to ovr care; and to the three Deities 
do the streets pay homage. Whither nm I hurried away ? 
The month of August will give me a right opportunity fbr 
this strain, meanwhile the good Goddess®® must be sung by me. 

Lares, or Penates, at the ‘Compita,* which were places where two or more 
roads met, and that he instituted an order of priests to attend to their 
worship, taken from the Libertini, and called Aug^ustales. 'This accounts 
for the ‘mille,* or thousand Lares mentioned in the text below. Varro 
says that there were 2G5 stations for the Lares at the comers of the streets 
at Itonie. Probably, this custom first suggested the idea of setting up the 
images of the Virgin and Saints at the corners of the streets, which arc 
stilfto be seen in Catholic countries at the present day. 

Pleasing^ iooy to the dog,] — Vcr. 140. Probably, because the offals of 
the neighbouring liouses were thrown there. As, in towns, the idlers of 
the human race generally select the comer of a street for the purjioses of 
gossip and wanning their hands in their pockets, surely the canine race 
may be allowed at a humble distance to follow their example in choosing 
such a locality, especially when for a much more legitimate and practical 
purpose— that of satisfying their hunger. Dogs were sacred to Diana, as 
the Goddess of the chase. This and the previous line are thus translated 
by Gower — 

* Both lov’d of masters, both the house defend ; 

Both god and dog the three leet ways do tend,' 

^ Genius of the chief,] — Ver. 145. This is an allusion to the image of 
Augustus, wliich, by his order, was erected at the corners of the streets, 
in company with the Lares or Penates. Some have supposed that Mercury, 
the father of the Lares, is here signified, but the expression ^ qui tradidit 
illos,’ * who confided them,* seems especially to point to Augustus. 

The good C?oddf5ss.]— Ver. 148. According to Macrobius, < Bona 
Dea,’ * the good Goddess/ was Fauna, or Fatua, the daughter of Faunus, 
who was so modest that she never left the woman's apartment, "and never 
set eyes on a man, or was seen by one, and her name was never mentioned 
ia public. Other accounts make her the wife of Faunus, wlio Hogged her 
to death for drunkenness, while others make her a Phrygian, the mother 
of Midas. Others take her for either Ops, Juno, Maia, Cybele, or 
Tellus. Men were forbidden to enter her temple, or to be present at her 
sacrifices* which were performed by the women in secret. It was her rites 
that Clodius profaned by his presence m disguise, wh^n enamoured of 
Iktinpm, the second wife of Julius tosar, was one of the priestesses 
ofvthe Goddeto.- 
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There is a natural rock ; the reality of the fact gave its name 
to the place. They call it “The Crags it is a large part 
of the hill. On this spot^ had Bcnius stood, to no pur- 
pose, at the time when you, ye birds of the Palatine, gave 
the commencing sovereignty to his brother. There did the 
Senators erect, on the gently sloping hill, the temple that utterly 
abhors the gaze of males. The heiress of the ancient name of 
the Clausi*® dedicated this ; one who never submitted her vir- 
gin person to the embrace of man. Livia restored it, that she 
might not fail to imitate her husband, and that in every point 
she might follow in his footsteps. 

WTien the next dawUy the daughter of Hyperion, raises on 
the steeds of the morning her rosy light, the stars being driven 
away, the cold north-western whid*® will gently bend the 
tops of the ears of corn, and the white canvass will be set 
from the Calabrian waves; and soon as the darkening 
twilight ushers in tlic night, no one of all the train of the 
Hyades®® lies concealed. The face of the Bull glitters, radiant 

-7 On this spoL^ — Ver. 150. That is, the Aventinc Hill, or Mount ; 
on which was located the temple of * Bona Dca.' whicli the poet proceeejs 
to mention. 

^ Name >of the Clausi,'] — Vcr. 155. This was jirohahly Claudia Quinta, 
mentioned in the fourth book, 1. 305 ; and the more so, as the poet does 
not tliink itMieccssary here to mention her iiaine, which, if he had not al- 
ready given it, he would most probably mow liavc done. The temple of 
Bona Dea was built by this lady, and was rc!>tored by Li\ia, the w'ifc of 
Augustus. 

North-western wind'] — ^Vcr. 161. Argestes. This wind was fabled 
to be the son of Aurora, and w'as called by the Greeks ‘ lapyx.' It was 
a favourable wind for persons sailing from Calabria, in the soutli of Italy, 
for Greece; the passage to which country was usually taken from Brundi- 
sium, a city on the Calabrian coast. 

The Hya^es.] — Ver. 164. The poet says that the Hyades rise acro- 
nychally on the sixth of the Nones of May ; whereas Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Book xviii-c. 66) says that they rise cosmically on that day. Some au- 
thorities, differing from Ovid, say that these stars w ere originally Nymphs 
of Dodona in Epirus, and the nurses of Bacchus' ; and that, dreading the 
Treatment of Juno, they were translated by Jupiter to the skies. Three 
dia^tions of this name are mentioned by ancient writers ; thO first from 
.Jir^upced by the Latins, hyein, * to rain the second, from the Greek 
* up^oD,^ which the Constellation was thought to resemble in 
ffgure ; and the third, from 6c, * a pig,’ for some fanciful reaaoniinknown to 
ws. Cicero says that his own counti^en, supposing this to have been the 
origin of the name, thenbe called the Constellation by the name of * Sneube,’ 

* ,the little pigs,’ derived from the Latin word * sns,* ‘ a pig:' he adoptit 
the first derivation. Qn the Nature of the Gods. Book ii. c. 43. 
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with seven flaming stars, which the Grecian mariner caUs 
Hyades, from rain. Some think that they nursed EacchuB ; 
some have supposed that they were the granddaughters of 
Tethys and of old Ocean. Not as yet was Atlas standing, bear- 
ing on his shoulders the burden of Olympus, when Hyas 
was born, distinguished for his beauty. Him and the Nymphs, 
did .^thra, daughter of Ocean, bring forth ' with timely 
throes ; but Hyas was the elder boni. While the down 
Ms cheek is still young, with the net beset with variegated 
feathers,®^ he scares the timid deer ; and the hare proves to 
him an abundant prey. But when his manliness ripened with • 
liis years, he dared to attack even the wild boars and the 
shaggy beasts of prey ; and now while he was seeking the 
lair and the cubs of a lioness that had just brought forth, lie 
himself became the bloodstained prey of tfle Libyan wild beast. 
His mother and his sorrowing sisters bewailed Ilyas ; Atlas 
too, destined to support with his neck the burden of the skies, 
bewailed Mm. Yet were both of the parents surpassed by the 
affectiou^of the sisters ; lliat affection raised them to the sky; 
Hyris gave them their name. 

Come liitlier, thou mother of the flowers, to be honoured by 
mirthful sports ; in a former month I had deferred the recital of 
what related to thee. In April thou dost begin ; thou passest on 
to the days of May. The one month at its departure receives thee; 
tlie other as it comes. Since the limits of the two months are 
tthinc, and make place for thee, either this one or that is suitable 
for thy praises. In this month, end the games of the Circus,®^ 
and the award of the prizes with the applause of the theatres ; 
with this performance of the Circus Jet my strain proceed. 
Teach me thyself who thou art. The opinions of men are 
fallible ; thou wilt be the best instructor as to thine own 
name.” Thus I spoke ; thus replied the Goddess to my re- 
quest ; while she was speaking, she breathed forth the vernal 
roses from her mouth. I, who now am called Flora, was 
” • * 

^ Variegated feathers.'] — V’er. 173. * Formidine.' The * formiiio' was 
a toil, or net, coveted with feathers of different colours, for the purpose of 
scaring birds and wild beasts. According to some authors, Hyas met his, 
death by the sting of an adder. v 

Cirens.J— Ver. 189. This was the CIrotis of Flora, in the- sixth 
reg^ oi the city. The Floralia commenced on the 28th of April, and 
flnhM -on; the 3rd of May. / 'h< 
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once called Chloris.^ The Greek spelling of rily name became 
corrupted by the Latin pronunciation. I was Chloris, a 
Nymph of the blessed plains, where, as thou hast heard, was 
.formerly the abode of the blessed men. How great was my 
beauty it is irksome to one of my modesty to tell ; but it pro- 
cured a God as a son-in-law for my mother. ’Twas spring ; I 
was roaming about : Zephynis beheld me. I walked on ; he 
folloM'ed me : 1 fled ; he proved the stronger. Boreas too had 
given to his brother a full precedent for violence, when he 
dared to bear off his prize from the house of Erectheus. Yet 
* he made amends for his violence by giving me the name of 
wife, and in my married state I have no ground for complaint. 
I enjoy perpetual spring; to me the year is always most 
beauteous ; the tree always bears its foliage ; tlie earth its 
herbage. A fruitful garden in the fields of niy dowry is 
mine ; the breeze cherishes it ; it is irrigated by a spring of 
trickling water. This my ImsWnd has filled with llowcrs of 
the choicest kinds, and he says, ^ Do thou, Goddess, rule the 
empire of the flowers.^ Ofttimes have I desired to reckon the 
tints as they were arranged, and I could not: their multitude, 
exceeded ail number. When first the dewy rime has been 
dashed from the leaves, and the variegated flowers warm in the 
beams of the sun, the Seasons^ arrayed in painted robes as- 

® C%fori<.]— Ver. 194. This name is derived from the Greek adjective 
* green/ and similarly, the word Flora is from * flores/ * flowers/ 
Though they arc kindred terms, it could only arise from the exuberance; 
of the poet's fancy to imagine that one word was a corruption of the other. 
There is little doubt that the story of Chloris, now lost to us, was a Action 
of purely Greek origin ; and tbar Flora was essentially an Italian deity. She 
was worshipped by the Sabines, and Titus Tatius erected a temple 1o her 
in Rome. Lactantias and Plutarch tell a very business-like and matter-of- 
fact story that she was a courtezan, who left her wealth to the Roman 
people, on the condition that ho birih-day should be always celebrated by 
a festival, to be called the * Florali^* and that the Senate, out of shame, 
took upon themselves to feign that she was the Goddess of Flowers. 

3* Ver. 203. This was the name ,of the north wind. He 

was fabled to have carried off Orithyie, fhe daughter of Erectheus, as she 
was ,^w!ing on the banks of the liissus. Mr. Keightley justly observes, 
the name of Orithyia, signifying in Greek * mountain rusher,' was a 
'k good name for the spouse of the north wind. 

jSb Ver. 217. They were the daughters of Jupiter and 

Themis, and were represented in embroidered robes. The Charites, or 
Graces, were also the children of Jupiter, and three iii * number, Agiaia^ 
Thsdia, and Euphxosyne. Some say that they were the daughters of Bac- 
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iiemble, and gather -my presents" into their light baskets. 
Forthwith, to them are added the Graces,' and they plait the 
chaplets, and the garlands, destined to bind their heavenly 
locks. 1 was the first to spread the new seed throughout the 
unlimited nations ; before then the earth was of but one tint. 
I was the first to create the flower of the Therapnaean®* blood, 
and the complaint still remains that is written on its leaf. 
Thou too. Narcissus,®^ hast a name throughout the cultivated 
gardens — unhappy in thy fate^ that thou didst not in thy own 
person form two individuals! Why should I tell of Crocus®® 
or Attis, or the son of Cinyras,®® from whose blood by my art 
their fame arises in the shape of a flower 7 Mars,^“ too, if thou 
art ignorant of the fact, was born by my art : that Jove may 
stiU remain in ignorance- of it is my constant prayer. The 
sacred Juno, when, without a mother, Minerva was bom, was 
grieved that Jupiter had not needed her aid. She was on her 
way, that she might complain to Ocean of the deeds of her 
husband j wearied with her toil, she stopped at my doors.'*^ 
Soon as I saw her, I said, ‘ Daughter of Saturn, what has 

chjis and Venus ; very unlikely parties, one would think, t6 be the full 
sisters of Priapus. In early days they were represented clothed, in later 
times naked. The Spartans reckoned but two, Clita and Phoena. 

3® J%eropn«cfl7i.]— Ver. 223. Therapnse was a town of Laconia. 
Hyacinthus was born at Amyclse, in its vidnity. Reference has been 
made to him in a former page. 

37 JVarcwsMtf.}— Ver. 225. He was the son of the river Cephisus, and 
the nymph Liriope. While' he was at a fountain he became enamoured 
of his own person, and pined away into the flower that still bears his 
name. 

38 Crocks. ]—Ver. 227. He was enamoured of the nymph Smilax, and 
pined away into the flow 9 r that bears his name, while the Nymph was 
converted into a yew tree. Attis has been already mentioned (see book 
ii. 1. 223.) Arnobius says that the violet sprang from his blood. 

39 The son of CinyraaJ] — Ver. 227. Adonis was the son of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, by his daughter Myrrha, or, according to others, he was 
the son of Thoas and Myrrha. Hesiod makes him the son of Pbsnix 
and Alphesibaea. Being killed by a wild boar, he was changed by 
y^us into an anemone. He was worshipped in Syria under the name 
of Thammuz, to which worship allusion is several times made in the writings 
of the prophets in the Old Testament. 

ilfars.] — ^Vcr. 229. Ovid is the only ancient writer that narrates this 
story of the birth of. Mars by the sdd o( Flora. 

Stepped at wyrfoow.]— Ver, 233-4. Gowei thus renders these linet*- 

Gonms to old Ocean for to make her mono. ^ 

' And at our jpite q^uite tired sits her down.*- 
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brought thee here?^ She tells me the place to which she is 
going : she adds^ too, the reason. I consoled her with words 
of friendship. * My care,* said ehe, ' cannot be alleviated 
by words. If Jove has become a father, having neglected 
the instrumentality of his wife, and if he in his own person 
possesses the title of both husband and vnfe, why should I 
despair of becoming a mother without the aid of my husband, 
and, keeping myself chaste, of bringing forth, untouched by 
any man ? All the drugs in the wide world I will try. I wiU 
search both the seas and the abysses of Tartarus.’ ^ She was in 
the middle of her speech:^ I appeared to have thp look of 
one in consideration. * Thou seemest. Nymph,* she said, 

* to have some influence in such matters,^ Thrice did I in- 
tend to promise her my assistance — thrice w'as my tongue 
stayed. The wrath of Supreme Jove was the cause of my 
alarm. ^ Give me, I pray, thy aid,’ she said ; * my adviser 
shall not be disclosed:* and slie then calls to witness the 
Deity of tlie Stygian stream. * What thou seekest,’ said I, 

* a flow'cr sent to me from the Olenian fields will give to thee ; 
the one in my garden is the only plants Ho who made me 
a present of it said, * Touch, with this, a sterile cow ; she 
shall become a dam.* I touched one; forthwith she did become 
a dana. Straightway, with my thumb, I plucked the flower as 
it adhered to the stem; she was touched by me; and when 
touched, she conceived in her womb. And now, pregnant, she 
enters Tlirace and the regions on the left of the Propontis.^* 

Abysses of Tartarus,'] — \er. 243-4. Gower renders these lines in 
the following quaint manner ; — 

< All charms and mixtures, both in land and seas, 

1^1 search and trie, and grope the Stygian lees,* 

^ She was in the mitidle of tusr speech,] — Ver; 245. * Vox erat. in 
curau.' Literally, ' her voice was in the course.' It is absolutely the fact, 
that one ditic tikes the meaning of this to be, < Juno spoke as she ran/ 
WeU Mr. Kdghtley express his astonishment. In such case we must 
suppose Hora to he ^keeping pace' with her, to listen to her sto;ry; which 
Juno could not, in civility, have permitted, especially as she was a very 
puncfllious deity. 

« Ver. 257. This sea, which is now called the Sea of 

Marmora^ was so caUed from being wpo, ^before,' the Soxine^ or Blade 
Sea. It was a part of the eastern boundary of Thrace, where Mars was 
especially venerated, <m account of the hardy and warlike duraoter^cf the 
/people ' 
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She gains her wish, and Mars is born. He, mindful that by 
means of me he had reoeived his birth, said, * Do thou ocqupy 
a place, too, in the city of Eomulus/ Perhaps thou mayst 
imagine that my sway is only over the delicate chaplets ; but 
my divine power extends to the fields as well. If the corn- 
helds have blossomed well, then will the threshing floor be 
rich; if the vineyards have blossomed well, there will be 
plenteous wine ; if the olives have blossomed well, most shining 
vnth oil Avill the year prove ; the pomes as weU enjoy the in- 
crease of this season. When the blossom has once been 
injured, the vetches and the beans perish, and thy lentiles, 0 
Nile, river that flowest from afar. The wine, too, carefully 
stowed away in the spacious cellars, flowers,^* and the scum 
covers the surface of the casks. Honey, too, is my province. 
I invite the winged insects 'that will yield the honey, to the 
violet, the cytisus, and the hoary thyme. The same thing do 
I when the spirits abound in the years of youth, and the 
body is now in strength.’^ As she said these things 1 re- 
garded her with silent astonishment. But she said, Thou 
hast the privilege of learning, if there be any thing that thou 
seekest to know.’^ Tell me, 0 Goddess,^' I answered, what 
was the origin of the games.^* Scarcely had I fully con- 
cldded> when she answered me. The other appliances .of 
luxury were not yet in full operation : the man who was rich 
possessed either cattle or a wide tract of land. From this 
circumstance, too, it was that the rich man was called 
“ locuples,”^® and that money had the name of “ pecunia.’’ 
But now at length each was acquiring wealth by forbidden 

Jn the cellars Jloioers^ —V cr. 270. The poet is considered to be going 
rather too far here, when he places the scum of wine under the care of 
Vesta, because, when it rises, the wine is said ‘florere/ *to flower,' by Tirtue 
of a figurative adaptation of the word. The term is generally supposed to 
apply merely to the scum or effervescence of new wine. Might it not possibly 
apply to the mouldiness that would supervene upon that scum if left long 
standing, and which we know to be a vegetable subtance, or ^lichen?' 
f Was call^ ‘Zoewptetf.'] — ^Ver. 281. That is to say, the man who 
had much land was ^loci plenus,' ^fiill of land.’ 'Pecunia,' ^money,’ ac- 
cording to the poet, derives its name from ^pecus, 'cattle,' because origi- 
nally the greatest part of a person’s we^th consisted of cattle and floc&; 

' as in those times cattle formed the most convenient medium of exchax!^, 
Jtooaey, as its substitute, received Its appellatSmi firom it.* Thefirst^n^ 
-that wsB used had figures of catila stamped upon it; and, according to 
it was made out of the hides of cat^ in a tanned state* 
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meanB. It had become a custom to depasture the lands of 
tihtc people and long was that permitted, and there was no 
penalty for so doing. The people kept their public places in 
the guardianship of no one : and to pasture on his own private 
property was deemed the act of a simpleton. Such irregulari- 
ties as these were reported to the -Sldiles, the Publicii:^ 
spirit before was -wanting in these men. The people took 
cognizance of the matter : the offenders suffered the penalty 
of a fine ; to its guardians the care of the public was a theme 
of praise. In part, the price was granted to me ; and with 
great applause did the Mdlles^ victorious in the contest, insti- 
tute new games. With the other part they made, by contract, 
the carriagc-road,^® which then was a steep precipice ; now 
it is a useful way, and they style it the Publician. I had 
before supposed that annual spectacles were instituted ; she 
told me, not so, and added to her expressions these words : 
** Honour influences us too : in festivals and altars do we take 
pleasure, and we that inhabit the heavens are an ambitious 
set. Often, by his sin, has some mortal made the Gods en- 
raged, and the victim has been a soothing sacrifice for his 

^ The lands of the people,'] — ^Ver. 283. These lands were called 
^pascua,’ and a rent was paid for the liberty of grazing thereon, which 
went into the public funds, and was called ‘scriptura,' as Mr. Tbyiiiie 
suggests, probably as being paid for the permission to enter one's name 
in the roll of those admitted to the advantage. The poet tells us that 
this payment was evaded to a great extent, till the iEdiles put a stop to 
the practice, who, then, no longer allowed interest or favour to screen 
those guilty of these malpractices. 

^ The Publicii,] — Ver. 288. These were Lucius and Marcius Publidus 
Malleolus, who were iEdiles of the people, A.tr.c, 513. I3y the Liclnian 
law' no one person was allow^ed Ao stint more than 100 head of cattle or 
500 sheep on the public pastures Besides instituting the Floral games, 
a temple, which is not mentioned by the poet, was built in honour of 
Flora, out of the fines ; this was afterwards repaircsd by Tiberius, as we 
learn from Tacitus, Annals, Book ii. c. 49«> 

^ The carriage road,] — Ver. 293i '^Locant,’ 'they let out to contract.* 
Vano and Festus confirm this account Festus says, ^ they made a road so 
that carnages could come up the Aveptine hill to Velia Velia being one 
part, perhaps the highest, th^ hill. Gower thus renders the four lines 
beginning ffom Hne 283, — 

' < The custom was to feed the people's commons 

Without controlment ) they long time were no man's. 

Some law the people did thebr commons 
He was a churl that by himself fed sheep*' 
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crimes. Ofttimes have I seen Jove,®® when he was just 
about to hurl his thunderbolts, withhold his hand on the 
offering of some frankincense. But if we are flighted, the 
Avrong is atoned for with weighty penalties, and our wrath 
proceeds beyond moderate bounds. Lopk at the grandson of 
Thestius;®^ with flames, at afar distance, did he burn*; the 
reason was, because the altar of Diana was without its fire. 
Look at the descendant of Tantalus the same Goddess with- 
held from him the power of setting sail. A Virgin indeed she 
is, and yet twice has she avenged her altars when subjected to 
a slight. Hapless Ilippolytus, thou couldst wish that thou 
hadst paid homage to Dione, when thouwast torn in pieces by 
thy friglitencd steeds. ’Twere a tedious task to recount the 
slights that have been chastised by calamity. Me, too, the 
lioman fathers neglected. What could I do? By what 
means could I give symptoms of my displeasure? What 
penalty could I inflict for this my disgrace? My wonted 
duties were forgotten by me in my sorrow. No longer I 
guarded the fields : no longer was the fruitful garden valued 
by me. The lilies faded ; you might see the violets parched ; 
and the filaments of the ruddy crocus become flaccid. Many 
a time did Zephyrus say to me, * Do not, thyself, destroy thy 
own dowTy.’ Worthless to me was my dowry. The olive 
trees were in bloom ; the wanton blasts nipped them. The 
corn-fields Avefe in blossom ; the com was injured by hail- 
storms. The Aune as yet gives a ground for hope ; the heaven 
blackens in the quarter of the south wind, and the leaves are 

^ Havelseen Jove.^^ycr. 300-1. Gower's version of these lines 
runs llius, — * 

* Oft have I seen Jove hurling his fire storm, ' 

At sight of incense hold his threat’ning ai'm.’ 

** Grandson of Theaivus.'\ — Ver. 305. Meleager, son of .^ncus and 
Althea, daughter of Thestius. His mother, on liis birth, was informed 
by the Fates that ho would live till a log of wood, then burning on th«i 
tire, was consumed. On this, she removed it, and carefully preserved it. 
•Meleager hilled the Calydonian boar sent by Diana in revenge for the 
neglect of her worship ; and he gave its skin to Atalanta, who had first 
wounded it. His mother's brothers attempting to deprive her of it, Meleager 
slew them ; on which, in revenge, his mother threw the log on the fire, 
end he expired, when the fiames, thus at a distance from him, had burnt 
out. Althea killed herself through grief. 

^ Descendant ^ 7hn/e/Ka.]--Ver. 307. Agamemtton; descended fibm 
Tantalus, tbrough his soi^ Pelops* See Book i. L 397. 
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stripped oiT by the sudden shower. I did not wish all this to 
happen, for 1 am not cruel in my wrath ; but 1 took no care 
to repel the evil. The Senators assembled;®* and if the year 
should blossom well, they vcrwed to my Godhead an annual 
festival. I assented to the vow. Leenas, the Consul, with his 
coUea^e Posthumius, in discharge, of their promise, insti- 
tuted in my honour these games.'^ I was preparing to in- 
quire why there was in these games a greater license,®^ and 
more freedom in merriment. But it occurred to me that she 
was no austere Deity, and that she had functions suited for 
the enjoyment of pleasure. Her temples arc entirely surrounded 
with the wreaths of flowers®® sewed together, and the gorgeous 
board is concealed by the roses showered dowm upon it. The 
drunken reveller dances with his hair wreathed with the bark 
of the linden-tree, and scarcely knowing what he does, is 
whirled along by tlie influence of the wine. In his drunken 
fit, the lover sings at the cruel tliresliold of his beauteous mis- 
tress j Ilfs perfumed locks support the delicate garlaqds. No 
grave matters are transacted with a brow enriched with the 
garland: and limpid water is not the beverage of those 
WTeathed with flowers. As long as thou wast mixed, Ach- 

The Senators assembled.’] — Vcr. 327. In the consulship of L. Post- 
huinius Albinus and M. Popilius Ltenas, a.u.c. 580, directions were given 
that the Floral games should be celebrated annually. 

^ A greater /iccnsc.]— Ver. 331. The greatest license was permitted 
at these games ; and to tjie sound of music, lewd women danced in a state 
of nudity. The story is told, that when Cato of Utica once appeared 'at 
the games, the spectators would not call on the dancers to strip, being 
overawed by his presence, on which he retired, that he might not intei^e- 
with their amusement, and wois loudly applauded for so doing. Thia would 
appear very like an encouragement of the practice on his part ; and bs, 
probably, did not think of the maxim, as good in ethics as it is in law^—* 
* Qui facit per alium, facit per . 

Ver. 335. The poei here, describes, not the 
Floral games, but the gaiety of life that the Goddess was wont to promote* 
This and the next seven lines arc thus translated by Gower — 

* Brows are embroidered with spruce garlands sew'd, 

And tables cpver'd with fresh roses strew'd.' 

The bouzy guest, deck'd with a film flower crown. 

In drunken garb there dancra up and down ; 

And's iheai with oy) and flow’rs and wine well-12a% 

He catches sings sweet-heari^s door nnkind*. 

Crown'd temples meddle with no serious matter $ 

Nor are flow'rs us'd in Snaking, of (ak water.^ . 
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loiis,®® "with tile juice of no clusters, there was no pleasure in 
assuming the rose. Bacchus loves the flowers; you may 
know that the garland is pleasing to Bacchus, from the Con- 
stellation of Ariadne. A merry stage becomes this Goddess ; 
she is not, believe me, she is not to be reckoned in tlie num- 
ber of the tragic Goddesses.*’ ’And why the multitude of the 
courtezans ^hrong to these games, the reason, when .sought for, 
is not difficult to be ascertained. She is none of the morose 
ones, nor is she one of the great boasters ; she wishes that 
her festival should be open to the Plebeian multiti’de. She 
teaches us, too, to make use of the beauty of our youth, while 
it is stiU in bloom ; and that the thorn is slighted wlien the 
roses have faded. But why, whereas white garments are worn 
on the festival of Ceres, is this Goddess gay with habits of 
various colours ? Is it because the harvest grows white with 
its ripened cars, but - every hue and tint is to be found in 
flowers She nodded her assent, and, as she shook her hair, 
the flowers fell, just as the rose, when dropped, is wont to fall* 
on the festive board. There stiU remained the torches,*® the 
origin of which was concealed from me ; when thus she re- 
moved my uncertainty. It is either because the fields arc 

“ Thm wast Achelous.'l — ^^er. 343. It seems to have been a 

general notion with the Latin poets that the waters of the Achelous were 
the first that were used for the purpose of tempering wine. Virgil (Georgies, 
Book i. 1. 9) speaks of noKing the waters of the Achelous with the juice 
of the newly-discovercd grape. Hyginus, Fable 274, tells us that Cerasus, 
the ^toUan', was one of the first who taught men to mix w^ater with their 
wi]^, and recommended them to use the waters of the river AcheloU? for 
thii purpose. 

^ Tragic Goddesses.]— Ver. 348.’ ‘ Cothumatas,' Literally, ‘ buskined 
Goddesses.’ The * cothurnus’ was a high shoe or buskin, worn by actors 
in tragedy, with the view of thereby rendering the figure more stately and 
elevated. Its introduction on the stage is sometimes ascribed to Sophocles, 
but more generally to JSsdiylus. This appellation was often given to 
Diana and Minerva. 

^ /s wont tofalLI — Yer. 360. Allusion is here made to the custom at 
the feasts of the ancients of showering down flowers, and especially roses, 
from the ceiling. At their positions, garlands of roses were often hung 
from the ceiling ; from this circumstance, whatever secrets were imparted 
in the freedom of postprandial conversation, were said to be < sub rosa,* 

* under the rose,’ and it was considered a breMh of good faith and of po- 
liteness to divulge anything that nught transpire upon such ooeaaiona. 

' ^ torches.]— Ver. 361. Torches were used at the Floralia, aa ttie 

Qtea were protracted to a very late hour of the might. ' 
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resplendent with purple flowers, that lights appear to be 
becoming to my festivaJ, or because neither the flower nor 
flame is of a dull colour, and the brightness of each attracts 
our attention, or because the licence of tlio night is suited to 
my pleasures. The third reason is derived from fact. “ There 
is still a little matter,” I said, “ about wliicli it remains for 
me to inquire, if I may be allowed.” She said, I permit 
thee.” “ Why, in honour of thee, are the feeble roes and 
the timid hares enclosed in "the net in place of llic Libyan 
lionesses ?” She replied that the woods were not her domain, 
but the gardens and the fields not to be approachpd by tho 
savage beast of prey. She had concluded her speech ; and she 
vanished into empty air. A sweet perfume remained ; you 
might know tliat she was a Goddess. . That the song of Naso 
may flourish throughout all times, diffuse, I pray, O Goddess, 
thy gifts in my breast. 

ji'^On the night before the fourth ffom the Calendsy shall 

Chiron raise his star, half-man, and half-formed of the 
body of a yellow steed. Pelion is a mountain of lisemonia, 
facing the souths ; its summit is green with pine ; the oak 
covers the other part. The son of Phillyra inhabited it. The 
cave is still extant in the ancient rock which they say was the 
abode of the worthy old man. He is believed to have occu- 
pied with the strains of the lyre those hands that were destined 
iu future times to effect the death of Hector, Alcidcs had 
come, a part of his task performed, and now almost the last'“ 

The timid ^ares."] — V^r, 372. The animals that were generally 
hunted in the Circus were of the fiercer kind ; but at the Floralia, deer 
and hares were l)rought in nets, and let loose then for the purpose of 
chasing them. Very probably^ one reason for then hunting the hare was, 
the faett that these animals are very destructive to flowers, and have an es- 
pecial liking for pinks and carnations. 

^ CAi/-on.]— Ver. 379. On the 5th of the Nones of May, the Centaur 
rises. Chiron was- the son of Saturn and PhiJJ)Ta, and was celebrated for 
his skill in medicines. He was a Centaur, half-man and half-horse, and 
was the great grandfather of Achilles, whom he educated. He was also 
said to have nursed Alsculapius. Hercules conquered Troy in the reign 
of King Laomedon ; Achilles slew Hector, its bulwark, in the Trojan 
war. Ovid seems to have, derived this story from Homer’s Iliad, the Ar- 
gonautic poem of Orpheus and Callimachus, 

^ Almost the last*} — Yer. 388.* Apollodorus says, that so far from its 
bring at the time of rimost the last of the labours of Hercules, this acci- 
dant happened to Chiron Wheu he was engaged on his fourth task. Pliny 
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of the labours enjoined on him, remained for the hero. You 
might see the two destined for the destruction of Troy, by 
chance, standing together. On the one side was the boy, the 
son of iEacus ; on the other side was tlie son of Jove. The 
hero, the son of Phillyra, receives the youth with hospitality, 
and asks liim the cause of his coming ; the other one informs 
him. Meanwhile he examines his club and the spoil of the 
lion, and he says, “ Hero worthy of these arms, and arms 
worthy of the hero Nor could the hands of Achilles refrain 
from daring to touch the hide bristling with its shaggy hair. 
While the old man is handling the arrow's, tipped with poison, 
one falls, and the barb is fixed in his left foot. Chiron groans 
aloud, and draw's tlie steel from the wound , Alcidcs weeps, 
and so does the llmmonian boy. Yet he himself prepares the 
herbs collected on the hills of Pagasce, and soothes the wounds 
W'ith various remedies. Tlie eating venom was too powerful 
for a remedy, and the pestilence W'as entirely absorbed in his.y, 
bones and throughout his w'hole body. The blood of the ^ 
Hydra of Lerna mingling with the blood of the Centaur gave no 
time for aid, Achilles stood bedewed with tears, as though 
before his father; thus w^as Pelias to be mourned had he 
then died. Often did he chafe the hands of the patient 
with his affectionate hands : the teacher then received the ad- 
vantages of that disposition of which he had had the train- 
ing. Often did lie kiss him ; often, too, did he say to liim as he 
lay, “Live on, I pray; leave me not, my dear father!” The 
ninth day had come, w'hen thou, most righteous Cliiron, hadst 
thy body girt with twdcc seven stars. 

Him the curving Lyre ^ would desire to follow ; but not yet 
is the path in readiness ; the third night will be a suitable 
time. At the hour, when on the morrow, w'c say, that now the 
Nones are dawning, the Scorpion shall be marked in the sky 
from its middle. 

When thrice from this time the Star of the Evening shall 
have raised his beauteous disk, and thrice the conquered stars 
shall bave'^made way for the Sun, then will be the rites of your 

(Natr. Hist, book xxv. c. 6) says that Chiron recovered, by the application 
of the herb centaury, wliich received its appellation from .the Centaur. 

‘ ^ The curving Xyre.] — Yer. 415. On the 3(jL of the Nones of May, the 
Lyre rises acrpnyclumy. On the day before the Nones, half of the Scorpion 
iciki cosmically. 

0 2 
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ancient ceremonial, feast of the Lemures ; this feast will pre- 
sent the offerings to the silent shades. Their year was 
shorter, and not as yet had they been taught to employ, for 
purification, the affectionate Februa, and not yet wast tliou the 
leader of the months, 0 Janus ! thou of the double form. Yet 
already did they offer their peculiar gifts to the ashes of the 
dead, and the grandson performed the rites at the tomb of his 
buried grandsire. The month was called Maius, from the 
name of the “ majores,*^ [their ancestors,] which even now re- 
tains a part of the ancient custom. When midnight now is 
-some, and affords silence for sleep, and ye dogs, and birds 
with your various tints, are still ; at that hour rises the person 
who bears in mind the ancient ceremonial, and stands in awe 
of the Gods ; his two feet have no sandals on them, and he 
makes a noise with liis fingers clasped in each other with his 
thumb in the middle,®® for fear lest tlie aerial spectre shotild 
meet him if silent. After he has washed his hands clean in 
the water of the spring, he turns round, and first he takes up 
the black beans with his face turned away, he flings them ; 

^ The silent shades,"] — Ver. 4Q2, * Tacitis Manibus/ Literally, * the 
silent Manes.' As Mr. Kcightlcy observes, the Manes were, according to 
this description of them, what we term, disturbed spirits. \ 

Have 710 sandals,] — Ver. 432. On performing magical incantations, 
it was always deemed necessary to have the feet bare for that purpose. 

His thumb in the middle,] — ^Ver. 433. There is some difficulty in 
understanding from the context how the sound licre described was to be 
produced. Neapolis thinks it means merely a snapping of the thumb and 
linger. Mr. Thynne and Mr. Stanford seem to be of the same opinion. 
Mr. Keightley thinks that it may have been done by locking the lingers 
in one another, whereby the thumbs were joined in the middle, and then 
making a noise by. bringing the liands smartly together. If ^medius poL 
lex ' here means the middle finger, a signification w^hich Ovid gives else- 
where to 'pollex,' then it may mean that he closes the fingers in the fist 
of the left hand, and makes a snapidng noise on them thus joined, with the 
middle finger of the right, which is very easily done, by smartly striking 
the space between two adjoining fingers. 

^ The black beans,] — ^Ver. 431—%. Gower gives the following trans- 
lation of these lines — 

* The rite-rememb’ring, ghost-abhomng sunnt\ 

Arises gently, and no shoes puts on ; 

Then points with his clos’d fingers, and his thumb 
Put in the midst, lest ghosts should near him come: 

Then in spring-water he his hands doth cleanse, 

But first doth roll about his mouth blue beans.’ 

Wd are told by Festus, that bean was particularly used in the nter 
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but while he flings them, he says I offer these ; with these 
beans do I ransom myself and mine/^ Nine times does he say 
this, and looks not behind him.®* The ghost -is believed to 
gather them, and to follow behind if no one is looking on, A 
second time he touches the water and tinkles the copper of 
Temesa,®® and begs the ghost to leave his house. When nine 
times he has repeated, Sliades of my father ! depart,^’ he 
looks back, and believes that his rites are duly performed. 
Whence the day was called, or what is the origin of the name, 
is unknown to me ; from some God it' must be learned. Thou 
son of the Pleiad, worthy of veneration from tliy potent wand, 
do thou instruct me ; ofttiraes has the palace of the Stygian 
Jove been visited by thee. The wand-be^ring God comes at 
my prayer. Hear now the reason of the name ; the reason 
was learned from the God himself. When Itomulus consigned 
to the tomb the remains of his brother, and the obsequies of 
Remus, unhappily too active, were duly performed, woe- 
stricken Faustuliis, and Acca wdth her dishevelled locks, were 
sprinkling his burnt bones w’itJi their tears. Afterwards, in 
their sorrow, they returned home, about the beginning of 
twilight, and throw themselves down to rest on* their couch, 
hard as it was. The blood-stained ghost of Ilemus seemed to 
be standing by the bed, and, with a subdued gibbering, to 
utter these w’ords, Behold me, the half, the equal part, of all 
your prayers ! Behold of w^hat nature I now am ! and of 
what nature but a little while ago 1 was ! I, who so short a 

performed to the ghosts or Leinarcs, and at the Parentalia ; and that the 
Flomen Dialis was forbidden, not only to eat that pulse, hut even 
to name it, because it was dedicated to the dead. Pythagoras forljade his 
disciples to eat this pulse, as it was supposed that the souls of men in 
the lirst stage of the metempsychosis were transferred into the interior 
of the beau. This fiction, which perhaps was the key to gome more 
mysterious doctrine, was probably borrowed by him from the priests of 

Looks not behind — ^Ver. 439. Mr. Keightley justly remarks, 

that this superstition reminds one of that of sowing the hemp-seed on 
All-hallows Eve, and refers to Borns’s Hallowe’en, st. 16-20. The nine 
times, as mentioned, was perhaps of magic efficacy, for Virgil, Eel. viii. ■ 
1* 75, tells us that the Gods take pleasure in uneven numbers. So with 
ns, the vulgar notion is, tliat Uiere is 'luek in odd numb^.’ 

^ ^ Copper qf Temesa,'] — Ver. 441. Temesa, called also Tempsa by the 
Latins, was a town of Bruttium, in Calabria. There was also a place in 
the isle of Cyprus called Temesa, or Temsa, famous lor its oopper mines. 
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time since, if I had obtained the omens conferring on me the 
sovereign sway, might have been the chief among my people. 
Even now have I glided from the flames of tlic funeral pile, 
and am a phantom of airJ® This shape is all tliat'is left of 
tliat wliich was Rcmiis. Alas ! where is Mars, my father ? If 
ye did but speak the tnith, and if it was he that gave to us, 
when outcasts, the udder of the wUd beasts. Me lias the 
rash hand of a fellow citizen destroyed — me, the very man 
whom a she-wolf preserved — of the two, how much the more 
humane was she. Ah, cruel Cclcr, mayst thou yield up thy 
remorseless soul through wounds, and mayst thou pass under 
the earth all stained with gorC, as I have done. My brother 
willed not this ; nis brotherly afiection is equal to my own. 
’Twas all he could do ; he expended his tears on my doom. 
Entrcfit him by those tears, by the nourishment you aflbrded 
him, to appoint a day to be celebrated in my honour.” As lie 
gives them these commands, they long to embrace him, and 
extend tlicir arms : the gliding phantom escapes their hands as 
they grasp at him. As the ghost in its flight deprived them 
of their slumber, they both pf them reported to the king the 
“words of his brother. Romulus obeyed, and lie called that 
day on Avhich the prescribed rites are performed in favour of 
the buried dead, “ llcmuria.” Tlte harsh letter whicli was 
the first in the entire name, in lapse of time was changed 
into one of softer articulation. Afterwards, they called the 
ghosts of the silent shades the Lemiires tins was the 
meaning of the “word; this the import of the expression. 
Yet, on those days, the ancients shut their temples as youHiow 
sec them shut at tlie fcsiival of the Feralia. That time, too, 
was not auspicious for the marriage torclies of the widow or of 
the vkgin. She who married then did not long remain'^ a 

^ A phantom qf air."] — Ver. 463-4. Gower thus renders these lines — 

‘ Now is your Remus hut a di-eam of air, . 

A fitting relique of the piles impair.' 

• ^ The harsh letter,] — Ver. 481. He says that the feast in honour of 
the shade of Remus was originally called, Remiiria, hut that in lapse of 
time the first letter was changed into the letter L, and that eventually all 
spirits of the dead obtained the appellation of ‘ Lemures,' — a very impro- 
bable story. 

^ Did not /onp remain.] — ^Ver. 488. He means to say that such wives, 
either hy thc^r shrewishness, or for worse reasons, soon create a necessity 
for a divorce on the part of their husbands. 
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wife. For this reason, too, if proverbs have any weight with 
you, the common people say that bad prove the wives that 
are married in May.’* 

But these three festivals; I should observe, are at the same 
season, Imt continued on no one of the days intervenin^’^^ 
between them. On the middle one of these days if you seek 
for tin; Bceotian Orion,'* you will be disappointed. The origin 
ol* tills Constellation must now be sung by me. Jupiter and 
his bi’other, Mdio rules over the wide ocean, together with 
]\Icrcury, were on their travels. It was the hour when 
ploughs turned o^er on the yoke are carried homeward, and 
the lamb drinks llie miUc of the ewe as it downward jJrcsscs 
tlic udder. By chance, the old man, llyrieus, the cultivator 
of a s(;anty farjn, catches sight of them while he is standing 
before- his humble cottage, and thus he accosts them, — “Long 
is the road, and but little of the day now remains ; my door, 
loo, is ever open to the stranger.** lie adds looks to his 
words which fidhj con firm fhoni : they comply with his invita- 
tion, and conceal their divine nature. They come*bencath the 
roof of the old man, soiled with the blackening smoke ; there 
is a little fire remaining'^ in the log that had been laid on 
the day before. lie, liimsclf, on his knees, kindles the blaze 
w'ith his breath, and then brings out and breaks up the sjdit 
lirewood. The pipkins stand on the table; the smaller of 
them contains beans ; the other herbs ; and each of them, 
covered wnth its lid, sends forth its steam. While there is a 
a pause, he presents with his shaking right hand the blushing 
wine. The God of the Ocean receives the first cup. When 
he has drunk off the contents, he says, “ Pour out some more, 
that Jupiter, in his turn, may drink.’* At hearing the name 
of Jupiter, the mm turns pale. As soon as his self-posses- 

Days mterveniny.'] — Vcr. 492, The Lemuria were held on three 
alternate da^'s, the 7th, 5ih, and 3rd of the Ides of May, answering to 
May 9tb, lltli, and 13th. 

Orion.'] — Vcr. 493. The Constellation of Orion sets on the 6th of 
the Ides of May. ilesiod says that he was the son of Neptune by Euiyalc, 
daughter of Minos. Pindar makes the Isle of , Chios to liave been his 
birth-place, and not Ba'otia. 

A little fire remaininff.'} — ^Ver. 506. Allusion is here made to the block 
which was kept on tlie hearth smouldering from day to day, to be in rea- 
diness for cooking the principal meal of the day, for which service only, 
fire would probably be required by poor people, in a wvm dimate. 
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nun returns^ he Bacrifices the ox, the tiller of his humble farm^ 
roasting him on a large fire, and he draws the wine which he 
had racked in his early years, when stored in a smoky cask. 
He admits of no delay ; now they reclined on couches that 
concealed tinder the linen ceWer the sedge of the river, and 
•even with that addition, by no means lofty ones. Now was 
the board graced with viapi,^^ and with the wine placed upon 
it. The bowl was of red clay ; the cups of beech wood. 
These were the words of Jove, — “If thy inclination leads 
thee to desire anything, wish for it: thou shalt receive any- 
thing.’* These were the words, of the mild old man, — “ 1 
once had a dear wife, known as the choice of my early youth. 
You ask where she is now : the urn covers her. To her did 
I swear this, having called yourselves as witnesses of my vow, 
thou alone shalt enjoy wedlock with me. I swore it, and 
keep my oath ; but now I have desires that arc not compatible 
with each other ; I do not wish to be a husband ; but I desire 
to be a father.” They assented to ?tis desire; they all 
stood round the hide of the bull. Modesty forbids me to tell 
the rest. Then did they cover the soaking hide with earth 
heaped upon it. And now ten months had passed, and a boy 
was born ; him Ilirieus calls Urioh, because he was tliu& 
begotten; the first letter has note lost the ancient sound. 
He had grown to a huge size ; the Goddess of Delos took him 
as her companion ; he was the protector and the attendant 
of the Goddess. Ilis unguarded words excited the anger ol 
the Gods. “ There is no wild beast,” said he, “ that I am 
unable to conquer.” The earth sent a scorpion ; it attempted 

In his early years .] — Ver. 51 7-18. Gower thus renders these lines — 

* Then broach’d a hogshead of his special sack, 

Which in his young days he himself did make.' 

The * amphorae/ or * cadi,' * casks/ were exposed purposely to the action 
>f smoke, as it was supposed to mellow the wine. 

77 Graced with viands.] — Ver. 521-2. GoWer tluis renders these lines — 

* Now braves his board with dainty cakes and liquors 
In earthen dishes, aud in beech-tree bea&crs.' 

^ A scorpton.2 — ^Ver. 541. Horace does not represent him as being 
killed by the sting of a scorpion, but as being slain by the shafts of Diana, 
when he had made an attempt on her ch^tity. Other writers, however, 
with Ovid, represent him as the favourite and protector of that Goddess, 
tad like her, excelling in the chaae. 
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to fasten its crooked claws in the Goddess, the mother of the' 
twins ; Orion opposed it. Latona added him to the number 
of the radiant stars, and said, “Enjoy the reward of thy 
deserts.’* 

But why do both Orion andr^e other stars hasten to^ leave 
the sky ? and why does Night contract her path ? Wliy, more 
swiftly than usual, does the fair dajt raise its beams from the 
watery deep, the morning star preceding? Am I mistaken? 
or do arms now clash ? I am not deceived : it was the clash 
of arms. Mars is approaching,'® and, as he comes, he gives the 
indications of war. The Avenger himself comes down from 
heaven to his own honours, and to the temple conspicuous in 
the Forum of Augustus. Mighty is the God, and so is tlie work ; 
in no other fasliion ought Mars to have his habitation in the 
city of his offspring. These shrines arc worthy of the trophies 
won from the giants ; it becomes Gradivus from this spot to 
give an impulse to the cruel waifarc ; wdiether it be that any 
one shall assail us from the eastern world, or whether, under 
the western Smi, the enemy will have to be subdued. lie, all- 
powerful in arms, surveys the pinnacles of the highest part of 
the building, and considers it right that the unconqnered Gods 
should possess its summit. Tie sun^eys, on the portals, the 
weapons of various forms, and the sirras of the world con* 
quered by his own soldiers. On one side, he beholds iEneas 
laden with the burden of affection, and so many progenitors 
of the nobl<‘ liouse of liilus : on another side he beholds the 
son of Tlia'^' hearing on his shoulders the armour of the chief- 
tain, and their illustrious deeds written on the lose beneath 
the heroes ranged in order. He sees, too, the temple adorned 

Mars is approncJiing."} — Ver, 550. On the 4th of the Ides there 
were sports in Uic Cireus in honour of Mars Ultor, or ‘ the Avenger/ At 
the -batlle of Philii)pi, Augustus had vowed a temple to Mars. Wlicn 
peace was restored, he built the Augustan Forum, at an immense expense, 
and there erected a temple to Mars, of surpassing magniticencc. On the 
4th of the Ides of May he consecrated it. 

^ The weapons of various forms^l^Yjar* 5GI. Suetonius tells us, that 
•'on the building of this temple the successful generals of the time were 
ordered to erect their trophies therein ; and Pliny (Nat. Hist. Book xxxv. 
c. 10) says that Augustus erected in his own Forum (probably in the 
temple of Mars) two pictures, representing a battle and a triumph. 

The son of ///a*] — ^Vcr. 565. Roipuhis ; bearing the * spolia opima,’ 
the armour of Acron, king of the Csninenses, whom he had slain with hia 
own hand. 
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with the name of Augustus ; and as he reads the name of 
Caesar^ the work appears still great(?r. This, when a young 
man, he had vowed, at the time wlien he took up the arms of 
duty ; from such acts as these* ought a Prince to commence 
his career of command. He, fetching forth his liaiids, as, on 
one side, stood his avenging army, on the oilier, tiu* conspira- 
tors, thus spake : — " If the fatlier of warfare, and the priestess 
of Vesta, are the founders of my race, - and I am pre[)aring to 
avenge either of these Divinities, do thou. Mars, come liitlier 
and satiate tliy sword in the accursed blood, and let thy fivour 
abide by the better cause. Thou slialt receive a temjile, ami 
when I am victorious ‘'J'lic Avenger’ shall be tliy title.” Ho 
had uttered his vow, and returned, exulting, from the routed 
foe. Nor is it enough for !Mars once to have merited this ejji- 
thet : he pursues the standards detained in the hands of tJie 
Parthian. This was a nation protected hotli by their plains, 
their hoiscs, and their anws, and inaccessible from the rivers 
that surrounded tlieui. The slaughter of the Crassi^’’- had 
given daring to the nation, when soldier, general, and stand- 
ards were lost togotlier. The Parthian was in possession of 
the Homan standards, the token of honour in warfare ; and an 
enemy was the hearer of the Homan eagle. And still would 
that disgrace have been remaining, had not the empire of Au- 
sonia been protected by the valiant armies of Ccesar.*^’* ^Twas 
ho, that removed the ancient stains, and the disgrace of so long 
duration ; the standards, when recovered, recognized their 
frienda. VThat, then, thou Farthian, availed thee the arrows 
wont to be discharged behind thy hack? Wliat, thy inaccemhle 
plact‘s ? What, the managt-ment of thy fleet steed ? Parthian ! 
thou restorest the eagles I thy conquered bows,*** too, thou ex- 

The — ^A^'er. 583, BoJi M. Liciriius Crassiis, the father, and 

liis son, P. li. Crassus, with eleven Homan legions, were cut to pieces by 
the Parihians on this occasion. Flaccns (Book iii. c. 2.) says, that at the 
time of his surprise ‘he was gaping after/ ‘inhiabat/ the Partliian gold. 

It is said that the Parthiaus, in ridicule of his known weakness, cut oif his 
licjid, and poured melted gold down his throat. 

Arms of Cdesnr.] — Ver. 588. Phraates, the Parthian leader, had 
agreed to restore to Cn^sar the standards Avhicli his countrymen had taken 
from Crassus, and afterwards from Antony ; but he hesitated to fulfil his 
engagement until he hea^d tliat Augustus was preparing an expedition to 
enforce compliance with his demand. 

, ^ Thy eo7iqtiered hows.’] — Ver. 593. Some of the Bomau coins of tliia 
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tcndcst ! Now, not any pledges of our disgrace hast thou. 
Well was the temple and the name given to the Deity who 
twice avenged us, and the deserved honour acquits us of the 
obligation undertaken by ou% vows. Celebrate, ye Quirites, 
these solemn games in tlie Circus ; the theatre does not seem 
to be befitting the God of valour. 

■\Vhen one night shall be remaining before the Ides, you shall 
s(‘o all the Pleiiidcs,'’®. and the w'hole company of the sisters. At 
that time, according to no mean authority, as I think, the summer 
commences, and the season of the mild spring comes to a close. 

The day before the Ides show's the BuU^® raising his face 
bcsjDangled with stars ; a well-known story is attached to this 
Constellation. Jupiter, in the form of a bull, offered his back 
to the Tyrian maid,*’' and bore liorns on an assumed forehead. 
She, w ith her right hand, held by his inane, and with her left 
she held lier dress ; and her very alarm w^as a source of addi- 
tional grace. The breeze sw'clls her flowing robes ; her auburn 
liair floats along tlie wind. In such guise, Sidonian maid, 
it was befitting that Jove should behold thee. Full oft did 
she raise Ikt maiden feet from the water of the ocean, and 
dread the splash of the dashing W'avc ; often did the God 
puiposely sink deeper in the waves, that she might the more 
tightly cling to his neck. The shore now reached, Jove stood 
without horns, and from a bull was changed into a God. The 
bull enters tlie heayens ; thee, maid of Sidon, Jupiter em- 
braces, and a third part of the earth bears thy name. Others 
Iwivc said that this Constellatioji is the cow of Pharos, which, 
from a human being, was made a cow, from a cow, a Goddess. 

period are still in existence, which represent a Parthian on his bended 
knee, extending!: towards Augustusthe standards, and a bow and arrows. 

^ Ail the Pleiades.] — Ver. 599. On the 3rd of the Ides of May, Die 
Plciiides rise acronychally, and the summer begins. The ancients generally 
regulated their agricultural operations hy the rising and setting of the 
I’leiades. 

** S/w?ifs the Bull."] — Vcr. 603. On the day before the Ides, the 14lh 
of May, the ficad of the Bull rises cosmically. .. 

i'he Tyrian maid.] — Vcr. 605*6. Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phccnicia. The following is Gow'er’s comical translation of these 
fcines, — 

‘ Once Jove, well horn’d and turned to a bull, 

Pack’d up the Tyrian rirgin by the gull.’ 

® 2Vie cow 0 / Ver. 619. lo, or Isis; thus called from 
Pharos, an island of Bgypt, at the mouth of (he river Nile. 
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On this day, too, the Vestal virgin is wont to throw from 
the oak-built bridge the images of the ancient men, platted in 
rashes.®® He who has formed a belief that aged men, after their 
sixtieth year, were put to death hy them, charged our ancesitors 
with wanton cruelty.®® The tradition is an old one : at the tijiie 
when this was caUed the Saturnian land, these were the words 
of the prophetic God : — Ye nations, throw two bodies in 
sacrifice to Uie sickle-bearing aged God^ to be caught by the Etru- 
rian stream.’^ Until the Tirynthian came to these fields, each 
year w as the cruel sacrifice performed with thcLcucadian rites. 
They say that he was the Jirsi to throw into tlie stream citi- 
zens made of bundles of straw ; and that, after the example 
of Ilercilles, fictitious bodies are still so thrown. Some think 
tliat, with the view tliat they alone might enjoy the right of 
suffrage, the youths did fling from the bridges the infirm old 

Platted in rmhes .'] — Ver. 622. On tlic I(l("s of May, or, Jis Ovid 
seems to siiy, on the day before, the Vestals, attended by the Pontifices aiirl 
Praetors, used to throw from the Subliciau bridge thirty images of old men, 
stuffed with bulnishcs. These were called Argei ; and the ])oct ])rocced • to 
inquire into the origin of a custom so remarkable. The Siiblician brid-TO, 
from which they were tlirowm, was so called from the ‘snbliejr,’ or i>i!os 
on which it was built ; it was the original bridge of Rome, and, from ils 
having been the diity of the priests to keep it in repair, tliey received the 
name of * poiilifex,’ or * bridge-maker,' which is the literal signification of 
the word. It was rebuilt of stone by /Ernilius Lepidus. 

With wanton cruelty.] — Ver. 624. The poet rcjeels the first opinion, 
that it w-as done to commemorate a time when the ancient Romans used 
to throw the aged men into the Tiber and drown tliem. 

With the Leucadian rites.] — Ver. 630. The poet says that the second 
opinion on its origin was, that it ccinmemoratcd a time when human sacri- 
fices were offered at Rome. Lcucas, now' Santa Maura, was anciently a 
peninsula of AcarnanJa ; now it is an Mand. The custom alluded to was 
that of throwing a criminal, on the festival of Apollo, from the heights into 
the sea, w'ings and a multitude of birds being first attached to him to break 
his fall. Persons in small boats waited below to catch him in his descent, 
and to carry him beyond the bounds of the country. This comparatively 
merciful dealing with a criminal would hardly justify the poet in applyiiig 
the epithet * Lcucadian,’ to the horrid custom of human sacrifice. Perhaps 
it ought to be translated rigidly * after the Leucadian manner,' in allusion 
merely to the *modc' of treatment in both eases ; throwing from a height 
being the method adopted, though with intentions, and probably, results, of 
so different a nature. Disappointed lovers and iiersons in distress used to 
throw themselves from the Leucadian rock, whence it obtained the name 
at * the Lover’s Leap.' 

' The youths did 634. The poet here states the tliiid 
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men. Tiber, teach me the truth ; thy bank is of higher an- 
tiquity than the City; thou hast tlie opportunity of well 
knowing the origin of the ceremony. Tiber raises his head 
crowned with reeds from the midst of his channel, and in such 
accents opens his hoarsq mouth : — “ I have beheld this place, 
a lonely piece of pasture land, without walls ; each of my banks 
used to feed the straggling cattle ; and I, that Tiber which all 
nations now know and hold in dread, then was an object, even 
to the flocks, unworthy of notice. The name of Arcadian 
Evander is ofttimcs mentioned to thee; he, as a stranger, 
dashed my waters with his oars. There came, too, Alcides, 
attended by a Grecian multitude. Then, if I remember aright^ 
Albula was my name. The hero of Pallantium®® receives the 
youth with hospitality, and the punishment which was his due 
falls at length upon Cacus. The conqueror departs, and with 
him carries away the kine, the booty of Erythea ; but his fol- 
lowers refuse to proceed any further ; a great part of them 
had come having left Argos behind ; in these mountains they 
establish their hopes and their home. Yet many a time are 
they influenced by sw'cet love of their father-land, and as he 
dies, oft does some one of them enjoin this slight task — “Throw 
ray body into the Tiber, that, carried by the waves of the river, 
1, become lifeless dust, may go to the Inachian shore.’’®* Tlie 
care of providing such a tomb as he enjoined displeases his 
heir ; the corpse of the stranger is buried in Ausonian ground ; 
a rush-made image is thrown into the Tiber instead of the 

opinion. Festus explains this story on the ground of a singular misconcep- 
tion ; that the aged men being free fromithe burden of public duties, but 
still retaining their right of voting, the younger ones became jealous of 
iheir retention' of this right, and that, on their going over the ‘pons,* or 
‘ plank,' to record their votes, the young men used to cry out, ‘ that they 
ought to be thrown from the * pons,' (which word also means * a bridge'), 
or, in other words, that they ought to lose the right of voting. The port 
seems to say that the young men actually had the ill manners to push 
the older ones off the ‘pontes.' If so, it is a very early specimen of an 
election row. 

The hero of PaUantium, — Ver. 647. Pallantium, a town of Arcadia, 
was the native place of Evander. The arrival of Evander and Hercules in 
Italy are referred to in the first Book. 

The Inachian sAore. ]—Yer. 656. The Inachus was a river of Argot.* 
The only ground on which the story is based seems to be the similari^ of 
the^ame, ‘ Argei,' by which these images were called, and the name of 
the Azgives in their own' languagCf 'Apyccoc. 
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master oj the famihjy that over the witle seas it may return to 
a Grecian home/* Thus much when he descended 

into his grottoes, dripping from the natural rock, you, ye 
lightly flowing streams, withheld your current. 

Illustrious grandson of Atlas ! come hither. Thou -whom 
once, -on the Arcadian mountains, one of tlie Pleiiid(‘s brouglit 
forth to Jove : thou minister of peace and war to the Gods 
above, and the Gods below : thou who w'cndest thy way with 
winged foot;***^ thou exulting in the touch of tlie Lyre; ex- 
ulung, too, in the Palaestra shining wlllt under the 
patronage of whom the tongue learned to speak wdth ele- 
gance ! .On the Ides did their fathers erect for thee a temple 
looking towards tin; Circus. From that time is this a day de- 
voted to thee. Whoever make a business of selling their 
wares, having first oifered thee the frankincense, b(‘g of thee 
that thou wilt grant them profit. The fountain of Mercury®^ 
IS near the Capenian gate : if w'c may believe those who hare 
experienced it, it has a divine efficacy. Hither comes the 
tradesman, having a girdle®® round his robes, and, in a state of 

With winged foot.'] — Vcr. 6G3 — 6. Gower thus renders these lines,— 

* brave lad of Atlas, whom of Joviall seed 
Fair Maia on th' Arcadian hill did breed : 

Tliou wing-foot arbiter between the gods 
Of heaven and hell, in friendship and at ods.' 

On the Ides of May, a.u.c. 497, a iciuple was dedicated to Mercury, as 
the patron of trarlers, near the Circus Ma\hnus. Ilis name, no doubt, came 
from the Latin word ‘merx/ *n;c;chandi/.c and \Yheu, in later times, he 
was identified wiili the Grecian Jieity, Ilcmies, he received the ollicc of 
that deity as herald or messenger of the Gods, and the giver of eloquence. 

'fhc Palastra shinmg with ot/.] — ^Ver. 667. * l*aliEstra* was a general 
term for all athletic exercises, such as wrestling, muning, and boxing \ 
before commencing which, the pei^.ais contendmg used to anoint them- 
selves wilii oit. Mercury was the patron of these exercises ; probably, 
because they required both agility and cunning for the purpose of excelling 
in the art of self-defence, which quahiications were cioiucntly Iw'o of the 
diaractcristics of Mercury. 

^ The fountain of Merdury.l — ^Ver. 673. This fountain or well is not 
mentioned in any other passage now existing of the ancient authors. 

Having a girdle."] — ^Ver. 675. It was customary with the tradesmen 
in those times to have a girdle round the waist, from which they sus- 
pended their purse ; sometimes, too, they used the folds of the girdle for 
the purpose of depositing their money therein. This custom must have 
flonsidcrably promoted the interests of the pickpockets at Roznea 
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purity, he draws some of tlic water, to carry it away in a per- 
fumed urn ; in tliis a laurel branch is dipj)ed, and with th^ 
wet laurel arc' sprinkled all tlic things which are intended to 
change owners, lie sprinkles his own hair, loo, with the 
dripping bough, and runs through his prayers in a voice ac- 
customed to deceive. ‘^Wash awMy the perjuries of pist 
time,” says he ; "wash away my lying words of the past day, 
wliethcr 1 have made thee to attest for me, or w hether I have 
invoked the great Godhead of Jove^ whom I did not intend to 
listen to me. Or if I have knowingly deceived any other of 
tlie Gods, or any Goddess, let the swift breezes bear away my 
wicked speeclies. Let there be no trace left of my perjuries 
on the morrow, and let not the Gods care whatever 1 may 
choose, to say. Do but give me profits ; give me the delight 
that rises from gain, and grant that it may be lucrative to me to 
impose on my customers.” from on high, Mercury laughs at 
liis worshipper w'hilc making such requests as these, remem- 
bering that once on a time he himself stole flic Ortygian kine.^ 

But explain to me, I pray, who am making f:ir more be- 
coming requests, from wdiat time the Sun passes into f/te Con- 
steUation ^’the IVins? His answer w^as, "When thou shalt sec 
days remain of the month as many as wxrc the exploits of the 
labours of Hercules.” "Tell me,” 1 said, "the origin of this Con- 
Btellation?'* The God, w ith eloquent lips, explained the cause : 
— " The brothers, the sons of Tyndarus, had borne off Phabc, 

33 Accustomed to deceive.^ — Vcr. 681. The character of the trader 
was held in had repute at Koine, and no citizen wJio prided himself upon 
liis own respect ability would he cinptoyed in coninierce. From this ban 
being ])nt upon trade, it is not surpri.sing that it fell into the hands of 
Euch cliaracters as the one mentioned in the text. Guw'er thus translates 
lines C83-C90 

' ‘ What power soever broker to my lie 

J’\c made, now let them vanish all and die. 

Wink thou at all my slie deceits to-day, 

Let not the Gods take notice what 1 say. 

' Afford me gains, and joy that my desire 
Of gain is fed, and that I’ve gull’d the buyer.' 

1 The Ortygmi Ainc.] — ^Ver. 692. Ortygia was the ancient name of 
the Isle of Delos. The allusion in the text is to the theft by Mercury of 
the cattle of Admetus, king of Thessaly, which were tended by Apollo, 
Who was born in Delos. Ortygia was also the name also of a small island 
AW Sicily, and was one of the epithets of Bphesus, in Ionia. 
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aud the eistcr of Phoebe the one of them was a horseman, 
the other skilled, as a pugilist, Idas and his brother prepare 
for war,, and seek to recover those betrothed to them^ being 
both of them affianced to be sons-indaw of Ijcueippus. Love 
persuades these to recover the damsels, the others, to refuse to 
give them up ; and from the same motive each one of them 
fights. The ^balian brothers^ were fully able to escape thieir 
pursuers by flight y but it seemed a disgrace to conquer only by 
speed in flight. There is a spot, destitute of trees, suited as a 
fitting ground for a combat. There had they taken their 
stand ; Aphidna”* was the name of the place. Castor having 
his breast pierced by the sword of Lyncseus, lay stretched* on 
the earth by an unexpected wound. The avenging Pollux is 
at hand, and pierces Ijyncajus with his spear, in the spot, where 
the neck at its termination joins the shoulders. Idas was 
rushing on him, and hardly by the lightning of Jove was be 
repelled, and they say that his weapon was not even wrenched 
from his right hand by the bolt. And now, Pollux, the Jojfty 
heaven was open to thee, when thou saidst, ‘ Hear my words, 
my father ! That heaven which as of Tight thou grantest to 
me alone, divide between us two ; half will then be more va- 
luable to me than the whole of the gift.^ He spoke, and ran- 
somed his brother by an alternate change of place the pair 
form a Constellation serviceable to the tossed bark I’’ Let him 
return to the month q/* Janus, ^ who asks what are theAgonia? 
which,' however, occupy this period as well in the Calendar. 

s Tht sister qf Pheebe.] — 699. Her name was Ela’ira, Ilaira, 
or Hilaiha. She and her sister Phoebe, the daughter of Leucippus, were 
betrothed to their bousins Idas and L^ceus, the sons of Aphareus. The 
TyudaiidaB, who were also their cousins, carried the damsels off in the 
manner stated in the text; 

* The (EbaUfln broMers,]— Ver. 705. Castor and Pollux are thus 
styled, either because they were Laconians, who were also called CEbalians, 
or berause (fibalus was their grandfather. 

* Aphidna,} — ^Ver. 708. This was a Demus, or small district (ff Laco- 

nia. 'HieoGrituB (Idyll. 25} and Pindar (Nem. ode 10) represent this combat 
as taking place at the tomb of Aphareus, in Messenia. . ^ { 

^ Ckangpt^ ;i2ace.]— Ver. 719-20. The following is. Gower’s rather - 
incon^hensible trandgtion of these lines:— 

' * Then to brother he divides his diaige, 

A welcome couple to a vexed barge/ 

.V * The month qf Jomw.]— Yer. 721. See book L line 317. On the 
g)2th of the Cal^ds of June, ^ Agonia were On the Itth 

Pof-Btar aki ^ for as ludi is the fMt, and as can be io tiant* 
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On the night succeeding this the Dog of Erigone de* 
parts. In another place, the origin of this sign is explained. 

The next day is that of Vulcan : they call it Tubilustna. 
The trumpets^ which he makes are puiiiied as sacred. 

Then comes the place for the four initials,^ ‘^hich being read 
in order, either the custom of the saciihces, or the flight of the 
king of the saerifices, is meant thereby. 

Nor do I pass by thee, FubUc Fortune,® of the a^/-powerful 
nation , to \ihom on the foUo^iing day a temple was given. 

When Amphityite, abounding m ^a\es sh«ill have rcceivecj 
this day, thou shalt behold the beak of the russet bud'® so 
pleasing to Jo\e The coming dawn icmoies Bootes ftomoxir 
eighty and, on the succeeding day, the Constellation of Hyas" 
will be rieen. 

latedwiihpropiietv, it does not seem to be just to ^hc poet to force him to 
misrepresent an abtronomical fact, \vhcn, m all prob ibilit\ , he had not 
c\eii iiiadieitcnil} been guilt) of an cnor. \8 to the Dog star, see book 
1?. 1 936 

Tl he trumpets ]— Ver. 7 26 On the lllb of Ibt Caltiiils of June the 
Tubilustna m ( re i cpf att d. So book iii 1 ^49 
® The place for th fourtPittik < — ^\tr 7..7 It 'ippcir^ tint the ninth 
day ot the C-ilcnds of June, in th Roman Cih mhr, v lo niaiked with the 
four initials, Q R C T \arro telh us tint tin v blo( d feu ipiando rc\ 
comitnvit fis ' the time *wh<n the king ^of th ‘•'Lnhc^b) mtoiins the 
people, m lull asseinbls, cf the dass that are i ibp lous ^tddti) and iiiaus- 
piciuus (nclttsti) ' Others think hat tins nn\ si^ii t) ‘ qinudo rex oomitio 
fiigit/ ‘when the King (of Oic saciiftccb) fli s fiom tlit ptople assembled' 
Plutarch Ulls us tint the priest or ‘lev sadifunlus ' a tended some 
religions cciemonies it the * comitium ’ or as^r nibl\ at il c ttriiimation of 
whmh he formally ran out of the building, piolnblj to signif) the fact 
that he was debairod h) his sacred duties fiom t'lking part m any cml 
matters. To the lattu solution, the * flight ol the kmg* mentioned by 
the poet most prohabl) bears reference, whatevei thccoitmomalina) haie 
been, on this day it seems to ha^e taken place 
® Pubhc Fortune ]— 'Ver 7d0. On the eighth of the Cajends of June, 
the temple of rortuna Pubhea was dedicated. Some commentators tbmk 
that this was the temple dedicated to Fortona Priroigcnia by S**r\iiis Tul- 
lius 3fr. Thvnne thinks that they were diifcieut timples, and that the 
bf Fortune Publica was on the Capitohum, while that of Fortuuft 
Pmn^iema was on the Qairxnal, 

The russet btrd ]— Ver. 732 On the evening of the 8th of the Ca* 
lends of June, the eagle (Aquda) nses. The eagle was the attendant 
binl of Jupiter. Hot B. iv Qd. iv« 1. Hinktrum fidminis ahtem. 

B The ConeieUatton figea.]— Ver. 7^34. On the 7th ot the Calends 

of Jane, Bootes sets hehacabj'i and 09 the 3^ of the (^enOs, the Hyedea 
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The rising of Orion, 785 — 790. The temple of the Lares and of Jupiter 
Stator, 791 — 794. The temple of Quirinus. 795, 796, The temple of Her- 
cules and the Muses ; the praises of Marcia, 797‘*^812. 

This month, too, has varying causes assigned for its name ; all 
of these being stated, you shall choose for yourself those wUch 
you approve of. Of realities will 1 sing ; but some there will 
be to say that I have invented fictions, and to believe that 
di\nnc beings never were seen by mortals. There is a Deity 
witliiii us ; under his influence we glow with inspiration ; this 
poetic fervour contains the impregnating particles of the mind 
of the Divinity. To me, especially, it is allowed to see the 
countenances of the Gods, both because I am a poet, and 
because of sacred matters do I sing. Tliere is a grove densely 
sliadcd with trees, a spot sequestered from every sound, did it 
not re-echo with .the murmurs of a 'stream.^ Here was I 
engaged in inquiring what could be the origin of this month 
which I had commenced upon, and I wjis in deep thought 
upon this name. Lo ! I beheld Goddesses ; not those whom 
the iiistruodi^ on agriculture had seen while he was tending 
the sheep oT Ascra nor yet those whom the son of Priam 
compared in the vales of Ida abounding in rills ; yet there 
was one of them ; yes, there was one of them, she who is the 
sister of her husband ; Hwas she, I recognized her, who stands 
on the heights^ which belong to Jove. 1 was struck with awe, 
and by my speechless pallor, I w as betraying my feelings, when 
the Goddess herself removed those alarms which she had 
caused^ for she said, 0 poet, compiler of the Roman year, 
thou who hast attempted to treat of mighty subjects in humble 
strains, thou hast earned fpr thyself the privilege of beholding 
a Divinity of heaven wdien it pleased thee to compile their 
festivals in poetic numbers. But that thou mayst not remain 
ignorant, and be inducuced by a vulgar error, June, I tell thee, 

^ Murmurs of, a stream.]— Ver. 9, 10. Gower thus translates these 
lines — 

^ * * There is a tree-thronged grave, reserv’d from all 

Shape of a sound, unlesse some water-fall.’ 

3 Sheep qf Ascra.]— \er, 14. Ascra was a town near Mount Helicon, 
in Bceotia, of which place the poet Hesiod is said to tl%ve been a native, 
la. his poem, entitled ‘the Workfrand Ifeys,* Hesiod treats of rustic 
toatters, and invokes the nine Muses as his gmdes. 

f 'Ok the Aeights.J-ryct. 18. The tcm]|^le of Juno was on the right ol 
IttAtof Jupiter, on' the Capitolinc HiU. 
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deriyes its name from mine. ’Tis something to be the bride 
of Jove, to be the sister of Jove ; I hesitate to decide whe- 
ther I should take the more pride in him as a brother or 
as a husband. If birth is regarded, ’twas I that first made 
Saturn a parent; 1 was the earliest offspring of Saturn. 
From my father, was Rome once called the land of Saturn ; 
for him, this land was the next abode after heaven. If marriage 
is held in respect, then I am called the spouse of the Thunderer, 
and my temple is adjoining to Tarpeijin Jove. Was a concu- 
bine able^ to give her name to the month of May, and shaU 
this honour be grudged to me ? Why, then, am I styled the 
queen, the mistress of tlie Goddesses, or why in my right hand 
have they placed the sceptre of gold ? Shall the days united 
constitute the month, and shall .1 from them be called Lucina,® 
and yet shall I receive no renown from a mouth named after 
me ? In such case, may I repent that, in good faith, I laid aside 
my wrath against the descendants of Elect ra and the house of 
Dardanns. Twofold was the cause of my wrath ; I grieved when 
Ganymede was borne away; my beauty, too, -was surpassed in the 
judgment of him of Ida. Slay I repent that I do not still 
encourage the tow’crs of Carthage, since there arc my arms, 
and there is my cliariot. Then may I repent that I subjected 
Spai’ta and Argos, and my own M\cen;e, and the ancient 
Samos to the sway of Latium. Add, too, tlie ancient Tatius, 
and Falisci, worshippers of Juno, whom I brooked to see suc- 
cumb to the men of Rome. Rut may I have no cause for re- 
pentance, for no nation i? dearer to me. Here may I still be 
worshipped ; here may 1 s'iiare the temples ith my Jove. Mars 
himself said to me, * To thee do I entrust these walls ; in the 
city of thy grandson, Itomulus, shalt thou hold sway.* His 
words are verified; at a hundred altars am I worshipped. 
And the honour of givi^ name to this inoutli is not of less 
value to me than any other mark of respect. Nor is it Rome 
only that pays me this honour ; the neighbours of the City 
show me the same mark of respect. Examine the Calendar, 

* A concubine Ver. 35. The Pleiad Maia, the mother of Mer- 

See Bool^v. 1. 85. Gower thus lendep tills line and the follow- 
iif one— 

* Could May, that struxniJet, have a month’s renown ? 

What ? And shall any dare deny me one?* 

* Zueina.]— Ver. 39. , Tor the origin of this'naztis^ Bce Book ii. L 449* 
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which Aricia, the city of the grove, and the people of Lauren- 
turn, and my own Lanuvium^ have; there is the month 
Junonius to be found. Look at Tiber and the walls sacred 
to tlic Goddess of Prseneste ; there wilt thou read of a portion 
of time called after the name of Juno. And yet it was not 
Eomulua that founded these ; whereas Rome was tlie city of 
my own grandson.” Juno had ceased. I looked behind me ; 
there stood the wife of Hercules, and on her features were 
the indications of grief. ' I will not,” said she, if ray mother 
bids’ mo quit heaven entirely, stay there against the will of 
my parent. And now I enter into no contest on the name of 
this month. In sootliing accents I address thee, and I almost 
act the part of a suppliant ; and though the matter is my right, 
I would prefer obtaining it by entreaty ; and perhai)s thou 
thyself mayst favour my cause. My mother has gained pos- 
session of the Capitol glittering with gold, in her temple there 
erected ; and, as is hei' due, she shares the high places with 
Jupiter. But all the glory belongs to me that is derived from 
the origin of the name of this month ; this is the only point 
of honour about which I feel any anxiety. What matter so 
weighty is it, if thou, man of Rome, didst give the honour of 
this month to the wife of Hercules, and if posterity conforms 
to it? This land, too, owes me something on account of my 
illustrious husband. Hither did he drive his captured kine ; 
here Cacus, making but a poor defence with his flames and 
the gifts of his father, stained with his blood the ground of 
the Aventine. To more recent transactions I am now called ; 
according to their years, did Romulus arrange the people and 
divide them into two classes ; the one is more ready to de- 
liberate, the other to flght ; those of the one age recommend 

* Lanuvium^ — ^Ver. 60. At Lanuvium there was a temple and grove 
dedicated to Juno Sospita. At Precneste, also, there was a temple of that 
Goddess. On ancient coins, she is sometimes called Juno Sispita. 

7 Jlf my mother bids,] — Vcr. 67, 68. Gower thus quaintly renders 
these lines— 

* Should my dear mother bid me pack away 
* From heaven, saith ahe, in heaven 1 would not stay.’ 

Ilehe was the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and the wifd of Hercules t 
she Was the cup-bearer of the Gods, and was .the Goddess of , Youth. Juno 
haring asserted that the month of June was so named after her, Hel^, 
who, as the Goddess of Youth, was called * JtiventasVby the Romans, now 
aasertsf that nsma is derived ficom < jut^snis/ 
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the warfare, those of the other, wage the fight. Thus did he 
appoint, and with the same mark did he distinguish the 
months — June is the month of the juniors ; the month that 
precedes it, that of the aged.’* She said, and with the keen- 
ness of contention they would have entered on the discussion, 
and in their anger would the ties of aiFection have been lost 
sight Concord came, her long tresses wreathed with 

Ihe laurel ,of Apollo, the Deity and the object of our peaceful 
chief. When she told how that Tatius and the brave Quirinus, 
and the two kingdoms, together with their subjects, had united, 
and that fathers-in-law and sons-in-law were received under 
one common roof, “ from the junction ® of these nations says 
she, “ does the month of June derive its name.” The causes 
of the three have been stated ; but pardon me, ye Goddesses, 
it is a matter not to be decided by my arbitration. Depart, 
equal hi your claims, as far as I am concerned. Through one 
who gave a judgment on beauty, did Pergamus fall ; two 
Goddesses are more potent to injure than one is to aid.® 

Tlie first day is dedicated to thee, 0 Carna.'® She is the 
Goddess of the hinge ; by her power she opens what is shut, 
and shuts what is open. Whence she derives the power that 
has been given to her, is a tale rendered obscure by lapse of 
time ; but by my verse you shall be informed thereon. The 
ancient grove of Helemus is near the stream of the Tiber ; 
even now do the Pontiffs bear thither the sacrifice. From him 
was born a Nymph (the men of the olden time called her 

® From the Junction.'] — ^Ver. The Goddess Concord suggests that 

the month of June received its name from * jungo/ * to join ; ' in comme- 
moration of the union of the Romans with the Sabine people ; this was a 
reason very appropriately urged by that Goddess. 

^ One is to aid.]— Yer. 99, 100. Gower thus renders these lines— 

* I leave you even. Troy ru’d tli' award of Paris, 

One cannot make so much as two will marre us.’ 

0 Carnn. ]—Vcr. 101 i On the Calends of June, the festival of this 
Deity was celebrated. Cyprian, Augustine, and.. Tertullian call her 
* Carda,' or Cardca: they unite with her Forculus and liiminius, the Gods 
of the door and the jlhreshold, and derive her name fri>m * cardo,’ a 
hinge/ Macrobius (pkt. Book i. ch. 12) seems to imply that her name 
was derived from * camis,’ * flesh,' and says that she was the guardian of 
the heart and the vital parts of the human body. They were very pro- 
bably different Deities. Junius Brutus, on the expukdo^ of the Tarqupui, 
'MtabUsbed the worship of Cana on the Cselian hill 
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Craji^) ; ofttimes was she wooed by many a suitor, but in 
vain. It was her wont to haunt the fields, and to chase the 
beasts of prey with her javelin, and to spread her knotty toils 
nlon «5 tlie hollow dell. A quiver she did not wear ; yet did 
people believe that she was the sister of Phoebus ; and she was 
not one, 0 Phoebus, that might cause thee shame. If any of 
the young men addressed to her words of love, forthwith she 
uttered this reply, “ Tliis place has too much of light, and of 
the blushes tliat attend on the light : if you lead to the caves 
that are more sequestered, I follow.*’* The credulous lover 
goes before her ; she, having arrived at the bushes, stops short, 
and lies concealed, and is nowhere to be found. Janus had 
beheld her, and captivated with desire for her thus seen, he 
employed tender words in addressing the cruel Nymph. The 
Nymph, in lier usual manner, desires a more retired grot to be 
sought, and follows as though accompanjing him, and then 
deserts him as he leads the way. Foolish one ! Janus sees 
what is done behind his back ; nothing dost thou avail ; lo ! 
he is now looking behind him upon thy hiding place. ** Lo ! 
nothing dost thou avail,** I said, and truly / for now, as thou 
art concealing thyself under tlie crag, he clasps thee in his 
embrace and, liaving realized his hopes, he says, “In return 
for this embrace of mine, take unto thyself the government of 
the hinge ; take this as the price of thy lost virginity.** Thus 
saying, he gave her a wand (*twas a white one), by wliich she 
might be enabled to drive afar from doors all evfi mischiefs. 
There are ravenous fowds ; not those which used to rob the 

In his embrace.'] — Ver. 125. Neapolis, one of the commentators of 
the seventeenth century, thus expresses himself on this story of Janus. 

' Oho! can this be the Janus that Augustine speaks of, when he says, 

** nothing occurs to me disparaging to the character of Janus ; perhaps he 
was. one that lived a life of innocence far removed from crime and wicked- 
ness ?’ ” Mr. Keightlcy justly remarks that this tale must have escaped the 
knowledge or the memory of the zealous father. Gower thus renders this 
and the following lines — 

* She, as she u$’d, bids him walk to a cave ; 

And aa^she follow'd, him the slip she gave. 

Fool ! 'tis in vain : for Janus sees ihji^out ; 

> I He sees behind him ; and will find t^ o.ut. , 

... He $ayes the same ; and as than dose wert laid, 

. He clip*d thee clnseJ 
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mouth of Pliineus*^ at the boards but thence do they derive their 
origin. Large are tlieir heads, fixed is their gaze, for plunder 
ate their beaks adapted ; on their wings is a greyish colour, 
crooked talons are on their claws.“ By night they fly, and 
they seek the children unprotected by the nurse, and pollute 
their bodies, dragged from their cradles. With their beaks 
they are said to tear the entrails of the sucklings, and they 
have their maws distended with the blood which they have swal- 
lowed. “ Striges,” are they called; and the origin of this name 
is, the fact, that they are wont to screech in the dismal night. 
Whether it is that these birds are produced by nature, or that 
they are created by the agency of charms, and tlie magic song 
of the Marsi^* transforms hags into bird^; they came to the 
cliamber of Procas ; Procas, born there hut five days before, 
becomes the new-born prey of the birds ; and with greedy 

^3 PhimiisS\ — Vcr. 131, The IlarpieS wore winged monsters, which 
were sent hy Juno to pollute the food of Phineus, and thereby to avenge 
his cruelty towards his sons PIcxtppus and Pandion, in putting out their 
eyes on a false accusation. Calais and Zethes afterwards delivered him 
from their persecution. Hesiod says they were two in number, Aello and 
Ocypete, and AjioUodorus says they w'crc the offspring of Tliaumas and 
Elcctra, and represents them as snatching away the food of the Argonauts. 
Virgil says that they had tlic face of women, wings, and' hooked talons, and 
were foul and disgusting objects. 

13 On their claivs.'] — Ver. 133, 134. Gower thus renders these lines— 

‘ Great beads ; glore eyes ; hook beaks upon their jaws ; 

Their feathers gray ; huge tallons on their claws.* 

Mr. Stanford informs us that the description here given agrees closely with 
that of the ‘ vcapertilio vampyrus' of Linnaeus ; a species of bat, with 
large canine teeth, sharp black beak, the claws very strong, and hooked. 
They inhabit Guinea, Madagascar, and all the islands thence to the re- 
motest in the Indian Ocean. BulTon supposes that tliey were not un- 
known to the ancients, and that thev gave rise to the fiction of the Harpies. 
Linnseus calls this spedes of hat, thevampyre, conjecturing it to be the 
kind which draws blood from any creature it may find asleep. The name 
' strix' is derived from the Greek trrpt^w, * to screech.' 

The iHflrsi.]— Ver. 142. * Stri^,' the, plural of * strix,' also signified 
* hags,' or * witches,' from a belief that they had poy^er of assuming 
this form at niglit : reference is made in the text to this belief. The 
Mlriiwere a people of, Italy, celebrated for their skiU in sorcery; and 
were supposed to be dlibcended from Marsus, the son of Circe, the en- 
chantress. * 

u Procas.]— Ver. 143. He was one of the kings of Alba Longa; and 
ts found in the list given in the note to Book iy. 1. (2. ' 
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tongues they suck the breast of the infant ; the hapless child 
screams, and thereby summons aid. Frightened by the cries 
of her young charge, the nurse runs to him and finds his 
cheeks manned by tlieir hard claws. Wliat was she to do ? 
The hue of face was that which is wont to be on the latest 
leaves, which the winter, just arrived, has seared. iSlie came 
to Crau^, and told her of the matter. She said, “ Lay aside 
thy fear ; safe and sound sliall be thy charge ! She had now 
come to the cradle : the father and mother were weeping. 
“ Stay your tears,” said she ; “ I myself will find a remedy ! ** 
Forthwith, tin ice in due order, she touches the lintels with a 
branch of the arbutu'? ; thrice, with the same branch, does she 
mark the threshold. 'Phe entrance she sprinkles with water, 
but which WMter contains a drug, and she holds the raw entrails 
of a two* year-old sow ; and thus she says, — “ Ye birds of the 
night, spare the \ilals of the child! for a httle babe a little 
victim falls ; take }e heart for heart, I pray — vitals for vitals! 
tills life we Jii\e to you in the ^tead of a better one.” WTien 
thus she prei!>cnted tlio olFering, cut in pieces, she lays it in 
the open air, and foil) ids iliosc' who arc present at the rites to 
look back upon it. The wand, too, of Janus, made of the 
white thorn, ^ ’ w as placed ni the spot w here the narrow window 
gave light to the chamber ; after that, it is said that the birds 
no more polluted the cradle, and tlie complexion which he for- 
merly had, returned to the child. 

You ask wh} fat bacon is tasted on these Calends, and 
beans'^ are miud with the boiled spelt? She is a Goddess 
of ancient days, and the still diets on the food that in olden 
time she used to receive, and she does not in a spirit'of luxury 
ask for tlm dainties of foreign lands. In that day, uiicaught 
by that people, swam the fish; and the oysters were safe in 

Made of the white thorn,'] — Ver. 165. The wood of this tree was 
supposed to a\ert the e\il effects of drugs and enchantments, to repel 
ghosts, and to heal wounds inflicted by the sting or bite of serpents. 

, And fceans.]— ^Ver. 170. Those who are fond of the dish of 
beans and bacou little imagine tlmt they are indulging In a purely 
classical taste, and tliat, unwittingly, they are, to some extent, votaries of 
the Goddess Carna. 

Andthe oy^ers.]^Ver, 173. The man who was to be theflrat to 
eat an oyster had not then appeared ; a feat which, in the opinion of 
feflxne, required a very considerable amount of courage. So fond did the 
Romans become of this -fish, that their emperors were suppHed from the 
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their shells. Latium had not become acquainted "with the 
foH wliicli rich lonia^® produces, jnor that which delights 
in the blood of the Pygmies. Then^ beyond its plumage, there 
was nothing to please in the peacock ; nor had uny land sent 
its animals encaged, which before were beasts of chase. Swine 
then were valuable ; by killing a sow they honoured their 
festivals. The land then produced but beans and the hard- 
grained spelt. Whoever eats these two things mingled, on the 
Calends of the sixth months they’ say that his stomach can re- 
ceive no harm. 

‘ On the loftiest height of the Capitol, tradition says that a 
temple was built to Juno Moneta, according to thy vow, 0 
Camillus ! Before, it had been the house of Manlius,®® who 
formerly repulsed the arms of Gaul from Capitoline Jove. 
How gracefully — ^great Gods! had he fallen in that figlit, 
the defender of thy throne, 0 Jove, who sittest on high ! He 
lived, that he might die, condemned for aspiring to regal power. 
The credit of doing this, did protracted old age give to him. 

The same day is a festival of Mars whom the Capenian 
gate beholds, outside the Avails, situated close to the covered 
way. 

beds at Rntupium, in Kent, near the modern Sandwich, which were 
celebrated for the delicate flavour of the oysters found there. 

/oMia.] — ^Ver. 175. The bird here mentioned was the * Attagcn,* 
similar to our woodcock, the best flavoured of which came from Ionia. 
The Pigmies were a fabulous people of Thrace, who were but a foot and a 
half in height, and against whom the cranes are fabled to have waged con- 
tinual warfare. 

^ Manli'u3,'\ — ^Ver. 185, Marcus Manlius was the first to drive the 
Gauls from the battlements of Pome when they were entering the Capitol 
in the night, and, by raising the alarm, to save that last hope of the City. 
In remembrance of this, he received the surname of Capitolinus. Being 
of a turbulent disposition, he became an object of dislike to the Patricians, 
and was finally thrown from the Tarpeian rock, on the charge of aspiring 
to the sovereign power at Rome. Gower thu» renders this and the following 
line, little suspecting, perhaps, the anachronism that he was committing, — 

< There Manlius' house once stood; who did remove 
The Frenchmen's troops from Capitolian Jove.' 

Festival of Mars,’\-^ei, 191. On the Calends of June a sacrifice 
was offered to'Mars, outside of the Capenian gate. It is not clear whether 
the temple ^ Mars here mentioned waa, on the Appian road, or had a way 
^ding to it from the Appian road, which began at the Capenian gate. 
rPerhaps the * Tecta via’ was a covered way or arcade leading up to it. 
^nuaeutators arc at a loss for. the signification nere of the word * tecta.’ 
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Thee too, 0 Tempest,^ we acknowledge to have deserved 
a shrine, at the time wiien onr fleet w^ almost overwhelmed 
by the waves of Corsica. These memorials 5ai8ed by men 
are e.Tposed to our view. If you inquire as to the stars ; at 
that time rises the bird of Jove“ with its crooked beal<;* 

The next day summons the Hyades, the horns on the 
forehead"^ of the bull : and the ear^ is soaked with copious 
showers. 

Wlien twice the Moon has come, and Phmbus has twice re- 
peated his rising, and twice the standing corn has been ren- 
dered moist by the descent of the dew upon»it; on this day 
Bellona"^ is said to have been enshrined in the Etrurian war ; 
she, auspicious, ever favours Latium. Appius was the builder ; 
he, who, when peace was refused to Pyrrhus,'^® saw clearly 
in his mind : though^ as to his eyes, he was blind. A small 
open space-^ before the temple looks forth on the highest 

Mr. Stanford suggests ^ paved' as the meaning, a term especially applicable 
to the Appian way, which was so firmly paved with flint and cement that 
portions of it are still entire after a lapse of above two thousand years. 

Tempest.^ — ^Ver. 193. L. Scipio, the Consul, having conquered the 
island of Corsica, built a temple to the deity * Tempestas,' a.u.c. 495, in 
gratitude for his escape from a violent tempest while engaged in bis descent 
upon that island, 

23 The bird of Jbve.]— Ver. 196. On the evening of the Calends of 
June, the Constellation Aquila rises. 

2* The horns on ihe forehead.^-— Yer, 197. The Hyades are so called, 
as they are situated in the forehead of the Constellation Taurus; On the 
fourth of the Nones of June, the Hyades rise heliacally, accompanied with 
ram. 

25 Bcllona,'] — Ver. 201. A temple to Bellona, the Goddess of War, 

raised by Appius Claudius, during a battle in the Etrurian war, a.u.c. 
45S, and in tliis temple, which was near the Carmental gate, he erected 
the statues of his ancestors. Here the Senate gave audience to such 
foreign ambassadors as, from political motives, were not admitted into the 
city. 

2® Refused to Pyrrhus. — ^Ver. 203. When the Senate were inclining to 
make peace with Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, and to allow him to retain 
possession of his Italian conquests, Appius, who was then blind, had him* 
self conveyed to the Senate-house iu a litter, to dissuade them from 
wlopting that step. 

27 A small open space.^-r^et, 205. Before the temple of Bellona was 
a small open space, which reached to the upper part of the Baminian 
^cus. Here was a small column, and on proclaiming war against the 
enemy, the Fechdis (who combined in his person the character of priest 
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part of the Circus. There stands a column^ small indeed^ hut 
of no small fame. From this spot» is wont to be hurled by 
the hand, the ^ spear, the herald of war, ^hen it seems good 
that arms should be taken up against the monarch and against 
the nations. 

The other part of the Circus is secure under the guardian- * 
ship of Hercules,^ which honour, through the propliecy of the 
Eubman Sibyl, that God possesses. The season of the dedica- 
tion is the light-bearing day, which is before the Nones. If 
jou ask what is the mscription, it is, SjUa-'® sanctioned the 
building."’ 

I was inquiring wdiether I should attribute the Nones to 
Sancus, or to Fidins. or to thee, 0 Father Semo?“ when 
Sancus said to me, To whichever of them thou shalt assign 
it, 1 shall still hold the honour. I bear these three names ; 
*twas thus that Cure s w died."" Him then, the ancient Sabines 
presented with a temple, and enshrined him on the Quirinal 
hill. 

I have a daughter’^ (and long, I pray, may she survive my 
years), as long as she is m comfort I shall ever be happy. 
When I was wishful to bestow her on a son-in-law, I inquired 
what period was proper for the nuptial torch, and what time 
should be shunned. Then June was pointed out to me as 

and herald) tliraw a spear over the column into a field adjoining, called tlie 
'Agcr Hostilis/ to bignif\ mg the commencement of hobtilitics. lathe 
earl> da\s of Rome, when the hostile states were close at hand, the 
Femalis used to throw the spear into the enemy’s temtones. 

^ Hercules ] — ^ cr. 209. It ib doubtful whether there was one temple 
to Hercules, or two, m the rianhi.i in Circus. Neapohs thinks there were 
two ; the one mentioned in the tf \t, and another erected by Fulvius Nobi- 
lior, and repaired b\ Plulippus, as stated in hne 802 of this Book. 

*** SylluS] — ^\’’er. 212. S^lla, in his Censorship, approved, ‘probavit/ 
this temple of Hercules. Tiie Censois had the charge of the public build- 
ings and torn Dies, superintended thmr erection, aud inspected and sanc- 
tioned them wlien built. Sylla regarded Hercules With especial veneration, 
as, to that Drity he imputed his political success and the immensity of 
the wealth that he had acquired. 

O Father 5'cmo.]— Ver. 214. This deity wad named Sancus or 
Saugus, Sanctus, Fidiu<i or Dius Fiihus and Semo, and is generally sup- 
pose to have been the Sabine Hercules. Sk Augustine says that Sancus 
one of the kings of the Sabines, whom they hait deified. 

0 ^ A daughter,] — Ver. 220. The very little that Ifas come down tp tie 

f^conceming the daughter of the poet will be found mentioned in the Hfe of 
^*Oviil, sketched in the Introduction. 
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being, after the sacred Ides,®* lucky for brides, and lucky for 
their husbands. The first part of this month was found to 
be ill-suited for nuptials ; for thus did tlie holy wife of the 
Flamen Dialis say to me, “ Until the gently flowing Tiber®® 
shall have borne on his yellow waters, to the deep, the cleansings 
from the shrine of Ilian Vesta, it is not lawful for me to comb, 
with the box-wood, my shorn locks, nor to pare my nails with 
the knife, nor to approach my husband’s bed ; although he is 
the priest of Jove, and although to me he has been given by 
an eternal compact. Be not thou in any haste ; tliy daughter 
wiU marry more auspiciously when the shrine of Vesta, God- 
dess of the I/ofy Fire, shall be* graced with a cleansed floor. 

Tlie third Moon®^ after the Kones is said to remove Tjycaon, 
and the Bear has no more cause of alarm behind her. I re- 
member that it is at that time, 0 rolling Tiber, that I beheld 
thy games upon the sward of the Campus j^/artius. This is a 
holiday to those who drag the dripping nets, and who bait 
with tiny morsels the hooked brass 

The Mind®'* too is deified. We see shriues to the Mind, (hat 
were voted through fear of thy war, lreach(*roiis Carthaginian, 
Uarthaginiaii, thou hadst renewed the war, and all, in dismay at 

® J/ter the sacred Ides.’] — ^Ver. 223. It was not lucl^y to marry before 
the Ides of June; all the rest of the month was auspicious for that purpose. 

The gently Jlowing Tiber. — Ver. 227. Festus and Varro tell us 
that the garbage and cleansings of this temple n ere dcpo'iitcd in a phacc 
near the Capilolinc hill ; and, most probably, (iiolwillistanding what the 
poet here says), they are correct in the assertion. It is hard to believe 
that the Romans treated their Tiber as badly as we do our Thames. Gower 
thus renders this and the preceding line,— ^ 

* Till gilded Tih6r all the soil and trash 
Of Vesta’s temple into sea doth wash.’ 

^ The third Moon .^ — On the 7th of the Ides of June, Arctophylax or 
Bootes sets in the morning. Lycaon is here put for Areas, who was the 
grandson of Lycaon. See Book ii. 1. 153. 

** The Tiooked brasa.]— -Ver. 239, 240. Gower thus renders these lines, — 

* This is the, fisherman’s feast day, who tangle 
Fish in their nets, with those who use the angle.’ 

* The Mni2.]"*-Ver. 241. This temple is. supposed to have been daCi- 
eated shortly after the defeat of the Roman army at Lake ThraaymeikX\ 
'and the death of the Coxuul Ct Fhuni&iosi by the direction of the SfbylRvw 
books. 
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the death of tlic Consul, stood in dread of the Moorish arms.®' 
Terror had banished hope ; when the Senate made a vow to 
the Mind, and forthwith, more auspicious®® did she become. 
That day, on which the vow was performed for the Goddess, 
sees the approach of the Ides in six days from it. 

Vesta,®® bestow on us thy favour ! Now do wc open our 
lips in honour of thee, if it is lawful to do honour to thy sacri- 
fices. I was totally wrapt in my prayer ; I became sensible 
of tlic presence of the celestial Divinity, and the joyous ground 
reflected back the purple light. As for me, I saw thee not, 
0 Goddess — farewell to the fictions of the poets — ^l)y the eyes 
of man thou, w'ast not possible to be seen. But those things 
which I had not known, and as to which I W'as hitherto kept 
in entire ignorance, were known to me without the instruc- 
tion of any one. They say that Rome had kept the festivals * 
of Pales, four times ten in number, when the guardian of the 
sacred flame was received into her temple. This was the act 
of that peaceful king, than whom, no one more piously dis- 
posed, did the land of the Sabines ever bear. The shrines 
which you now see roofed with brass, then you might see 
covered with straw, and their walls w’^ere woven of the pliant 
osier. This little ^pot, which iiow^ supports the hall of Vesta, 
was in those days the vast palace of the unshaven Numa. 
Yet the shape of the temple which now remains is said to 
have been anciently the [same : and theire exists a reason for 
its figure worthy of our approval. Vesta is the same Divinity 
as the Earth *, the never-sleeping fire belongs to each. Tlie 
Earth and the Vestal fire represent their respective positions.'*® 

^ ’V The Modish arme.’l — ^Ver. 2-14. Livy tells us that there were Moors 
in the army of Hannibal ; but the poet most probably here employs the 
term to signify Africans generally. 

** More anspimn8.'\ — Vcr. 246. TIus is said in reference to the able 
conduct of Q. Kabius Maximus, snmamedvJCunctator/ ‘the delayer,’ who, 
by his masterly conduct, rescued Komc and Italy from the'subjugation so 
kdcly threatened byHannilial 

res**;]— Ver, 249. On the 5th of the Idoa the VesiaHa wpre cele- 

^^^peetive positiona, ]— V er. 26,$. He seems to mean, that' the temple 
being round, and the Vestal fire being in the midst.of it, the fire 
wa4 symbolicai of the position which the earth was then supposed to oc- 
cupy in the middle of the system. In the 26^ th line he says tjbat Vesta and > 
the Earth are the same ; but in line 290 he says that Vesta is fhd .^me as 

? ; and in other instances he seems iot be guilty of a similar confusida 
ideas. Perhaps Vesta may have been originally considered as the 
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The Earth, like a ball^‘ in shapey upheld by ho support, hangs, 
a mass, weighty as it is, in the surrounding air. Ita 
very roundness keeps ihis orb well poised, and there are no 
angles in it to press upon the parts external to it ; and since 
it has been placed in the very middle of the universe, and is 
touching no one side more or less than the othevy were it not 
round, then it would come nearer to one part than the other^ 
and the universe would no longer have the earth as a weight in 
the middle of it. Andy by way of ilhistrationy there stands a 
globe in.jthe citadel of Syracuse, suspended in the air,**- con- 
fined within a limited spaesy a little model of the boundless 
system ; aiid as far as the earth is distant from the top, so far 
is it from the bottom ; the roundness of its form produces 
this result. Similar is the form of the temple : in it, there is 
no projecting angle — a dome protects it from the showers of 
rain. 

You ask why the Goddess is worsbipj)ed by virgin attend- 
ants ? On this subject, too, I shall discover suitable reasons. 
They say that Juno and Citcs were born of the seed of Saturn, 
from Ops 5 Vesta was the third. The two former 'were wedded ; 
both arc stated to have become mothers ; one of the three re- 
mained without knowing man : what wonder is there if a 

phlogiston, or natural heat which pervades the earth, and by degrees she 
may thus have become confounded with the eartli itself. This is the more 
probable, as Vesta is sometimes styled the soul of the earth. However the 
point may be set Lied, this and the previous line arc full of difficulties, and 
are not very easily rendered intelligible. 

Like a halL'\ — Ver. 269. This and the next five lines are wanting 
in ail the MSS. but seven, and are considered by Gicrig to be spurious, 
though it is difficult to conceive for w'hat reason, as they are intelligible, 
and bear no marks of corrupt Latinity. - Mr. Keightley, however, agrees 
with Gierig’s opinion.. 

** In the air.] — Ver. 277- Mr. Keightley suggests, that * in aiire clause * 
may mean, * shut up in a glass-case.* The words may probably liave that 
meaning, and the suggestion is ingenious. They would not appear, how- 
ever, of necessity, to mean anytiiing more than that the model stood 
under cover, and not in the open air ; the air being not * apertum,’ or 
‘ open,' but ‘ clausum,' ‘ shut up,' — ^periiaps by four walls, and certainly by 
tha * tholus,' or dome, for a roof, ‘ Polus ' seems to mean ‘ the system/ 
wliich ^'a$ prob.'ibly represented on an exterior surface, within which the 
earth Jbuug (perhaps by a thread, or fine cord, in its centre) in the middle, 
ai^ consequently, as the poet says, on' all sides equi-distont from the sur- 
ri^djing system. The citadel of Syracuse was called Achradina ; and 
according to Athenseus, this model was kept. 
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virgin^ pleased with a virgin attendant, admits chaste hands 
'%hne to her sacrifidCs. And consider Vesta notliing else than 
the living flame ; you see that no bodies are produced by 
flame. In truth, then, she is a %ir^n, who neither yields nor 
receives the principles of conception, and who has like com- 
panions of her virgin state. Long did I, in my simplicity, 
imagine that there were statues of Vesta, but I afterwards 
ascertained that, there were none under her concave dome. 
The fire that has never been cjLtinguished lies hidden in that 
temple. Neither Vesta nor fire has any likeness. Ik its own 
strength docs the earth rest : from standing by her owrfltrength 
IS she named Vesta and similar may be the origin of her 
Grsecian appellation; butthehcarllideri\os its name [‘%cu8”] 
from the flames, and because it cherishes** all things: it 
formerly stood in the porch of the houses. From this I 
think that spot is called the “ Vcbtibnlc.’' It is from that cir- 
cumstance that we say in 2 )ra>er, “0 Vesta, thou who dost 
inhabit the forcmioat place.” Ileforc the hearths, it was the 
custom formerly 1o sit together on long b^uiclics,*'* and to be- 
lieve that the Gods were there at the hoard. Now, too, when 
sacred rites are performed to the ancient Vacuna/® they stand 
and hit before the hearths of Vaeuna. To our years has come 
down a relic of the ancient custom ; a clean platter bears the 
food sent as a present offered to Vesta. Behold ! the loaves of 

Is she named J — Xti, 200. llic pout b* re sijs,, that the name 
of Vc‘'ta i'i dem( d Ir mi thr t' o words * m Marc,’ * to stand by (her own) 
striMgih.' In this he is wion*, aa the woid is dcn\ed from the Greek 
nan.** of the Goddess, 'Eerreo, \ hich also sigiuli s ‘ a hearth/ and comes 
from the Greek sorb lo-rij/it, • u • taiid/ 

44 It cherishes ] — Ver, 301. He says that ‘f'vrns' is derived from the 
verb ‘fin 00 / ‘to rherish/ or ‘ warm / because the hearth, by the aid of 
flame sends forth heat 

45 Long betiches.'] — Vcr. 305. The poet refere to early times, when 
people eat «in benches to take their maals, bc^re the custom of reclining 
on coaches, on those occasions, had been introduced from the East. He 
means to say, that as they sat near cue Are, they considered Vesta (who 
was represented by it) and the Lares, or Penates (whose shrine was close 
by), were joining in the meal. 

44 Anount raeunaJ] — Ver. 307* She was the Goddess of Leisure and 
Indolence, and is supposed to have been a Sabine deity, some, she is 
identified with Diana, Ceres, or Venus ; and by others with Minerva, or 
Victory. The husbandmen worshipped her, after the gatheHiiftitl of the 
harvest, that they might, through her fkvestr, tditain a winter el repose. 
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bread hang down from the aases bedecked^with garlands, and • 
the wreaths of flowers cover the rough nuU-stonft. In former' 
times the peasants were wont to parch their spelt only in 
ovens ; and hence ihe Goddess of the kiln^^ has her own rites. 
The hearth itself used to bake the bread placed beneath the 
ashes, and broken tiles were strewed along the warm floor. 
From that circumstance, does the baker reverence the hearth, 
and Vesta, the mistress of the hearths, and the same does the 
ass, whiyh turns round the mill-stones rough as the pumice. 
Shjill I Ifess it by, or shall I tell thy disgrace, ruddy Priapus 
It is a short story, but full of fun. Cybele, with her brow 
crowned with turrets, invites to her feast the eternal Gods. 
She invites, too, the Satyrs and the Nymphs, Deities of the 
country. Silenus comes, too, though no one had invited him. 
It is not lawful, ^twere tedious, too, to relate the banquet of 
the Gods ; a sleepless night ia spent over copious draughts of 
wine. Some are carelessly w'andering in the vales of the shady 
Ida ; some arc lying down, and resting their limbs on the 
soft herbage. Some are disporting upon some. Sleep lays her 
hand : some join hands, and then wdth active foot they beat 
tlie ground. Vesta is lying down, and, free from fear, she enjoys 
quiet repose, supporting her head, rechning just as it was, on 
a tuft of grass. But the ruddy keeper of the gardens is now 
chasing both Nymphs and Goddesses, and turns his wan- 
dering steps, first in this direction, then in that. He spies 
Vesta, too ; whether he took her for a Nymph, or whetlier he 
knew that she was Vesta, is a matter of doubt ; he himself 
declares that he did not know her. He conceives impure 
hopes, and stealthily attempts to approach her, and with a 
palpitating heart he advances on tiptoe. By chance the old 

The Goddess of the jb7n.]— Ver. 314. For an account of the rites of 
the Goddess Fornax, see Book ii. 1. 525. 

Priapus.] — Ver. 319. This story is so like that of the nymph Lotis, 
Book i. 1.^391, that it is difficult to ima^ne why the poet should repeat 
it; except that it is here introduced in connexion with Vesta. 

49 Are Ver. 329, 330. Gow^er thus renders these 

* Some sport, ^ome snort ; some arm-in-arm a round 
Do make, and nimbly trip it on the ground.' 

iJm 233^ 234 he renders thus— • 

* But tawny Prlap up and down there traces, 

And peers on all the Goddesses aad lasses.' 
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man Silcnus had left the ass on which he liad rode^ near the 
bank of a gently murmuring stream. The God of the extended 
Hellespont is about to commence his project, when, with an 
unseasonable noise, the ass brays aloud. Alarmed at this 
harsh sound, the Goddess arises. AU the company run to 
the same spot: he escapes through their indignant hands. 
Lampsacus^“ is wont to sacrifice this animal to Priapus: 
aptly, too, do we consign to the flames the entrails of the tell- 
tie ass. Him dost thou, 0 grateful Goddess, adorn with 
necklaces made of loaves at that time, /oo, the mill-stones, 
in idleness, cease their grating noise. I will tell what means 
the altar of Jupiter Pistor,^- on the height of the Tliuiiderer, 
more glorious in its renowui than in its actual value. The 
Capitol, beleaguered, wus pressed hard by the savage Gauls : 
tlie extreme length of the siege had caused a famine. Jupiter 
having called the Gods to his royal throne, saj^s to Mars, ‘^Do 
thou begin.” Forthwith he ansAvers, Is it unknoAvn to thee, 
forsooth, what is the present fortune of my people ; and does 
this pang of my soul need the A'oice of complaint ? If, how- 
ever, thou requircst that I should, in a word, relate their w'oes 
in conjunction with their disgrace ; Home now lies at the foot 
of an Alpine foe. Is this the city, 0 Jupiter, to which had 
been promised the sovereignty of the Avorld ? Is it this tliat 
thou "wast to impose as a ruler upon the earth ? Already has 
she crushed the people in her vicinity, and the arms of Etruria. 
In their full career were our hopes ; now, from her very home, 
has she been expelled. We have seen the veterans graced by 
many a triumph, adorned with their embroidered garments, 

“ Vcr. 3 15,346. These lines are considered to be spurious 

by Heinsius and other commentators. The following is Gower's quaint 
tramlation of them : — 

* The Lampsaccnes to him the assc do kill ; 

This tell-tale’s g—ts are fitly broiled stilL* 

Kecklaces made qf loaves.’] — ^Ver. 347. He says, in gratitude 
for the service done by the ass to Vesta on this occasion, it was the cus- 
tom, at her festival, to give that animal a day of rest, and a necklace made 
of loaves. It is not clear whether the necklace was formed of one entire 
loaf, baked in the form of a ring, or whether it was made of a number of 
small cakesT or loaves strung together. 

Jupiter Pis/or.]— Ver. 350. Literally, * Jupiter the Baker/ Tina 
God is mentioned only by this author and Lactantiua. 
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fall under tlie slaughtering hand, in the haJls^® bedecked with 
brass. We have vseen the pledges of the Ilian Vesta” trans- 
ferred from their abode to another retreat ; clearly, they be- 
lieve that some Gods“ do exist. But if they only took notice 
that the spot where ye Gods inhabit on the Capitoline heights, 
and so many of your mansions are invested in blockade ; if so, 
J say, they would surely know 'that there no longer exists any 
benefit in their worship of the Gods, and that the frankincense 
offered with the anxious hand is lost. Oh! would that an 
opportunity for the fight were given to them ! Let them take 
arms ; and if they cannot conquer, why let them perish. Now 
destitute of food, and dreading an inglorious death, a rabble 
of barbarians is beleaguering them, cooped up on their own 
hill. Then Venus, and Quirinus graced with his staffs'* and 
his kingly robe, and Vesta, pleaded many things in behalf of 
tlieir Latium. Jupiter siii^ in reply, “ All of us are concerned 
in common for these walls, and conquered Gaul shall suffer 
retribution. Do thou, Vcsla, but effect, that of those pro- 
visions which are scarce, there should be thought to be a 
superabundance, and desert not tliy own abode. Whatever 
ungrouud grain there is, let the hollow machine bruise it, 
and, kneaded with the hand, let the hearth harden it upon the 
fire.'* He had given his commands, and the Virgin, the 
daughter of Saturn, assents to the orders of her brother. 

In the haHs,'\ — Ver. 363. Floras tells us, that on the imiption of 
the Gauls, the Senators devoted themselves to the Manes, in the Forum, 
and then retired to their houses, there to await their fate. Plutarch and 
Livy inform us that they wefe slain in the Forum. 

The Ilian Vesta,'] — ^Ver. 365. The sacred lire, and other holy tilings 
in the temple of Vesta, were conveyed from Rome to Caere, a town of 
Etruria, where those who fled with thejn were hospitably entertained. 
The people of Caere received the freedom of the city of Home by way of 
recompense for their, pious hospitality. 

That some Gods,] — ^^^e^. 366. The meaning of this somewhat ob- 
scure passage seems to be — ^Although the Romans find themselves de- 
' Wted by us, yet from the care which they still take of the sacred thiilgs 
of Vesta, it is clear that they believe in her existence at least. , 

“ With his stqjST.] — ^Ver. 375. ' Lituus ' properly means a staff with a 
curved top, used by the augurs in pointing to the heavens, the fonn of 
which is still retained in the crosier of the bishops. 

^ The hollow machine.] — Ver. 381. The miU is so called here, proha* 
from the circumstance that the lower atone was somewhat hoUowa^ 
nvoemce it was called * catillus/ which properly ttgnifles * a dish.' 

q2 
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'Twas now the hour of midnight : toil had brouglit sleep to the 
chiefs. Jupiter chides them, and, with his holy lips, he sig- 
nifies to tliem his wishes ; “ Eise ye, and, from the top- 
most towers, hurl down into the midst of the enemy that suc- 
cour which least of all ye prefer to resign.” Sleep departs, 
and, in agitation, by reason of these strange dark sayings, they 
make incpiirics what succour it is that they would be un- 
willing, and yet that they are ordered to resign ? Lo ! it 
seems to them that it is bread. They hurl down the gifts 
of Ceres ; thrown down, they rattle over helmets and long 
bucklers. All hope that they could be overcome through 
famine, deserts the enemy. The foe being repulsed, a marble 
altar is erected to Jupiter Pistor. 

It chanced that I was returning from the festival of Vesta, 
by that way by which the new street is now joined to the 
Homan Forum. I saw a matron coming along down it with 
bare feet ; I wus surprised, and, in sUence, I made a pause. 
An old "woman who lived near the place perceived my asto-^ 
nhhmentt and, requesting me to be seated, she addressed me, 
shaking her j^flr/^fer/head, in a tremulous voice : — ‘‘ This place, 
where now are the markets, /omer/y fenny marshes covered ; a 
ditch was here swdmming with water, from the overflowing of 
the river. That spot formed the Curtiaii lake*'® ■which now 
supports the altars on dry ground ; His now dry ground, but 
once it was a lake. In the spot \vhere the Vclabra®'"' are 7mo 

The Curtian lake,'\ — ^Ver. 403. In early times, the valleys between 
the lalls of Borne were often rendered swampy, and almost impassable, 
through the frequent inundations of the Tiber. The spot called the ‘Cur- 
tius Lacus * received its name from some heroic act there performed by a 
soldier named Curtius ; but there are doubts as to the period when that 
name was first given. Some suppose that it was so called from Marcus 
Curtius, who there exhibited bifc heroism by leiiping into the yawning 
gulf, a sell devoted sacrifice for the benefit of his country; wliilc otheu^ 
understand it to refer to Mettus Curtius, a Sabine soldier, who withstood 
the Homans on this spot, and lost his horse in the marsh. It retained 
the name * Lacus,’ for centuries after it had been drained, and had * sup- 
ported the altars on dry ground.' 

The Velabra.] — Ver. 405. The * Via Nova,* or * New way,* led 
from the streets called * Velabra ' into the interior part of Borne* The 
greater, and the less * Velabrum,' lay between the Palatine and Capitoline 
hilts : ofl, fruits, and other commodities were there sold in booths, or under 


veho,' * to carry,' because in early times that part Was traversed in boat! ; 
which mode of carnage also was called ' Vdatura/ 
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vont to lead the processions into the Circus, nought was there 
then but willows and dense reeds. Ofttimes does the reveller 
sing, as he is returning homeward through the waters of tlie 
suburbs, and passes his drunken jokes upon the sailors. Not 
yet had the Gody he who adapts himself to various forms, re- 
ceived a name from the turning aside of the river.®^ Here, too, 
there was a sacred grove, dense with bulrushes and reeds, and 
a marsh not to be approached with covered feet. The stand- 
ing waters have been drained off ; its own bank confines the 
stream, and now the ground is dry ; yet still is the custom kept 
up.’* She had told me the cause. “ Farewell, most worthy 
dame,” said I; ^‘tranquil be the remainder of thy days.”*'^ 
The rest that I shall telly I learned long since in the days of 
my cliildhood ; but it must not on that account be passed over 
by me. Ilus,*"* the descendant of Dardanus, had just built his 
new walls : the wealthy Ilua still held the sovereignty of Asia. 
The heavenly statue of the armed Minerva^ is believed to have 
fallen on the heights of the city of Ilus : to sec it was my 

Turning aside of the river,"] — ^Vcr. 410. On this spot, in a street 
called the Etrurian IStreei, there was a statue of Vorluiiiniis, or Vertum- 
ims, a Gorl of Etruria, lie received tliis name from having, on an inun- 
dation, changed llic course of the river; ‘Verto' signifying Mo turn.' 
■The poet makes allusion to the variety of forms which 'sverc assumed by 
Vertuinnus while W'ooing the nymi)h Pomona, which story he relates in 
the Mrli 1)ook of tlie Metamorphoses, 1. 637. According to some, he was 
the God of the autumnal fruits ; and, according to others, of merchan- 
dize ; wliile others suppose him to have been the God who presided over the 
thoughts of mankind, and thus account for the fickleness and versatility 
which W'crc his characteristics. 

Remaimhr of thy days,] — ^Ver. 415,416. Gower gives the follow- 
ing quaint translation of these lines ; — 

* She cuded. Farewell, good old soul, said I ; 

Maist thou spend all thy old dayes roenily.' 

Ilus.] — ^^"er. 420. He was the great grandson of Dardanus, and built 
a considerable part of the city of Troy. 

^ The armed Minerva.] — ^Ver. 421. This statue was called the ‘ Pal- 

ladium.’ It was supposed to have faUeu from Heaven, aud being de- 
posited in Troy, was brought thence to Italy, as the poet here says, either 
by ASneas, Diomedes, or Ulysses ; though the credit of having so done is 
^stinctly given by most writers to jEneas. By some it is described as a 
wooden statue of the Goddess, about three cubits high, holding in her 
Tight hand a pike, and in her left a distaff ; by others it is said to have 
b«9n made of the boues of Pelops. It w» deposited near the sacredfire, 
in the temple of Vesta, at Rome. 
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care. I saw the temple and the spot : they are still left to 
Troy ; hut Rome has the image of Pallas. Smintheus®^ is 
consulted, and in the gloom of a shady grove he utters these 
words, with a voice that never deceives : — “ Preserve the God- 
dess that conics from the skies, and ye will preserve your 
city : with herself, she will transfer the empire of the place.” 
Ilus preserves her, and keeps her shut up in the heights of his 
citadel, and the care of her descends to his son Laomedon. 
Badly guarded was she under Priam ; thus wished she that it 
should he, from the time w'hcn her beauty was impugned by 
the judgment of his son. Either the descendant of Adrastus,®*^ 
or Ulysses, skilled in theft, or else the pious iEneas, is 
said to have carried her away : the perpetrator of the deed is 
unknowm ; the image itself is Roman ; Vesta protects her, 
because she w'atches all things with her unceasing light. Oh ! 
how great was the dread of the Senators, at the time when the 
temple q/* Vesta was burned, and she herself was almost over- 
whelmed by her own ruins ! The sacred fires were burning 
with the accursed ones ; and the sacrilegious flames were min- 
gling with the pious. Her priestesses, astounded, w^ere weep- 
ing with dishevelled locks : their very fear had depiived their 
bodies of strength. Metellus flics forward into the midst, and, 
with a loud voice, he cries, Haste to the rescue 1 tears afford 
no help. Remove the pledges of destiny with your virgin 
hands ! By the hand, and wot by vows, must they be rescued. 
Woe is me! Po ye hesitate?”,®® says he. He saw that they 
wrerc hesitating, and that in their dismay they had fallen down 
on their knees. lie takes up some water, and, raising his 
hands, he says, '' Forgive me, ye holy things 1 Though a man, 

I will enter the shrines which ought not by man to be entered. 
If this be a crime, then full upon me faU the penalty of my 
sin, and at the cost of my life let Rome be redeemed.” He 

^ Smintheits,"] — ^Ver. 425. This was an e^thet of Apollo, derived 
cither from ‘ Sminthus,' a village near Troy, or from ‘ Sminthus,' of 
* Sminthea,’ the Phrygian name for a mouse or rat ; which, at the inter- 
cession of his priest Chryses, when his gardens and orchards were much, 
infested by them, he had driven away and extirpat^. 

® Descendant of Adrasius,'\ — Ver. 433. Diom'ed^s, the son of Tydeua 
by Deiphyle, the daughter of Adrastus, King of Argos. 

« Do ye hesitate ?]— Ver. 447, 448. Gower thus renders these lines :-r- 
* O heavens ! D’ye stand ? Them in a stam he sees, 

And in amazementfairn upon their knees.’ 
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said, and he burst in. The Goddess, carried off, approved of 
the deed; and by the devotedness of her Priest®^ was she saved. 
Now, happily do ye glow, ye sacred fires, under Caesar. Now 
the fire both is, and will be, upon Ilian shrines ; and while he 
is our chief, no priestess wUl be told of as having defiled her 
fillets, or will be buried alive in the earth. Thus perishes the un- 
chaste one,®** inasmuch as she against w'hom she has sinned is 
heaped upon her; for the Earth and Vesta are the same deity. 

On this day did Brutus gain a surname from the Callaican 
foe,®** and stain with blood the Spanish soil. Sometimes, for- 
sooth, is sorrow mixed wdth rejoicings ; lest the festal day 
should delight the people to their very hearts’ content, and 
leave nothing for them to desire. Crassus, near the Euphrates, 
lost his eagles, his son, and his soldiers ; and, last of all, was 
himself consigned to death. Parthian ! why dost thou exult? ” 
said the Goddess. “ Those standards thou shalt restore, and 
there sli*all be an avenger to take satisfaction for the death of 
Crassus.” But as soon as the violets arc taken off from the 
long-eared asses, and the rough millstones grind the grain of 
Ceres, the mariner, sitting in his bark, says, ‘‘We shall see 
the Dolphin,"® when the damp night, having chased away the 
day, shall have set in.” 

Now, Phrygian Tithonus, thou complainest that thou art de- 
serted by thy bride, and the watchful light-bearing star of the 
morn comes forth from the eastern waves. Go in procession, 
good matrons, — the Matralia is your festival, — and offer the 
yellow cakes to the Theban Goddess.’^ There is an open space ad- 

Devotedness of her Priest.'] — ^Ver. 454. Metellus lost his sight in 
the flames : in consequence of which he was allowed to come to the 
Senate-house in a chariot (an honour never before bestowed on any one), 
and a statue was erected to him in the Capitol. 

The unchaste, one.'] — 459. Allusion is here made to the punish- 
ment of being buried alive, which was awarded to the Vestal who was 
found guilty of a violation of her vows of chastity. 

® Callaican foe."] — Ver. 461. On the day of the Vestalia, D. Junius 
' Brutus overcame the Callaici, a people of the north-west of Spain, whose 
chief city was Calle, now Oporto, on the river Durius, now Douro. 

The Dolphin.'] — Ver. 471. On the 4th of the Ides of June, the 
day after the Vestalia, the Dolphin rises in the evening. The termination 
of the festival is signified by the garlands l)eing taken off the asses, and 
their being set to work again at ttuning the mdl-stones. 

71 Theban Qoddess *] — ^Ver. 476. The Goddess Plater Matuta is here 
identified by the poet with Ino, daughter of Cadmus, the founder of 
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joining to the bridges and the great Circus, which derives its 
name from an ox placed there. Here, on this morn, they say 
that the sceptred hands of Servius gave a temple^^ to Mother 
Matuta. As to what Goddess she is, why she keeps hand- 
maidens afar from the thresholds of her temple (for she does 
keep them away), and why she requires the toasted cakes, 
Bacchus, with thy hair crowned with clusters and 'wreathed 
with ivy, if this family be tliine, do thou guide the course of 
my bark. Through Jove’s compliance with her request ^ Scmelc 
had been consumed ; Ino received thee, 0 child, and carefuUy 
reared thee 'with her best attention. Juno was enraged, be- 
cause she was bringing up the child that was snatched from 
the womb ^ a concubine of Jove. But, in good truth, he was the 
offspring of her sister."^® On this account, Athnmas is haunted 
by the Furies and l)y false imaginings, and tliou diest, infant 
Learchus, by tlic hand of thy father. The sorrowing mother 
had now buried the corpse of Learchus, and had performed all 
the rites due to the dismal pile. Shej too, bounds forward just ' 
as she is, with her locks torn in funereal woe, and snatches thee, 
Melicerta, from thy cradle. There is a spot contraeted within 
a narrow compass, — ^two seas it dashes back, and one tract 
of land is beaten by two tides. Thither she comes, embracing 
her son in her maniac arms, and plunges him, along with her- 
self, from the high summit of the cliff into the deep. Un- 
harmed, Panope and her hundred sisters receive them, and 

Thebes, who was deified under the name of Lcucotiiea. Reference has 
hcen already made to the story of Ino and Melicerta, and llelle and 
Fliryxus, in Book ii. 1. 628, and l>ook iii. 1. 859. 

Gave a tcmpleJ] — Ver. 480. The poet says that Serviiis Tullius 
built the teinjile of Mater Matuta, in ,the Forum Boarium, or Ox Market, 
which was near the Palatine bridge' and the Circus Maximus. There was 
a brazen statue of a bull in this market<>place. 

, Offspring of her w/er.] — Ver. 487, 488, Gower thus renders these 

lines 

' Vex^d Juno swelTd, that she, the strumpet gone, 

Should nurse her brat ; yet Hwas her sister’s sonne.’ 

74 There is a spot,] — ^Ver. 495. The poet here describes the Isthmus 
of Corinth, whence Ino plunged into, the sea. It was very narrow, the 
space between the iEigean and Ionian seas not being more than about six 
miles in width. 

Panope.] — Ver. 499. She was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
^and sister of the Nereids. 
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with a gently gliding pace they bear them through their 
realms. Not yet does Leucothoe — not yet docs that boy 
Palgemon’® possess the mouth of Tiber, abou&ding with its 
eddies. There was a sacred grove s whether it is called, the 
Grove of Semele, or of Stimula,’' is a matter of doubt ; they 
say that the Bacchanals’® of Ausonia inhabited it. Of these, 
Ino enquires what nation that is ? She hears that they are 
Arcadians, and that Evander wields the sceptre of the place. 
Concealing her divinity, Juno, the daughter of Saturn, insi- 
diously urges on the Latian Bacchanals by deceiving words: — 
“ 0, people — too credulous,"® and utterly mad ! This stranger 
comes, no friend to our choirs. By fraud she seeks and en- 
deavours to become acquainted with the ceremonial of our 
rites ; she has with her a pledge by which she can pay the 
penalty.” Hardly has she ceased ; the Bacchanals fill the air 
with their bowlings, their locks streaming down their shoul- 
dcris ; they lay hands upon her, and strive to tear away the 
babe ; she invokes those Gods whom, as yet, a btrangcr, she 
know's not. ^‘Ye Gods, and ye men of this place, assist a 
mother in her distress !” Her cries re-echo among the neigh- 
bouring crags of the Aventine. The hero of had just 
driven to the bank of the' river his Iberian cow^s ; he hears 
her, and in haste pursues his way towards the sounds. At 
the approach of Hercules, those who, but a moment before, 
were preparing to offer violence, turn their cowardly backs 

Palatnion,"] — Vci, 501. As Ino, when deified, received the names of 
Leucothoe and Matuta, so was Melicerta called by the Greeks, Palaimon, 
by the Latins, Portiiuus. 

57 Stimula,'] — Vcr. 503. There was a Goddess of this name, in whose 
grove the orgies of Bacchus were celebrated, until they were discontinued 
by order of the Senate, on account of the gross irregularities discovered 
to have been committed there. 

The BaccJi€(nals.'\ — Ver. 504. Literally, the ‘ Mmnaaes,' or * frantic' 
votaries of Bacchus. 

^ TJ Too Ver. 509, 510. Gower gives the following trans» 

iation of these lines : — 

' * 0 simple souls ! 0 s.ensclesse folk and blind ! 

D'ye take this vagrant huzzie for your friend V • 

^ The hero of (Eta.'] — Ver. 519. Hercules is so called here prolep. 
terally, or by anticipation, because he ordered his bodyio be burned, after 
Sis decease, on Mount CEta, in Thessaly. At^the paiod mentioned in the 
text, he was driving the oxen which he had token from Gcryoii, King of 
Iberia, or Spain. 
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in womanish flight. He says, "What sceke8t thou in this 
spot, aunt of Bacchus?” for he Lid recognized her: "Docs 
the same Deify that harasses me, harass thee also ?” Partly 
‘she informs him ; as to some part of her story ^ the presence 
of her son is a check %tpon her, and she is ashamed tliat in her 
frenzy she has resorted to crime. Fame, swift as she is, flies 
about with flapping wings ; and ofttimes, Ino, is thy name on 
her lips. As the guest of Carmentis, thou art sjiid to have en- 
tered a faithfid abode, and to have broken tliy protracted fast. 
The priestess of Tegcoja®’ is said to have given to thee cakes 
liastily made with her own hand, and baked upon a humed 
hearth. And so at the present day, on the festival of the 
Matralia, arc cakes pleasing to her; this rustic courtesy was 
more plcjising than all the appliances of art. " Now,” she says, 
" do thou, a pro])hetoss, unseal the decrees of destiny as thou 
mayst be plwi'^ed ; add this favour, I pray, to tliy hospitable 
reception of itic.” But little delay is there : the prophetess 
receives the inspiration of the Deities of the heavens, and be- 
comes filled w’ith the God throughout her entire soul. On a 
sudden, scarcely could you recognize her, so much more holy, 
and so much more stately did she seem than the moment be- 
fore. " Tidings of joy will I sing ; rejoice, Ino, that thou 
hast ended thy" toils,” she said, "and ever be present, propi- 
tious to this nation ! A Deity of the ocean slialt thou be : the 
deep, too, shall receive thy son ; amid our seas take ye both. 
another name. * LcucothoS shalt thou be called by the Greeks ; 
Alatuta by our nation; thy son shall have universal sway over 
the harbours.*” Him whom we shall call Portunus, his own 
tongue shall call Palsenioji. Go ye both, I pray, propitious 

She informs him.'] — Ver. 526, 526. Gower thus renders these 
*ines— 

* Part tells she ; part the pres^ce of her fonne 
Withheld. She*s sham’d for thoRj^ mad tricks were done.* 

Priestess of Ver. 531 — 534. 'Hie following is Gower’s 

translation — 

*The holy woman 'made a fire in hast, 

Aild bak'd a bisket for her quick repast. 

* ' Hence in her roatrals bake tbdy biskets dry ; 

No art pleas’d her like that tight houswifiy.’ 

* Over the harhours.y—yex. 546. The poet here implies that Meli- 
certa rec^ved his name * Portunus’ from tlie harbours, <portus,' which he 
waN to take under his protection. 
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to these our lauds.” They nodded their assent. Truth at- 
tended her promise : they ended their labours : they, changed 
their names : the one is a God, the other a Goddess. You en-’ 
quire why she forbids the handmaids to approach ; she hates 
them, and if she permits me, I will sing the origin of her hate. 
Daughter of Cadmus, one of thy female servants was wont 
ofttimes to submit to the embraces of thy husband. The faith- 
less Athamas wooed her by stealth. From her he learned that 
grain subjected to tlie tire was given out to the husbandmen. ' 

(ixieen Jiersclf denied that she did this, but rumour has given * 
reception to the story ; this is the reason why this class of 
servants are (jbjects of her hatred. But let not the fond 
mother offer up to her, prayers for her own family ; she her- 
self seems to have been hut an unhappy parent. With more 
fortunate results, ye will entrust to her the offspring of another; 
she was more beneficial to Bacchus than she was to her own 
children. It is reported that this Goddess said to thee, 0 Bu- 
tilius/^ Wliither dost thou hasten on my festival? A Consul, 
thou shalt fall, by the hand of the Marsian foe.” The event 
accorded witli her words ; and the empurpled stream of Tole- 
nus ran with his waters mingled with gore. The next year 
came : on the same mom^® the slaughter of Didius^'’' redoubled 
the success of the foe. The same day®® is thine, 0 Fortune;®® 

^ Dauyhter of Cadmus.] — ^Ver. 553, This appears to be a very absurd 
story. Plutarch tells ns that a female servant used to be admitted into 
her temple, but only for the purpose of being soundly flogged by the ma- 
trons. He adds, that no jEtolian was admitted into the temple of Leu- 
cothca at Clironca, as the favorite of Athamas was an iEtolian by birth. 

‘‘5 jRutiliiis.] — Vcr. 563. On the day of the Matralia, in the Marsian 
or Social war, the Consul P. Dutilius Lupus was slain near the Tolenus, 
a river flowing from the Marsian into the Sabine territory. 

** On the same moraJj-^Yer, 567. ‘ Pallantide.* Literally, * the kins- 
woman of Pallas an epithet t>f Aurora, the Goddess of the Morning, 
who was the cousin of Pallas, one of the Titans. 

Didius.] — Vcr. 568. Appian informs us that Didius was Praetor 
during the Mai'sian or Social war ; hut we have no record of his defeat and 
death, which are probably here referred to. 

88 The same day.] — ^Ver. 669, 570^ Gower thus quaintly translatea' 
these lines— 

* Thine, Fortune, is this day, this place, this founder. 

But who's tliat statue wrapt up in a gown there 
In good truth, 1(lic translator was not a respecter even of rhyme on all oc« 
sasions ! 

O Ver. 569. On thp same day with the temple of 
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ilys same tlic builder ; the same the site. But who is this that 
lies hid beneath the garments®® covering him '? It is Serviua : 
for this much is agreed upon ; but various reasons are assigned 
for his concealment, and they leave me uncertain in my own 
mind. While the Goddess timidly confesses her stolen loves, 
and blushes that she, a daughter of heaven, had submitted to 
the embrace of a mortal, for she was inflamed with love, being 
seized with a violent passion for the Icing, and in- the case of 
this man alone she proved herself not blind. — By night she was 
wont to enter his abode through a little window, from whieh 
circumstance the gate bears the name of Fcncstella.®^ Now is she 
ashamed, and she covers with a veil those beloved f(?atures, 
and the face of the king is hidden by many a gown. Or is it 
rather the truth, that after the death of Tullius the people 
were shocked hy the death of their peaceful chiefs No 
bounds were then set to their grief; at sight of his statue 
their sorrow increased, until they concealed it by putting 
gowns over it. The third reason must be sung by me in a 
wider space ; yet shall I keep my steeds within the narrowest 
limits as I drive. Tullia having effected her marriage, the 
wages of iniquity, was wont to urge her lord with these words : 

What boots it that we arc equally matched /// ginit, thou, 
with the murder of my sister, and I, with the blood of thy 
brothci’, if now a life of piety contents us 1 ]\Iy liusband and 
thy wife should both have lived, if we WTre to dare no greater 
crime than this ? The life and the kingdom of my father I 
present to thee as my dowry ; if thou art a man, go and exact 
the benefits of my dower, tliat I tell thee of. Crime is worthy 
of a king ; slay tliy father-in-law, and seize the throne, and 
do thou stain both our hands with my father’s blood.” Goaded 
on by such w ords, he, a private person, had now taken his seat 
on the lofty throne: in amazement, the multitude takes to arms. 

Matuta, by the same person, Servius Tullius, and in the same place, the 
Forum Boarium, or ox-market, the temple of FortunaVirilis was dedicated. 

Beneath the garments.] — Vcr. 570. We arc tola by Dionysius that 
this statue was of wood gUt, and that two togas were thrown over it. 
Varro speaks of the statue thus covered, as though it lutd been that of the 
Goddess herself. 

Fencslella,] — Ver. 578. He tells us that the Goddess Fortune used to 
pay her nightly visits to Servius through a ^iidow, and that, in comnsje- 
moratioii thereof, of the gates of the city was called ‘ Porta Fenea- 
tella,’ from the word * fenestra,' ‘ a window.' 
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Bloodshed and slaughter are the consequence, and feeble 
age is overpowered. The son-in-law, Tarquinius Superbus, 
wields the sceptre that he has won from his father-in-law. 
The 1iW(j iiirnsclf, slain at the foot of the Esquilice, where his 
palace was, i’ell, weltering in his blood, on- the hard ground. 
His daughtiu’, about to enter thh home of her father, was 
passing' in her chariot, lofty and impudent, through the 
middle of the street. The charioteer, soon as he beheld the 
body, bursting into tears, stopped short ; with such words as 
these did she reproach him : ‘*Are you going on? ’- or are you 
awaiting tJio bitter reward of your affection ? Drive, I tell 
you, the wlicels over his very face, Avhether they will go or 
not.’’ A sure evidence of this deed, from her the street w'as 
called “The Accursed,”®^ and that transaction is thereby im- 
pressed with a lasting mark. Yet, after this, she dared to 
touch the temple that was the memorial of Jier father : won- 
ders, truly, but still facts, do I relate. There was a statue, 
the resemblance of Tullius, sitting on a throne ; this is said, 
with its hands, to liavc covered its eyes ; and a voice was heard, 
“ Cover ye my countenance, that it behold not the impious 
face of my daughter.” He was covered with the garment pre- 
sented to him ; Fortune forbade it to be removed, and thus 
from her temple did she speak : ** That day, on wliich, with 
unveiled features, Seryius shall first be uncovered, shall be the 
first of tll(^ departure from shame.” Forbear, ye matrons, to 
touch the forbidden garments ; it is enough to utter prayers 
with the voice of w orship ; and may he who Was the seventh 
king®* in our city, ever keep his head concealed in the Komaii 
garb. This temple w'^as burned by fire ; yet did the flames 
spare that statue ; Mulciber himself gave his aid to his son. 
For Vulcan was the Father of Tullius ; Ocrisia was his mother, 
a woman of Corniculum,®® remarkable for her beauty. Her, 

“ Going on."] — Ver. 607, 608, Gower thus translates these lines— 

^ ‘ Drive on, or Pll pay you for your foolish zeal ; 

Run o’er, I say, his carkasse with the wheel.’ 

Accursed.] — ^Ver. 609. Dionysius says, that before this tragic oc- 
currence, that street or road was called ‘the Happy;’ Livy calls it the 
• Virbian,’ and Festus * the Orbian way.’ 

The seventh Ver. 624. That is to say, by reckoning, as one 

of the kings, Titus Tatius the Sabine, who r^gned jointly with Romulus. 

^ €ormculum.y--~\et. 628. This was a town in the Latian territorv 
whkh was taken by the Romans, on which occask>u Ocrisia, the mother oi 
Servius Tullius, became a captive. 
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Tanaquil, having ^aly performed the sacred rites, ordered, in 
company with herself, to pour the wine on the decorated altar. 
Here among the ashes either W'as, or seemed to be, a form of 
obscene sliape ; but such it really was. Being ordered so to do, 
tlie captive submits to its embraces; conceived by hci*, JServius has 
the origin of his birth from* heaven. Ilis father allorded the 
proof, at the time when he touched his head witli the gleaming 
fire, and a flame, rising to a point, blazed upon liis locks. 

Thee, too, 0 Concord,'-’® does Livia enshrine in a gorgeous 
temple, thee, -whom she bestowed upon her beloved hus- 
band. But know, generations to come, that wlicz'c the 
portico of Livia now is, once stood the building of an immense 
house. One house w'as the work of a whole city; and it 
occupied a space, a smaller than -which many towns contain 
\iithiii their walls. This was levelled with the ground, under 
no accusation of one aiming at sovereign power, but because, 
by its gorgeousness, it was deemed injurious to piiUic virtue, 
Cmsar had the moral courage to level so vast a pile of build- 
ings; and himself, the heir to it, to lose so much jiroperty ef 
his own. Thus is his Censorship discharged, and thus is an 
example given ; when the assertor of morality himself practises 
that wliich he enjoins on others. 

There is no mark of distinction on the succeeding day which 
I am able to mention. 

On the Ides a temple was given to nneonquered Jove. 
And now I am commanded to tell you of the lesser Quin- 
quatrus Minerva, thov, with thy auburn looks, assist myun- 

O toncord.'] — Ver. 637- On the 3rd of the Ides of June, Livia 
dedicated a temple to Concord, in token of the harmony which had 
always subsisted tietween her and her husband Augustus. It -was near 
the * Liviae Porticus,' which wa* built on the site of the former palace of 
Vedius Pollio. Tliis he liad bequeathed to Augustas ; but it was of such 
immense extent, and its splendour was supposed to furnisli so bad a precc- 
dent, that Augustus ordered it to be razfi^ to the ground. 

Quinquatrus.l — ^Vcr. 651. On the Ides of June a temple had been 
dedicated to Jupiter, and on that day the Lesser Qiunquatrus or Quinqua- 
tria were celebrated. It is doubtful whether- * Inviclus,’ < nneonquered,’ 
is here a mere supplementary epithet of Jupiter, or whether the temple 
had beeq dedicated to him with that * cognomen’ or * surname.’ No 
other writer mentions any such ‘ cognomen.' The greater ‘ quinquatria' 
were on the 14th of the Calehds of April. They are described in Book iu 
1 . 809. Gower thus renders the two preceding lines — - 
* Two following days are blank. To Jove invicted 
Upon the Ides a chapell was addicted.' 
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dertaking:. Why does the strolling piper®* rove about all the 
city? What mean the masks, what the long flowing hair? 
Thus I 8]iolie, Thus said Tritonia, having laid aside her lance 
(would that I could repeat exactly the words of the learned 
Goddess) : “ In the times of your forefathers of old, the pijjer 
W'as much employed, and was always held in high estimation. 
The pipe^ used to sound his notes in the temples, and at the 
games ; at the sorrowful funerals the piper used to sound. 
Ilis toil was then sweetened by reward ; but a time followed,®® 
which suddenly put an end to the employment of the Grecian 
art.^ Add, too, the fact, thatthe^dilehad ordered that there 
should be but ten musicians who should attend the funeral 
procession. They quit the city in self-imposed exile, and they 
retire to Tihur. The hollow pipe is missed on the stage, it is 
missed at the altars; no dirge escorts the last obsequies. 
A certain man, himself of any rank, had been a slave at 

Tihur,' but after a length of time he had become free. He pre- 
pares a rej}ast at his farm, and Invites the musical band ; they as- 
semble at the festive banquet. ^Twas now night, and their sight 
and their eyes and their souls were drenched with wine, when a 
messenger came with a speech previously arranged, and thus he 

The strolling piper,} — Ver. 653, 654. Gower gives the following 
translation — 

* Why do the waits walk all about the town ? 

W"hy do they mask disguisM ? What means the gown V 

9® A tme followed.} — Ver. 661. Tlie time which the poet here refers 
to was when Appius Claudius >vas Censor, a.u.c. 443, by whom the pipers, 
or flute-players, w’ere prohibited from eating in the temple of Jupiter. 
He had prcnously restricted the number of them which should accom- 
pany funerals to ten. 

1 Grecian art,} — Ver. 662. Ovid is here mistaken in ascribing the in- 
vention of the flute or fife to Greece. The Romans received the use of 
the flute from Asia; whereas the ‘Cithara,' or lyre, was the national 
music of Greece. Most of the MSS. read ‘gratae,' which would, if 
adopted, alter the passage to the < pleasing art,’ which, most probably, is 
the correct reading. It must, however, be remembered, that the poet is 
here consistent with the sequ^ in which he ascribes the invention of the 
* Tibia' to Minerva or Pallas, who was originally a Grecian deity. 

2 At Tibur,}-^Ver. 669, 670. livy says that tile stratagem here re* 
lated was practised by the Govemsient of Tibur, .at the request of envovr 
^seni thither j&om Rome. Gower thus renders these^ lines;:-— 

* At Tybur liv'd a liberie, in's 'Art 
' A long time free, and one of great desert.' 
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flaid : ‘ Wliy delayest thou to put an end to the banquet ? 
the giver of thy freedom^ is at hand. There is no delay the 
guests move their limbs staggering under the strong wine ; 
their stumbling feet now stand, now give way. But the master 
of the, house said, ‘ Depart ye,* and lifted them into a cart 
as they yet lingered ; with broad hurdles was the cart fenced 
round.® Tlie late hour, the jolting, and the wine, all bring on 
sleep, and the drmiken crew think that they are going back to 
Tibur. And now, the cart had entered the Koman city through 
the Esquilise, and in the morning it was standing in the middle 
of the Forum. Plautius, that he may deceive the Senate 
both as to their appearance and numbers, orders their faces to 
be covered with masks. He also puts among them others, 
and, that the hand of female musicians may increase this 
multitude, he orders them to go in long garments, that so 
those who had returned might be thoroughly concealed, 
lest, by chance, they should be remarked to have come back 
contrary to the commands® of his colleague. The thing was 

3 Thy freedom J] — ^Vcr. G76. *yindicta' is, literally, the rod which 
the Victor laid on the head of the slave about to receive his freedom. 

^ There is no delay,] — Vcr. 077 — 682. The following is Cower^s 

comical translation of these lines : — 

* Away all staggering hastily do pack : 

Their legs unruly large in^ntures make. 

Away, the master cry'd : and as they slacked. 

Into a matted waggon all he pack’d. 

Time, wine, and motion sleep provok’d. They thought, 

All fox’d, the cart had them to tybur bronght.’ 

Of course tho indentures made by their legs were bipartite. 

® Fenced round,'] — ^Ver. GoO. Varro says that a * pJaustrum ' was an 
open cart ; and it seems to be the opinion of NrapoHs, a very intelligent 
commentator, that the * sirpea’ was a hurdle fence round the cart, and 
not an awning over it. At the present day, carts are sometimes to be 
seen in the country, fitted up in this way for the safe conveyance of pigs 
and sheep. The object of putting up the hurdles in the cart was clearly 
to prevent the pipers from recognizing the face of the country, if any of 
them should chance' to w'ake, and thus prematurely discover the trick 
that was being played on them. 

Contrary io the commands,] — Ver. 690. Though the pipers had 
voluntarily withdrawn from Rome, it is not unlikely that Claudius and 
the senators had determined that they should not return, after having 
once abandoned their home and their duties as citizens. On the other 
Land, it seems that C. Plautius, the other censor and the colleague of 
Appius, adopted the views of those who wished for their return, and 
having succeeded in his stratagem, used his best endeavours to conceal it 
from his colleague and the Senate. 
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approved of ; and ever mice it has been allowed hy usage to 
wear strann:e dresses on the Ides, and to chant merry sayings 
to the old-fashioned airs.^ When she had given me this in- 
formation, I said, * It still remains for me to learn why that 
day is called Quinquatrus ?* ‘March,’ says she, ‘keeps a 
festival of mine by that name, and this kind of people are in 
the number of my inventions. I was the first to cause the 
long pipe to give fordi its sounds, the box-wood having been 
first bored in a few holes. The melody pleased mo ; hut in 
the clear waters that reflected my face, 1 saw the swelling out 
of my virgin cheeks.’ ‘The art is not worth the penalty to 
me,’ t cried; ‘fiirewell! my pipe.’ The bank received 
it as I threw it away. A Satyr^ having found it, is at first 
struck with wonder, and knows not its use ; but he perceives 
that whim blown into it emits a sound ; and at one moment, he 
lets forth the air with his fingers, at another, he stops it. And 
now among the Nymphs he is vain of his nemfiound art. 
He challenged even Phmbus ; Phoebus being i^ictor, he was 
Imng up ; and his mangled limbs wxre stripped of their 
skin. Yet I am the inventress and the originator of this 
melody ; tjiis is the reason w^hy that branch of art observes 
my festke days.” 

The tliird day* shall come, on which thou, Tbyene of Do- 
dona, shalt stand conspicuous on the forehead of the Bull of 
Agenor’s daughter. This is the day on which thou, 0 Tiber, 
dost roll to the deep, along thy Etrurian streams, the cleans- 
ings of the shrine of Vesta. 

If there is any dependence at all on the winds, ye mariners, 
spread your canvass to Zephynis ; to-morrow he shall come 
propitious, over your waves. 

But when the parent of the Heliades* shall have plunged his 

’ A Satyr,"] — Ver. 703. This was Marsyas, who, in his exultation, 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest. The god being successful, flayed 
his antagonist alive ; and the tears which were shed by the rural Deities 
on bis deatli, formed the river of Phrygia, known by his name. 

® TAe tKrd day.]— Ver. 711. On the 17th of the Calends of July 
the Hyades rise acronycally. Thyene was the name of one of them. 
As to the cleansing of the temple of Vesta, see line 287 of this Book 

9 HeUadesJl-^Vtr, 717. Literally, ‘ the daughters of the sun/ They 
were the sisters of Phaeton. Hyrieus mentioned in the 5th Boole, 1. 
490. He was the father of Orion, whidi coDstellaUoii rises acronycally 

the 15th of the Calends of July, 
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beams in the waves, and the bright stars shall gird the two 
extremities of the skies, the son of Hyricus shall raise from the 
ground lus stroi^ shoulders ; on the succeeding night, the 
Dolphin will he visible,. In truth, he once had seen the Volsci 
and the j®qui routed on thy plains, 0 land of Algidns ; from 
which circumstance, Tubertus Posthumus,^® thou wast carried, 
renowned by a triumph over thy neighbouring foes, by snow- 
white steeds. 

Now six days and as many more of the month are remaining ; 
and to this number add one day. Tlie sun leaves Gemini,” 
and the sign of the Crab grows ruddy with his light: on 
this day Pallas began to be worshipped on the heights of the 
Aventine. 

Now, Laomedon, thy danghter-in-law^* rises, and rising, dis- 
pels the night, and the damp rime departs from the meadows : 
then a temple is said to have been given to Summanus, who- 
ever he may cliance to be, at that season when thou, 0 Pyrrhus, 
wast an object of dread to the Romans. 

When Galatea” shall have received her, too, in the waves of 
her sire, and the earth shall be full of rest, undisturbed with 
care; then rises fVom the earth the youth who was smitten by 
the weapons of his grandsire, and extends his hands, MTeathed 
with two snakes. Well known is the passion of Phoedra — ^weU 
known the injustice of Theseus : he, in his credulity, devoted 
to destruction his oAvn son. The youth who, not with impu- 
nity, adhered to virtue, is on his vray to lVa?zene ; a bull 

Tuberius Posthitmus,'}’-- Ver, 724-5. In his Dictatorship, he tri- 
umphed after defeating the Volsci and .^quiat Algidus, a town of Latlum. 
Gower givc» the folIo^ving version of these lines : — 

* Whose starres the Volsci and the Equi saw 
Yerwbile expell’d the plains of Algida.' 

“ Leaves OeminiJ] — Ver, 727. On the 13th of the Calends of July, 
the sun enters Cancer, the Crab ; on which day a temple was dedicated 
to Minerva on the Aventine HilL 

“ Thy daughter-in-lauf. 729. Aurora was fabled to be married 
to Tithonus, the son of L^medon. * 

” Summanus,'] — ^Vw. 731-, The poet docs not seem to know what 
Deity is meant by this name. He is genendly supposed to have been 
the same with Pluto, and to have reedv^ this name as being * summus 
manium,’ Hhe chief of the spirits.* Varro sayS that the worship of 
this Deity was instituted by Tatius, the Sabine. 

Galatea.] — Ver.' 733. On the night of the 13th of. the Calends o£ 
July the Constellation Ophiuehus rises. Galatea was a sea-nymph, one of 
the daughters of Nereus and Doris. 
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cleaves with his breast the opposing waters; the startled 
horses are frightened ; and^ in vain held in^ they drag their 
master over the crags and hard rocks. Hippolytus feU from 
his chariot, and was hurried along by the draggling reina^ 
with his bod^ all torn ; and he yielded up his life, to the 
great indignation of Diana. There is no c^use for thy sorrow/* 
says the son of Coronis,'* ‘‘ for I will restore hfe to the virtuous 
youth, without a wound lieing left on him, and his sad destiny 
shall give way to my art.’* Forthwith he brings out the herbs 
from hU ivory cabinet ; they tad formerly benefited the manes 
of Glaucus:^*^ Hwas at that time when the augur stooped to 
• the examination of herbs, and the snake experienced the hene^ 
fit of the remedy that was given by a snake. Thrice did he 
touch his breast ; thrice did he repeat the healing charms ; the 
other raised from the ground his head, as it lay there, A 
sacred grove, and Dictymna, in the recesses of her retreat, 
shelters liirn : he is Virbius, in the lake of Aricia.^^ But Cly- 
menus and Clotho take it amiss ; the one, that her threads are 
unspun, the other, that the privileges of his kingdom are vio- 
lated. Jupiter, taking alarm at the precedent, aimed his bolt 
against him, who applied the aid of an art too profound. Phoebus, 
thou didst complain. He is a God ; be appeased with thy sire : 
for thy sake, he himself does that very thing which he forbids 
to be done ! 

I would not wish thee, Caesar, to move thy standards, 
though to victory thou shouldst hasten, if the auspices forbid. 
Flaminius, and the shores of Thrasymenus,'® can attest to thee 
that the just Gods give many intimations by birds. If thou en- 

Son of Coronis,'] — Ver. 746. iSsculapius was the son of Apollo and 
Coronis, and was raised to the ConsteUations under the name of Ophiuchus, 
the Serpent Bearer^ in allusion to his strangling the serpent which Juno 
had placed in his cradle. 

Glaucus.'l — Vcr. 750. He was the son of Minhs, and was restored 
to life by i'F.sculapius. It is said that while Aesculapius was considering 
how he might effect that object, a serpent came in. his way, which he 
killed, on which another serpent brought a herb in his mouth, and having 
touched the head of the dead one, restored hidi to life. With this herb 
Escuhipius effected his most wonderful cures. 

Luke of Ar^.]— Ver. 756. Bee Book iii, L 263. Olymemiiy in 
the next line, is an epithet of Pluto. 

IB Thra$ymenus.']-^YeT, 766^ On the^dih of t^ calends of July, the 
Consul Q. Klaminius was defeated and shdn at Lake Thrasymenus, havuig 
fought contrary to the warnings of the auspices. 

B 2 
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a uirest the season of rashness, on which occurred the ancient 
efeat, it was the eightli day from the end of the month. 

More fortunate is the next day. Masinissa^® then con- 
quers Syphax, and by his own weapons does Hasdrubal^ 
himself fall. Time rolls on, and with noiseless years do we 
reach old age: the days flee away with no rein to check them. 
How quickly have arrived the honours of the Goddess of 
Chance after some days, June w^ill be no more. Go, ye 
Quirites, and joyfully throng to the bold Goddess ; on the 
banks of the Tiber she possesses an ahodCy the gift of a king. 
Some of you, go on foot; some run down the streaniy too, in 
tlie rapid skifl' ; and be not ashamed to return home intoxi- * 
cated. Ye boats, crowned with garlands^ bring the jovial troops 
of youths, and let plenty of wdne bo drunk in the midst of 
your voyage ! The commonalty worship her, because he wdio 
built this temple is said to have been one of the commonalty, 
and, from an humble rank, to have wielded the sceptre. She is 
also suhed for slaves ; because Tullius, born of a bond-woman, 
erected the neighbouring temple to the fickle Goddess. 

Ver. 7C9. On the 8th of the Calends of July, Sy^diax, 
king of Nuinidia, was defeated hy Caius baJliiis and Masinissa, Idng of 
tlie Massyli. Cyrta, liis capital, was captured, and his wife and family 
were made prisoners. 

^ Hasdrubal.] — ^Ver. 770. The brother of Hannibal is probably here 
meant. He w^aa defeated hy the Koman Consuls, M. IJvins S.'ilinator and 
C. Claudius Nero, in a battle on the banks of the Metaurus. There was 
also another Hasdrubal, who was an ally of Syphax. By ‘ his own wea- 
pons ' an ambuscade is most pvobjibly meant. 

The Goddess of Chanct,'] — ^Ver. 773. It is not imj)robablc that 
* Fortuna Fortis ' here means the same Goddess that is mentioned in Book 
iv. 1. 145, as ‘ Fortuna Virilis,' or ‘ manly Fortune.' Mr. Keightley sug- 
gests that this appellation waa nrobably given from a misapprehension of 
the meaning of ‘ Fortis.' That word appears to be the genitive singular 
of the substantive *fors,' ‘cliance,' and not of the adjective ‘fortis,' 
‘brave,' or ‘manly;' as a substitute for which latter word, very possibly 
by mistake, the epithet ‘ virilis ' may have originated. 

2* Run down."] — Ver. 777. It is a matter of dispute on which side of 
the river stood the .temple of Fors Fortuna. The meaning of * decuirite ' 
throws no light upon it, for we may with equal propriety speak of running 
down with the tide, or running down the river, whether we intend to land 
on the opposite side, or on the same side as that on which we embarked. 
By the mention of the wine wc may conclude that the Romans had their 
pic-nicB as well as ourselves, and that this is one more illustration of the 
truth of the adage, that ‘ there is nothing new under the sun.' 
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Lo! some one returning from the temple .in the. suburbs, 
far from sober, ^ utters to the stars some such words as these : 
“Now is thy belt concealed; and perhaps to-morrow it will be 
concealed ; afterwards, Orion, it will be visible to me.*^ Were 
he not intoxicated, he would say, os well, that the summer sol- 
stice would come on the same day. 

The 7iext day arriving, the Lares received their temple; 
here, where many , a chaplet^* is wrought by a skilful hand ; 
Jupiter Stator has the same time as the anniversary of his 
temple, wdiich Romulus formerly built on the front of the Pa- 
latine Hill. 

As many days remain of the month as the Fates have names, 
on the day, when there was a temple, 0 Quumius,*-^® erected in 
honour of thee in thy kingly robe. To-morrow-^ is the natal 
day for the CiUends of Julius : Pierian maidens!^® put the con- 
clusion to my undertaking. “Tell me, ye Pierian maids! who 

23 Far from soler."] — Ver. 785-90. Gower thus renders these lines — 

* Lo! now ill troops scarce sober home they walk, 

When some stnrre-pecper with the starres doth talk. 

Your belt. Sir Orion, now you will not shew it ; 

Nor yet to-morrow ; but e'er long we'll view it. 

Hut, were bis hrain not pickled, he wmild say, 

Tlic Summer solstice is upon that day.' 

2* Orion.} — Ver. 788. On the 6th of the Calends of July the Belt of 
Orion rises hcliacally. On the same day (the 26th of June), the poet tells 
118 , is the Summer solstice. 

25 Ma7iy a Ver. 792. It appears from this, that in the neigh- 

bourhood of the temple of Jupiter Slator was the shop of some famous 
seller of garlands. On the 5th of the Calends of July the temple of the 
Lares in the Forum, and that of Jupiter Stator vowed by Romulus, were 
dedicated. 

25 Qi/irtnuf.J — Ver. 796. On the 4th of the Calends of July was the dedi- 
cation of the temple built to Romulus, or Quirinus, on the Quirinal hill. 

-7 To-morrow.] — ^Ver. 797. This line is merely a circumlocution for 
‘ this is the last day of June,' as the Calends of July were the first day of 
that month. Julius Caesar W'as bom in the month of July, whence it re- 
ceived its name. 

'^Pierian maidens.] — ^Ver. 798. These were the Muses: their sta- 
tues were placed in a temple of Hercules, built by M. Fulvius Nohilior, 
in the Circus Flaminius. It was repaired by Marcius Philippus, who mar- 
ried the maternal aunt of Aiigustus, and, by her, was the father of Marcia, 
who is mentioned in the 8Q2ad line. She clandestinely married Fahius 
Maximus; on his discovexy of the marriAgc, Augustus expressed great 
displeasure, on which the unhappy huShand, after .censuring his wife, puS 
an end to his own existence. ' ^ 
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placed you next to him, to whom, Juno, his conquered step- 
mother, offered her reli^ctant hands?” Thus I said; thus 
Clio answered — **Thou beholdest a memorial of the illus- 
trious Philippus, from whom the chaste Marcia derives her 
birth. Marcia, a name derived from the religious Marcus, in 
whom her beauty is equal with her noble birth ; in her, too, 
her, beauty i^ equal to, and in accordance with her spirit. In 
her, are birth, beauty, and genius, united ; nor should’ st thou 
think it so mean a thing that I praise her beauty ; in this 
respect, too, am I wont to praise the great Goddesses. Tlie 
aunt of Ccesar was once the bride of this noble. 0 thou glory; 
thou woman worthy of that sacred house !” Thus Clio sang ; 
her learned sisters gave their assent ; Alcides,"too, nodded his 
assent, and struck his lyre.^ 


If the new year®® shall commence to be reckoned from the 
sacred rites of Janus, the month Quintilis will be so called by 
a wrong appellation. If you begin your Calends from the 
month of March, as they w#rc, then the months, 
taken in their order, will be consistent with their appellations, 

StrueJe his Zyrf.]— Ver. 811-12. Gower translates these lines— 

■' The learned nine applaud what Clio sang ; 

Alcides nodded, and the harp cried twang.’ 

Thu<; Gower concludes his work with a translation fully as comical, and 
as nearly allied to the burlesque, as^any of those most amusing versions 
which have been from time to time presented to the reader. 

3® If the neU' year.]— Vex. 813. The translation of these lines is added, 
because they arc found in some of the MSS. of this poem. They arc, 
however, generally considered to be spurious ; *but if genuine, they must 
have formed the commencemeBt of a seventh Book of the Fasti ; see the 
remarks in the Life of the poet, in the Introduction. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


ELEGY I. 

The poet, in e.\ilc at Torai, addresses his book, and. recommends it, as it 
is about to visit the city of Home, to appear there in the garb of an exile, 
telling it what answer to give to those who shall make inquiries after 
him. He also says what it is to plead by w’ay of excuse, if his verses 
should appear inferior to his former productions. lie tells it to avoid 
the royal abode, whence the lightnings had proceeded by which he ' 
had been prostrated. 

Without mo, little book, you will visit the Homan City, 
whither it. is not allowed your master to go; but I do not envy 
your fortune. Go on your way, but unadorned, just as becomes 
the hook of an exile ; put on the fitting garb, unhappy one, 
of this season. Let not the hyacinth^ array you in its purple 
tints ; that is not a colour suitable for ■mourning. Let not 
your title/ be inscribed in vermilion,^ nor let your leaves be pre^ 
pared with the oil of the cedar ; and do not w'ear whitened 

^ The hyacinni?[ — ^Ver. 5. * VacdniiimMs by some writers considered 
to mean the hyacinth ; but it is really a matter of doubt to wdiat plant 
this name was given ; some suppose it to have been the garden ^ larkspiur.' 

^ In vermi/ton,] — Vcr. 7. It has been before remarked that the ancients 
adorned their manuscripts with various colours, among which vermilion 
was conspicuous. Pliny tells us that they steeped their books in the oil 
or juige of cedar, to preserve them from decay, and to impart to them a 
]^easant smell. This oil ivas especially useful, in averting the attacks of 
insects, and gave the paper a yellow colour 
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extremities^ with a blackened page. Let these appliances be 
the ornaments of more fortunate books : it befits you to keep 
your fate in remembrance. And let not the two sides of your 
leaves be polished with the brittle pumice/ so that you may 
appear, as you ouglUy all rough with your dishevelled hair. 
And be not ashamed of your blots : he who beholds them 
will be sensible that they were caused^ by my teai s, Go, my 
book, and in my words salute those pleasing spots ; for, in the 
only method that is allowed me, I will assuredly reach them. 
If there shall be any one there not forgetful of me, as in so 
great a multitude is not unlikely ; if there shall be any one 
who, by chance, may inquire what has become of me,* you will 
say tl^at I am still living : you will say, too, that my state is 
but an unhappy one ; and that the very life that 1 have I re- 
ceive as a favour from the God.® And you will present your- 
self, in silence, to be read by any one making further enqui- 
ries, lest* perchance you may utter what may not J)c to my 
advantage. 

Tlic reader, put in mind, will at once recall to memory the 
charges against me ; and by the mouth of the public shall I 
be condemned. .But beware that you say nought in my de- 
fence, although you will be carped at with reproachful speeches. 
The cause that is not a good one will be made worse 
by your support. You will lind the person, who will sigh in 
regret that I was snatched away, and who w^ill not read these 


3 Whitened eaitremities,'\^'Sex, 8. ‘Cornua.' Tliis word literally 
means * horns.' Tlie paper or v-arcliment which formed a book was joined 
together so as to form one sheet ; when finished, it was rolled on a staff, 
andwt called ‘ volumen,' from ‘ volvo/ ‘to roll.' The statfon w’hichitwas 
rolled was fastened to it at the top, and the two projecting ends of it were 
often capped with balls or bosses, which were of various colours and 
patterns, and laid, the name of * cornua.’ Ovid bids the ' cornua’ of tills 
work not to be white, but rather to assume an aspect of sorrow. 

* Brittle jiumice.'] — Ver. 11. Only one side of the paper or parchment 
written on, and that was first rubbed smooth with pumice-stone, that 
the pen of the writer might run freely, and not be impeded by hairs or 
other foreign substances. The pumice of the isles of Melos and SqTos 
and of Lipara was the most esteemed. Lightness and whiteness were the 
tw^ most desirable qualities in pumice. 

' ^ Afavour from the God,'\ — Ver. 20. We find the poet throughout 
addressing Augustus as a DWinity ; this, when suffering in exile the effects 
of his anger, he could hardly have omitted to do, as extreme adulation of 
Auffusttts and his family was one of the fashionable failings of the day. 
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verses of mine vritli unmoistened cheeks; who also, in silence, 
that no mischievous person may overhear him, will brejjthe a 
wish that, Cscsar once appeased, my punishment may be lighter. 
Whoever he may be, that wishes the Gods to be softened 
against wretched me, — ^that he may never be unfortunate is my 
prayer. And what he wishes, may the same be accomplished j 
may the wrath of the* Prince, once assuaged, grant me leave 
to die in the home of my fathers. 

Perhaps, my book, you thrill be blamed for having obeyed my 
commands, and you will be said to be inferior to my umial repu- 
tation for genius. As it is the duty of a judge to consider facts, 
so ov(jht he to take into consideration the circumstances. In your 
case, when the circumstances are inquired into, you will be safe. 
When composed by a spirit at rest, verses flow easily; hut my 
days are overclouded by sudden misfortunes. Verses require 
both retirement and ease for their writer : the sea, the winds, 
and tlic cruel s( orrn, are tossing me® to and fro. AH alarm ought 
to be afar from him who is composing verses ; I, wretched man 
that I am, cacli moment, think that a sword is about to be 
plunged into my throat. A considerate judge will even wonder 
at this performance of mine ; and such as they are, he w^ill 
read my compositions with indulgence. Give me Horner^ 
himself in my place, and then look round upon my calamities : 
all his genius would vanish amid misfortunes so great. 

Lastly, my book, remember to go regardless of your repu- 
tation ; and let it be no cause of shame to you, wdien read, to 
have displeased your reader. Fortune does not show herself 
so favouring to me, that any care needs be taken by you of 
your fame. So long as I was in prosperity, I w^as influenced 
by the love of glory, and ardent w^as my desire of acquiring 
reputation. If 1 do not now abhor all verses, and that pursuit 
which proved my ruin, let that be enough ; for thus w'as my 
exile caused by my genius.® But go : go instead of me ; and 

f 

® Are tossing meJ] — ^Ver. 42. This Elegy either was written by Ovid 
while going to his place of banishment, and when out at sea ; or, by a 
poetical license, he supposes such to have been the case. 

7 Homer,'] — ^Vcr. 47. Literally, * Maiomdcs,' He was so called either 
from ^Msconia,’ or Lydia, in Asia Minor, which was the place of his birth ; 
or, according to some writers, from Mseon, which was the name hie 
father. 

® my gemus,] — Yer. 56. He alludes to his having been banished 

from Rome, ostensibly for having written the < Art of Love;' though he 
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do you, to whom it is allowed, behold the city ^Rome. Oh ! that 
the Gods would grant, that' this moment 1 could be my book! 
And do not, because you come from afar into the great City, 
suppose that you come unknown to its people. Although you 
want a superscription, you will be recognized by your, very 
colour ; should you wish to conceal the fact, it is clear that 
you belong to me. But enter by stealth, lest verses of mine 
should prove an injury to you ; they arc not now loaded with 
;puhUc favour, as once they were. If there be any one who 
thinks that because you are mine you otight not to be read, 
and throws you from his bosom, say to him, “ Look at my 
title : I am not the instructor in love ; that work has already 
paid the penalty that it deserved.^’ 

Perhaps you may expect that I should order you, thus sent, to • 
ascend to the lofty palace, and the home of Caasar. May that 
august spot and its Gods® pardon me ; from those heights, de- 
scended the bolt on this my devoted head. I remember, indeed, 
that there are in those abodes Deities, full of mercy; but still do 
I fear those Gods who have wrought my ruin. The dove is star- 
tled at the slightest flutter of its mng, when once she has been 
wounded, hawk, by thy talons. The lamb, too, dares not 
stray afar from the sheep-folds, if by chance it has once been 
seized by the teeth of the ravening wolf. Were Phaeton ncm 
living, he would shun the skies ; and he would be unwilling to 
touch the very horses which, in his folly, he wished for. And 
so do I, who have experienced them, confess that I dread the 
weapons of Jove. When it thunders, I imagine that it is I wdio am 
sought by the fires of heaven, Bach person in the Grecian fleet 
that has escaped Caphareus,^® always makes all sail away from 

frequently reveals the fact lhat his oiTence really was the possession of 
some secret relative to the famil.' of Augustus, which had accidentally 
come to his knowledge, lie nowhere reveals what that secret was, and ' 
only persists in declaring, throughout Ids * Lament,* that criminality of 
intention was no part of his fault. 

^ And its GodsJ] — Ver. 71. Under this title he intends to include not 
only Augustus, but Tiberius, Getmanlcus, and Drusus. 

“ Caphareus.}^y er, 83. This was ‘a promontory of the island of 
Euboea. Nauplius, the king of the island, to avenge the death of his son; 
Peldmedes, who had been put to death by the Greeks, when they were 
returning from Troy, caused lighted torclies to he exldblted on this pro- 
thontory } supposing that a harbour was at hand, many of the ships made 
ftr land, and suffered shipwreck in consequence, amid the rocks with 
which Caphareus is girt. 
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the Eubosan waves. My little bark, too, ouce struck the 
overwhelming storm, dreads to approach the spot on which it has 
been shattered! Therefore, beloved book of miney look around 
you with timorous feelings, and let it satisfy you to be perused 
by the middle classes. 'ViHiile Icarus was soanng on high, with 
wings too weak, he gave a name to the Icarian waves. And 
yet is a matter of difficulty to say whether you should make 
use of your oars or of the breezes:’^ circumstances and op- 
portunity will give you fitting advice. If you can be pre- 
sented when he is at leisure ; if you shall see any thing 
favourable ; if his wrath shall have spent its strength ; if there 
shall be any one to present you hesitating and fearing to ap- 
proach him, and to say first a few words in your favour ; then 
do you approach his presence. May you arrive there at a for- 
tunate hour, more fortunate yourself than your master, and 
may you diminish my calamities. For either no one, or he 
only, who has inflicted on me the wound, is able to remove it, 
after the example of AchiUes.'* Only take care that you do 
not injure me, while you are intending to serve me : for my 
hope is less strong than the apprehensions of my mind. Be- 
ware, too, that the wrath wdiich was lulled be not excited, 
and that it do not again burst forth ; and that you become 
not a second cause of disgrace to me. 

And when now you shall liave been received back again into 
my closet, and shall have reached the hollow book-case, your 
destined home, there will you see your brothers arranged in 
order, whom the same anxiety has composed in its hours of 
W'atching. The remaining portion w^ill openly show their titles 
exposed to view; and will bear their ovm names on their undia- 

Oars or of the hr€€Z€S.'\—\tx. ^\. This is a metaphorical expres- 
sion, signifying that he was doubtful whether liis recall might be hastened 
by his own etforts as a rower, or rather by watcliing for the breezes, the 
blowing of which would be indicated by the returning favour of Augustus. 

^ 12 Example of Achilles.l — Ver. 100. Achilles wounded Telephus, the 

son of Hercules, with his lance ; and afterwards, being reconciled to him, 
he healed him by an application of the rust of the same weapon. 

Hollow bookcase.'] — ^Ver. 106. * Scrinium’ was the name of a box, 
or case for books, among the Romans. The smaller sort of these boxea 
were called * capsae,’ and the la^er ones ' scrinia.' They were made of 
l^ech wood, and were of cylindrical form, almost exactly resembling the 
common band-box of the present day. The books when rolled up were 
placed perpendicularly in the < scrinium’ or * capsa. ' 
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guiised front. You will see three hiding; apart, in a dark 
comer. ^Tis these, too, that teach, what no one is ignorant of, 
how to love. Do you at least shun these, or even, if you shall 
have boldness enough, call them so many like(EA\~ 

pus and Telegonus.^" And of the three, I warn you, if you have 
any regard for yoi^ir parent, bestow not your love on any one, 
even if he himself shall instruct yo7i in so doing. There are, 
too, thrice five volumes on the change of the human shape, 
verses that were lately rescued from my funereal obsequies : 
to these I bid you say, that the aspect of my altered fortune 
may be reckoned in the number of the forms that have been 
changed. For, on a sudden, it has been rendered unlike to 
what it was before ; and, now a source of sorrow, ^twas once 
full of joy. If you ask me ; I had some further commands 
to give you ; but I fear to be tlie cause of delay that may retard 
you. And if, my hook, you were to convey every thing that 
occurs to me, a heavy burdenWould you become to him who 
is to carry you. Long is the way ; make speed. Meanwhile^ 
tlie extremity of the earth will be my habitation — a region far 
removed from my native land. 


ELEGY 11. 

The poet, setting out on his exile by the order of Augustus, is overtaken 
by a storm at sea : he prays the Gods to show him mercy, and not to com- 
bine with Caesar in his drstruclion. He cites many reasons for the ex- 
tension of their benefico"»cc to him. He then describes the tempest, 
and ijrays the Deities for his safe arrival at Tomi. 

Gods of the sea and skies (for wbat resource have I but 
prayers ?) abstain from rending asunder the joints of our shat- 
tered bai'k ; and second uot, I pray, the wrath of the mighty 
, Caesar. Ot]^times, as one God harasses us, does another Deity 

" Three hiding apart."] — Ver. 111. These were the three ‘volumina,* 
or books of his ^ Ait of Love ;* the ostensible causes of his banishment. 

“ Telegonus.] — Ver. 113. (Edipus unknowirgly killed his father 
‘ Laius, and Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, slew his father by 
^ mistake. 

“ Funereal obsequies.]-— Vex. 118. He refers to the fact that before 
leaving Rome for his {ilace of exile, he placed on the fire his fifteen books 
of the Metamorphoses ; and this fire, lighted at the period of his down- 
fall, he poetically alludes to as his funeral pile, or rather that of his for- 
tunes. The Metamorphoses were, however, saved to posterity, through 
the medium of duplicates which were in the hands of his friends. 
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bring US assistance. Mulciber was arrayed against Troy; 
ApoSo was for Troy ; Venus was friendly to the Trojans ; 
PiUas hostile. The daughter of Saturn, more favourable to 
Turnus, hated .^neas ; yet was he safe under the tutelage of 
Venus. Ofttiines did the fierce Neptune attack Ulysses ; as 
oft did Minerva rescue him from her uncle. And what fprhids, 
far inferior though I be to these, that a Deity should aid me, 
when a Deity is enraged ? Wretched man that lam; in vain I 
waste my unavailing words: the heavy billows dash against my 
very lips as I speak. The raging South wind, too, sweeps aw'ay 
my words, and does not allow my prayers to reach the Gods 
to whom they are addressed. The same winds, for the reason 
that I may not be afflicted on one point only, bear away the 
sails and my prayers, whither I know not. 

Ah, wretched me ! Wliat mountains of water are heaped 
aloft! You would think that this very instant they would 
reach the highest stars. What abysses yawn as the sea re- 
cedes ! You w ould suppose that this very instant they would 
extend to black Tartarus. On whichever side you look, there 
is nothing but sea and sky ; the one swelling with billows, 
the other low'ering with clouds. Detween the two, the winds 
rage in fearful hurricaine. The w aves of the ocean know not 
which master to obey. For at one moment, Earns gathers 
strength from the glowing East, at another instant comes 
Zephyrus, sent from the evening West. At one time, the icy 
Boreas conies raging from the dry North ; at another, the 
South wind wages battle with adverse front. The steersman 
is at fault ; and he know^s not what to avoid, oi^ wiiat course 
to take. Skill itself is at a loss amid these multiplied evils. 

In truth, we are on the verge of destruction, and there is 
no hope of safety, but a fallacious one ; as I speak, the 
sea dashes o’er my face. The waves will overwhelm this breath 
of mine, and in my throat, as it utters vain entreaties, shall I 
receive the waters that are to bring my doom. 

But meantime^ my affectionate wife is bewailing nothing else 
but that 1 am an exile : this one portion alone of my misery 
does she know and lament. She is not aware how my body 
is tossed on the boundless ocean ; she knows not that I am 
driven to and fro by the winds ; knows not that death is 
impending o’er me. ’Tis well, ye 6odi^ that I suffered her 
not to embark with me : bo that death might not have to be 
twice endured by wretched me I But now, although I 
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since she is safe from danger^ doubtless I shall still surviye in 
her, one half of myself. 

Ah, wretched me ! how the clouds glisten with the instanta- 
neous flash. How dreadful the peal that re-echoes from the sky 
of heaven. The timbers of our sides are struck by the waves^ 
with blows no lighter than when the tremendous charge of the 
balista'^ beats against the walls. The wave that now is coming 
on, o’ertops all the others ; ’tis the one that comes after the 
ninth and before the eleventh.^*^ 

I fear not death ; ’tis the dreadful kind of death ; take 
away the shipwreck ; then death will be a gain to me. ^Tis 
something for one, either dying a natural death,^® or by the 
sword, to lay his brcatliless corpse in the Arm ground, and to 
impart his wishes to his kindred, and to hope for a sepulchre, 
and not to be food for the fishes of the sea. 

Suppose that 1 am worthy of such a death as this ; I am 
not the only person that is carried here. Why does my punish- 
ment involve the innocent? 

Oh, ye Gods above, and ye azure Deities, in whose tute- 
lage is the ocean ! J)o you, each of your number, desist 
from your threatenings. Siifler, that, in my wretchedness, 

I may take to the appointed destination that life which the ^ 
most lenient wrath of Caesar has granted me. If you wish 
me to endure a punishment which I have merited, still, in my 
own thinking, my fault is not deserving of death. If Ceesar 
had wished now to send me to the Stygian waves, in that, he 
had not needed your aid. He has a power over my life, 
amenable to the envy of rone and that which he has given, 
when he shall please, lie wdll take away. Only do you, ye 
Gods, whom I assuredly tliink that I have injured by no 
misdeeds, be content with j)resetii misfortunes. 

Charge of the halUta.l — Ver. 48. The * balista' was an engine of 
war, used by the ancients for the purpose of discharging stones against 
the higher part of the walls of besieged places, while the catapulta was 
directed against the bwer. The charge of the * balista’ 'varied ftom two 
pounds in weight to three hundred weight. 

Before the eleventh^ — Ver. 50. It was a common belief amopg 
the ancients that every tenth wave exceeded the others in violence. 

A natural deo^A.]— Ver. 63. ‘Fato suo.' Literally, * according to 
one’s fate,’ or 'destiny.' 

The enoy of ntme^ — Ver. 67. 'Invidiosa' means either ' envious, 
or * oausing envy,* according to the context. 
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And yet, even if you all wished to preserve unhappy me, it 
is not possible that one who is utterly undone can be in safety. 
Although tlie sea be calmed, and I avail myself of favouring 
winds ; although you should spare me : shall I, any the less, 
be an exile? I am not ploughing the wide ocean for the ex- 
change of my merchandize, greedy of acquiring wealth with- 
out limit. I seek not Athens, which once, when studious, I 
sought : 1 6 <?<?/: not the cities of Asia, nor spots which once I 
visited. Nor yet do I xokhy that carried to the famed city of 
Alexander, I should behold thy luxuries, thou revelling Nilus. 
The object, for which I desire favouring winds (who could 
credit it ?) is the Sarmatian land, to which my prayers now 
tend. I am bound to reach the barbarous shores of Pontus, 
situate on the left hand ; and what I lament is, that my flight 
from my comitiy is so tardy. In my prayers do I make my 
travel of short duration, that I may see the people of Tomi 
situate in some obscure corner of the globe. If so it is, that 
yon favour me, restrain the waves t/ius overwhelming, and let 
your powers be propitious to my bark : if rather you hate me, 
bring me to the appointed land. A part of my punishment 
is in the situation the spot. What do I here ? Speed on 
ray canvass, ye raging winds. Why do my sails den look on 
the Italian shores ? Cresar willed this not to be : why do ye 
detain him, wdiom Ciesar drives afar? Let the Pontic land behold 
my face. He both orders this, and I am deserving of ic ; and I 
deem it neither just nor righteous for those accusations to be 
defended, on which he has condemned me. But if the deeds of 
mortals never escape the Gods, you are aware that wilful crime 
is no part of my fault. So it was ; and ye know it. If my igno- 
rance has carried me away, and if my mind was foolish, but not 
imbued with crime ; if though but owe of the least, I have been 
devoted to that house ; if the public edicts of Augustus have been 
sufficient for me for my own guidance : if, in this Prince; I have 
pronounced the age to he blessed : and if, in my reverence, I 
* have offered franlancense for Caesar and the Caesars if such 

** City of Alexander, — Ver. 79. This was the city of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, which w'as founded by Alexander the Great. For luxuiy and 
dissolute manners, it occupied much the same rank, in the time of Ovid, 
that Paris does at the present day. 

Ver. 104. These would be, perhaps, Cains and 
Julius, grandsons of Augustus ; and Tiberius, who wa# adopted by 
Augustus after their death, together with hU son Drusus, and Germaniciu^ 
his nephew and adopted son. 
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have been my feelings : then pardon me, yc Gods ; but if not,, 
then let the vave, falling i^om on high, ovcrv liclm my head. 

Am I deceived ? Or are the clouds, pregnant with stonns, 
beginning to disappear, and does tlic wrath of the sea now 
changed vi a^}ect, diminish ? Tliis is no chance ; but when 
invoked on these terms, you, whom it is not possible to de- 
ceive, bring me this assistance. 


' ELEGY III. 

The poet describes his constoniatioii first lie was exiled by the 
order of Csesar; atid how he spent his last night at Home. He depicts 
the aiQictioii of his wife, and of Ids household, on that occasion. 

When the most sad remembrance recurs to me of that night, 
which was my last in the City — ^wlien I rccal that night, in 
whicli I left so much that w^as dear to me — even now does 
the tear start from my eyes. 

Now was the day near Jit hand, on w^hicli Ciesar had ordered 
me to depart from the limits of even the extremity of Ausojiia : 
neither my feelings nor the time allowed, vere well adapted 
for me, to make my preparations ; my senses had become 
by protracted delay. I paid no regard to jirocitrincf attendants,® 
nor to making choice of a companion, nor to providing clothes 
or means suitable for an exile. I was astounded, just as when 
a man, struck by the boils of Jove, lives on, and himself is 
unconscious that he lives. 

But when grief itself removed this cloud from my mind, 
and my senses at last regained their strength, about to depart, 
for the last time I addressed my sorrowing friends, who, 
out of 80 many, were only one or two in ninnher. My affec- 
tionate wife, bitterly weeping, herself clung to me weeping ; 
as the shower of tears flowed down her cheeks, undeserving 
of sorrow. My daughter was far distant from me, in the 
Libyan regions ; nor could she be informed of my fate. On 
whichever side you might look, grief and tears re-echoed with-^ 
in the house: there was the semblance of a funeral, not cele- 

AttendanU.']^Ver. 9. For the purpose of accompanying him to 
his place of banishment. He seems not to have been fentunate in'hh 
choice when it was made ; as be was in constant peril, be tells us else- 
frhere, from the treachery of those who accompanied him. 
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brated in silence. Both '^ife and husband, and my servants, 
too, were lamenting at my obaecjuies ; and in the house, every 
comer had its share of tears. If, in a small matter, I may make 
use of great examples, such was the appearance of Troy when 
it was taken. 

And now the voices of men and the haying of dogs were 
lulled, and the Moon on high was guiding the steeds of the 
night. Looking up to her, and from her, turning my eyes to 
the Capitol, which, in vain, was adjacent^^ to my house, 1 said, 
— “ Ye Deities that inhabit these neighbouring abodes, and 
ye temples, never again to be beheld by these eyes ; and ye 
Gods, whom the lofty city of Quirinus contains, that must be 
left by me, be ye bade adieu by me for ever! and although ’tis 
but late after my wounds that 1 assume my shield, yet do ye 
divest this my exiled state of hatred against me ; and tell 'tliat 
heaven-born person what error it' was that deceived me : lest, 
instead of a fault, he may tliink it was a crime on my part; so 
that, what you arc aware of, of that same the author of my pun- 
ishment may be sensible. 1 can still be not unhappy, that 
Divinity once being appeased.^’ 

With these prayers did I address the Gods above; with 
more entreaties did my wife, as the sobs broke her sentences 
in the midst ; she even, prostrated before the household Gods 
with her hair dishevelled, touched the extinguished hearths 
with trembling lips, and many words did she pour forth to the 
Penates, now alienated, to be of no avail for her lamented hus- 
band. 

And now, the advanced night refused any time for delay, 
and the Parrhasion Bear"^ w^as turning from the North Pole. 
What could I do ? I was detained by affectionate love for my 
country; but that was the last night before my prescribed 
banishment. Ah ! how often did I say, As any one put me in 
mind, — " Why dost thou hurry me ? Consider both whither 
thou art hastening me, and whence V* Ah I how often did 1 
. falsely say, that 1 had fixed on a certain hour, which was suited 

^ In vain waa Ver. 30. He implies that his house was 

near the Capitol to* no purpose, as the Deities who were there residing, did 
not extend tlieir benign influence -to one who was so very contiguous to . 
them; 

*» Ihe Pmrhanan Bsor.]— Ver. 48. This was Callisto, whose story 
be^ related in the second Book qf the Fasti. Parrhaida was in 
4inmdia, of which cquntry the was a native ; hence her present epithet. ^ 
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for eommeficing my destined journey. Thrice did I touch the 
threshold ; thrice was I called back, and my lingering fbot 
, itself proved indulgent to my feelings ; often, having bade 
farewell, did I again give utterance to many a word, and, as if 
now depai’ting, I gave the last kiss. Oft did I give the same 
injunctions, and I became my own deceiver, looking back with 
my eyes upon my dear pledges.*-^® At last I said, — “ Why do 
I hasten ? It is Scythia to which I am banished — Rome must 
be left by me: either way my .delay is justified; my wife; 
while living, is for ever denied to me still in life ; my home, 
too, and the dear members of my faithful household; the com- 
panions, too, whom I loved with the attachment of a brother — 
hearts that, alas! were linked to me in an affection worthy of 
Theseus.-^ While yet 1 may, I will embrace them ; perhaps, 
never again shall I be allowed to do no. The moment that is 
conceded to me, is so much gained.” I delay no longer ; I leave 
the words of my discourse but half finislicd, wdiile embracing 
each tliat is dearest to my heart. 

While thus I was speaking, and we were in tears, the Light- 
bearing star had risen in its effulgence in the lofty heavens 
— a star full of woe for us. I was then torn away, just as 
though I was leaving my limbs ; and one part of me seemeil 
to be dissevered from its trunk. So did Priam grieve at the 
time, A/lien the horse, changing to the contrary of its svpi^osed 
pvrpose, held withm it those wlio were to avenge the treason.-** 
Then, indeed, arose the sobs and ili(? lamentations of my family, 
and their sorrowing hands beat their bared bosoms ; a7}d then 
my wife, clinging to my boulders as I departed, mingled 

“ Dear plcdgcs.']--\er. 60. Tt is pretty dear from his writings, that 
Ovid had no children at the time of his banishment, except one daughter, 
who was then absent in Africa. Reference is most probably here made to 
her children, 'vho perhaps had l»,en left in their grandfather's house 
daring the absence of their mother. 

Theseus.'] — Vcr. ()f>. lie refers to the friendship of ’Theseus and 
Pirithous, which was celebrated in ancioKt story. 

^ 28 jivenge the treasonJ] — Ver. 75, 76. This perhaps refers to the 
treason of which Paris had been guilty in seducing the wife of Menelaus, 
his entertainer, and thus violating the laws of honour and hospitality. 
The wooden horse ' changed to the contrary,' when, instead of producing 
advantage to the city of Troy as had been anticipated on its admission, it 
introduced the enemy, wlio was to destroy it. Heinsius suspects that 
these two lines are not ^,nuine, which, from their very vague and am* < 
l^ous meaiiing, seems likely to be the case. 
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tUeso pad words with her tears, — “ Thou canTst not bo tom 
from me : together, alJis ! — ^togetlier with thee will I also go.** 
She said, — Thee will I fallow ; and I, an exile, will be tlie "wife 
of an exile. For me, too, has this journey been destined ; and 
me do the remotest lands recehe : I shall pro\e but a djght 
burden, to add to the flying bark. The WTath of Caesar bids 
tlice depart from thy country — affection bids me do the same ! 
Tins duty shall be in place of Cmsar to me.” Such attempts as 
'tlicsf did she make ; thus, too, had she pressed me before; 
and scarcely did she yield, overcome by asen^e of my advantage. 

I go forth (that, indeed, was to be borne to the (/rare, with no 
tuncreal rites !) all iicglerted, with my hair hanging about niy“ 
unsliaven face. She — o\eiwh'*lmed wuth sorrow — is t*aid, a 
faintness coming o^er lici, to lia\c fallen dowui lifeless in the 
mid‘?t of the house ; and when hhc ro'^e again, with her hair 
soiled w itli the foul dii*t, and lifted her limbs from the cold 
ground, they say lliat she bow aih d lit r household Gods, that mo- 
ment left di stitute, and many a time called on the name of h(^r 
hiigband, jvst torn away fiom hr ; and they sinj that she 
grieved no less than if she had M*eii the elected pile receive 
the body of oiir daughter, or iii} own; and that slie wished 
to die, and m death to put an tnd to her snlhimgs ; but that, 
from regard for me, she did not terminate her hte. 

May she live on; and, since the Fates have tlms di creed, 
may she live ever to relieve mo, far, far away, by her aid. 


ELEGY IV. 

He describes a tempest which aro'iC in the toman soa during iiia vovage ; 
. and he depicts the despair of the crew. 

The guardian of the Eryraunthian Bear immersed in tlie 
ocean, and, by the influence of her Constellation, aioives the 
^aves, whde I am. ploimhing the Ionian S( a by no nichnalioii 
of my own; but appreJn iisiori itself forces me to be bold. 
Ah, wretched me ! by how tremendous a gale is the sea 
aroused, and how the sand seethes again os it is ploughed up 


^ JB^ymantAian Ver. 1. Callisto u hcre^ called Brymanlhigiit 

iiom. Brvm&Dthus, a mouutain of Arcadia* 

s2 
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from fhe lowest depths. The. waves^ no lower than a moimtain, 
are hurled over the prow and the curving poop, and dash against 
the resemblances of the Deities.®® llie pinewood texture 
creaks ; the rigging, with loud noise, is beaten to and fro ; and 
the very ship groans responsively to my woes. The sailor, 
betraying his fear by the paleness of ah ice-cold chill, now 
passively follows his bark o’ercome hy the stormy and guides 
it not by his skill. Just as the driver, failing in his strength, 
loosens the useless reins on a horse of unbending neck, so 
do I behold our charioteer set the sails of the ship, not in the 
direction that he desires, but whither the raging current of the 
sea is driving us; and, unless iBolus sends breezes from 
another quarter, I shall be carried to lands now forbidden to be 
approached hy me. For Illyria, being descried afar to the 
iM, the forbidden shores of Italy are beheld by me. May 
the wind, I pray, cease to blow towards the forbidden regions, 
and, together with me, may it obey the great Deity. While I 
am speaking, and am, at the same moment, both longing and 
fearing to be hurried back again, with what tremendous force 
does the wave lash upon our sides ! Spare me, ye Deities of 
the azure ocean, spare me ; let it be enough that Jove is in- 
censed®* with me : save my wearied life from a cruel death, if, 
indeedy one who is already undone can possibly be saved from 
perishing. 


ELEGY V. 

The poet extols the constancy of his friend, who in adversity had not 
abandoned him. He says tiiat but few out of so many of his acquaint- 
ances had thus deserved hjs esteem. He also exhorts his friend to 
remain firm in his attachment, and not to stand in fear of the resent- 
jnent of Augustus. • , 

Oh thou! that must be recorded as second to none of my com- 
panions ; oh thou ! to whom ei^ecially my dot seemed to be 

Resemblances qf the Ver. 8, On the ‘ pBppia,' or * poop,’ 

there was usually a statue of one or more Deities, the guardians of the 
sldp. From these, or from the ^insigne,’ or < figure head,* which was 
pla^d at the bow, the vessel had its name. * 

** Jove is incensed,']— 26. In an excess of the all-prevailing adu: 
lation of the time, he does not Content himself with calling Augustus a 
God, but he very frequently calls bini either Jupiter, or the c^ualof 
^uplter. 
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his own ; thou, most beloved friend, who first of all didst dure 
to cheer me, when overwhelmed, by thy words; thou who 
didst give me the kind advice to live, when desire of death was 
existing in my wretched heart ! Thou kuowest well whom I am 
addressing by allusions and not byname ; and thy kind attention 
is not forgotten by thee,®® my friend. These things will ever 
remain impressed upon my very innermost marrow ; and I 
shall ever be indebted to thee for this life of mine. My breath, 
shall go forth to vanish in the vacant air, and shi^ leave 
my bones upon the heated pile, before forgetfulness of thy 
deserts comes o’er my mind ; only by dint of length of time 
may that affection fade from my memory. May the Gods he 
propitious to thee ; may they also grant thee a fate that needs 
the assistance of no one, and quite unlike to mine. But if 
this ship were not now being borne on by favouring breezes, 
perhaps the extent of that friendsliip would have remained 
unknown to me. Pirithoiis would not have experienced The- 
seus as being so much his friend, had he not descended, while 
yet living, to the infernal streams, persecuhny Furies, 
sad Orestes, caused Ihjlades^ the Phocian, to be an example of 
true friendship. Had not Eui^alus fallen, token fighting 
against Riituliau foes, no praise would there have been for 
Nisus, sprung from Ilyrtacus. 

Just as the yellow gold is beheld in the flames, so is fidelity to 
be tested in the season of distress. While Fortune aids us, and 
smiles with serene countenance, all good attends undiminished 
wealth. But soon as peals the thunder, all fly afar, and by 
none is he recognized, who, the moment before, was surrounded 
with troops of acquaintances. And tliis^fact, long since 
gathered hy me from the instances of those of -olden times, 
is now known to be true, from my own misfortunes. Out of 
so many friends, scarcely are two or three of you now remain- 
ing to me. The rest of the crowd'belonged to Fortune, not to 
me. Do you, then, the more, O ye few, aid my broken fortunes, 
and afford a saving shore for my shipwreck. And be not too 



^ % 0 .]— Ver. 8. He means to say tlmt, without 

mentionitig his friend’s name, he will, when he mentions the cirpa^* 
stanm attending his acts of kindness, easUy lecall them to his iqiiad, 
and know to whom Ovid alludes. 
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even in adverse warfare, has he praised fidelity ; Ccesar lovea 
it in his friends, and in his foe he approves of it. My case is 
a still better one, as I have not favoured adverse arms ; but by 
*my sincerity®^ have I earned my exile. Therefore, I entreat 
you, watch over my misfortunes, if by any means the wrath 
of the Divinity can be assuaged. 

Should any one wish to know of all my woes, he would be 
asking more than possibility allows of. Evils have I endured, 
as many as there arc shining stars in the heavens, and as many 
as the httle particles which the dry dust contains. Many woes, 
too, have I endured, great beyond credibility ; such as, though 
they really have befallen me, W'ould not receive implicit cre- 
dence. A certain portion,^ too, it is fitting should perish 
together with me ; and would that it may be concealed, w^hUe 
I strive to hide it. Had I a voice that could never grow w^eak ; 
had I a breast stiK>nger than brass ; had I many mouths, to- 
gether with many tongues ; not even on that account w'^ould 
1 include every subject in my words j the very ext^t of the 
topic exhausting my strength. 

Ye learned poets, write of my woes, instead of the chief from 
Neritos far more evils have 1 endured than he of Neritoa, 
He, for many a year, wandered in a limited space between 
the settlements of Didichiuni and those of Troy. Me, Fortune 
has borne to the Getic and Sarmatian shores, having traversed 
distant seas through all the ranges of the seasons.^*^ He had a 
ffdthful band, and faithful friends had lie ; me banished, liavc 
my companions deserted. He, exulting and a conqueror, 
sought his country ;■ T, o^erpowered and an exile, fiy from my 
country. Neither Dulicliiiau, nor Itliaca nor Sainc^^ is my 

® Mij sincerity.'] — Vcr. 42. . ite seems here to allude to the real ground 
of his banislimeiit, and to imply that excess of sincerity or frankness had 
been the cause of his ruin. Perliaps he liad spoken his mind too freely 
on some of the family' matters of the emperor, which had accidentally 
come to hi« knowledge. 

A certain portion.] — Ver. 51. That is, the secret connected with the 
family of Augustus, wliich he was in pos^ssion of, and which he nowhere 
discing. 

^^^^eritos.] — Ver. 67. “ He of Neritos” here means Ulysses, Duli. 
<pspfn was an island in the vicinity of Ithaca.- 

The ranges qf the season^,] — Ver. 61. This seems here to he the 
only assignable meaning i;o * disiantia sideribus notis,' which means lite- 
rally, * distant under the known Constellations.’ 

— \er, 67. This was an island of the Ionian sea, and U - 
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home (places from which it was no great punishment to be far 
away) ; but Rome, the seat of empire and of thcGods, which from 
her' seven hills looks round on the whole earth, is my horns. 
Hardy was his body, and able to endure toil ; my powers are, 
hut weakly and enfeebled.®* He was continually engaged ini* 
savage warfare; I have been accustomed to the pursuits of 
refinement. A God has crushed me, there being none to 
alleviate my woes ; to him, the warrior Goddess brought 
assistance. And whereas he who holds sway over the billowjr 
Wtivcs is inferior to Jove; Uwas the wrath of Neptune that 
pursued him ; Jove’s anger presses upon me. Besides, the 
greater part of his labours is fictitious ; in my misfortunes, 
no fabulous story is told. In fine, stilP® did he arrive 
at his desired home ; and still did he reach the fields which 
long he sought. But by me must the land of my fathers 
be left for ever, unless the wrath of the iiiceuscd Deity become 
appeased. 


ELEGY VI. 

The poet praises the fidelity and attention of his wife, because, when some 
were endeavouring to obtain his property, she preserved it, by her own 
fiiraness and the assistance of his friends. Jn return for her virtues, he 
promises her immortality in his poems. 

Not so much was Lyde^® beloved by the poet of Glares ; not 
so much was Battis adored by him of Cos,"*^ as you, my wife, 
arc endeared to my heart, worthy of a husband, less unhappy, 

formed part of the realms subject to Ulysses. Its present name is Cepha- 
lonia. ~ 

Enfeebled.'\ — Vcr. 72. ' Ingenuae,' properly means ‘free-bom;' 

hence the word came to signify * weak,' or ‘feeble,' because, in general, the 
free-born could not endure fatigue so well as the slave, who was bom to 
labour. 

5^® Still did heJ\ — ^Ver. 81. That is to say, ‘In spite of all his misfor- 
tunes, he returned home, which at present is not my happy lot.' 

LydeJ] — Ver. 1. Lydc was the mistress of Callimachus, a Greek 
poet, who wrote in praise of her beauty. 

'‘i Him of Chs.]--Ver. 2. Philetas, a native of Cos, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, in his verse celebrated his mistress, Battis. 
He is said to have been of so slight a figure, that he was obliged to att^ 
weights of lead to his person, to avoid being blown away by the wind* 
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though not a kinder one. By you, as though a beam for my 
support, was my fall upheld, ; if still I am anything, ’tis afi 
of your giving. ’Tis you that are the cause that I am not 
become a prey, and am not despoiled by those who have sought 
the remnants of my shipwreck. As, when hunger stimu- 
lates him, the wolf, ravenous and greedy of blood, surprises 
the unguarded shcepfold; or, as the hungry vulture looks 
around if he can see any carcase uncovered by the earth — so a 
certain perfidious wretch, treacherous in my sore adversity, 
would ha\ e fallen on my property, if you had suffered him. 
Him did your firmness displace, aided by strenuous friends, to 
vtrhom no sufliciciit thanks can be returned by me. There- 
fore are you approved of by the testimony of one as wretched 
as he is honest ; if only that \vitncss has any weight. In 
fidelity neither is the wife of Hector your superior, nor Lao- 
daniia,*® tcho fo/ hired as a companion in death to her husband. 
Had it been your lot to gain the Mfoonian Homer as your 
poet, the glory of Penelope had been inferior to yours. Whe- 
ther is It to yourself you owe it, that you became virtu- 
ous by the tuition of no instructress, and that virtue was 
granted you at the moment of your birth ? or is it that the 
princely woman, venerated hy you all your bfe, has in- 
structed you by the example of a good wife, and, by long^ 
practice, has made you hke herself' — if it may be sdlowed 
me to com^Jare mighty subjects with those of humble nature. 
Ah me ! that my verses have no great w eight, and that my 
praises are inferior to your deserts! If even there W'as for- 
merly some native vigour in mo, it has all departed, extin- 
t.uguished by my prolonged miseries; you ought to have place 
the first of all among tin pious women of story ; you ought to 
be conspicuous, tlie first »if all, for the goodness of your dis- 
position. Yet, so far as any praises of mine shall avail, to all 
future time shall you live in my verse. 

** Zaodamia*] — ^Yer. 20. She was the wife of Frotesilaiis, who was- 
the first person slain in the Trojan war. Her grief at his death was so 
extreme, that she refused to survive lum. 

^ TAe princely woman.] — Yer. 25. Livia. the wife of Augustus, to 
whose family the wife of Ovid seems to have been probably attached in 
tome capacity. 
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ELEGY VII. 

Tbb poet requests his Mend, ^hen he looks on his likeness engraved on 
a ring, to think of him in his exile» and to remove the wreath of ivy 
which he wears, as that only belongs to a fortunate poet. Instead of 
looking.at his likeness, he requests his friends to read the fifteen books 
of his Metamorphoses, of which he hears that several copies are still in 
existence, though when about to leave Rome he had committed the 
original to the fames. He requests that six verses, which he inserts, 
should be written at the beginning of that work, in which the reader js 
informed that it was puhlislicd in an unfinished state, by reason of the 
suddenness of his misfortune. 

Ir there is any one of you who has a likeness of me in a por- 
trait, take off from my locks the ivy, the garland of Bacchus. 
Those happy tokens befit only the joyful poet ; the garland 
is not befitting my circumstances. Thou dost not confess it, 
but thou knowest that this is addressed to thee, thou who 
dost carry me to and fro on thy finger, and who having set my 
likeness in the yellow gold, beholdcst the beloved features of 
the exile, so far as it is now possible to do. Oft as thou dost 
look upon them, perhaps it may occur to thee to say, ‘‘ How 
far away from us is our friend Naso V* Pleasing is thy affec- 
tion ; but a more faithful likeness are my verses, which, such 
as they are, I bid thee read ; verses that celebrate the changed 
forms of men ; a work that the wretched exile of its master 
cut short. These, at my departure, like a good many more of 
my works, did I myself, in my sorrow, throw into the flames 
with my own hand. As the daughter of Thestius** is said 
to have burnt her son by means of the brand, and to have 
proved a better sister than motlier, so did I place the in- 
nocent books, my offspring, on the blazing pile, to perish 
with myself. ^Twas either because I held in abhorrence the 
Muses, as being the causes of my condemnation ; or because 
my poem W’as stiU imperfect, and in an unpolished state. But 
since these have not been utterly destroyed, but are in exist- 
ence (I believe tb^t they were written out in several copies), I 
now pray that they may still exist, and delight the leisure of 
the reader, not idly spent, and may put him in remembrance 
of me. 

M The daughter qf -Yer. 18 . Althea, the mother of Me- 

. eager, who caused his deatln in revenge for that of her brothers, who were 
slain by lum. 
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But it is not possible that they can be read 'mth patience 
by any oue> if he shall be ignorant that the finishing hand 
was n6t put to them. That work of mine was snatched from 
the anvil in the midst, and the concluding polish*® was 
wanting to my lines. Pardon, too, in place of priiise, do I 
crave ; abundantly shall I be praised, reader, if 1 shall not 
cause you' disgust. Insert, too, these six lines at the begin- 
ning of the little book, if thou shalt deem them w^orthy to 
be prefixed. ‘-Whoever thou art, that art touching these 
volumes, deprived of their parent, let at least some spot be 
granted to them in' thy City. And, the more .to ensure thy 
favour, ’tis not by himself that they have been made public, 
but they have been snafclicd, as it were, from the funeral 
of their master. W)atcvcr faults, therefore, the rugged verse 
in them shall chance to have, these should I have corrected, 
had it been allowed me so to do.’* 


ELEGY VIIL 

The poet complains of the faithlessness and desertion of his familiar 
friend the moment of his ruin and banishment. He entreats him to 
resume his friendship, that he may be enabled to substitute praise for 
censure. 

The deep rivers shall flow back again to their sources from 
the sea, and the sun shall repass his course, having turned his 
steeds, Tljc earth shall bear stars, the heavens shall be cleft 
by the plough ; the w aves shall send forth flames, and the Are 
shall produce water. All tilings shall proceed contrary to the 
laws of nature, and no part of the system shall liold on its 
usual course. All tilings .«liall now come to pass which I 
was wont to call impossible ; and there is nothing wliich is not 
worthy of belief. This is my prophecy; because by liim 
have I been deceived, whom I expected to-aid me in my wretch- 
edness. 

Has so great forgetfulness of me, deceiver, taken possession 
of thee? Was it so great a disgrace to approach one in 

« The ooncludinff po/wA.] — Ver. 30. ‘ Ultima lima ' is literaHy the ‘Mast 
file.’ He alludes to the fact, that the Metamorphoses were in Hin incom- 
plete state when he committed them to the flames ; and that, though 
resenSid-from destruction, he had not made any alf nation in the work, cur 
htddn any way amended it. 
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distress? Wouldst thou neither look njpon nor console 
me, lying prostrate, oh cruel mm? VVouldst’ thou not 
attend my funeral rites ? Is the holy and venerated name 
of friendship trodden by thee under foot as a worthless 
thing ? What so great matter was it for thee to visK thy com- 
panion, prostrated by an affliction so heavy, and to alleviate it 
by a share of thy discoiirse ? and. if not to shed a tear .at my 
misfortunes, yet, at leasts to utter a few words of complaint in 
feigned sorrow ? at least, too, to bid me farewell, which even 
strangers do ? and to imitate the language of the many, and the 
expression of public sorrow ? Was it not thy duty on the 
last day, and wliile it was allowed thee, to behold, for the last 
time, my tearful face, never to be beheld again ? and to give 
and receive, with like voice, the farewell, never again to be re- 
peated during all my life? This even those did that were 
united to me in no intimacy, and they shed tears, the evidence 
of their feelings. Why was it? even had I not been bound by 
intimacy and the most stringent reasons, and the attachment 
that grows in length of time ; Why ? even if thou hadst not 
known so much of my moments of relaxation and of my 
serious hours, and if I had not known so much of thy mo- 
ments of relaxation and of thy serious hours ; Why ? even 
if thou hadst been only known to me at Rome, thou who 
wast so often invited hy me to every kind of place ; have all 
these things fled as unavailing, amid the blasts of the ocean ? 
Arc all these things borne away, sunk amid the streams of 
Lethe ? 

I do not believe that thou wast born in the gentle 
dime of the City of Quiri’nus, a City never to be paced again 
by my foot ; but rather amid rocks, which this coast of Pon- 
tus, lying to the left,^® claims as its own, and amid the savage 
steeps of Scytliia and of Sarmatia. Round thy heart, too, are 
veins made of flint, and the ore of iron possesses thy hardened 
breast: The nurse, also, which once gave thee her full breast, 
to be drawn by thy tender mouth, was a tigress, otherwise thou 
wouldst have thought iny loss less a matter of indifference to 
tbeb than thou now dost, and thou wouldst not now be con- 
victed by me of hardness of hearth But since this,'too, is 

Lying to the V®r. 39. Tjbus epithet is given to the lenou of 
Pontus, B3 lying to the left hand of a ^person proceeding tluther py sea 

Rome, or the coontacies lying to the south of it, . , 
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added to my destined evils, that my recent life should miss its 
wonted harmony of friendship^ do thou cause me not to bear 
in remembrance this lapse of tliine, hut rather that, with the 
same lips with which 1 complain, 1 should also proclaim thy 
affection. 


ELEGY IX. 

The poet complains that the vulgar wait on fortune, and that a man has 
friends in prosperity, but is deserted in adversity; and he says that the 
truth of tliis had been bitterly experienced by him ; that before he was 
banished by Augustus, he had many acquaintances ; but after his sudden 
downfall, he found no one to come to his succour, although the good 
feeling of Ga:sar would not have forbidden it, inasmuch as, even in the 
case of an enemy, he would approve of fidelity in friendship. He con- 
gratulates his friend on the renown that liis genhis and attainments have 
acquired for him, and he contrasts his graver pursuits, and their reward,. 
with the evil consequences of his own indiscreet compositions. 

May it be granted thee to arrive at the limit of life free 
from misfortune, thou who readest this work with no unfriendly 
teeling towards me. And would that these prayers of naip** 
j nay be of avail for thee, which have not moved the cruel 
Deities in my behalf. So long as thou shalt be fortunate, 
thou wilt number many friends; if the weather becomes 
o’ercast, thou wilt be alone. Thou seeest how the pigeons 
resort to the whitened roofs, and how the begrimed turret 
receives no bird. Tlie ants never proceed to empty granaries ; 
no friend will attend the ruin of the wealthy. And just as 
tlie shadow accompanies tJiose who walk in the rays of the 
sun, but flics when he licvs hid overwhelmed with clouds, e’en 
so does the crowd follow the brightness of Fortune, and 
departs, soon as it is obscured by night coming on. It is my 
prayer that this may always appear a fiction to thee, but that 
it is the truth must be coufe-^se^ by my experience. While I 
stood erect, a house, well known» but, of no pretensions,' enter- 
tained a circle sufficiently large. But, soon as that house was 
shaken, all dreaded the crash, and, in their caution, joined the 
common flight. And 1 am not surprised if they do fear the ruth- 
less thunderbolts, by whose fires they, see each nearest object 
blwted. But yet in an enemy hated ever so much, Geesar 

r asej^ves of him that adheres as a friend in adyersity ; and he 
not Wont to be angered (indeed, no one ismo^e lenient than 
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he) if a perspn loves him still in his affliction^ whom he has loved 
before. Thoas himself is said to have approved of Pylades, 
when he learned the sto^ of the friend of Argive Orestes. 
The faithful ties that existed between the son of Actor^^ and 
the great AcliiUcs used to be praised by the lips of Hector. 
They say that the God of Tartarus grieved that the affectionate 
Theseus had attended his friend to the shades below. ’Tis 
worthy, Turnus, of belief, that thou didst bedew thy cheeks 
with tears when the attacliment of Nisus and Euryalus was re- 
lated to thee. Towards the wretched, there is a duty, which, 
even by an enemy is praised. Ah, me ! how few are moved 
by these words of mine ! Such arc my circumstances, such is 
the downfall of my fortunes, that no limit ought to be set to 
anguish. 

But my heart, though fflled with sadness at my own lot, 
is made joyful at thy advancement. I foresaw, dearest friend, 
that this would come to pass, wliile a gentler breeze was 
stiU speeding on thy bark. If there is any value in good 
morals, or in a life free from stain, no one will be more de- 
serving of esteem than thee ; or if any one has raised himself 
through the liberal arts ; through thy eloquence, every cause be- 
comes a good one. Influenced by these considerations, I forth- 
with said to thee, a wide field, my friend, awaits thy endow'- 
ments.” Not the entrails of sheep, not the thunders on my 
Ipft, or the voice or the wing*® of some bird observed by me 
told me this. Reason is my augury, and my . estimate of the 
fiiture ; from this did I predict, and from fagfs did I derive this 
knowledge. And since now it is verified, with all my heart do I 
congratifiate myself and thee that thy genius did not escape 
me. But would that mine had lain concealed in the deepest 
shades ! It were my interest that fame had not attended my 
productions. And as, eloquent man, serious studies promote 
thy welfare, so have those of no like character been my min. 
And yet fiiy life is well known to thee ; thou know^est that the 
morals of the author refrained from the pursuits therein de~ 

« The son qf Actor. ']-^Yec. 29. Tliis was Pamelas, the bosom friend 
of Achilles. He was slain by Hector, and his death was avenged by 
Achilles. 

Voice or (he wing.]^Yet. 50. He sayi that he did not learn this by 
aid of angary, cither by observing the flight of the 'prepetes/ or listen- 
, fngtothevoiceofthe'osdnes.* . 
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dieted. Thou knowest that the poem was sportively composed 
by me loni^ ago, when a yoi^th ; and tliat those linds, although 
worthy of no encouragement, are yet but so many sportive 
trifles. Therefore, as I think that my sins can by no plea be 
defended, so do I believe that they may yet be palliated. So 
far as thou canst, excuse me; and forsake not the cause of 
tliy friend. Mayst thou always proceed well in the steps in 
which thou hast commenced to go. 


ELEGY X. 

Ovin here eulogises the ship on board of which he embarked in the Gulf 
of Corinth. lie then (]e’*;eri])es lus voyage, and the places which he 
touched at. He jiravh that he may arrive in safety at Tomi, and on his 
safe arrival he pr«)iui?.cs to sacritice a lamb to Minena. lie also prays 
to Castor and Pollux to look upon his bark with favour. 

The yellow-haired Minerva has the guardianship^® of my 
bark, and long may she hold it, 1 pray ; from the helmet, too, 
painted therein, docs it take its name. Is there need for 
spreading sail? She runs well at the very slightest breeze; 
are the oars to be plied ? with them she hastens on lier way. 
Nor is she contented to surpass her companions in the swilt- 
ness of course ; slic overtakes the vessels that have gone 
out of harhovr ever so long before. She makes head against 
the seas ; she bears up against the waves tlmt assail her, rolling 
from afar ; and, vjhen struck by the raging billows, she springs 
no leak. She, first kiiowii to me at Cenclirete, of Corinth,®® 
abides as the faithful leader and companion of my flight. And^- 
throughout so nuiny casualties, and through so many seas 
lashed by the hostile gales, under the tutelage of Pallas, is 
she safe and sound. Now, too, I pray, may she cleave 
her way in safety along the straits of the extended Pon- 
tus ; and may.she enter the waves of the Getic shore, whither 
she is steering. 

Thp yuardianship.'\—\QX, 1. He means to say, that Minerva was 
the tutelar deity of the ship, whose statue was plactnl on the poop ; but 
that it took its name from the helmet which was painted on the ‘insigue,' 
or ‘ ^gore-head,’ on the prow. 

'^.vmchrea^ — V.cr. 9. Corinth, being situated on an isthmus 

b^^een the ili)gean and Ionian seas, had tW harbours, L^chcos on the one 
'ifidft, and Ccnchrea; on the other. From’ the latter, the poet set sail for 
fpe Hellespont. ' . 
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After she had brought me to the sea of the ^olian Helle, 
and proceeded on her long voyage between the narrow 
limits, we bent our course to the left, and from the city of 
Hector we came to thy harbours, land of Imbros. • Then, 
after having made the shores of Zerynthiis with a gentle 
breeze, the w’caiy bark touched at the Thracian S.amos, From 
this spot to Tempyra is but a short passage for the traveller ; 
up to this point did she acce ipany her master ; but I pre- 
ferred to trarel by land over the Bistonian plains. Again 
she sailed over the waters of the Hellespont ; and steered for 
Dardania, that bears the name of its founder, and thee, Lamp- 
sacus, safe under the care of thy rustic God, and where the 
sea divides Sestos from the city of Abydos, by means of the 
straits vamed afier the virgin that ’was so badly carried and 
thence, Cyzicus, situated on the shores of Propontis, the re- 
nowned work of the Hfcmonian nation ; and where the coasts 
of Byzantium skirt the entrance of Pontus; (this spot is a vast 
inlet to tw'o seas). May she i)ass these spots, I pray; and, 
impelled by the fresh south winds, may she bravely pass 
the moving isles of Cyauea ; “ and may she steer her w\'iy 
along the ^J'hyniiian bays; and thence impelled past the 
city of Apollo,''^ may she pass on her course the walls of 
Aiicliialus. Thonee may she pass the harbours of Mcsembiia 
anti Odcssus, and the towers, Bacchus, that are called after tliy 
name, and where they say that those sprung from the city of 
Alcatlious'’’* re-established their exiled homes in these parts. 
Thence may she arrive in safety at the city sprung from Miletus,®® 
whither the wrath of the offended God has driven me. 


** So ladly carried.’] — Ycr. 27. Because she fell off as the ram was 
carrying her, and, from her accident, gave the name of Hellespont to that 
tract of ^\atcr. 

® Isles of Cyaiiea.] — ^Ver. 34. These were also called the Sympicgadcs, 
or * floating islands.' They were two rocks at the mouth of the Euxine 
sea, and were fabled to shift their position. One very simple explanation 
of the story is, that, standing opposite to them, they appeared to be two in 
niirabcr, but looking at them obliquely thoy seemed to be but one. 

•‘‘3 City of Apollo,] — Vcr. 35. This was Apollonia, a city on the shores 
of Pontus. 

’^'Alcathous,] — Ver. 39. He was a son of Pelops, and reigned over 
Megara, in Oreccc. ' His subjects were said to have founded the city of 
Callatia, on the Getic coast. 

City sprung from Miletus,] — ^Ver. 41. Namely, Torai, his destined 
place of banishment, which he tells ns, elsewl^ere, was founded by a colony 
from Mfletos, in Asia Minor. 
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If she arrives thither, a lamb shall be slain to Minerva, 
meriting it ; a larger sacrifice does not suit my sircmnstances. 

’ Do you also, ye brothers, sons of Tyndarus, whom this 
island holds in veneration, be present with your favouring 
protection, on my two-fold journey. For the one ship is pre- 
paring to steer her course through the straits of the Symple-. 
gades, while the other*® is about to cleave the Bistonian waters. 
Grant ye, that wiien we are going on our way to different 
points, the one may have favouring breezes, and die other 
may have them not less favourable. 


ELEGY. XL 

Ovid excuses himself, if there should appear in his verses any marks of 
liastc or inelegance ; and he attributes them to the tempests and tlie 
ocean, amid whose conflicts he says that they were composed. 

Etebt letter that has been read by thee in the whole of this 
book was composed by me at die time of an anxious voyag(‘. 
Either the Adriatic sea beheld me writing it in the midst of 
its waves, while I w'as shivering in the month of December ; or, 
after I had passed on my route die Isthmus of the two Seas/' 
and another ship was taken for my voyage. I verily believe 
that the jEgean Cyclades were astounded that I could compose 
verses amid the jarring tumults of the ocean. I myself am 
now surprised, that, amid such billowy conflicts both of my 
spirit and of the sea, my genius did not vanish. Wliether insen- 
sibility or madness is the 'proper name for this anxious feeling, 
my intellect was enurcly Upheld by this pursuit. Ofttimc» 
was I tossed, full of apprehension, under the influence of the 
stormy Constellation of the Kids ; often was the sea threaten- 
ing under the Constellation of Sterope,*^ the keeper, too, of 

® Whiie the other.'] — ^Ver. 48. He speaks metaphorically of himself 
and his intended passage by land over the Bistonian plains, having disem- 
barked, while the ship pursued her epune (probably carrying his baggage) 
to TomL 

OftketwoSeas,^~~^et. 5, The isthmus of Corinth, between the 
JBMBXk and the Ionian seas. 

Constellation qfSterope,] — Vet, 14. She was one of the Pleiades,' 
the name of one being here substituted for all, which is also frequently ' 
done by the poet, when speaking of the.Muscs or the Furies. 
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the Erytoanlhian bear made the day o’ercast ; or the South 
wind had heaped the raging torrents on the Hyades. Often 
did she ship a sea ; yet stilb with trembling hand, did 1 
compose my verses, such as they are. Now, the rigging 
rattles, blown out by the North wind, and the curving wave 
rises hhe a hill aloft. The helmsman himself, raismg his 
hands to the stars, forgetful of his art, implores aid in his 

n ers. Whichever way I look, there is nothing but the form 
eath, which, with anxious mind, I fear, and, as I fear, I 
pray. If I gain my port, by that very port I shall be 
friglitened ; the shore has more horrors for me than the hostile 
waves. For by the deceit both of men and of the ocean am 
I buffeted, and the sword and the wave give me double grounds 
for fear. I fear lest the one, through shedding my blood, 
should hope for my spoil, and lest the other should wish to 
have the credit of my death. The part on my left hand is a 
barbarous region, surrounded by greedy rapine ; a region 
which bloodshed, slaughter, and wars are always in possession 
of. And, although the sea be agitated by the wintry storms, 
yet is my breast more agitated than the sea itself. 

Therefore thou oughtst, candid reader, the more to pardon 
these lines^ if they are, as really they ai*e, inferior to thy ex- 
pectation. These I write not, as once J did^ amid my gardens ; 
nor dost thou, my wonted little couch, now receive my body. 
1 am tossed on the unruly deep on a wintry day, and my 
very paper is dashed o’er by the azure waves. The boisterous 
storm battles and rages because I dare to write, while it hurls its 
cruel threats. Let the storm prove stronger than man. Yet, 
at the same instant, I pray that I 'may put an end to my lines, 
it, to its threats^ 


T 
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Ovid entreats Augustus, if he vrill not permit his return, at least to grant 
him a safer and more civili/cd place for his exile. He dechires that he 
will try whether vcrhcs, wliicli have caused his disgrace, will not now 
obtain a mitigation of his punishnicnt, just as the spear of Acliilles 
both wounded Tclci»lnis and healed him. In a lengthened argumenta- 
tive poem, lie endeavours to appease Caisar, showing that he had written 
many things in his ])raisc. lie enumerates a vast number of poets 
who never received any punishment whatever, although they had pub- 
lished works of cither a loose or a slanderous character 

WiTAT have I to do with you, ye little books ? — an unhappy 
pursuit 0/ 9 /iniCj who, in my misery, am undone by my own 
genius. Why do I turn again to tlie Muses but just con- 
demned — the grounds of my accusrtl *ri ? Is it too little, but 
once to have been found deserving of punishment ? My verses 
have been the cause that both men and women desired to 
know me, by reason of my ill-omened fate. My verses have 
been the cause that Cajsar formed his estimation of me and my 
morals, from my Art 0/ Love, seen by him after a lengthened ’ 
lapse of time. Take from me my productions — you will then 
remove, too, the disgrace of my lile ; I owe to my verses, as the 
result of them, that I am a criminal. This is the reward that 
I Ijpiye received for my pains and my labours, the result of 
njlfi-watchings : my punishment w'as the discovery of my inge- 
nuity. 

Had I been wise, I ought, by rights, to have hated the 
learned sisters — Deities, the destfuctioi; of their devotee ! But 
now, so great is the madness that accouipanies my disease, 
thali again (sad fate !) I turn my steps to the rocks on which I 
have struck: the conquered gladiator, forsooth, is seeking once 
more the arena, and the wrecked ship is returning to the bois- 
terous waves. 

Perhaps, as oiice» in the case of him who held sway o’er 
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the realms of Teuthrantus,’ so to me, the same object shall 
give the wound and the remedy ; and the Muse, who has ex- 
cited it, shall assuage the anger that has been provoked : 
verses often propitiate the great Gods. Ceesor, too, himself 
ordered the matrons and the brides of Aiisonia to repeat 
verses in honour of Ops, crowned with turrets;® he had 
ordered them also to be repeated in honour of Phoebus, at the 
time when he appointed the games, which one age beholds 
but once.“ After these precedents, 0 most mercifhl Cscsar, I 
prfly that thy anger may be appeased by my productions. It 
is justified, indeed, and I will not deny that I have been de- 
serving of it : all shame has not, to that degree, fled from my 
face ; but, had I not sinned, w'hat had there been for thee 
to pardon? My fate has given thee the opportunity for 
mercy. If, ofttiines as mortals sin, Jove were to hurl his light- 
nings, ill a little time he would be disarmed : when he has 
thundered, and has alarmed the earth with his peal, he makes 
the air clear by dispersing the showers ; justly, therefore, is 
he called both the Father and the Kulcr of the Gods ; justly 
has the capacious universe nothing superior to Jove. Do thou 
us well, since thou art styled the Kuler of tliy country, and its 
Father, follow the example of the God that has the same title. 
And thus thou dost ; and, than thee, no one could, with 
greater moderation, hold the reins of government. Pardon 
hast thou often granted to the conciucred party, which, if 
victorious, it would not have granted to thee ; 1 have seen many 
even exalted with riches and honours, who had taken up 
arms against thy person. The same day w^hicli ended the wai- 
farc, ended with thee the angry feelings of warfare; and either 

' The realms of rcw<Ar<i7ift<s.]—Ver. 19. The Idngdom of Mysia, a 
country of Asia Minor, is thus called from Teutlirantus, its king, who, 
having no male issue, married his daughter Argiopc to Telcphus, the son 
of Hercules, and made him heir to his kingdom. 

* Ops crowned with turrets,'] — Ver. 24. This was one of the names 
of Cyhcle, Rhea, or Buna Dea, who w.is generally thus represented. 

3 Beholds hut once.]— Ver. 26. He alludes to the Secular games, which 
were celebrated every 110 years, and which were held in the reign of 
Augustus, A.u.c. 736. They were first instituted by Valerius Publicola, 
the Consul, after the expulsion of the kings, ayoording to Festus and Cen- 
sorinus ; though the occasion of their first institution is generally con- 
sidered very doubtful. Before they commenced, herdds were sent to in- 
vite the people to a spectacle which no one of them had ever beheld, and 
^ which no one would ever behold again. 
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side, at the same moment, bore ofiferings to the temples ; and, 
as thy soldiers rejoice that they have subdued the enemy, so 
has the enemy reason to rejoice that he is subdued. 

My cause is a better one ; who am neither said to have taken 
up arms against thee, nor to have followed the fortunes of thy 
enemies. By the sea, by the land, by the third Deities,^ do I 
swear, by thee too^ a Divinity present and visible to us ; that this 
spirit of wiwe prayed for thy welfare, and that I, in mind, the 
only way I could be so, was devoted to thee. I wished that, 
late in lifcy thou mightst attain the stars of the heavens ; and I 
was an humble fraction of a multitude that prayed the same. 
For thee, with pious feelings, have I offered the frankincense ; 
and with all the rest, I myself, as one, have seconded the 
prayers of the public with my own. Why shall I make men- 
tion of those books as well, my causes of offence, which, in 
a thousand 2)laccs, arc filled with thy name? Examine my 
larger work, wliich as yet I have left incomplete, about bodies 
ch/lnged into incredible forms. There wilt thou find the com- 
mendations of thy hamc ; there wilt thou find many a pledge 
of my affection. Thy glory is not enhanced by verse, nor has 
it any means of increasing, so as to become greater. The glory 
of Jove is transcendent ; yet he is pleased that his deeds 
should he recounted, and that he himself should be the subject 
of poetry ; and when the battles of the Giant warfare are re- 
lated, it is worthy of belief that he takes a pleasure in his own 
praises. Others celebrate thee with as loud a voice as is be- 
fitting, and sing thy praises with a more fertile genius ; but 
yet, as a God is moved by the streaming blood of a hundred 
bulls, so is he influenced by the least offering of frankincense. 

Ah ! cruel was he, and too inhuman a foe to me, whoever it 
was that read to thee my love tales ! for fear lest verses in my 
books, so full of respect to thee, might possibly be read under 
the influence of z, judgment more favourable. But who, when, 
tliou art offended, could prove a friend to me? Hardly, under 
such circumstances, was I other than an enemy to myself? When 
the shaken house began to sink, all the weight rested upon 
the part that subsided ; all sides open wide when Fortune has 
ma^; the breach; buildings themselves fall down through tlieir 
owii Veight. And tbds the hatred of mankind has been the 

^ By tJie third BeHiee.] — Ver. 53. Those of the heavens ; or, possibly 

the infernal regions ; a Euphemism being employed, to avoid the mentioa 
/Of their names. 
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result of my verses : and« vliere it oughts the multitude has 
followed thy looks. 

But, as I remember, thou didst approve of my life and 
manners, as I passed by thee in review, on the horse ^ which 
thou hadst given me. And if this is of no avail, and no 
favour is shown to my probity, stiU, in that position, I gave 
no ground for crimination. The fortunes of the accused® 
were not ill entrusted to me, and the litigation that was to be 
taken cognizance of by the hundred men ; on private matters, 
too, did 1 arbitrate as a judge, without any cause of accusation, 
and even the party that was defeated bore witness to my up- 
rightness. Wretched me! I had been able, had not late 
events redounded to my injury, to be safe on thy judgment, 
not once only expressed in my favour * ^Tis recent matters that 
have proved my ruin ; and one tempest engulfs in the ocean 
the hark that lias been so oft unscathed. Nor was it any little 
portion of the sea that injured me ; but all the waves, and 
Ocean himself, o’erwhelmed my head. 

V/liy was I the witness of anything V Why did I render 
my very eyes criminal? Wliy was I unadvisedly made 
acquainted with the error? Actoeon bclield Diana without 
her garments, unconsciously : not the less was he a prey to 
her hounds. In dealing with the Gods above, even accident, 
forsooth, must be atoned for; and chance receives no 
pardon when a Deity is affronted : for, on that same day on 
which my unfortunate mistake removed me from my home, a 
family, humble indeed, but without a stain, was ruined. 

^ In review on the — Ver. 90. The inspection of the Equestrian 

’Order originally belonged to the Censors; but that office having been 
abolished, Augustus substituted in its place the * prafectura morum/ which 
-office he took on himself. Suetonius tells us that he frequently reviewed 
the troops of Equites, and restored the disused * transvectio Equitum/ 
which was a solemn procession of the body on horseback, and in martial 
orray, on the Ides of July; It appears from the present passage, and the 
information given us by Suetonius, that the ' reco^itio,* or review, which 
was formerly held by the Censor, was connected by Augustus with the 
* transvectio,’ or procession, and held at the same time. 

^ Fortunes of the accu jed.]— V er. 93. He alludes to the fact of his having 
held office as one of the * centumviri,’ or * hundred men.’ Their niimher 
was really 105, being elected, three each of the 35 tribes ; thdr duty 
was to assist the Praetor in questions of pioperty between IndiT^oals. 

^ Witness qf any thmyJ] — ^Ver. 103.. He here idludes to his k^ving 
acddentally beenwitness to that feet, connected with the family of Augustuif 
the teeing, or speaking of which, was the real cause of his exile. 
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Humble, howeyer, though it be, in the days of my father it 
n^ay be said to have been illustrious, and in point of nobility 
inferior to none ; it was rerharkable for neither its wealth nor 
its poverty ; whence, rendered conspicuous by neither ex* 
ireme, it holds its Equestrian rank. Be it, however, that my 
family is humble, either in tlie point of riches or of 
origin, assuredly it is ‘‘not rendered obscure by my talents. 
Although I may seem to have used them too frivolously, 
still I have derived thence great fame through the whole 
earth. The class of the learned knows of Naso, and ventures 
to reckon him among those men that it is not asliamcd of. 

This house, then, beloved by the Muses, falls ruined through 
hut one error, though tliat was no slight one ; and it has so 
Mien, that it can rise again, if only the wrath of the offended 
Caesar should l)e mitigated, whose clemency, in the case of my 
punishment, has been so extreme, that it is less severe than I 
had apprehcjided. My life was granted me, and thy anger 
stopped short of death, Pi-ince, that hast thufi used tliy power 
witli moderation. There still remains to me, as thou didst not 
take it away, my paternal property, as though the gift of my 
life Avas too small. Thou didst not condemn my deeds by the 
decree of the Senate, nor was my banishment pronounced by 
a commissioned judge.*’ Censuring me in words of sadness 
(os becomes a Prince), thou thyself hast avenged, as is proper, 
my offence against thee. Add, too, that tlie edict, although 
terrible and threatening, was still full of mercy in the designa- 
tion of the punishment; for in it 1 am called not an ^‘exile,’* but 
merely one “removed,’’’’’ end butfewwords are employed mpro- 
noimcing my destiny. Tlicre is, in truth, no punishment more 
weighty to a man of principle, and who retains his senses, than 

® Commissioned Judffe.J^Yer, 132. The * judice.4 selccti * were se- 
lected by the city Praitor, according to the Lex Aurelia, from the three 
classes of the Senators,, the Ecjnites, and the Txibuni iErarii. From these 
classes a body of 350, or, according to some writers, 450 men was selected, 
and from these, the numbers of * judieCs' lequisitefor the trial of each par- 
ticular case was chosen by lot. 

® One removed.] — Ver. 137. This is the only translation that can be 
give|j^<^:the word ‘ relcgatus,’ which, while it implied removal from one's 
not necessarily imply any thing more, such as loss of civic 
rights and of property, which were the consequences of * exilium.' * Re- 
legatio' was of two kinds ; the less severe only forbade residence in some 
Mauler place, while the other kind confined the jierson condemned to 
k to bne 1 ^, and no other.. The latter was the fate of the poet. 
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to have dh«pleaserl so great a personage. But even a Divinity 
is wont sometimes to be pacified ; the day is wont to proceed 
in its brightness when the clouds are dispersed. I have^belield 
the elm, laden witli the leafy vines, which had been struck by the 
dreadful lightnjngs of Jove. Though thou thyself forbid me 
to hope, yet hope I will ; and this alone can I do, even against 
thy commands. 

Great is the hope that I entertain, when I consider thee, 
0 moat merciful Prince! When I reflect upon my lot, my 
hope vanishes. But as, when the winds rufllc the sea, their 
rage is not cqu«al, nor their blasts always the same, hut some- 
times tlicy are lulled, and 'with intermissions they arc at rest, 
and you would suppose that they had rid themselves of their 
violence ; so do my apprehensions d(‘part, return, and fluctuate, 
and both give and deny me the hope of appeasing thee. 

By the Gods above, then, who both can and will give thee 
lengtii of days, if only they are attached to the Itoman name; 
by thy country, which is safe and free from cares, with thee 
for its Parent, of which but lately 1 formed a pai’t, as one 
of its people ; so may the love of the grateful City, thy due, 
of wliicli, both for thy deeds and for thy disposition, thou art so 
descrvitig, attend thee. IVIay Lhia, who was deserving of none 
but thee for her husband, with thee, complete the number of 
her years as thy companion. Were she not in existence, a single 
life ^vould f/ten befit tlice ; for no one would there be, worthy 
for thee to be her husband. And while thus thou dost flourish, 
may thy son flourish too ; and may he, one day, full of years, 
rule this empire, in company with thee, more aged than him- 
set/. And may thy grandsons,*** that youthful Constellation, 
follow in the steps of thee, and of their father, as already they 
do. May Victory also, always attached to thy camp, show 
herself ever nigh at hand, and may she attend the well-known 
standards: may she, too, o’ershadow with her wings the 
Ausonian chieftain, and may she place the laurel wreaths on 
his h(='auteous locks. By him thou wagest the war, in his per- 
son dost thou now fight ; to liim dost thou entrust thy mighty 
destinies, and thy Gods* In one half of thyself dost thou 
here present look upon tliis City ; in.the other hal£ thou art far 

Thy yrawrfjoMjff.]— Ver. 167. Tl*** 5^ i*' aUttsiOil to Prusns, the son 
of Tiberius, himself the adopted of Augustus; and Gemuuucus, the 
nephew of Tiberiua, who had adopted Mm, in ap^dance with the com- 
mands of Augustus. 
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away^ and art carrying on the dreadful warfare. E’en bo may 
he return to thee a conqueror from a subdued enemy, and may 
he be resplendent aloft, with his steeds decked with triumphal 
garlands. 

Spare me, I pray, and lay aside thy bolts, those cruel 
weaponsr— weapons, alas ! but too well known to me ! Spare 
me. Father of thy country ! and do not, in forgetfulness of 
this title, deprive me of the hope of appeasing thee one day. 
But I pray not to return ; although, ’tis worthy of belief that 
the great Grods have often granted favours greater than those 
that have been asked for. If thou wouldst grant a more tole- 
rable place for my exile, and at a less distance, tlien in a great 
degree would my punishment be alleviated. I am enduring 
the greatest agony, thrust forth in the midst of our enemies ; 
and no one is there in banishment at a greater distance from 
his country. 

Sent, in solitude, as far as the mouth of the sevenfold 
Danube, I am oppressed with cold under the icy sky of the 
Farrliasian virgin. The lazygcs and tlie Colchians, and the 
Meterean race‘s and the Gctae are scarcely divided froin me by 
the waters of the Danube between us; and where others 
have been banished by thee for a cause more weighty, a more 
distant land has been assigned to no one of them than has been 
to myself. Nothing is there beyond this region^ but cold and 
the foe, and the wave of the sea which unites in firm ice. Thus 
far is the Eoman portion of the left side of the Euxine ; the 
Bastemee^* and the Sauromatsc occupy our neighbourhood. 
This land is the remotest under Ausonian sw^ay, and is hardly 
situate witliin the limits of thy empire. A suppliant, I entreat 
thee to send me hence to a place of safety, that quiet may not be 
withheld from me as well as my country; that I may not have 
to dread the nations from Vf hich the Ister is no good defence, 

The Meterean race.]— Ver. 191. The lazyges were a people of Sar^ 
matia. The Colchians h^re referred to were' probably a colony founded by 
the people of Colchis who pursued IVfedee, but bdng unable to overtake 
her, settled in the vicinity of Tomi. The Metereaus, or, more probably, the 
Neureans, which is supposed to be the correct reading, were a nation living 
near the .vicinity of th^ river Borysthenes, how the Dnieper. The Getm 
Uye4.ji|a%e country lying to the east of Pontus. 

Besterwi.]— V ct. 19$. This nation Jived near the Danube. Ta- 
-titus calls them the Peucini, jand is in doubt whether to number thenx 
V. amopg the tribes of Germany or of Sarmatia. The name * Saimatian,' 
Vas applied in general to all the tribes Uving in the neighbourhood of the 
Bor)'sthenes. 
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and that, a citizen of thine, I maynot be captured hy the e^eSny. 
Justice forbids that any one bom of Latiau blood should epdure 
the fetters of the barbarian; while the Ceesars are in safety. 

Although two charges, my verses and my mistake, wrought 
my min, yet the guilt of this latter action must be suppressed 
in silence by me. For I am unworthy, eoen by the allusion, 
to renew thy wound, 0 Caesar, whom it is far too much to have 
offended even once. 

The other part remains to he ^oken of, in which, impeached 
on a base accusation, 1 am convicted as the teacher of foul 
adultery. It is possible, then, tliat the minds of the Gods can 
Bometimes be deceived; and are not many tilings too humble for 
thy obser^^ation ? Just as there is not time for Jove to attend 
to trifling matters while he looks at the same moment upon 
the Deities and the heavens on high, so, while thou art 
looking around upon the earth, that depends upon thee, things 
of less consequence escape thy consideration. Wouldst thou 
deign forsooth, 0 Prince, abandoning thy high position, to read 
verses composed in the unequal measure It is no w’eight so 
trifling of the Roman name, that presses upon tliec, and no 
burden so light is supported by thy shoulders that thou couldst 
occupy thy godlike majesty wiili my silly trifles, and exa- 
mine with thine own eyes my idle productions. At one mo- 
ment, Pannouia, at another, the Illyrian region, is to be sub- 
dued by thee ; and now the Rhsetian and the Thracian arms 
give grounds for apprehension. At another time, the Armenian 
sues for pe»ue ; and now the Parthian horseman, with trem- 
bling hand, holds out to thee the bow^ and the captured stand- 
ards. At another time, Germany feels that thou hast grown 
young again in thy offspring, and in the place of the great 
Ceesar, another Caesar conducts the war. In fine, what never 
happened before, in the case of so great a wdiolc, there is no 
part of 'thy empire that is insecure ; the City also, the care 
of thy laws, and attention to the public morals, which thou 
wishest to resemble Ay own, fatigue thee. That leisure, which 
thou offordcst to nations, falls not to thy lot, and with many^f- 
thou art waging war destructive of repose. 

Ought I, Aen, to be surprised if, (^pressed by the wei^t of 


^ TAe unequal measure,'\^\ec, 220. Namely, Elegiac verse, '^Idch 
consists of an Hexameter, or six feet line, sliemamy with a Pentameter, or 
&ie Of live feet. ' 
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matters so important, tliou hast never perused these pastimes of 
mine ? But if (and would it had been so !) thou hadst perchance 
had leisure, thou wouldst in reading it have found notliing 
criminal in my Art of Love. I confess that these are not 
writings suited to a grave brow, and arc not worthy to be 
read by a Prince so great ; but they are not, on tliat account, 
contrary to the precepts of the laws ; and they are for the 
edifying of the Roman women. That thou niayst not doubt 
to whom I address my writings, one little book of the tliree 
has these four lines : — 

** Be ye afar, ye with the little fillets o?i your hair, the mark 
of chastity; and thou long flounce, which conccalest tlie mid- 
dle of the foot ; wc will sing nought but what is lawful, and 
thefts allowable ; and in my song there shall be nothing tliat 
is criminal.'’ And have I not scrupulously removed from this 
Art of Love those whom the lengthened gowm, and the assump- 
tion of tlie fillet, forbid to be brought in contact with it ? 

But still, the matron may make use of the arts that belong 
to others; and even though she be not taught, she has the means 
.of gaining itformation. Let the matron, then, read notliing 
at all, because, from every poem she can receive instruction 
how tp misbehave. Whatever she glances upon, if she is at all 
inclined to sin,‘’’ thence will she adapt her morals to crime. Let 
her take up the Annals;*" nothing is more uninviting than them: 
yet, in truth, there will she read how Ilia became a mother. 
Let her take up the book in which the “ancestress of the line of 
fEneas" comes first slie will find how the genial Venus bc- 

Long Jlaunce,'] — Yer. 2-^ The Roman matrons wore a broad flounce 
\vitli w'idc foldh, sewed to tir.* bottom of the dress, and reaching to the 
instep. The use of it was indicative of regard to modesty and propriety of 
manners. 

** But sUll,] — Ver. 253. He implies that Augustus is making this ob- 
jcctioii, which he endeavours to answer, though, we must confess, not very 
successfully. 

Inclined to sin.] — ^Vcr. 257. Or, in, Pope's words, more famed thau 
gallant, ‘ is at heart a rake.' 

^7 Ver. 259. These, containing nothing beyond a mere 

table of events comiected with the Roman people, "written in ancient and 
uiidjgYtth language, would pot be very likely to attract the attention of one 

search of love stories. Yet even these, he says, to the impure in mind, 
would be not quite unproductive of nurture for the prurience of their 
thoughts. 

^ j^neas comes 261 . Some suppose that he here alludes 

to the .£neid of Viigil. That does not appear to be the fact. He rather 
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came the ancestress of those descendants. I vill descend 
lower (if only I may be allowed to proceed in order), to show 
that every kind of poetry can injure the mind. Yet, for that 
reason, every book should not be condemned. That thing is 
of no use whi(‘h is not able to hurt as well. What is there more 
useful than fire ? Yet, if any one ‘endeavours to burn a house, 
it is with fire that he provides his rash hands. The healing art 
sometimes takes away health, at other times, bestows it; audit 
shows what herb is wholesome, and what is injurious. Both the 
cut-throat and the wary traveller is ready girt with the sword; but 
the one phjis treachery, the other carries a protection for liim- 
self. Eloquence is taught to plead the cause of the innocent; 

it protects tlie guilt^v and presses hard on the guiltless. 

So, then, it will lie clear, that my verses, if they are 
read in a proper spirit, can injure no one. But whoever it 
is that derives any idea of viciousneas from them, he is in 
tlie wrong, and detracts too .much from the credit of my 
writings. Suppose, however, that I confess it: the games*® 
as well aiTord inconti^es to vice. Order, the whole of tlic 
theatres to be swTpt away, which liave given to many a one an 
o])}>ortunity for wickedness, when the sand of Mars is be- 
pprinklcd on ihc hard ground. Let the Circus be abolished: 
the licence of the Circus is unsafe ; here sits the girl by the 
side of some strange man. Why arc any porticos left open, 
when some women w'alk in them, that their lovers may meet 
them there? What spot is there more venerable tlian the 
temples '? If any \vomau has a turn for criminal pursuits, let 
her avoid these as w^ell. Wlien she shall be standing in the 
temple of Jove, there, in his temple, will it occur to her how 
many were made mothers by that God. It will occur, to her, 
\vho pays respect to the neighbouring temple of, Juno, how that 
Goddess was vexed by many a concubine. On beholding 
Pallas, she will enquire why the Virgin brought up Ericthonius, 
who derived his being from a criminal attempt. Su2)pos€ she 
enters the temple of mighty Mars, thy own gift, there, before hip 

alludes to tlic poem of Lucretius, which commences with the very words 
here used by him, * jEneadum genitrix,' and in which the poet expatiates 
largely upon the attributes of Venus, or the creative power, a 
which the ^Ineid does not profess to treat of. 

The pomes. ]-^Ver. 280. He alludes^ Uv the- extreme licentioUsnesi 
of the theatrical representations, winch wm sanctions^ by law. 
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doors, stands Venus, in conjunction ^thilfarf, the Avenger. Sit- 
ting in the temple of Isis, she will ask why the daughter of Saturn 
drove her over the Ionian and the Bosphorean seas. In the case 
of Venus, Anchises ; in that of Diana, the Latmian hero ; ^ and in 
the case of Ceres, Jasius,^^ will have to be made mention of. All 
these are able to lead perverted minds astray, and yet they are all 
standing safe on their sites. But the first page warns the vir- 
tuous matrons away from the Art of Love, written for the 
wanton only. Whoever breaks in by force, where the priest 
does not allow her to go, forthwith, on that account is she 
accused of a crime that is forbidden. But it is not a crime to 
peruse wanton poems, although females of virtue may there 
read many things not to be put in practice. Ofttimes does 
the matron of severe aspect*^ look upon the females naked, 
nnd practising each kind of indelicate posture. The eyes of 
the Vestals behold the persons of the wanton, nor has that 
been any ground for punishment by their master. 

But why is there in my poetry an excess of wantonness ? or 
why does my book persuade any one to love ? That it iaf no- 
thing less than a sin, and a manifest fault, must be confessed. 
I grieve for thus perverihiff my talents and my judgment. 
Why was not rather that Troy, which fell by the weapons of 
Argos, harassed once again in my verses ? Why was I silent 
about Thebes, and the mutual slaughter of the brothers?*® 
and the seven gates, each of them under its chief? War- 
like Rome, too, was not sparing of material for me ; it is a 
labour of affection to recite Ihe exploits of one’s country. 
Ijastly, Caesar, inasmu(.‘h as thou hast filled all places with thy 
g;lorious deeds, one portion selected from many might have 
been sung by me ; as tlie brilliant rays of the sun attract 
the eyes, so might thy deeds have attracted my feelings. 

Tht Lalmian hero.’\ — Ver. 299. Endymioa, who was beloved by 
Diana, is thus called, from Latmus, a mountain of Cana. 

” 4 /tfaiitf.]— Ver. 300. He was the^on of Jupiter and Electra, and tlie 
brother of Dardanns and Armenia, the wife' of Cadmus. By bis wife 
Cyhele he was the father of Corybantus. The story was, that Flutus was 
the Indt of an adulterous intrigue between Ceres and Jasius, who was 
atsiMk by the thunderbolts of Jove fqr tiis audacity. 

^ Severe ospect.] — Ver. 311. It is hardly credible that matrons of 
<<toacter can have been the willing spectatori of the obscene representa- 
tions of the Floralia, to which aUusion is here made. 

The &rotAera.]-*Ver. B19. He alludes to Eteocles and Polynices, the 
<00118 of (Edipus, who slew, each other in single combat. 
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' Unjustly am I accused. A humble field is tended by me ; 
the other were a work requimg great fertility of invention. 
If, perchance, one ventures to sport on a little pond in a small 
boat, that is no reason for trusting one*s-self on the ocean. 
Perhaps (and of that I am doubtful) I am well enough suited 
for trifling compositions, and am adapted for slight produc- 
tions ; but if thou shouldst order me to sing of the Giants sub- 
dued by the bolts of Jove, the weight would exceed my strength 
for tlie attempt. It belongs to a mind riclily endowed to treat 
of the mighty deeds of'Csesar, lest the work be overpowered 
by its subject. And yet I made the attempt ; but I seemed to 
be detracting from thy fame, and unrighteously to be a detri- 
ment to thy virtues. Again I resorted to my lighter labours, 
my youthful compositions : and with a fictitious passion was 
my breast smitten. I wish, indeed, that I had not ; but my 
destiny drew me on, and I exercised my ingenuity to my own 
destruction. Oh ! wretched being that I am, that ever I received 
instruction ! that my pai'ents taught me, and that any letter 
ever arrested my eyes ! This wantoimess rendered me hateful 
to thee, by reason of my hooks mi the Art of Love^ which thou 
didst suppose had been aimed against ties forbidden to their 
influence. But, under my instruction, the matrons did not learn 
furtive loves ; for no one is able to leach that of which he 
knows but little. I have so composed my love talcs and my 
light poems, that no evil story ever wounded my reputation. 
There is no husband of the middle class tliat is in doubt 
whether he himself is really a father through any fault of mine. 
Bchevc me, my morals are far different from those of my 
poem ; my life is one of decency ; my Muse is a sportive one. 

A great part, also, of my labours, that is untrue and fictitious, 
has allowed itself more hce'nse than ever its author did. My 
book, too, is no index of my mind, but is an honourable amuse- 
ment, that presents many things in apt expression for tickling 
the ear. If thus judged^ Accius^ would be a savage ; Terence 
would be a glutton those who sing, of fierce wars must 
needs' be ever embroiled. 

^ Accius,’] — Yet. 359. He was one of the older Roman poets, who 
wrote several tragedies, besides translating some of those of Sophodesinto 
the Latin language. His tragedies were written in rugged and tmeom^ 
language, and tlds, together with the humble subjects they treated of, 
would form a ground for the epithet sng^eited by the poat* 

^ 4 p^oii.]— Ver. 35R. meace^ the Rom^ cotaic writeri was par- 
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In fine, I am not the only one who has sung of voluptuous 
amours ; yet I am the only one that has received punishment 
for his love compositions. What precepts did the Teian muse"® 
of Anacreon^ the Lyric old bard^ give, except how to unite love 
with abundance of wine? AVhat did Lesbian Sappho'-^ do, 
but teach the girls how to love? And yet tjJappho was safe. 
Mid he was unharmed. And to thee, descendant of Battus,^® 
it was no injury that thou thyself didst often confess thy gaieties 
to the reader. There is no play of the pleasing Menander-^ 
witliout an amour, and yet he is accustomed to be read by 
youths and virgins. The Iliad itself, what is it but the case 
of a base adulteress, about whom there was a strife between 
the lover and the husband? AVhat in it before the 
flame conceiced for CJiryscis ? and how did the- ravished 
damsel cause anger between the chieftains? Or wliat is 
the Odyssey, lint the case of one woman, sought, w hile her 
husband is aw’ay, by a host of suitors, to gratify Ihcir pas- 
sion ? Who but the Maeonian bard tells the story of Venus 
and Mars fastened together, and their two persons cauglit in 
a polluted bed I Whence should W'e learn, but from the show'- 
ing of great Homer, how two Goddesses’*” fell in love with their 
guest? Tragedy surpasses every style of conij)osition in 
seriousness ; this as 'well, always has love for its subject. For 
what was there in the case r/ Hippolytus, but the flame of his 
bhnded step-mother? By the love of her own brother is 
Canace celebrated. WTiat besides ? Did not the son of 

ticularly successful in depiciing parasites, gluttons, and selfish young men 
deVoted solely to their own |>lca«ures. 

The Teian .l/wsr.] — Vci. 364. Anacreon, a Grecian lyric poet, W'as 
a native of Teos, a city of Ionia, in Asia. Some of his poems have sur- 
vived to our times. 

Lesbian Sappho.'\ — ^Ver. 366. Sappho was a writer of love songs 
of a licentious character. She was a native of Lesbos, au island in the 
JEgean sea. 

Descendant of Battns^’l — ^Ver. 367. He alludes to the poet Calli- 
machus, who was descended from Battus, the founder of Gyrene. He 
sung ths'.itt^es of his mistress,. Lyde. ' 

— ^Ver. 369. lie was an Athenian comic poet of eminence. - 
Hia WQxIcs are lost, with the exception of some fragments \ hut Terence is 
to have borrowed largely from them. 

® Two Veri 3S0, Calypso and Circe, who, as Homer 

tells, successively fell in, love with Ulysses* 
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Tantalus, with his ivory limb, carry her of Pisa” with Phrygian 
steeds, while Love gave speed to his chariot. Grief, caused 
by bliglited love, made the mother stain the steel with her 
children’s blood. Love suddenly changed the king and his 
concubine into birds, and her who, even now, a mother, laments 
her Itys. If a wicked brother had not loved Atirope,^- we 
should not read of the horses of the Sun turning back. The 
impious Scylla, too, would not have obtained the buskin of 
tragedy, “ had not love cut otf the locks of her father. You 
who read of Electra and of Orestes, deprived of reason, 
read, too, of the crime of Jilgisthus, and of the daughter of 
Tyiidarus. And w'hat shall I say of the grim subduer of 
the Chimeera, w'hose death a deceitful hostess^^ was nearly 
causing ? Why should 1 mention Hermione ? Why the virgin 
daughter of Schocueus And why thee, priestess of Pbrnbus, 
loved by the Prince of Mycenee ? Why mention Danae and 
her danghteiMii-law,^® and the mother of Lyeeus And w'hy, 
Hflcmou, and her, for whom*^^ two nights were united? Why 

Her of Pis(u’] — Ver. 386. Pelops, the son of Tantalus, having con- 
quered O^uomaus, curried off his daughter, Hippodamia, from Pisa, a city 
of Arcadia, and made her his wife. His steeds were Psilla and Harpina, 
which he brought from Phrygia, 

® Ac‘rope.'}~\cT. 391. * She was the wife of Atreus, and was guilty of 
incest ^Yith her brother Thyestes. 

T/te buskin of tragedy.'] — Ver 393. The * cothurnus/ or huskin, 
was worn by the i)crformers of tragedy, to render tlie person taller, and 
more august in appearance. Hence, the expression is often used to 
denote a lofty and florid style of composition. 

^ A deceitful hosiessr^ — Ver. 398. Sthenoboea, the wife* of Prmtus, 
being unable to captivate Bellcrophon, brought a false accusation against 
him, and he only escaped througli the known purity of his character. 

® Daughter of Schoaueus.'^ — Ver. 399. Atalanta w'as the daughter of 
Sclioeneus, King of the Isle of Scyros. Hermione was tlie daughter of 
Monelaus and Helen, and was .betrothed to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 

3® Daughter-in-law. 401. Andromeda, who was the wife of 
Perseus, the son of Danae. 

Mother of Lyasua.’\ — Ver. 401. This was Semcle, the mother of 
byseus, or Bacchus. Hfcmon was the lover of Antigone; and when she 
*was put to death by the order of Creon, he stubbed himself at her tomb. 

33 Berforwhom.l — Ver. 402. He here alludes to Alcmena,4rhe wife of 
Ampliitryon, who was the mother of Hercules by Jupiter. When the God' 
was enjoying her society, he is said to have united two successive nights. 
Adinetus was the son-in-law of Pekas, having mamed his daughter 
Akestis. 
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the son-in-law of Pelias ? Why Theseus ? And why Prote^ 
sila\u% him who was the first of the Greeks to touch the 
Trojan ground ? To these be added lole/® and the mother of 
Pyrrhus ; the wife of Hercules as well, Hylas,^*^ and the Trojan 
boy. Time would fail, me, should I recount the loves of 
Tragedy, and scarcely would the whole of my book contain 
the bare names. 

Tragedy, too, is distorted by obscene jokes, and contains 
many expressions which violate decency. If is no reproach, too, ' 
to the author, who, in his verses, has represented Achilles as 
in lore, and stopping short in his warlike deeds. Aristides 
connected with his name the crimes of Miletus; and yet 
.\ristidcs "was not baiiislicd from liis city. Nor yet was Eubius, ' 
the compiler of impure stories, who described how abortions 
are produced. Nor was he exiled who lately composed the 
Sybaritic poem ; nor yet those who have not kept sHenee on 
their own intrigues. These arc even mingled with the memo- 
rials of the learned, and by the munificence of our Princes are 
(hey made public. 

And not only l)y foreign armour shall I be defended ; the 
Homan writings as well have many a wanton passage. As the 
grave Ennius sang oi’ Mars with his own mouth, Ennius excel- 
ling in talent, yet rude in his management of it ; as Lucretius, 
toOj explains the principles of blazing fire, and prophesies that 
the threefold work will one day perish,^' so, too, many a time, 
was his sweetheart, whose fictitious name was Lcsbia, sung of by 
the wanton Catullus. And, not content wdtli that, he published 
many of his amours, in which he himself confessed his own adul- 
terj'. Equal, too, in deyree, and like in character^ was the licen- 

® Iole.'\ — Ver. 405. She wan the daughter ofHuryius, King of (Echalia, 
and eloped with Hercules after ha. had slain her father. TJeidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes, King of Scyros, w^os the mother of Fyirhus by 
Aciiilles. 

^ 406. He was >a boy beloved by Hercules ; being 

Ijosf in Jouia, he was supposed to have been changed into a foun- 
tain. 

Will one day Ver. 4!26. The object of the writings of 

Lucretius is to prove that the world is not etera^, but that matter must 
perish. By the ^ threefold work,' he means the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens. 

^ Catullu3,*]^\et. 427. Gatulltts was a Bomau poet, some of whose 
writings have come down to oar 'rime. He celebrates his mistress, whose 
foal name was Qodia, under the eidthet of Lesbia. 
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tiousness of ihe little Crivus," who revealed his stolen caresses 
in vfiurious songs. Why’shaU I mention the poems of Ticida^ 
and of Memmius, with whom names caniiot be found for their 
subjects, or decency for their names, when found, Cinna, 
too, is the companion of these, and Anser, more lascivious even 
than Cinna, and the sportive work of Cornihcius« and the 
similar one of Cato. Those, too, of whose books, she who 
before was concealed under the name of Pcrilla, is the suh» 
ject, called by her own name of Metella. He as well, who 
brought the ship Argo^ into the Phasian waters, was not abiC to 
be silent upon the stealthy joys of his intrigues. No less im- 
pure are the verses of Hortensius, nor less impure are those of 
Servius. Who could hesitate to follow the example of names 
so great ? Sisenna translated Aristides ; and yet it did him no 
harm to insert wanton jests in his history. It was no disgrace, 
too, to Callus to sing of Lycoris, but it was^ for him not to 
have held his tongue, when he had taken too much wine.^* 

Tibullus thinks it is a difficult thing to believe a woman 
on her oath, and similarly with regard to the denials she makes 
about herself to her husband. He confesses, too, that he 
has taught her how to deceive her protector: and he says that 
he, to his sorrow, has been injured through his own precepts. 
He says that he has many a time squeezed a hand, on the pre- 

^5 TAe liiiU Ca^vMs.]— Ver. 431. Calvus was a Koman ’poet and 
orator, vrho contested the palm of eloquence unth Cicerp. He was 
the fnend of Catullus, and was very short in stature, whence his present 
epithet. 

** Ticida,^ — ^Ver. 433. He was a Roman poet, who wrote Elegiac 
verses in praise of his mistress Metella, under the assumed name of Perilla. 
Memmius, Cinna, Anser, Comificius, and Cato were, all of them, writers 
of a similar character. 

The ship Argo,^ — Ver. 439, Yarro Attacinus, a Roman poet, wrote 
in praise of Lcucadia, his mistress. He wrote a poem on the Argonautic 
expedition, in imitation of that of Apollonius Rhodius. 

^ Too much wine.'] — Ver. 446. GalKis, a Roman poet,* having been 
entrusted with certain secrets of the Emperor Augustus, betrayed them in 
his moments of inebriety, and was, in consequence, punished with exile 
and conhscation of Ins property. , He composed five books in praise of a 
damsel, named Lycoris. Sisenna, above mentionedi was a leal^ orator 
and historian of Rome. 

^ 2Ybu?/ua.]— Ver. 447. TibiiRu4 was,a Boxnan poet of odthridexable 
merit. Ovid alludes to the fact of his haring written ^ his mistreds, |)eha, 
to the following effect She denies many a things but His dlflSe^t to. 
believe her; for even about me does she nialj^e denkds to her husband.’ 

V 
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text as though he was praising tlic jewel or the signet of its 
owner. And, as he tells, many a time has he conversed with 
his fingers and with signs, and drawn the silent hints on 
the surface of the table. He teaches, too, by means of ‘what 
extracts the paleness may be removed from the features, which 
is usually caused by the presstire of a kiss. Besides, he asks 
tlic too careless husband even to watch him, that the wife may 
have the less chance of sinning. He knows at whom the dog 
is barking, while he is walking up and down alone ; and why 
he spits so many times, as a signal^ before the closed doors. 
And many a precept does he give for such guilty thefts ; he 
teaches, too, by what means wives may systematically deceive 
their htisbands. And yet tliis was no injury to him ; Tibullus 
is read, and amuses, and was already well known when thou 
wast made Prince. Thou wilt find, too, the same precepts in 
the pleasing Propertius and yet he was not punished with 
the slightest disgrace. 

Of these I was the successor, since honour bids mo not men- 
tion many excellent names -of persons now living. I w'as not 
afraid, I confess, that in the track where so many ships had 
gonp, one would be wrecked, when the rest w'ere all saved. 

The skill has been described by some, which is requisite for 
playing at games of hazard,^® and this sin against our ancestors 
IS no small crime. They teach what is the value of the throws 
on the dice ; how you may make the most at a throw, or how 

^ Propertius."] — Ver. 405. He was the most graceful of all the Itomaa 
writers of Elegiac measure ; but, like those before mentioned, amatoiy sub- 
jects were liis principal thcjnc. 

Games o//ifl^rord.]— Ver. 471. 'Alca' seems to have been a term 
applied to all pmes invoKing hazard, and depending on chance. The 
‘ talus' was originally the knuckle-bone of a sheep or goat. These were ' 
imitated, for the purposes of gaming, in ivory, gold, silver, bronze, glass, 
and agate. They were played with by women, bdys, and old men. They 
were originally usdd without marks, and, being thrown in the air, were 
caught on the back of the hand. In later tinies they were used in games 
of chance, and for that purpose bore numbers. They Imd four flat faces 
and two curved ones. On the Hat faces were fourteen points ; the numbers 
on the opposite sides being ace and six, and three and four. Four * tali' 
were generally used, and they were’ thrown from a dioe-box, which w.'is 
Staled * fntillus,' * turricuja,' 'pyigus,' of • pbimus.' The ace, which was 

'ed ‘unio,' was the most n^ucky number ; and, while * Venus' was the 
highest cast of a set of fbuf * tab/ * canis' was the name of the worst 
throw. Games of chance were forbidden in the early times of the Koraan 
Republic ; and the character at a gamester was held in extreme conteenpt. 
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you may escape the losing, numbers ; how many numbers the 
cube ^ has; in what manner it is proper to tlirow 
when the wanting number" is called, and in what manner to 
move the throws ; how, too, ‘the man of the opposite colour 
proceeds onward in a straight line, when the piece is lost that 
hes in the middle between two enemies; how the pluyer may un- 
derstand when rather to follow, and how to recall his piece when 
advanced ; that, as it retreats in safety, it may not again advance 
unprotected. Thcrc^ is a little board, provided with three 
pebbles, on which, to bring one’s own men in a straight line 
{;ivcs the victory. And other games there are (T will not now 
recount them all), which a rc w^ont to waste a valuable thing, 
namely, our time. And see hmo another sings of the shape and 
the throw of the* ball another tenches the art of swimming ; 
anpthcr of howimj the hoop.*® The art of dyeing in colours has 
been taught by others ; and another writer has laid down the 
law for feasting and good fellowship. Another one points out ^ 
the clay from wliich cups arc made, and he informs us what 
kind of vessel is fit for the riowing wine. Such sportive trifles 

The gamcster*$ ewftr.] — 475. ‘Tessera* received its name pro- 
bably from the Greek word rttraapes, ‘ four.* They resembled the cubes or 
dice of the i)r('sent day, and were used iu sets of four. 

The wanting mmber .'] — Ver. 475. This seems to be the meaning of 
the word ‘ distanti,* w'liich has caused considerable doubt among the coin- 
meutatoi’s. The player, iu his anxiety, seems in those days, as now, to 
have Ciilled for the desired number. The poet appears to aUude to somO 
cheating directions given by the writer, used to obtain favourable cast's by 
due mauageiucnt of the dice, in throwing them. The game of * duodecim 
Ecripta,* or ‘ twelve points,* was played with ‘ calculi,' or ‘ lapilli,' ‘ coun- 
ters,' of different colours, wliich were moved, according to the throws of 
the dice, perhaps in a manner not unlike our game of backgammon ; the 
meaning of the passage is, however, involved in considerable obscurity. 

T/iehall.'] — Ver. 485. Games with the *pila,'or * ball,' were those 
played with the * pila trigonalis so called, probably, from the players 
standing in a triangle ; the ‘ follis' was a large ball inflated, and used for 
football ; ‘ paganica' w'as a similar one, but harder, being stuffed with 
feathers, and was used by the rustics. * Harjiastum’ was a small baU 
used by the Greeks, and was scrambled for as soon as it came to the 
'ground. 

S3 The hoop.^-^yer, 486. The hoop of the Roman boys was a , bronze 
ring, which sometimes had bells attached to it. It was irapellc4 by moans 
of a metal hook attached to a wooden, handle, similar io that ito use at ^ihe 
present day. The game was borrowed by tlie Roinana firom the GmkSi 
and was one of the exercises of the GymnanunL 

ir2 ‘ 
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as these are composed in the month of smoky December, and 
no one lias received injury from having composed them. 

Deceived by these considerations, 1 have made my verses 
the reverse of sad ; but a sad retribution has been the result 
of my jests. In fact, 1 see not one out of so many writers, 
of whom his Muse has been the ruin; I am the only one 
to be found. But, suppose I had written Mimes, with 
their obscene jokes, which are always amenable to the charge 
of containing a love story? In these, constantly does the 
spruce adulterer strut about ; and the cunning wife plays 
tricks upon her booby husband. The marriageable virgin, 
the matron, the husband, the boy, are all spectators of these : 
and a great part of the Senate is there. And it is not enough 
for the ears to be polluted with filthy language: the eye 
is accustomed to put up with many indecent sights. When 
the lover has outwitted the husband by any new device, 
they clap aloud, and the victory is granted him with great 
applause. The less its utility, the more lucrative is the stage 
to the poet, and the Praetor buys®* abuses of such enormity at 
no small cost. Examine, Augustus, the expenses of thy 
games ; many such as these wilt thou find that have been 
bought for thee at a heavy price. At these thou hast been a 
spectator, and hast many a time given them for a spectacle, so 
kindly disposed in every way is thy Majesty. With thy own 
eyes, too, which all the world follows, sitting at thy ease, thou 
hast looked upon the adulteries of the stage. If it is allowable 
to write Mimes, that imitate vicious actions, a less punish- 
ment is surely due to my case. Do their boaids*® ensure safety 
for this kind of composition, and is the stage privileged to allow 

** Mimcs.'l — Ver. 497. The Roman Mimes were cither parodies 
and burlesques of serious circumstances, or imitations of indecent and 
obscene occuirences. They differed from Comedy, in consisting more of 
gestures and mimicry than of spoken dialogue, which was interspersed in 
various parts of the representation, while the action continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the beginning to the end of the piece. They were originally 
e^ibited at funerals, when one ormore persons in burlesque represented 
the life of the deceased person. They were ^afterwards pekbrmed in the 
public theatres, as well as in private houses. Decius Laberius, and Publiu i 
hjtofii were the most distinguished writers of thfem. 

^ 17ie PratoT buys,]— Ver. 508. It was the duty of the Prator, or 
tbe ^diles, to proride, numes and pli^ at the public expense, for repre- 
sentation at the games and festirals. The Andria of Terence was acted at 
the Megalesian games. 

** Their boardf.]— Ver. 517. *Sua pulpita.’ The *pulpitum’ means 
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in its Mimes whatever it pleases ? My songs, as Well, have 
many a time been represented in the dance many a time 
have they arrested thy attention. 

As in truth, in thy abode the ancient figures of heroes are 
resplendent, painted by the artist’s hand ; so, in a certain spot 
tkercy there is a little picture, which shows the variety of pos- 
tures and figures which belong to Venus. And as the son of 
Telamon sits, expressing his anger in his countenance,*and the 
barbarous mother “ is conceiving crime in her very eyes \ so 
dripping Venus is wringing her wet hair with her fingers, and 
seems but now covered with the waters that gave her birth. 

Others recite warfare, armed with its blood-stained weapons; 
some, too, sing the exploits of thy family, some thy own. 
Penurious nature confined me within narrow limits, and gave 
hut little strength to my genius. And yet he who was the for- 
tunate author of thy iEneid introduced his arms and his hero.f^ 
to a Tyrian intrigue : and no sufcject is more rend of, tlirougli- 
out the whole work, than love united by unlawful ties. The 
same poet had before, when a youth, sportively related in his 
verse the soft flames of Phillis and of Amaryllis. I, long since, 
erred by one composition ; a fault that is not recent endures a 
punishment inflicted thus late. I had already published my' 
poems, wlien of Equestrian ranky so many times, according to 
my privilege, in review, I passed thee unmolested, who, at the 
fsery timey was the inquirer into criminal charges. Is ity then, 
possible that the writings which, in my want of prudence, I 
supposed would not injure me when young, have now been 
my ruin in my old age? This late vengeance for a work 
written so long since, is superfluous, and the punishment is far 
removed from the time when it was merited. 

That thou mayst not, however, suppose that all my works 

that part of the stage which was nearest to the orchestra, and where the 
actors stood when they were addressing the audience. 

In the ffanee.] — Ver. 619. Love scenes, taken from the mythology, 
were acted in pantomimic^dance, to the recitation' of words written by the 
poets of the day. This text was called the * canticum/ and was frequently 
written in the Greek tongue. Ovid here shows that he had been the comr 
poser of *cautica' for the public amusement. 

^ barbarous mother.} — ^yer.r 526. idedea, who slew her children 

in revenge against Jason. Her stoty has been already referred to in the 
Notes. « ' : ' 

Arms and his Aero.1— Ver. 534. He here aUttdea to the commenciDg 
lines of th^ vfttieid of Virgil, *Amm'Virumque cano.*^ 
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are tJius loose, I have often fitted ample sails®® to my bark ; 
I have written the books of six months Fasti, and themselves 
as many in number and each book comes to an ehd with its 
month. My fate interrupted that work ; that work, too, de- 
dicated under thy name, Ceesar, and consecrated to thee. I have 
produced also a poem of kings®* for the tragic buskin ; and 
^^a^Jbuskiii employs such expressions as, in its gravity, it ought 
to use. "The transformation, too, of bodies into new shapes 
has been sung of by ine, although a finishing hand has been 
wanting to the wodc. And I wish that thou wouldst relieve thy 
mind but a little of its anger, and order, at thy leisure, a few 
lines of this work to be read to thee. A few linesy in wliicli, 
commencing from the earliest origin of the world, I have 
brought the work down, Coesar, to thy times: thou wouldst tlien 
behold how niucli spirit’ thou thyself hast given me, and with 
what devotion of mind I sing of thee and thine. 

No one have I pulled to pieces in spiteful verses, nor does 
my poetry contain a charge against any one. In my inno- 
cence, I have abstained from witticisms steeped in gall ; not a 
letter is there tainted with a venomous sarcasm. Among so 
many thousands of our people, so many thousands of oiu* 
writings, I am the only one whose own Muse® has been his ruin. 

I do not suppose, then, that any Roman will rejoice at my mis- 
fortunes, but rather^ that many have taken them to heart. It 
transcends my belief, that any one could trample on me, 
when prostrate, if any regard has been had to my innocence. 

On these and other consideratio^is, I entreat that thy divine 
Majesty may be moved, 0- Father, 0 thou care and salvation 
of thy country. I prey not to return to Ausonia, except, per- 
haps, at a futift'e day, when thou shalt be prevailed on, by the 
lengthened duration of my punishment, I pray for a safer 
place of exile, and one a little less disturbed, that my punish- 
ment may be commensurate with my transgression. 

FUt^ iMple — Ver. 548. He. alludes to hia Metamorphoses, 

which he composed in. the Hexametisr, or Heroic measure ; and to his 
Fasti, which treat of more serious subjects. 

in «wi»6er.]— Ver. 549. This poasibly is the proper transla- 
a une which haa caused much trouble to commentators. In the life 
< poet prefixed to the work, will be found some remarks on this line, 
its possible meaning. ' ^ . 

' ^ A pom of Hflspt.] — 653., He here speaks of the tragedy of 
Medea, which he composed, hut which has nbt come down to ns. 

® Wiose ou>» JHvseO — Ver. 568. literally, * my Calliope,^ iho 
^ame of one Muse being used instead, of them alL 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


ELEGY L 

Tfls Poet sends his hook to Rome, in neglected and sordid attire, and 
represents it as wandering through various parts of the city, and praying 
Augustus to pardoji the Poet, pining in exile. When it finds that it is 
rejected by all, it requests the hands of the Plebeians to receive it, 
and afford it a place of shelter. 

I, the book of a trembling exile, sent hither, am come to this 
City; give me a sootliing hand in my weariness, friendly reader; 
fear not that by chance I should prove a disgrace to thee ; 
there is no line in this sheet that gives precepts for love. 
The fortune of my master is not of that kind that he ought, 
in his wretchedness, to gloss it over with any jesting. That 
work, too, which once, to his cost, hp sportively composed in 
his youthful years, he now, too late, alas I condemns and 
abhors. Look at my contend : thou wilt see nothing here 
but what is sorrowfm, in verses befitted to their circum- 
stances. That my limping, verses^ halt in each alternate line, 
cither the nature of the measilre, or the length of my journey, 
is the cause. I am neither yellow with cedar oil, nor 
smoothed with the pumice stone ; ^tis because*! was ashamed 
to be more gay than my master. The reason why my 
smeared letters have blots scattered over them is, that the poet 
himself has disfigured the work with his tears. If, perchance, 
anything shall appear not to be expressed in the' Latin idiom, 
the land in which he wrote me was a»barbarous one. Tell 
me, my readers, if it is not a trouble to you, whither I must 
go, and what abodes in th^ City I, a stranger bgok, must seek. 

1 I4y limping verses.^ — ^Yer. IL Alluding to the alternating 
of the Hexameter and Pentameter The xomark is Imt apoor iittempt 

atvit. ?.• '1' . -jil ’• 
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When I had stealthily said thus much with a stamluering 
tongue, there w'as hardly even one person who would shi w me 
the way. ‘‘ May the Gods* grant thee what they harve not! giren. 
my parent, to be able to lire at thy ease in thy own cou ntry. 
Lead on, I pray, for I follow ; although, weary, I am coi le by 
land and sea from a distant region.’^ He obeyed my re^ 
and conducting me, he said, *^This is the Forum of Ca s^ ; 
this is the way which derives its name from the Sacred r tes.® 
This is the shrine of Vesta, which contains the Pallculium 
and the eternal fire; this was the little palace of the an dent 
Numa.” Then, bearing to the right, he said, “ That is thf gate 
of Ae Palatium ; this is Jupiter Stator’s temple : on this spot 
was Borne first founded.” While I was admiring each object, 
I beheld a portal gorgeous with shining arms, and a habita- 
tion worthy of a Deity. “ Is this the house of Jove ?” said I, 
for a wreath of oak-leaves caused a presentiment in my mind 
for taking it to be such. When I learned who was its owner, 
I said, " I am not deceived, and it is true that this is the house 
of the great J ove. But why is the gate wreathed with the laurel 
fastened to it, and why does the overshadowing tree surround 
the doors of majesty 7 Is it because this one house has deserved 
everlasting triumphs ? or is it because it has been ever beloved 
by the Leucadian God?** Is it that it is festive itself, or be- 
cause it makes everything joyful? or is that an emblem 
of the peace which it has bestowed on all lands ? As the 
laurel is always green, and is not plucked with withering 
leaves ; has that houses in like manner, perpetual glory ? The 
cause of the wreath thus placed above, testified by an in- 
scription, declares that the citizens were saved by his aid. 
Add, most excellent Father, one citizen to the number of the 
saved ; one whef, banished afar, lies prostrate in the remotest 
regions. In him, not criminality, but his own inadvertence, gave 
occasion for that pimishment, which he confesses himself 

^ May the God$,'\ — 23. Thesa^are supposed to be the words of 
the Book to the person who has pointed out to it the way. 

* The 't^aered rites.] — ^Ven 25. The * via Sacra' received that name 
from, the ^aty being there concluded between Romulus and Tatius, which 
wa^'liMlhled by the performance of sacrifice. 

'4'^ Leucadian ©od,]— Ver. 42. Apollo is so called, from apromon- 
the isle of Leucadia, where Aivustus consecrated a temple to hznif 
af& the battle of Ac^um. ; 
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to have deserved. Wretched me ; I both dread the place, and 
I venerate its master, and th^^writin'g on me shakes with tre- 
miilous fear. Dost thou perceive how my paper becomes white 
with a paJIid colour ? Dost thou behold how my alternating 
feet tremble? That thou, house of Caesar, one day appeased 
by my parent, mayst always be seen under the same masters, 
is my prayer.’* 

Thence, in similar manner, I was led by lofty steps to the white 
temple, situate on high, of Apollo the unshorn God ; where the 
descendants of Belua® and their barbarous father, with his drawn 
sword, stand as statues, alternately with the columns of foreign 
marble; and where^ iho&e things wliich the ancients and the 
moderns have conceived in their learned breasts, ere made 
public for the inspection of readers.® I sought my brothers, 
those, forsooth, excepted, whom my parent would fain wish he 
had never begotten. As I was seeking them in vain, the 
keeper appointed over that place ordered me to leave the 
holy spot. 

I turned my steps to another temple, adjoining to the 
neighbouring theatre; this, too, was not allowed to be ap- 
proached by my feet. Liberty did not permit me to touch her 
halls, which, first of all, were thrown open ' for the reception 
of learned works. The destinies of my wretched author ex- 
tend to his progeny, and wc, his children, suffer the exile which 
he himself has endured. Perhaps Ceesar, prevailed upon in 
length of time, will one day be less severe with us and with 
him. Ye Gods, I pray, and thm Csesar too, (indeed, to the. 
rest I direct not my entreaties), listen, most powerful God, to 
my prayers. Meanwhile, since a public place has been denied 
me, let it be allowed me to lurk in some private spot. And 
do you, hands of the Plebeians, if it is permitted, receive my 
verses, ashamed through the disgrace of their rejection. 

^ Descendants of BelusJ] — Ver. 62. The Danaidcs are so called, as 
flelus was the father of Datiaus, of whom they were the daughters. 

® Inspection of readers,'] — ^Ver, 64. He alludes to the Library wfaieh 
, Augustus had founded on the. Palatine hill, in a wing of his palace, and 
from which the works of Ovid were excluded. 

Thrown ope«.]— Ver. 71. Asinius Pollio founded the Temple oi. 
Liberty, and in it established the fint public library, at Rome. •: 
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ELEGX II. 

* 

‘Thi! Poet laments his destiny, which has compelled him in exile to visit 
tlie Scythian regions, and he complains that neither Apollo nor the 
Muses aided him, who was their priest. He says, that his life is spent 
in tears and lamentation, and entreats the Gods to permit him to die. 

Was it then ordained, by my destiny, that I should visit 
Scythia and the land which lies under the Lycaonian pole ? 
And did not you, Pierian maids, nor thou, son of Latona, 
,a learned body, give aid to your priest ? Is it of no’ avail to 
me, that I sportively composed without any real ground of 
offence, and that my Muse was more canton than my mode of 
life ? But Pontus, pinched with perpetual frost, confines me, 
after I have undergone many a . danger, by sea and by laud. 
I, who avoided business, and was born to careless ease, who 
formerly was delicate, and unable to endure fatigue, am now 
suffering in the extreme : and yet neither could seas without 
harbours, nor varied modes of travel, put an end to me. 
My mind bore up, too, under my misfortunes ; for, from it, my 
body derived strength, and endured things almost beyond 
endurance. 

But while I was tossed to and fro by wind and waves, 
occupation beguiled my cares and the sadness of my heart. 
MTien iny wanderings were CQjicluded, and the fatigue of 
travelling had ceased, and the land of my exile was reached 
by me, then my only pleasure was in weeping, and a 
shower flowed from my eyes, not less than the stream from the 
wintry snows. The itoman City and my home recur to me, 
and longing for my former haunts, and whatever remains 
connected with me in that City, now lost to me. Ah, wretched 
me! that so oft the gate of my tomb should have been 
knocked, at, and yet at up time opened! Why did I escape. 
■ so many weapons, and why did no storm, when so often 
’threatening, overwhelm my wretched head? 

Ye Gods, whom I experience as too constant in your hostility, 
Vhom one Divinity has as partners in his wrath, urge on, I 
my liuj^ring destiny, and forbid the gates of death 
longer olosed to me. « 
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ELBOY III. 

Ovid, writing to his wife, from his j^ace of exile, excuses himself, hccAuse 
the letter is written in handwriting not his owiu He says that it Is a 
matter of necessity, on account of the ill health with which he is 
afllicted ; and he then enlarges upon his miseries. Of all these, he says 
that the greatest is, to be (lebarred from her society. He gives direc- 
tions for liis bones to be carried to Borne in a little um. and composes 
an Epitaph to be inscribed thereon. 

If, perchance, you are wondering why this letter of mine is 
written by the hand of another, ’tis because I was ill. Ill, 
too, at the very extremity of an unknown region, and almost 
ill doubt of my life. What, do you suppose, are my feelings, 
now placed here in this dreadful country, between the Sauro- 
nintoe and tlic Getce ? I can neither endure the open air, nor 
can I accustom myself to the water here ; and the country 
itself is repulsive to I know not what degree. Mydiabitation 
is not suflicicntly convenient ; the food here is unsuited for 
an invalid, and there is no one to relieve disease by the art of 
Apollo. There is no friend nigh*to console me, no one to be- 
guile my moments with his conversation, as they slowly creep 
along. I am lying here worn out, among the remotest tribes 
and regions ; and whatever is at a distance, now recurs to me, 
thus indisposed. And though aU things so recur ; yet you, 
my wife, are cliief of all, and occupy more than your equal 
share in my heart. I address you far away ; my voice names 
you only j no night, no day comes to me witliout you. They 
even say, that I -speak so wildly, that your name h ever 
on. my wandering lips. If at any time, my mouth being closed, 
my voice fails mo, scarcely to be restored by poiiniig wine 
down my throat, any one should tell me that his mistress is 
come, I should arise at mice, and the hope of seeiny you would 
be a source of strength to me, 

1 am then in doubts as to my life ; are you, perchance, for- 
getful of me, there, at a distance, passing a happy life ? You 
are not doing so, 1 affirm it ; lam sure, 0 dearest one ! that 
without me life is only passed in sadness by you. 

If, however, Tiiiy fate has completed the number of yeOM 
which it was destined to complete, and the end of my^jifeis so 
very near at hand, how grand a thing was it, ye ^eat Oods, to 
spare a man on the point of deathl at 1 might have i:e- 
reiv^d sepulture in my native land. Either my punishment 
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might have been delayed to the moment of my deaths or an 
accelerated end might have forestalled my exile. Unscatlied, 
I might but lately have well left this world in happiness ; hui 
now, my life has been granted ine, that I might die an cxUe. 

ShaQ I then depart, so far away in unknown regions? and will 
ileath be embittered by the very spot ? Will my body not waste 
away on my wonted couch ? wdl there be no one to lamrtit me at 
my sepulture ? and wiU not a few moments be added to my 
life, as the tears of my wife fall upon my face ? And shall I 
give no la^t injunctions ? And shall no friendly hand close 
ray failing eyes, amid the sobs attending «iy last moments ? 
But shall barbarian earth cover this head, unlamented, without 
funereal rites, and without the honour of a tomb ? 

And will you not, when you hear of it, be afflicted to the 
greatest degree ; and wiU you not beat your faithful bosom with a 
trembling hand ? And will you not, as you vainly stretch your 
arms in this direction, call upon the departed name of your 
wretched husband ? Yet desist from tearing your cheeks, and 
rend not your hair. I shall not then, my hfe,® have been torn 
from you for the first time. When I left my country, fancy ' 
that then I died ; that was the first and the more grievous death 
to me. Now, if you but could, (but you cannot), rejoice, best 
of wives, that my many troubles are ended in death. As far as 
you can, diminish your griefs, by enduring them with a coura- 
geous heart, evils against wliich you have already had your 
mind too -well prepared. And' oh ! that my soul would perish 
with my body, and that no part of me would escape the con- 
.raming pile ! For if my immortal spirit soars aloft into the 
vacant air, and the words of the* Samian sage® are true, a 
Roman shade will be w'^andering amid Sarmatian ghosts, and 
will ever be a stranger amid uncivilized spirits. 

'^Yet do you cause my bones to be brought back in a little um, 
md thus I'shall not be an exile, even when dead. No one for- 
bids thee. 'The Theban sister placed her slain brother in the 
tomb, even when the king forbade it/" And do you mingle 

•® 52. * liUX mea,' is literally, ‘my light;' it may he 

transited '*.my life,* or * my angel.' 

Samian sape.]r-V cr. ^2. N|mely, Pytliagoras, who was a native 
ol.^|imos, and taught the doctrine of the' iiaunortality of the soul, and of 
its inhabiting wious bodies Jn, succession. 

. the kino forbade lA]— Ver. 68. Antigone, in spite of the 

orders of Creon, buned the body of her brother, Eteocles, and was put to 
death for this act of .'itTection 
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them with leaves and powdered amomum^^^ and place them, 
when inurned, in the ground near the City. And cut an insmp* 
tion in large characters on the marble of my tomb, which the 
traveller may read with glanpihg eye : — “ I who lie here, the 
poet Naso, the sportive composer of tender loves, was undone 
through my own genius. And let it not be a hardship for 
thee, the* passer-by, who has felt what is love, to say, * May the 
bones of Naso repose herem peace.* ** 

This is enough for mj inscription ; for, indeed, my books 
are greater and .more lasting memorials of me. And these, I 
trust, altliough tJiey have injured him, will give fame and 
lasting years to the author. But do you perform the funereal 
rites for me when dead, and offer chaplets wet with your tears. 
Although the fire shall have changed my body into ashes, yet 
the sad dust will be sensible of your pious affection. 

Fain would I write more ; but my voice, weary with speaking, 
and my parclied tongue, deny me strengtli to dictate. Receive 
the farewell uttered by mo, perhaps for the last time, and which 
applies not to the lot of him who sends it you. 

ELEGY IV. 

The Poet advises his dearest friend, whom lie is afraid to name, to avoid 
the abodes of the great, and the society of the powerful ; and says, that 
though they have it in their power to help others, they give no assist- 
ance, but rather cause injury. He then extols the constancy of his 
friend, which has never flagged in the time of adversity ; and recounting 
the miseries of his exile, he entreats his friends to give him all the as- 
sistance in their (lowcr. 

Oh thou j always beloved by m^but espedallytAtii in adversity, 
after my fortunes were ruined ; if thou puttest any faith in a 
man taught by experience, live for thyself, and keep at a 
distance from the names of the great. Live for thyself, and, 
BO far as thou caust, avoid splendour. It is from a resplendent 
heaven that the ruthless lightning descends. For although 
the powerful alone are able to aid, if one of them can do thee 
harm, he would not choose rather to do thee a service. The 

.dmomum.]— Ver. 69. This was a saiaU sbrnb foqpd in Amelia, 
with fniit like a cluster of^apes, and leaves like the white vine, ol whidi 
the Romans" made a fragrant ointment. ' It was used in the process of em- 
bdnong ; the word * mummy ’ is a oonupUcm of * amoimm.' 
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yard, hanging low, escapes the wintry storms, and wide sails 
cause more icar than small ones. Thou beholdest how 
light cork floats on the surface of the water, whereas the 
heavy weiglit sinks, together .tctVA itself, the net attached thereto, 
irj, now the adviser, had only been formerly advised of these 
things, I, perhaps, should now have been in the City in which 
I onglit to be. .Wliile I liyed in intimacy with thee; while a 
gentle breeze was bearing me on, this bark of mine ran through 
still waters. The man that falls on smooth ground (scarcely, 
however, does such a tiling happen), falls so, that when he has 
touched the ground, he can rise again; but tlic wretched 
Elpcnor,^* falling from the top of the house, met his king as a 
miserable phantom. Wiy did it happen that Dicdalus waved 
his wings in safety, whereas Icarus impressed the boundless 
waters with his name ? It is because the latter soared idoft; 
and the former at a more humble distance. And yet did 
not they each of them have wings for himself? 

Believe me, he who lias the good fortune to escape notice lives 
tlie happiest life, and everyone ought to live within liis means, 
Knmedcs^^ would not have been deprived of his son -if, in his 
folly, lie had not hankered after the horses of Acliillos, And 
Merops'** wouldiiot havescen hisson in ilamcs,and his daughters 
oJimiged into trees, had he, as being bis father, owned Phaeton. 
Do thou, too, always shun what is too lofty, and, remembering 
my determination, gather in thy sails. For thou deservest to 
pas^ along the course of life without a stumbling foot, and to 
enjoy a happier lot. That I should entertain these wislies for 
thee, thou deservest for thy kind affection, and thy fidelity 
that will adhere to me at all times. 1 beheld thee, bewailing 
my destiny, with such a countenance as may be supposed to 
have been presented by my own visage. I beheld thy tears 

Blp€nor»'\^^ev. 19. Wlieii Ulysses and his companions were fleeing 
firoin the realms of Circe, Elpeiior, who was intoxicated, fell from a height 
and broke ^is neck^ 

— ^Ver. 27. Dolon, the wn o^Enmedes, having stipulated 
tha^ die ahonld receive the horses of AcldlleB as his reward, w'cut as a spy 
Grecian camp, where he was slain by Diomedes and Ulysses. 

. Anti Merops.]-^Ver. 30. He was the hosband of Ciymene, who, by 
Apfiflo,. became tbc mother of Phaeton. The meaning is, that if Phaeton 
had been contented to Ke owned by Meropsashis son, he W’ould not have 
been tempted to guide the chariot of Apollo, and so might have avoided hie 
unhappy fate. 
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as they fell over my face ; at the time that I drank in thy 
words breathing constancy. And now thou defcndest thy 
distant friend with energy, and dost alleviate evils that can 
hardly be alleviated in any degree. Live on, without envy ; 
pass in obscurity thy tranquil years, and attach thy equds 
to thyself in friendship. Love, too, the name of thy own 
Naso, the only part of him which is not yet exiled. The 
Scythian Pontus confines the rest of him. The land nearest 
to the Constellation of the Erymanthian She-beor, pinched 
with hard frosts, confines me. Bosphorus and Tanais, and the 
swamps of Scythia, and a few other names of a region almost 
unknown, are beyond. Further than these, there is nothing 
but uninhfibitable cold. Alas ! how near to me is the end of 
the earth ! Bui my country is afar ; afar my dearest wife ; 
and wliatever, besides these two, was delightful to me. Yet so 
are they afar from me, that, in my mind, those can all be seen 
whom, bodily, it is not possible to touch. Before my eyes, 
Hit my home, the City, and the aspect of ihe various spots ; 
and flen follows, in order, everything as it happens in its 
appropriate place. The form of my wife, as though she 
were [)resent, is before ray eyes. She both increases my 
misfortunes and she alleviates them. She increases them, be- 
cause she is absent; she alleviates them, by shewing her 
afiection ; and she bears with firmness the burden that is 
imposed on her. 

You, too, my friends, remain attached to my heart; you, whom 
I long to mention, each by name. But cautious fear restrains 
this act of duty, and I believe that you would prefer not to be 
inserted in my lines. Once you were anxious for it ; and it 
was as good as a ijlcasing mark of distinction, for your names 
to be read in my compositions. But, as now it is a matter of 
doubt, I will address each one' in my own thoughts, and to none 
of you will I'be a cause of apprehension. My verses, shall 
betray my concealed friends by no hint ; If any one has been 
attached to me in secret, let him still be attached. But know 
that although I am removed to a distant land, you are dways 
present to ray thoughts. So far as each of you can, do alle- 
viate my misfortunes in some degree; and refuse not a faithful 
hand to me, thus prostrate. May Fortune be ever propitiouB 
to you ; and may you never, experiencing a similar lot, have 
to implore the aid of others^ 
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ELEGY V. 

Ovid praises the constancy of his friend, wliicli he had experienced in 
adversity, and declares that the remembrance of it will never be effaced 
from his memory. He confesses that he entertains some slight hopes, 
that Augustus will one day be pacified, and make his exile more 
endurable. 

The extent of my acqaamtanceship with thee was not great, so 
that thou mightst have concealed it without any difficulty, hadst 
thou not united me to thyself in closer ties, while my bark, 
perchance, sped on with favouring gales, Wien I feU, and 
all fled through fear of my wreck, and turned their backs upon 
my acquaintanceship, thou didst dare to touch a body struck 
by the bolts of Jove, and to enter the threshold of a woe- 
stricken house. And that, thou, a recent acquaintance, and 
known by no prolonged intimacy, didst do, which scarcely two 
or three of my old friends did for wretched me. I beheld thy 
alarmed countenance, and I marked what I saw. J beheld 
thy face bedewed with tears, and more pale than my own ; and, 
seeing thy tears as they fell at each word, I drank in those 
tears with my face, those words with my ears. I felt, too, th) 
arms, as they hung around my sorrowing neck, and thy kisses, 
mingled with the sound of thy sobs. By thy efforts, too, Carus, 
in my absence, am I defended. Thou knowest that'Carus is pvi 
in the stead of thy real name. I receive, besides, many tokens 
of thy evident kindness, that will never be effaced from my heart. 
May the Gods grant thee power ever to defend thy friends, 
ana mayst thou assist them on a more fortunate occasion. 

But if, in the mean time, thou makest inquiry what I, a 
mined man, am doing in these parts, (and 1 may suppose 
that thou dost make the inquiry), 1 am influenced by a shgbi 
hope (and do not thou deprive me of it) that the offended 
Majesty of the God can be appeased. Whether I am rash in 
my expectations, or whether it Is possible to attain that object, 
do tiiou prove to me, I pray, that what I desire is "’possible. 
And,, whatever eloquence of language thou possessest, employ 
purpose of showing that my wishes may possibly 
attaitlE success. For the greater* any one is, the more placable 
in hijs anger, and a noble disposition easily receives an 
impression. It is sufficient for the nobl^-hearted lion to have 
brought the body to the, gronnd ; the contest is ended when the 
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enemy lies prostrate. But the wolf and the disgusting bears 
attack e-oen the dying, and tfo does each wild beast that is in- 
ferior in nobleness hlood. What have we greater at Troy 
than the brave Achilles ? He was not proof against the tears 
of the Dardanian old man.^* Porus/® and the ceremonial of 
the celebrated funeral, show how great was the clemency of the 
Emathian general. And not to mention oases where the wrath 
of mortals has been turned into milder feelings \ he who once 
was her enemy, is mow the son-in-law of Juno. Besides, *it is 
impossible that I can despair of some favour, as the cause of 
my puuisliment is not one deserving of deatli. The life of 
Csesar, which is «a life belonging to the whole world, has not 
been attempted by me, endeavouring to spread universal ruin. 
I have said nothing, nor has my tongue uttered threats ; and 
no profane words have been let slip, in excess of wine. J[ am 
punished, because my unguarded eyes were witnesses om sin ; 
and my crime is, that I had eyes. For my part, 1 cannot 
entirely defend my fault ; but mistake embraces a part of my 
accusation. A hope therefore remains, that that will cause 
him to moderate my punishment, on the terms of a change 
of the place of m.]f exile, I pray that the brilliant Light- 
bearing slaty the forerunner of the beauteous Sun, may bring 
on that day, pressing onward his steed. 


ELEGY VI. 

The Poet praises the constancy of his friend, and says, that even if he 
wished, he is not able to conceal it ; and that if he had applied to him 
for advice, he might still have been in safety. He entreats him to pa- 
cify Augustus, that he may obtain a change of his place of exile, and he 
asserts that he has been guilty of no crimiaaiity. 

Thott neither desirest, my dearest friend, nor canst thou, 
shouldst thou perchance desire conceal the ties of our 
friendship. For so long as it was permitted me, no one was 

Dardanian old man.] — Yet, 38. This was Priam, on the occasion of 
bis begging the body of Hector fiom Achilles. 

PorusJl — ^Ver. 39. Porus was- a prince of India^ Who was conquered 
by Alexander the Great. The latter, in admiration of his corner be- 
stowed on liim a larger kingdom than of whiciv he had previonsly 
deprived him. The same conqu^or honoured the body of Baiius, bis 
adversary, with a gorgeous funeral. Bmathia Was the ancient name of 
Macedonia, of which country Alexander wlia tbe king. 
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dearer to me than thee, nor any one in all the City more 
intimate 'with thee than m)-aelf ; and that was so well proved to 
the public, that our friendship was alhiost better known, than 
thou and I were, ourselves. The kindness that exists in thy 
mind t(*warda thy friends, is known to the man whom thou 
makest thy friend. Thou w’ast wont to conceal nothing, so that 
I was not conscious of it ; and thou didst impart many things 
to be concealed in my breast. Thou, too, wast the only one 
to whom I used to tell whatever secrets I had, except th^t one 
which has proved my ruin, lladst thou loiown that, as well, 
thou wouldst have been blessed with thy friend in safety, and 
I should have been saved, iny friend, by thy advice. But, 
doubtless, my destinies dragged me onwards to destruction, 
and closed every avenue to my own benefit. 

However, whether by caution I could have avoided this 
misfortune, or whether no reasoning is able to control destiny, 
still do thou, most closely united to me by lengthened intimacy, 
and thjaelf idmost the greatest object of my regrets, keep me 
in remembrance ; and, if favour has given thee any inlluence, 
make use of it, I pray, in my behalf ; so that the anger of the 
olftiuded Deity may be less violent, and my punisliment may be 
lessened by a cliaiigc of locality. And this I ask thee, since 
there is no criminality in my heart, and mistake holds the chief 
place in my offence. It is no light matter, nor is it safe to say, 
by Avhat accident my eyes became acquainted with so shocking 
a disaster. My mind, too, shudders at that time, as though at 
its own wounds, and by the recollection, my grief itself is 
renewed. Whatever can be productive of such disgrace, is 
proper to be concealed In the obscurity of the night. I will, 
then, mention nothing, except that I offended ; but that from 
that fault no advantage was sought to be gained by me ; and 
that my offence ought lathcr to be styled foolishness, if you 
would give a thing its proper name. And if this is not the 
truth, seek some other place, where I may be stiU more dis- 
tant, and let this region be but a city suburb in comparkon 
to it, , i/. 
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ELEGY VII. 

The Poet, writing to a young lady named Perilla, says that, badiy as he 
has been treated by them, he is still devoting himself to the Muses ; 
and he exhorts her by similar pursuits to aspire to immortality. He 
tells her that her native grace and beauty will depart in old age, but 
that the endowments of the iniellftct arc immortal. 

Mt fetter, now you are finished, go forthwith, the faithful 
messenger of my words, to salute Perilla.” You wrill either find 
her sitting Avith her charming mother, or among her books 
and her jNtuses. ‘ Whatever she shall be doing, she will leave 
it, when she knows that you have come ; tlxere will be no 
delay; she will ask why you have come, and what I am doing? 
You will say that I am living ; but in such a‘ way that I w'ould 
prefer not to be living; and you will say^ that my woes 
have not been alleviated in such a length of time ; that I 
have returned to the Muses, though they have proved my 
ruin, and that I am fitting my words to alternate measures. 
Do you say, too, “ Why dost thou apply thyself to ordinary pur- 
suits, and Avhy dost thou compose lcarn.cd poems in Greek, and 
after a manner not that of thy country? For nature, with the 
Destinies, has granted thee chaste manners, and rare eiidow^- 
ments and genius.** I was the first that led Ihy yeniiis to the 
Pegasian streams, lest the spring of gushing water sliould un- 
fortiiuately be wasted. I was the first to perceive it in thy tender 
years, when yet a girl ; and, as is seen, I Avas the guide and the 
companion of this tendency. Therefore, if the same fires siiil 
dwell in thy breast, the Lesbian Sappho will be the only poetess 
to excel thy works. But 1 fear that my fortune may now 
retard thee, and that thy spirit may flag after my downfall. 
While there Avas the opportunity, often didet thou read thy own 
works to me ; often did I read mine to thee. I either gave my at- 
tention to the verses thou hadst just composed, or Avhen thou 

Perilla.] — ^Ver. 1. Some commentators ' haA*e supposed that Pe- 
rilla was the daughter of Ovid. There does not appear any indication of 
such a fact in this Elegy ; and lie seems rather to speak of her in terms of 
admiration than of the affection of a parent'^or his daagbt<^» He vrould 
hardly be content with a mere allusion to his wife, as being her ^dulcis 
mater,* and then saying more about her. The i^e of his daughter is 
nowhere to be found. . ' 

x2 
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hadst neglected to do so, I was the cause of siblusli.^^ Perliaps, 
after my example, because my books injured me, thou, too, host 
traced retribution in punlshm^iik. Lay aside thy fears, 
. Perilla; only let no wpn^ astray, or learn from thy 

writings how to lovp. 

Lay aside, then, mo^t learned girl^uU, grounds for sloth- 
fuliicwss, and return to the liberal arts • and to thy pursuits. 
^J^hat beautiful form will be spoiled by length of years, and 
the wrinkle of age will be on thy antiquated brow. Wither- 
ing old age, too, winch comes *with noiseless step, \ml lay 
liis Ix^d on. thy good looks. And wlum any one shall say, 
“ She mce was a beauty, thou mlt grieve and wilt complain 
tliat thy mirror is deceitful. Thy means are hut moderate, 
although thou art most deserving, of^ great loealth ; hut fancy 
ilmt thy means are equal in amount to immense riches. For, 
in good trutli. Fortune both gives to whom she pleases, and 
takes aw'ay again ; and he is Irus“ on a j sudden, who was 
Croesus the moment before. Why should I enter into details ? 
We, have nothing that is not perishable, except the blessings of 
the heart and of the intellect. * Behold ho, w f am deprived of 
my country, yourselves, and my home, and Aow' everything has 
been torn from me that could be taken away ; and yet 1 
Jiave my genius as my companion’ and soiu’ce of enjoy- 
ment ; over this, Ceesar could hold no sway. Let who pleases 
put an end to my life with the cniel, sw^ord, yet when I am 
dead, my fame will survive me, and, so long as victorious Rome, 
sprung from Mars, shall look d6\ni froAi the hills on the whole 
earth subdued, my. writings will be rCad. And do thou too, 
whom may a happier result of thy studies await, so far as thou 
canst, avoid extinction time to ObmO. 

EL$GY VIII. 

flmgbathis' Idling to tev4it his coantry and bis friends is so grrat, 
that h^'^oiddifind s^me instantaneoos raeaos of transporting 

himseif^bithei:. sfie^ or tbe Wretchedness of his exile, and prays 
. tha| may one modify his anger, jand assign him a more en- 
domm^aoe;^ 

At mstant could I w.mh to ascend the chariot of Tripto- 
femus^iwho ' planted the unknown seed in the ground then 

If y, tfusA.]— Ver. 26. Probably, by reason of his blaming her 

for 'ncrq^eness, and her neglect of the Muses. 

irna.,]— Ver. 42. He was a beggar of Ithaca, tod a dependant of the . 
anitors of 'Penelope. tJlysse^ slew him with a blow of his fist, llis name 
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unused to it. At this moment could, I wish; to harness the 
dragon-steeds of Medea, which s^ had, Corinth, at her fli^t 
from thy citadel. At this moment could 1 wish to assume tiio 
waving wings, cither thine, O'Perseus, or fhine, 0 Dsedalos that, 
the thin air yielding to my flighty I might on a sudden behold 
the delightful soil of my native land, and the face of my de- 
serted home, and my companions that still remember me, and, 
chief of all, the dear features of my wife. 

Fool ! why, with thy childish desires, dost thou vainly hanker 
after that which no day brings thee, or will bring thee ? If this 
must ever be thy ai'dent desire, •pray to the divine power of 
Augustus, and address in prayer that God, whose wrath thou 
hast experienced: he is able to give thee both the w^gs 
and the swift chariot. Should-he grant thy return, at once 
thbu wilt be fitted with wings. 

Should I pray for these things, (and more I cannot pray 
■for,) I fear that my prayers would be too exorbitant. Perhaps, 
at a future day, when his anger shall have expended itself, 
this favour will have to be asked by me witli anxious mind ; 
meantime, wliat is leas than that, but equal to an ample boon 
to me, would that he would order me to depart from thi^ region 
to any other place : neither the climate, nor the water, nor the 
soil, nor the air agrees with me, and a periietual weakness per- 
vades my body. Whether it is that the contagion of a dis- 
eased mind affects my limbs, or whether the cause of my illness 
lies in the situation of the place: soon as I arrived in Pontus, 
sleeplessness distressed me; my leanness scarcely kept my 
bones covered, and food became repulsive to my palate. That 
hue wliich exists in leaves smitten with the first cold in autumn, 
and which the fresh-come winter has nipped, the same do my 
limbs present. I obtain relief by no medicines, and some 
occasion for complaining misery is never wanting, 

I am not more healthy in my mind than in my body ; both 
of them are ^^aUy affected wim infirmity, and twofold ills do 
I endure. The hideous aspect of my fate haunts me, and 
stands before my eyes to be scanned, just as if it were a body 
that could be seen. When I look on the spot, the manueis of 

afterwards became a proverbial exjyejwion for a ^ggar. Cwtm was the 
rich king of Lydia, who was conquered by Cyrus the Greati^ ,His wealth 
was so enormous that his name passed into a proverb, meaning the very 
converse of that of Irus . 
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the people^ their dress, and their knguage, and it occurs to me 
what I am, and what I have been, so great is my desire for 
death that I complain of the wrath of Csesar, because he did 
not avenge his grievances with the sword ; but since he has 
once satisfied his hatred by legal means, may my exile, I pray, 
become more tolerable by a change of situation. 


ELEGY IX. 

He shows that the Grecians founded cities on the Getic shores, and in- 
forms us thjit they ga\c its liame to the city of Tomi* , 

Heee too, jthon, do Grecian cities exist : who could hare 
believed it! here, among the names of savage barbarism. 
Hither, too, have come the colonists sent from Miletus,* and 
among the Getae have they founded Grecian homes. But the' 
ancient name of this spot, and owe, older than the city built 
her€y W'as clearly derived from tbc murder of Absyrtus.*^ 

For tlie impious Aledca, flying from her deserted father in a 
ship which, made by the care of the warlike Minerva, w'as the 
first to speed through waves irhichhdox^ were untried, is said to 
have plied her oars in these fords. Soon as the sentinel beheld 
her father from the lofty hill, — A* stranger comes from Col- 
chis,” he cries ; recognize the sails.” While the Minyaus are 
hastcnhig, while the rope is being loosened from the quay, 
while the anchor, drawn up, follows their swift hands, the 
Colchian dame, conscious of her crimes, beats her bosom ; she 
who had dared, and who v.as to dare, many impious deeds 
with her own hand. Although abundance of audacity re- 
mains in her spirit, paleness is impressed oii the astonished 
featufes of the virgin. When, therefore, she beholds afar the 
approaching sails, she says, We are overtaken ; and my 
father 'jnaust be dela} od by 8onj,e stratagem.” While she is 
considering what to do, while she turns her eyes on every 
side, fay , chance she fixes them, asr they, turn, towards her 

* M 9 icffal mean*.] — Ver. 41. -That is, By punishing him according to 
t^e laws, and not by taking veng^ce^with the sword, after the fashion of 
t^ants., ^ . ■ , * 

2 * Vfer. 6.’ He was tb# son of -ffietes, and the brother of 

Medea. His death by the hand ef his sister is here related by the poet, 
lie says that Tomi was so Galled# because there he was cut into pieces by 
-Medea; thus deriving the name of the place from theGreek, riypw, *to cut/ 
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brother. When his presence occurs to her, are the 
conquerors/^ says she > he, by his death, shall be productive 
of my safety/’ On the instant, with the cruel sword, she 
pierces his innocent side, he not suspecting it, and fearing 
no such fate ; and she tears him in pieces, and scatters his 
limbs, torn asunder, about the fields, so as to be found in 
many places ; and tliat her father may not be ignorant of it, 
she exposes on a lofty rock both the pallid hands and the head 
dripping with blood, in order that her parent may be arrested 
in liis course by a new sorrow, and that he may be delayed on 
his sad road, while he is gathering up the lifeless limbs. 

Thence was this place called Tomi ; because in it the sister 
is said to have cut to pieces the limbs of her brother. 


ELEGY X. 

The Poet dcsoribes the miseries of his exile, and, among other things, he 
says, that the frost is so intense, that the river and the sea, and even 
the tibli, are frozen ; and that vhen that is the case, the Scythian foe, 
whicli excels in cavidry and ar<*hcrs, is able to pass the river Danube, 
and lay waste the country, and lead the inhabitants into captivity. 

If any one, yonder, remembers the banished Naso, and if, with- 
out me, my name still survives in the City, Ita him know that I 
am living in the midst of barj)arism, exposed under stars that 
never set in the ocean. The Sauromatse, a savage race, the 
Bessi and the Getoe sun’ound me, names how unworthy of 
my genius to mention ! yet, while the air is mild, we arc de- 
fended by the intervening Danube ; while it flows, it.repels in- 
vasion by its waves. But when dire winter has put forth his 
rugged face, and the earth lias become white with ice, hard as 
marble ; wdien Boreas is at liberty, and snow' has been sent vpon 
the regions under the Bear ; then it is true that these nations 
are distressed by a shivering climate. The snow lies deep ; 
and as it lies, neither sun nor rains melt it ; Boreas hardens it, 
and makes it^ endure for ever : hence, when the former ice 
has not ypt melted, fresh succeeds, and in many a place it is 
wont to last for two years. 

So great is the strength of the North wind, laAew aroused, 
that it levels high tow'ers with tha ground, and carries off roofs 
borne away : the inhabitants poorly defend themselves from the 
cold by dkins and sewn trowsers ; and of the whole body, the 
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face ia the oDly part exposed. Qften, the hair, as it is moved, 
rattles witli the pendant icicle, and the wliite beard shines with 
theice that has formed upon it. Liquid wbic becomes solid, pre- 
serving the form of the vessel : they do not quoif draughts of 
liquor, but pieces wMqH are p-esented. 

WJiy shall I mention how the frozen rivers become hard, 
and how brittle water is dug out of the streams. The Danube 
itself, which, no narrower than the river that bears the 
papyrus, mingles, through many mouths with the vast 
ocean, freezes as the winds harden its azure streams, and it 
rolls to the sea with covered waters ; where ships had gone, 
tliey now walk on foot ; and the hoof of the horse strikes the 
waters hardened by freezing. Sarmatian oxen drag the un- 
couth waggons along unwonted bridges, as the waters roll 
beneath; indeed, I shall scarcely be beheved ; but inasmuch as 
there is no jorofit in untruths, an eye-witness ought to receive 
full confidence. I have seen the vast sea frozen with ice, and 
a slipperj" crust covered over the unmoved waters. To have 
seen it is not enough ; I have trod upon the hardened ocean, 
and the surface of the water was under my foot, not wetted by it. 
If, Lcander, in days of old thou hadsfc had such a sea, thy death 
would not have been a charge laid against the narrow stream.®® 
At that time, too, the curved dolphins cannot raise themselves 
to the air ; the severity of the winter hinders them striving to 
do so ; and, although Boreas rebounds with agitated wings, 
there is not a wave on the sea then blocked up. Tlie ships 
stand, hemmed in by the frost, as though by luaible, and no 
oar c.'iD cleave the stiffened water. 

I have seen fish remain bound fast in ice, and even then 
some part of them retained life ; whether, therefore, the severe 
power of the mighty Boreas. cong;eals the waters of the sea, or 
those flowing in the river, immediately, the Danube being made 
level the diying Northern blasts, the barbarous enemy is , 
carried pver on hia swift ateed : ^ strong in horses, 

and mine arrow that flies fromafi^^ 4$pcq^tes the neighbour- 
ing re^on far. and wide, Spme . t^e to /flight;, and no one 
being ^ to protect the Adds; the fingtfirded property becomes 
a prey; such as cattle, and the t^^aking waggons, the little trea- 

The narrpvf Vef. 41. He allades to the Hellespont, 

. which was not more jliank«milc ih width, ihim Sestosto Abydos, between 
wldch towns Leander was in the habit of to visit his mistre&a, 

tHero!: 
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Bures of the country^ and the riches besides that the poor in- 
habitant possesses ; spine are driven along as captivi^, with 
their arms fastened behind their/bacl^, looking back in vain 
upon their fields and their homes; some dic^in torments, 
pierced by barbed arrows, for on the winged steel, Acre is a 
poison, in which it has been dipped. What they canhot carry 
with themselves, or lead away, they destroy, and the flames of 
the enemy consume the unojBfending cottages ; even when there 
is peace, they cause alarm from the apprehension of war, and 
no one ploughs the ground with the pressed ploughshare. 

This spot cither beholds the enemy, or is always in dread of 
a foe which it does not behold ; the earth deserted, becomes 
worthless, left untilled in ruinous neglect. Here the luscious 
grape does not lie concealed under the shade of the foliage, 
and thte fermenting new wine does not fiU the deep vats ; 
the country does not bear fruit, and Acontius would Imvc 
nothing here on which to write a line to his mistress, ihu 
may behold naked plains without trees — ^without . leaves ; 
places, alas ! not to be visited by a fortunate man ! Since, 
then, the extensive globe is so wide, has this land been dis- 
covered for the purpose of my punishment ? 


ELEGY XL 

The Poet, without mentioning the name, choi'ges some crnei person, that 
he insults his misfortunes while thus confined in Scythia, and deprived of 
home and every comfort ; and be tells him that it is the greatest disgrace 
to press hard on a man who is already prostrate. He reminds liim of 
the story of Phalaris, and the punishment of him who contrived the de- 
struction of others ; and then recommends him to keep in mind the 
fluctuating fate of man, and no longer to bear his faults in remembrance, 
but rather to let his woifnds heal with time ; and he ends by telling 
hint that his wretchedness cannot possibly be exceeded. 

If thou art one, unfeelitig man, to insult my misfortunes, and 
endlessly, in thy* cruelty, to pei^ecute me with accusations, swre/y 
thou wast bom of a ro^k, and nourished with the milk of 
savage beasts; I should^ say,, ’too, that flint fills thy breast. 
What further lengths remam^ tor which thy, anger can pro- 
ceed? or what dost thou see to he wanting td n^y misery? 
A barbarous region, the inhospitable shore& .of Pontua, and 
the Msenaliajti she-bear, with her attendant Boreas, behold 
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me. I have no intercourse in language with this sayage 
nation ; all places for me are Med with anxious apprehen- 
sions. As the fleeing stag, when caught by the greedy 
bears, or as* the lamb, whfen surrounded by the mountain 
wolves, trembles, so am I Med with dread ; hemmed in on 
every side by warlike tribes, while the enemy almost pierces 
my side. Suppose it were a trifling punishment to be deprived 
of my dear wife, my country, and my pledges of ajfeclion; 
suppose I suffered no misfortune, but barely the wrath of 
Geesar — is the bare wicath of Ca3sar too light a misfortune to 
me ? And yet there is one who can handle again my bleeding 
‘ wounds ; and who can open his eloquent lips against my 
morals ? On an easy subject every one can be eloquent ; and 
but little strengtli is required to break what is already bruised. 
It is true courage to overthrow towns and standing waHs : ’tis 
only cow’ards that destroy what is already prostrate. I am not 
what o-iice I was. WJiy dost thou trample on an empty shadow 7 
Why with stones dost thou press upon my ashes and my 
tomb ? ’Twas Hector himself at the time w lieh he fought in 
battle ; but he wdio was fastened to the lliemonian horses 
WMS not Hector : remember, too, that I ain not the person 
wdiom thou didst formerly know— the phantom only of that 
person is left. Why, insulter, dost thou persecute a phantom 
with reproachful words ? Cease, I pray, to harass the rnere 
ghost of myself. 

Suppose all my crimes to exist ; let there be nothing in 
them which thou mayst suppose to be rather the result of error 
tluin of criminality. Lo I as an exile, I pay the penalty — a 
penalty .both dreadful in the Banishment itself and in the 
place of banishment ; glut ihy anger, then ! 

My lot might appear worthy of tears, even to an executioner ; 
y^ in thy sole, judgment, "tis not sufficiently dreadful : thou 
(oiirt more cniel than the savage, ;Busiris,’’* — more cruel than he 
who heated the fictitious buff by the, slow fire, than he, too, 
who is said to have given the bull to the Sicilian tyrant,®* and 

Ver. 39. He was a cruel king of Egypt, who sacrificed 
strangers to Jupit;.er, and, at length, was slsdn by Hercules. 

^ Sicilian tyrant.} — ^Ver. 41. Phalaiis, the king of Agrigentum, 

who, being of a cruel disposition, received as a present from Fcrillus, a 
brazen bull, with the suggestion mentioned by the Poet ; and who tried, 
with retributive justice, the first experiment with it on the inventor, as 
f^ted in the text. 
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by his words to have recommended his invention. " 0 king 
mys he, “ there is utilit;jr in this gift, and that greater than 
would appear : not only is the appearance of my work worthy 
of approval. Dost thou see, on the right hand, this side of the 
bull that can be opened ? Here the person must be inclosed, 
whom thou wouldst put to death. Forthwith, when he is 
inclosed, burn him with a slow fire ; he will roar out, and it will 
be exactly the voice of a real bull. To recompense one present 
with another, give me, I pray, in return fdr this invention, a 
reward worthy of my ingenuity!” He had spoken; but 
Phalaris said, “ Wonderful inventor of punishment 1 be thou 
at once the first to make trial of thy work 1” There w^as no de- 
lay ; dreadfully roasted on the fires, his own invention, he gave 
a specimen of the cries of suflfering with shrieking voice. 

What fiave 1 to do with the Sicilians, among the Scythians and 
the Getoe ? Wlioever thou art, my complaint reverts to thee. 
That thou mayst be able, too, to satiate tliy thirst with my blood, 
and that thou mayst experience as much pleasure with greedy 
heart as thou mayst wish ; so many evils have I suficred by 
land and by sea, in my journey, that I could tliink that even 
thou, on hearing them, wouldst giieve. Believe mo, were 
Ulysses compared with me, the wrath of Neptune is less than 
that of Augustus. Therefore, w^hoever thou art, refrain from 
opening my wounds afresh, and take off thy hands from my 
painful sores ; and, that oblivion may take possession of the 
story of my fault, permit my destiny to .'heal my scars. Keep- 
ing, too, tlie lot of man in thy recollection, which raises and 
crushes the same persons, dp thou stand in awe of the chances 
of uncertainty; and since, what I never supposed could 
happen, thou hast so much anxiety about my affairs, thou 
hast no reason to be alarmed. My fate is a most wretched one. 
The wrath of Caesar brings with it every woe. That this might 
be the better proved, I might not be thought to deceive 
thee in this, I could wish that thou thyself wouldst make trial 
of my punishment. 
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ELEGY XIL 

Hb says that the 'winter is pa&t> and that spring has arrived: He then 
compares its deligiits in Pentns math those of other countries. He 
says that the seas hare become navigable, and that, should any sailor 
arrive from civilized lands, he mriU go to meet liiiii, and learn the recent 
triumphs of Caesar. Should any one be enabled to give him the desired 
information, he says that he moil entertain him as his guest ; and he 
concludes" by praying that his abode in the Scythian regions may not be 
lasting, but that his stay there may be only temporary, and that, at a 
future day, he may return to his country. 

Now the Zepli}Ts moderate the cold ; and, the year now fin- 
ished, this Mseotian winter has seemed to me more protracted 
than any former ones; and now, the Ram, which did not safely 
carry Helle when placed on him, makes the length of the days 
equal with that of the nights. Now the boys and the sportiyc 
lasses are gatliering the violet, which the ground in the country 
bears, no one planting them. The meadows, too, become clad 
with flowers of various tints, and the prattling Irirds revel 
with their untaught throats ; the swallow, that she may avoid 
the crime of her cruel ancestress, makes her nest and her 
little home under the rafters ; the blade, wliich has lain hid, 
covered in the ridges devoted to Ceres, puts forth its tender 
top from the warmed earth ; and in mdiatever region the vine 
eidsta, the bud is pushed forth from the shoot : but from the 
Getic shores the vine is far distant. In whatever region any 
tree exists, the branch begin? to swell on the tree ; but trees 
are far removed from the Getic land. At Rome there, it wnow 
a time of enjoyment, and the garrulous warfare of the wordy 
Forum gives place*® to the games, as they succeed in order. 
Now the horse is employed, how they sport with light arms ; 
now the ball is tossed, and now the hoop is rolled with its 
whirling circle ; now, when the youths have been besprinkled 
with the .flowing oil, they bathe theip wearied limbs in the 
Virgin’s aoneduct. The stage is frequented, and the applause 
waxes loua with divided opmions ^-and the three theatres now 
resound, in place of the three Forhms. 

Oh four times, aye, imAieasurably blest is he who is allowed 
to e]|joy the delights of the City,, not forbidden to him ! hut by 

rtllUi Uv ‘ ' 

brazen h nn^ t/w gives yitoee.j—Ver. 18. . The days on wliich the public games 
with retributive '^.^®!® * aciasti/ and, on them, the courts of law were closed, 
lalated in the text. 
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me is beheld snow melted by the vernal sun, and water which 
can hardly be dug out of the hardened stream. The sea is not 
now congealed with ice, and no longer, as before, does the Sau- 
romatian herdsman drive the creaikmg waggon over the Danube; 
a few ships, too, wlU be beginnmg to sail this way, and the 
stranger bark will be on the Pontic shore. I will be careful to 
meet the sailor, and having saluted him, I will enquire why he 
comes? who heisP and from what country ? Wonderful, indeed, 
will a be, if lie has not merely ploughed in safety tlie neigh- 
bouring waters from sotne adjacent place. ' Few are the sailors 
that cr6ss so large a tract of sea from Italy ; few are they that 
come to these shores, destitute of harbours ; yet, whether he 
knows liowr to spcalc in the Greek, or whether in the Latin 
language, assuredly on ihe latter account will he be more 
pleasing. It is possible, also, that one may have directed his 
course hither, with a steady South wind from the mouth of the 
straits of the Ilelhepont, andj&om the waves of the prolonged 
Propontis : whoever he is, he can tell the news with in faitliful 
narrative, and it may be a portion of, and a substitute for, 
tlie topics of the day. I pray that he may be able to tell me 
the triumphs of Coesar that he has heard of, and of the vows 
that have been fulfilled for Latian Jove ; and that thou at 
length, rebellious Germany ! hast laid thy weeping head be- 
neath the f('(;t of the great General. He who brings me this 
news, of things which I shall grieve not to have seen — the 
«ame shall forthwith be a guest at my home. 

Ah, me ! and is the home of Naso in the Scythian land ? and 
does punishment give me a place of its own for my home ? 
May the Gods grant that Cmsar make this but a temporary 
shelter in my disgrace, and npt my lasting abode and my 
home ! 


ELEGY XIIL 

Ills birthday having arrived, he pronounces it to be needless, as it comes 
in a place where it is not possible for him to perform the customary so- 
*lcmnitics ; he tells it to return no moie» so long as he shall remain in 
the ScytMan r egions. 

Hehold, my birth-day comes round at its umial fame; neejiess^ 
indeed, for of what use to me was it to be bora ? "V^y, in thy 
.cruelty, didst thou Come, m addition to* the wretched years o£ 
the cane 7 * Thoir oughtst rather to have put an end to them. 
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If thou hadst had any care of me, or had there been any shame 
in thee, thou wouldst not have accompanied me beyond my 
country. In the place where first I was unfortunately known 
to thee as an infant, in that same thou wouldst have tried to 
be my last. Thou, too, in thy sorrow, wouldst have said fare- 
well (as said my friends) in the City, when now about to be 
left by me. . 

What hast thou in common with Pontus ? Has' the wrath of 
Caesar sent thee as well, to the extreme region of the freezing 
climates? Dost thou expect, forsooth, the honour of thy 
wonted tribute, and that thew'hite robe'® should hang from my 
shoulders ? that the smoking altar sliould be girt with flo^very 
chaplets? that the morsel of frankincense should crackle 
in the flames? that I should offer the sacrificial cakes to 
mark the day of my birth ? and that I should give utterance 
to auspicious prayers, my lips uttering words of good omen ? 
I am not so situated ; and my circumstances are not such that 
I can be joyful at thy arrival. A funereal altar, wreathed with 
the mournful cypress, and flames prepared on the erected 
pile, befit me. I choose not to offer the frankincense 
that fails to conciliate the Gods ; and words of good omen 
occur not io me, amid evils so great. If, however, any thing 
can, be gained by me on this day, I pray thee never to return 
in these regions, so long as Pontus, almost the remotest spot 
in the earth, and wrongly called by the name of Euxinus,*’ 
retains me. 


ELEGY XIV. 

He praises the constasicy and hdeUty of a friend who is collecting his 
works, and entreats him, .to the best of his ability, to keep alive his 
name in the City. He tells him that his Metamorphoses have been 
published .in an uncorrected state ; and he concludes by alleging, that 
allowance ought to be made for whatever he composed in Scythia during 
the time of his exile. ^ 

Thott worshipper, and holy guafdiah of learned men, my 
^ The white 14. On the celebration of birth days the 

white, robe was assumed as being an emblem of purity and happiness, and 
of good omen in its hue. , 

Euxvxus,'] — Ver. 2d. This name u derived from the- Greek EiU«cvoc» 

* hospitable,’ or * fnendly to strangers.' The Poet implies, that, from its 
stormy character, and the barrenness of the neighbouring regions, it ought 
to have been called d(ci/o(, or ' Axeuus/ * inhospitable/ which, indeed, 
was its ancient name. ^ : 
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friend, who art ever the favourer of my talents ; and dost thou 
not, as once thou wast wont to honour me in my pro- 
sperity, now too, have a care ^at I seem not wholly lost? Art 
tlnu compiling my poems, those Arts alone being excepted^ 
which liave brought ruin on their composer V Do so, I pray, 
thou admirer of the modern poets, and to the best of thy power 
retain my body in the City. Exile has been awarded to me ; 
exile has not been awarded to my books, which have don,e 
nothing to deserve the punishment of their master. Often is 
the banished father an exile in most distant lands ; yet it is 
allowed the children of the exile to remain in the City. After 
the example of Pallas, verses have been born of me without a ‘ 
mother. These are my own olfspring, and wy own progeny. 
These I commend to thy care : the more they arc deprived of 
their parent, the greater will be the burden to thee, their pro- 
tector. Three have been bom to me that have followed my 
unhappy example ; remember to make the rest of them thy 
care in the eyes of men. There are also thrice five volumes 
on the changes of figure, poems that w'ere snatched from tlie 
funeral pile of their master. That work niiglit have gained a 
surer reputation from my correcting hand, had not my ruin 
happened first. Now, uucorrected, it has come into the pre- 
sence of the public — if, indeed, anything of mine is still be- 
fore the public. * 

Add to iny works, this composition, such as it is, which 
comes sent to thee from a distant region; and when any 
one reads it (should any one do so), let him first consider 
under what circumstances, and in what place it was written, 
lie will be considerate to writings whose time of composition 
he will know was a time ^ exile, and which were written in a 
barbarous clime. And, amid so many misfortunes, he will be 
surprised that I was capable of framing any poem with ray 
trembling hand. Misery has ruin^ my powers, tlie fountain 
of .which even before was not prolific, and the vein bat unpro- 
ductive. But, such as it was, it has disappeared, for want of 
exercise, and,, dried up, it has perished, by iengthened.stag- 
tthtion. Here is no abundance pf books, by which 1 might 
be both invited and instructed : instead of books, there is the 
sound of the bow and of armour; There is no one 
region, should I recite my verses, whose ear I 'couTd engj^ so 

^ Those Arts alone being esecepted."] — 0. He means his three 
books on Art of Love the ostensible cause of his n^oi^nes* > 
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as to understand me. There is no spot for me to retire to : 
the guard of the city walls, and the closed gate, keep off the 
Getic foe. Many a time do I enquire about some word, name, or 
place, and there is no one to imorm me. Often (I am ashamed 
to own it) words fail me, when endeavouring to say some- 
thing ; and 1 have forgotten how to speak. 

I am almost stunned with the Thracian and the Scythian 
jfij'gon on every side ; and I seem as though I could write in 
oietic measures. Believe me, 1 am afraid lest Pontic w'ords 
.diould be mixed with Latin ones, and thou shouldst read 
Them in my writings. Deign, then, to grant pardon to my 
book, such as it is, and excuse it, on the- ground of my 
wretched lot. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


ELEGY I. 

Ilir. sa\s that his works must be excused, if they are found to be of infe- 
rior eliaractcr ; since lie writes them in exile, not for the sake of glorj", 
but only that he may solace his griefs, and lull the recollection of them. 
He then enumerates the athictions which he endures in the Scythian 
region. 

Ip there arc any blemishes in my boohs, as there will be, 
excuse them, reader, on account of the time of thoir com- 
position. I am an exile; and repose, not fame, is my object: 
that my mind may not dwell too intently on my misfortunes. 
This, too, is the reason why the miner sings chained with the 
fetter,' when he lightens his heavy labour with his untaught 
numbers ; and why the man sings, who strives, as he bends 
Ibnvard on the oozy sand, while he drags the slow barge 
against the tide; and why he, too, w'ho brings together his 
pliant oars to his breast, moves his arms to time, as he strikes 
the w'aler. When the weary shepherd leans on his staJBT, 
or sits on the rock, he soothes his sheep with the song of his 
reed pipe. The labour of -the handmaid is cheered and be- 
guiled as she sings, and while, as she sings, she draws out her 
allotted task in sjiinning. Even Achilles, in his sadness, is 
said to have lessened his sorrows with the Hsemonian lyre, 
when the Lyrnession^ damsel had been taken from him. Or- 

' Chained with the fetter, 1 — ^Ver. 5. The word ‘fossori literally means 
* a digger but, by the mention of the fetter, it would seem that the 
j^nishment of malefactors is here referred to ; very probably they were 
employed in the mines and public works of the state. It is certain that 
slaves were employed in the mines belonging to the Republic. 

- The Lyrnesdan damseUI — Ver. 15. Briseis is so called, from Lyr- 
nessus, a town near Troy. She was taken from Achilles by Agamemnon, 
when he hod lost Chryaeisi whom the Godi ordexed to be restored to her 

T 
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pheus wa3 in sorrow, having twice lost his wife, when he at* 
tracted the woods and the hard rocks with his song. 

Me also, did the Muse comfort, as I sought the appointed spot 
in Pontus ; she was the only companion of my exile. She alone 
' fears neither the treachery of man, nor the sword of the enemy, 
nor the sea, nor the winds, nor a state of barbarism. She 
knows, too, \vhen I was undone, what error it was that deceived 
me, and she knows that there was mistake, and not criminality, 
in what I did. In good truth, for the very reason that she be- 
fore proved my injury, she is now propitious to me. She has 
been condemned for a common crime, «n conjunction with me. 
Would that,' for my part, I had never employed my hand in the 
rites of the Pierian maids, since that sacrifice was to prove my 
ruin. 

But what shall I do now ? The very potency of the Sisters 
retains me, and, in my madness, I, ruined by poesy, am 
still in love with poesy. Thus was the newly-found lotus, 
when tasted by the palate of him of Dulichium, grateful in 
flavour to him whom it injured.® The lowr is generally sen- 
sible of his losses ; yet he persists in them, and he follows 
after the very cause of his error. 

Me too, my books delight, although they have injured me, 
and the very weapon that has caused my wounds, I love. 
Perliaps this attachment may appear to be ii madness, but 
this madness has some advantages. It precludes my mind 
from always brooding over my woes, and makes me forgetful 
of my present misfortunes. And just as the Bacchanal, when 
wounded, feels not the w^ound while, in her delirium, she howls 
along the steeps of Bdonis;* so, when my breast waxes 
warm, aroused by the verdant Thyrsus, its spirits are superior 
to mortal woe. They are sensible neither of exile, nor of 
the shores of the Scythian ocean, nor do they feel that the 
Deities are incensed. Just as though I had quafied the cup 
from the soporific Lethe, does my sense of adversity become 
blunted. With justice, then, do I venerate the Deities that 

father. Haemonia was the ancient name of Thes^y, of which country 
Achilles was a native. 

^ It inji^red,] — Ver. 32. Homer tells ns that the companions of 
Ulysses found the flavour of the lotus so delightful that they forgot their 
oonntry, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Ulysses could persuade 
them to embark, and leave the shores of the Lotophagi. 

^ Edonia.'} — Ver. 42. This was a mountain in that part of Macedonia 
winch bordered upon Thrace. • 
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alleviate my woes, companions from Helicon of my anxious 
flight ; and who have deigned to attend my steps, partly by 
sea and partly by land, both on board and on shore. May 
these, at least, I pray, be propitious to me ; for the rest of 
the Gods make common cause with Csesar, and they load 
me with as many troubles as the shore has sands, as the sea 
has fishes, and as the fishes have spawn. You will sooner 
he able to number the flowers in spring, the ears of com in 
summer, the fruit in autumn, and the snow in winter, than 
the evils which I endured, while, driven over the face of 
tlie world, I sought, in my wretchedness, the shores on the 
left side of the Euxine sea. Nor yet, when I had arrived, was 
the allotted number of my woes more endurable ; liither, too, 
did my destinies track my steps. Here, too, do I recognize 
the threads of fate allotted me at my birth, threads made 
for me with blackened wool. And, not to speak of treachery, 
and my life being in danger, things true, indeed, but too ex- 
traordinary for implicit belief ; how sad a thing is it for 
one, who was always in favour with his fellow-citizens, to be 
Limng among the Bessi and the Getee ! How sad a thing 
is it for one’s life to be protected by gate and walls, and to be 
hardly in safety through the resources of one’s place of abode ! 
When young, I avoided the fierce conflicts of warfare, and I 
touched not arms hut with sportive hand. Now, in my old 
age, \yh'd my side with the sword, my left-arm with the shield, 
and I place my white locks under the helmet. For when the 
watchman from his tower gives the signal of some rising, forth- 
with I take up arms with nervous hand. A savage enemy, 
that has bows and arrows tipped with venom, surveys the for- 
tifications on his panting steed. And, just as the ravening 
wolf drags and carries along some sheep, which has n6t hidden 
itself in the fold, over com-flelds and through woods, so, if 
the barbarian foe finds any one in the fields that has not yet 
betaken himself within the protection of the gates, he carries 
him off. The person so taken, either follows them, and has 
chains thrown over his neck, or is killed with a weapon dipped 
4i poison. 

Here am I placed, a newly-come denizen of an anxious abode. 
Alas ! too long is the duration of my existence ! And yet, 
even amid so many woes, the Muse, a sojourner, end^res to 
return to her numbers and to her former devotions, ^ut there 

' t2 ' 
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is po one to whom to recite my yerses, and none to listen with 
their ears to Latin words. I myself (what else can I do ?) 
both write and read for myself ; and my writings are reviewed 
by my own judgment alone Yet many a time have I said, 
•on whose account do I labour, at these pursuits? Will the 
Sauromatse and the Getse read my wTitings ? Many a time, 
as I was writing, the tears have trickled down, and tlic writing 
has been moistened with my weeping. My mind, too, is as 
sensitive to its old wounds as though they were fresh ; and 
showers of sorrowful tears fall upon niy bosom. When I call 
to mind what I am and what I was, my fortune thus changed, 
and rciject w^hither and from what quarter my destiny hurries 
mo ; many a time, in my desperation, angered at my ruinous 
studies, has my hand thrown my lines upon thc'hearth, there 
to be consumed. And since, out of so many, only a few are 
remaining, do, whoever thou art, read them with indulgence ; 
and do, as Home is forbidden to me, take it in good part that 
my poetry is not any better than my present circumstances. " 


ELEGY II. 

The news lias reached the poet that Tiberius has commenced his expedi- 
tion against Cfennany. He says that, perhaps, at the moment of his 
writing, victory has been obtained, and that ilioiigli corporeally he can- 
not he present at the triumph, yet mentally lie can hidiold the pageant. 
He concludes by .saying, that, should any onp bring him an account of 
the tiiumpli, he will receive the news withexfieme di'Iight, and Will lay 
a«:ide hib own private scirow.s in his love for the public 'welfare. 

Fy this, fierce Germany, like the rest of the earth being over- 
come, thou mnyst have bent the knee to the Caesars. Per- 
Jzaps, too, the lofty Palatium is being decorated with wreaths, 
and the frankincense is crackling in the blaze, and h?/ its smoke 
is obscuring t)ie day ; tLe white victim, struck on its neck 
with tbo planted axe, is dyeing the ground with its crimson 
blopd ; and each of the Ceesars is preparing, as conqueror, to 
the promised gifts in the temples of the favouring Gods ; 
the young men, too, who are growing up under the name of 
Caesar, that that house ' may ever rule over the earth ; and 
1/ivia, with her good daughters-in-law, destined often to pre- 
sent tjiem, is presenting gifts for her son returned in safety,* 

^ Son returned (n sq/etyJ-^-Ver. 12. Tiberiiss ; who ii hero supposed in 
have returnedvictorious from his German expedition. The daughten-ih-laW 
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and the matrons as well, and those who, free from imputation, 
preserve in perpetual virginity the chaste altars. The com- 
mon people, too, in its veneration, and with the people so 
revering, the Senate, is rejoicing ; and the Knights, of whom 
but lately 1 formed a smidl fraction. 

Driven far away, I share not in the public joy, and but 
little of the news travels thus far. The whole of the people, 
then, of the Citify will be able to be spectators of the triumphs, 
and wUl read o£“ captured cities with the titles of their kings ; 
and will behold mouarchs, bearing the fetters of the captive, 
going before the horses wreathed with garlands; Jind will 
see the countenances of some changed with their fortunes, 
those of others stiU firm, and forgetful of their condition. 
Some of them will be enquiring the reasons, and the circum- 
stances, and their names ; some will be telling, although 
they themselves know little about it, lie who is resplendent 
on high in Sidonian purple, was the leader in the war; 
he is next to our general. He, who is now fixing his 
sorrowful looks on the ground, bore not that countenance 
while he was in arms. That one in his pride, and who still 
sends burning glances from his indignant eyes, was the insti- 
gator and the adviser of the wsir. The one Avho covers his 
squalid face with his dishevelled locks, in liis perfidy, hemmed 
our troops in ah ambuscade. They say that by the priest that 
follows, llie bodies of the captives were many a time offered 
up to the unpropitious Deity. Tliis lake, these mountains, this 
number of fortresses, these many rivers, were all filled with 
slaughter, and were streaming with blood, Drusus, who was 
the excellent son of a worthy sire, once earned a title in these 
lands. Rhine, having brdken his horns, and vainly conceal- 
ing himself in his sedge, will be discoloured by his own 
blood. See too, Germany is borne along with dishevelled 
hair, and sits in sadness at the feet of the invincible chief ; 
extending her courageous neck to the Roman axe, she is now 
beajring fetters on the hand mth which she wielded arms. 

Duly, Csesar, art thou borne towering above these in thy 

here mentioned were inrobably Agdppina, the daughter of Julia and 
Agrippa, and who was the wife of Germanicus ; and Livia, the sister of 
Germanicus, who was the wife of Drusus, the son of Tiberius. 

« Will read o/.]— Ver. 20. Not only were* the captives led in the 
triumphal procession, but model's and pointings of the captured places 
vrere also e^ldted, with their titles written over them. 
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victorious chariot, arrayed in purple, in the presence of thy 
people ; whichever way thou shalt turn, thou shalt receive 
applause from, the hands of thy subjects, as tlie strewed flowers 
on every side cover the way. The soldier will have his brow 
girt with the laurel of FhOebus, and 'w^ill sing, lo Triiimphe,"’ • 
with loud voice. Thou wilt see the horses of. the chariot often 
stop, through the sound and the applause, and the noise of the 
musicians. Thence thou wilt go to the heights of the Caintol^ 
and to the temples that listened to thy vows ; and the promised 
laurel branch will be given to Jove, who deserves it. 

I, removed afar, so far as I can, shall mentally behold these 
things, for my mind has the privilege of resortiny to a spot for- 
bidden to me. In freedom it ranges at large over unbounded 
regions ; with swift flight it attains to the Heavens. It directs 
my eyes to the very midst of the City, and allows them not to 
be deprived of a blessing so great. It will find out the way, 
too, to behold the ivory chariot and thus, doubtless, for a 
moment, shall I be in my father-land. 

But the people, supremely blest, wiU sec the pageant in its 
reality, and the joyous crowd will be there with its Prince. 
By hearsay only will^this enjoyment be experienced by me, thus 
giving range to fancy, and removed afar. There will, too, be 
scarcely one, sent afar from Latiurn to a distant clime, lo tell 
me, anxious to hear ity this news. Even then, he will teU. me of/ 
the triumph when it is long since past and grown old ; but at 
whatever time I shall hear of it, I shall rejoice. When that 
day shall come, I will lay aside my griefs, and tlie cause of the 
pul)lic wiU rise superior to my private sorrows. 

* (o Triumphe.'] — Ver. 51. * lo,* or Triumphe/ was especially the 
cry Qf exultation used by the troops, following their general, on the occa- 
sion of his triumph. It was Obcd in much the same sjurit as our * Huzza,' 
and the German * Hoch,* at the present day. 

* The ivory cAam#.]— Ver. 6.^. The * quadriga,* or foiur-horsed cha- 
riot, was us^ by the Roman generals in their triumphs. Tlie body was 
c} lindrical, and enriched with gold and iv<^, and the utmost skill and 
elegance were lavished upon the workmanship. The cur was elevated, so 
that the person triumphing was the most, conspicuous object in the pro- 
cession. Tlic triumphal chariot had no pole, the horbes being led by men 
stationed at their heads. 
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ELEGY IIL 

The Poet entreats the Constellatidns of the Greater and the Less Bear to 
look upon the Roman City, and tell him whether or not liis .wife keeps 
him in remembrance. lie then blames himself for doubting bis wife’s 
constancy ; and he launches forth in her praises, and grieves that, through 
liim, she passes a life of sorrow* He exhorts her to remain firm in her 
constancy. 

YEBears,botli tlieGreater and tlie Less, of which the one guides 
the Grecian, the otlier the Sidonian ship, and both are un- 
touched by tlic w'avcs ; since, situate in the lofty sky, ye 
survey all things, and set not in the- Western wave ; and your 
circuit, in its circumference, embracing the topmost height of 
heaven, is free from contact with the ho^i^on 0 / the eai-th. 
Cast a look, I lioseech you, on those walls which Remus, son 
of Ilia, is said once lucklessly to have overleap t ; turn your 
shining eyes* on iny w ife, and tell me whether she keeps me 
in her memory or not. Alas ! w^hy do I inquire what is too 
w^ell known? AVhy fluctuate my hopes, mingled with doubt- 
ing apprehensions? ]5(‘.]icvc tJiat that which thou w'ishest to 
he true^ is true ; cciisc to fear for wrhat is secure ; and have 
a certain assurance of undoubted constancy. And that wliicli 
tlie stars set in tlic sky arc unable to t(‘U thee, do lliou repeat 
to thyself, witli voice that wull not deceive ; saij that she wlio 
is thy greatest care keeps thee in her memory, and, so far as , 
she is able, retains tliy name in her mind. vShe clings to the 
recollection o/'thy features as though thou were present ; and, 
far away, she loves tiiee, if only she lives. 

And does not, at tmes,yv\\sn her afflicted mind has been over- 
come wuth virtuous grief, soft slumber depart from her anxious 
breast ? Then do your w'oes recur to you, m)/ wife, when my 
couch and my wonted place affect you, and allow you not to be 
forgetful of me. Anxieties arise, and the night appears without 
an end ; and the wearied bones of your restless body are sore. 

’ For my part, I doubt not, that these and other like things 
, happen; that your love of me gives proof of its pure sorrow, and 
that you are not less distressed than when Andromache, the 
Theban matron', beheld the blood-stained Hector dragged 
along by the Thessalian chariot. Yet what to pray I know 
not ; and I am unable to say what are the feelings I w'ould 
wish you to have. Are you sad? am grieved to be the 
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cause of your sorrow. Are you not sad ? Would that you 
were worthy of the husband lost to you. 

But grieve at your loss, my dearest wife, and pass a life em- 
bittered by my woes. Weep for my afflictions; there is a 
certain pleasure in weeping. Tears both satisfy sorrow and give 
vent to it. And, oh! that not my life, but my death were 
mourned by you ; and that by my death you had been left in 
solitude I That this spirit, by your aid, had mingled with the 
air of my fatherdand I That the tears of affection had bedewed 
my breast ! That your hands had closed my eyes, looking on 
my native sky at the last moment ! That my ashes had rested, 
laid in the tomb of my forefathers ! That the same earth had 
held me that was touclied by my body at my birth ! And, lastly, 
that as I had lived, so I had died without stain ! Now, throiigli 
my disgrace, my f'ery life is a source of shame; 

Ah! wretched am I, if you think it a disgrace to be known as 
my wife ! Wretched am I, if you are now ashamed of being mine 1 
Where are those times yone^ when you were wont to take a pride 
in your husband, and not to conceal his name 1 W’here are those 
times gone (unless, perchance, you desire to forget them*), 
when it pleased you, ns I remember, both to be called mine 
and to be mine ? As became a virtuous w'oman, I then was 
pleasing to you in all of my qualities ; and the esteem of your- 
self, who loved me, added much in my favour to what was 
.true. No other man was there whom you .would prefer (so 
great a prize did I seem to you), or whom yon would rather have 
made your husband. And now be not ashamed that you are my 
wife ; your shame, and not your grief, ought to be laid aside. 

When the rash Capancus fell by a sudden stroke, do you 
read that Evadne blushed for her husband '? Not because the 
King of heaven subdued the flames of the world with his 
bolts, wast thou. Phaeton, thyself to be disavowed by tliy 
relations ? Semele was , not drowned by her father Cadmus, 
because, through her ambition, she met her death by her eh- 
treaties. And do not, because I have been struck by the 
cruel bolts of Jove, let the crimson blush arise on your placid 
face ; but rather arouse yourself to the core of defending me, 
and prove yourself the very pattern of a good wife for me ; 
and adorn with your virtues your state of sorrow. Let glory, 
so difficult of attainment, mount the steep path. Who would 
have known of Hector, had Troy been flourishing? A path 
has been laid open for fortitude, through w midst of 
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sorrows. Thy art, Tiphys, b thrown away, if there are no 
storms on the ocean ; if men arc always in health, thy skill, 
Phoebus, is worthless. The virtue which, in prosperity, is 
concealed and lies unknown, makes its appearance and is 
proved in adversity. My fate gives you an opportunity for 
fame, and your piety has a height to which to raise its head 
aloft. Use, tlien, this opportunity, and trust in reliance 
on its advantages. Behold ! a wide field lies open for your 
fame. 


ELEGY IV. 

The Poet extols the virtues of his friend, and recounts liis oWn hardships 
in exile at Tomi ; he beseeches him, while he conceals his name, to ask 
Augustus to grant him a more desirable place of exile ; and he says, 
that so great is the clemency of the Emperor, that ho is sure that he 
viull reacUly grant his request. lie relates how Orestes fled with his 
sister from the cruelties of the neighbouring region ; and how the statue 
of Diana was taken by them to a more happy clime. 

On tliou ! wlio, wliilst ennobled by the names of tliy an- 
cestors, exceUcst thy high birth in the -nobleness of thy 
manners : in whose mind exists the retlection of tliy father’s 
integrity, hut in such degree that that integrity is npt with- 
out its proper strength ; whose gift is eloquence in thy native 
language, so great, that there was none superior to it at the 
Latian bar. Far from my wishes, thou art described by signs, 
employed in place of thy name. Pardon for this the extent 
of thy fame. In nothing have I erred ; it is tliy good deeds 
that betray tliec ; if thou art seen to be what thou really 
art, then is my fault absolved. And do not suppose that es- 
teem shown for' thee in my verses could hurt thee, imder a 
Prince so just. The Father of his country liimself (who more 
observant of the laws than he?) endures often to be mentioned 
in my poetry. And Caesar cannot prevent it, because he be- 
longs to the public ; and a part is he, tliat belongs to us, of the 
^ .common welfare. J upiter projQfers his own majesty to the scope 
* of the poet’s genius, and aUowB himself to be sung by the lips 
of all. Thy case is safe in the precedents of two of the Gods 
above ; of these, the one is seen, and the other is believed to 
be a God. 

Though I ought not, yet will I cling to this error of mine: 
mj writings are not subject to thy control. The injury 
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anshig from my addressing thee is nothing new ; for oft, while 
1 was yet safe, had I conversed with thee. 

Therefore thou mayst have the less apprehension that I 
should cause thy disgrace by being a friend of thine; I, the 
origin ofit^ can bear the blanie, if there is any. For thy 
father was always respected by me from my earliest years 
(at least conceal not that fact) : he used to praise my talents 
(this, perhapsy you can remember) ; yes, even more than I de- 
served, in my opinion ; and he used to tell about my verses 
in that voice in which some part of his high nobility of descent 
was conspicuous. It was not thee, then, but thy father, that 
was imposed upon, for it was bis house that gave me a recep- 
tion. And yet, believe me, there was no deceit ; but in all my 
actions, if the last is excepted, my life cannot be impugned. 
Thou wouldst deny, too, that this fault, through which I was 
undone, was a crime, if the lengthened detail of so great a 
misfortune were known to thee. Either timidity or mistake, 
say rather mistake, proved my downfjill. Ah, suffer me to 
lose the recollection of my fate, and let me not, by handling 
tlicm, burst open my wounds not yet closed ; scarcely will rust 
itself hoof any avail to them. Although, thercftn*e, I am justly 
punished, yet all criminality and all bad inteu.tion were no part 
of my error. And of that the God is sensible ; for which 
reason, I have neither been deprived of life, nor docs any 
other person possess my property taken from me. Perhaps 
(shoudd he live) he will one day put an ejid to this banish- 
ment, w’hen his wrath shall have become moderated. Now, 
iny entreaty is, that he will order me to go hence : if 
my desire is not wanting in becomiug moderation. I pray for 
a more civilized place of exile, and one a little nearer to Borne, 
and a spot which is at a greater distance from a savage 
enemy. And so great is the clemency of Augustus, that if any 
one asked him this for me, perhaps he would grant it. 

The cold shores of the Euxine Pdntus confine me ; by the 
ancients it was called Axeniis. For its seas' ar(^ iniffled by 
no moderate breezes; and there no stranger ship enters a 
quiet harbour. Around are tribes which seek their prey 
through bloodshed, and the land has no fewer sources of 
alarm than the fiiithless waves. Those whom thou hearest 
of as revelling in the blood of human beings, are situate almost 
under the sky of the same star. And not far from me ift 
the place where the Tauric altar of the quivered Goddess is 
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fc J with dreadful slaughter. These regions formed once,, as 
they tell, the realms of Thoas — rmhm not hateful to the 
wicked, nor desirable for the good. Here the virgin descendant 
of Pelops, the hind having been substituted for her^ presided 
over the rites of the Goddess/ such as they were. After 
Oi'cstes, (whether more pious or wicked, is a matter of doubt,) 
driven by his amnging Furies, had come here, and his com- 
panion ; from Fhocis, a pattern of true friendship, they 
who were two in body and one in mind : forthwith they were 
led in bonds to the altar of Trivia, which stood, all blood- 
stained, before the twofold doors. Neither did his own fate 
ailect the one or the other of them ; each was iii affliction, 
on account of the other’s deatli. And now, with drawn sword, 
the priestess had taken her station, and a barbarian fillet 
had girded the Grecian locks ; when Iphigeriia, in the course 
of conversation, recognised her brother, and gave him embraces 
in place of death. S>he joyfully transported the statue of the 
Goddess, who holds cruel rites in abhorrence, from those regions 
into more* happy dimes. 

This region, then, the nio^t remote part of the vast world, 
from which both Gods and men have taken their flight, is 
neighbouring to me. Close to my country arc these deadly rites, 
if, indeed, a laud of barbarians can be the country of Naso. 
Would that those winds, by wliicli Orestes was borne away, 
would bear back my sails, as well, the Divinity being appeased. 


ELEGY V. 

Teie Poet praises the constancy of his friend, and requests him never to 
fail in his friendly offices, and to speak in his favour to Augustus. He 
sliows that, hy length of time, all things, except his own woes, become 
more endurable ; and concludes, by wishing that every worldly happi- 
ness may be the lot of his friend. 

O THOir, especially allotted to me by destiny among my beloved 
companions, the only altar^ that I nave found in my calamities; 

' ® The only dtar.] — ^'cr. 2. With the ancients, all altars to the Deities 
w^rc ])hices of refuge ; hence the present complimentary allusion. The 
supplicant was considered to place himself under the protection of the 
Deity to whom the altar was consecrated, and, under such circumstances, 
violence offered to the person so dying for refuge, even if a criminal, ox a 
runaway slaA^e, was looked upon as an act of sacrilege. 
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tiirougli whose discourse^ this spirit of mine, about to perish, 
resumed life, just as the watchfal flame waxes strong by tlie 
infusion of oil, the invention of Pallas ; thou, who fidst not 
fear to open thy friendly doors^ a refuge to my bark when 
struck by the lightnings ; through the aid of whose fortune 1 
should not have found myself in want, had Caesar even de- 
prived me of my patrimonial property. While my feelings are 
carrying me away, forgetful of present circumstances, how 
very nearly did thy name escape me. ' Yet thou dost recognize 
thyself ; and, moved by the desire of applause, tliou would«t 
wish to say openly, It is Truly would I, if thou would ‘t 
allow me, be ready to give thee glory, and to commend lliy 
remarkable constancy to Fame. But I fear lest I should injure 
thee by my grateful strains, and lest an honour paid to tlioe 
at a not fitting season, should be to thy prejudice. Wliat 
thou mayst do in safety, rejoice in thy heart that I rememner 
thee, and that thou keepestme in thy memory. And, as thou 
art doing, strive with all thy oars to bear me aid, until a more 
gentle breeze arise, the God being propitiated. Do thou 
defend that person who can be saved by the aid of none, if 
he who has overwhelmed liim on the Stygian wave should 
not give him his assistance. Do thou, also, wliat seldom 
happens, show thyself with constancy ready for every duty of 
a friendship not to be shaken. 

Then may thy good fortune have everlasting increase ; then 
mayst thou never stand in need of aid thy sell’, and mayst thou 
always helf* thy fnends. May thy wife share with her 
husband in lasting felicity, and may but few complaints occur 
in your married life. And may thy brother, thy companion in 
blood, always love thee with that affection with which hLs 
attached brother loved Castor. May the youth, thy son, be 
like to thee, and, by his manners, may evdry one recognize that 
he is thy son. 3May thy daughter make thee a father-in-law, 
by 'lighting her marriage torch, and may she speedily confer 
ihe name of gnindsire on thee w^hile yet a young man. 

Btvention of Pallas.'] — Vcr. 4. 'Pallade,* literally the name of the 
'Goddess, is here used to signify * oil/ as l^linerva, or Psdlas, was the dis- 
xioverer of the olive, from which it was extracted. 
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Ovid here enlarges upon the efiiect of length of time, and says, that 
though hy its clTicacy all difficulties are surmounted, yet that Ids mise- 
ries experience no mitigation, but rather an increase. He complains of 
his protracted wretchedness, and describes its effects upon his health ; 
and concludes, by hoping that death will bring a speedy termination to 
his woes. 

In time, the bull becomes accustomed to the plough that tills- 
the fields, ami yields his neck to be pressed by the curving 
yoke. In time, the spirited horse obeys the flowing reins, and, 
with quiet mouth, receives the hard bit. In time, the anger of 
the Punic lions is assuaged, and the fierceness which once was, 
exists in their nature no longer. The Indian beast,^^ too, which 
obeys the commands of its master, overcome in time, submits 
to servitude. Length of time, too, causes that the grape 
swells out on the spreading clusters, and that the berries can 
scarcely contain llie juice that they liold withm. Time, too, 
])ushes forth the seed into the whitening ears of corn ; and 
makes the apple to be not of a sour flavour. ’Tis this that 
blunts the oilge of the plough that rcnc'svs the land; Mis this that 
wears the hard flint and the adamant. This, too, by degrees, 

■ mitigates raging anger ; this lessens sadness and elevates 
t '.e feom)^\ illg heart. Length of time, then, as it glides on 
Xfith silent foot, is able to lessen every thing except my cares. 

Since I have been deprived of my country, twice has the 
rlireshing floor been beaten with the corn ; twice has the 
grape, pressed with the bare foot,^- been burst asunder. 
And yet, in so long a space of tinWy patience has' not been ac- 
quired ; and niy mind retains its sensitiveness to its recent woes. 
In fact, the oxen, even when old, fly from the curving yoke ; 
and the Tioi'se that has been broken in, often struggles against 
the bit. My j)rcseut sorlrow is even more bitter than it once 
w'as ; for though it be sdmilar to its former self, it has waxed 
stronger, and increases as time wears on. My w'oes, too, were 

The Indian least.'] — Vcr. 7, 8. He alludes to the elephant, which 
in time is taught even to kneel, in obedience to the command of his 
master. 

With the barefeeL]^\er, 20. The practice of crushing the grape 
by the pressure of the bare foot, prevails in the wine-growing ccuntries of 
the south of Kurope ai the present day 
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^ not so well known to me once as they now are : but the better I 
become acquainted ^yith them, the more heavily do they press 
upon me. This, too, is not the least evil, for one to bring fresh 
strength to their endurance, and not to become utterly spent 
beforehand by the passing sorrows. A fresh wrestler on 
the yellow sand is stronger than he whose arms are wearied 
for a length of time. The gladiator that comes 
fresli, is better in shining arms than he whose arms are red, 
stained with his own blood. The ship, but lately built, 
bears well the impetuous storm ; the old one is battered to 
pieces by ever so slight a gale. I, too, at first endured my 
sufferings with patience, and, by length of time, my evils have 
become multiplied. 

Believe me, I despair, and, judging from my body, so far 
as I can form an opinion, but few days will be added to my 
sorrows. For I have neither the strength nor the colour that I 
used to have, and scarcely have I a tliin covering of skin for my 
bones . But my min d ift more diseased than my sickening body, 
and it stands eternally gazing upon its afflictions. No sight is 
there here of the City ; my companions, my dcligljt, are afar, 
and my wife, than whom nothing is dearer to me, is far distant. 
There is here a Scythian multitude, and crowds of the Getee 
wearing trowsers ; and so, both what I see, and what I cannot 
see, are a cause of misery to me. Yet one hope there is, which 
consoles me amid these things ; that, through my death, these 
woes will not last long. 


ELEGY VIL 

Tbe Poet expresses his surprise, that, now two years have elapsed, he has 
received no letter from his friend, especially after he has heard from 
some with whom he was not so intimately acquainted. He adds, that 
he v/buld rather helkve any thing than that Us friend had not written 
to him ; and he concludes that ms letter must have miscarried. He 
tells him to write again and again, thft be may not always have to sug- 
gest these excuses for him. 

Twice has the Sun visited me after the .frosts of icy winter, 
and twice, passing through the Camtellatton of the Fish, has 
heirtm hfe course.' In so long a time, why did not thy right 
hand employ itself on some lines to me, however few ? \vhy 
has thy Section grown tardy, while those have written to me 
with whom 1 had but little acquaintanceship ? Why, often as 
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I untied the fastenings of any* packet, have I been hoping 
that it enclosed thy name ? Oh, that the Gods may grant 
that a letter has often been written by thy right hand, but 
that out of so many not one has reached me ! What I pray 
I am sure is the case. I will sooner believe that the face of 
Medusa, the Gorgon, is surrounded by locks formed of serpents; 
that there arc dogs beneath the stomach of the Virgin Scylla / 
tliat there is a Chimscra, which amid her flames divides the 
form of the' lioness from that of the dreadful dragon ; tliat 
there are quadrupeds that have their breasts joined to the 
breasts of human beings ; that a man exists with three bodies, 
and a dog with three bodies; that the Sphinx exists, the 
Harpies, and the Giants with serpents for their feet ; that 
Gyges, with his hundred hands, and the man half a bull 
exist.^^ I will bedieve all these things sooner, my dearest friend, 
than I wdll believe tliat thou, changed, hast ceased to care for 
me. Innumerable mountains and roads, and rivers and plains, 
and no little of the ocean, lie between thee and me. The letter 
which has been often sent by thee, may, for a thousand reasons, 
never have i^achcd my hands. Yet overcome these thousand 
reasons by writing repeatedly ; that I may not, my friend, 
always have to be excusing thee to myself. 


ELEGY VIIL 

He complains that now, in his fiftieth year, he is becoming hoary with 
age, ill a wretched spot, at a time when he ought to have been enjoying 
the pleasures of home, and the society of his wife and friends. He says, 
that if his destiny had been foretold by the Delphic oracle, or by Do- 
dona, he could not have credited them, and should have accused them 
of falsehood. He shows that there is nothing strong enough to be 
able to resist the divine will and power, and he concludes by,advising 
others to take a lesson from his misfortunes, and to deserve the esteem 
of Augustus, whose power is equal to that of the immortal Gods. 

Now do my years assume the hue of the feathers of the swan^ 
and hoary age tints my black locks. Now hours of weak- 
xiiesB are coming on^ and old age more desirous of repose ; 

^ Haifa hull exisi."] — Ver. 18. He alludes to the Minotaur, half a 
man and half a bull, the frait of the intrigue of Pasiphae with the Bull. 
The quadrupeds mentioned by the poet are the Centaurs. The man with 
three bodies was Geryon, or Herilus, mentioned by Virgil. The dog with 
time bodies was CerbenUk All of these are mentioned in fabulous etoiy. 
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* and now it is a matter of difficulty to support myself in my 
weakness. Now was the time that I ought to hve, having 
put an end to my toils, while no cares were harassing me ; 
to enjoy, too, that repose which was ever pleasing to my mind, 
and to be at ease amid my own pursuits ; to live in my humble 
home, and in my dwcUing-place of old, and amid my patri- 
monial fields, which now are deprived of their master, ^ow I 
ought to be growing aged, free from care, in the bosom of my 
wife, among my dear grandchildren, and in my native land. 

My youth once hoped that this would come to pass ; and 
then I was worthy thus to spend these latter years. Other- 
wise did it seem to the Gods, who have exposed me in 
the Sarmatian regions, tossed to and fro by sea and by land. 
The shattered ships are talcen into the exr‘avated docks, that 
they may not go to pieces at hazard in the midst of the waves. 
The steed, worn out, crops the grass in the meadows, that he 
may not stumble, and /Acreiy disgrace the many victories that 
he has ivon. The soldier, when, through length of years, he is 
HO longer useful cnougli for wary puts away the arms which he 
has borne, at the home of his youth. So, too, as old age 
slowly creeping on, diminished my strength, it was time for 
r e, as well, to be presented vnth my discharge.^^ It w^as time 
f ii* me noitlier to be breathing a foreign atmosphere, nor to 
be quenching my parching thirst at a Getic spring, but rather y 
to be at one time retiring at my leisure to the gardens which 
I possessed,'’' at another, enjoying the intercom*se of men and 
tLc pleasures of the City. 

Thus, in my fonner days, with a mind having no presage 
-';f the future, used I to desire to spend my old age in calm 
repose. The Fates ri.'’used it; though they granted 

me an eai'ly life full of delights, arc now rendering my latter 
days w^retched. And now, having passed fifty years with- 
out any stain, I am a^liicted in the decline of my life. 
Not for from the goal,'^ at which 1 seemed almost 

Presented with my dUnharg€C\ — \tt. 24. Literally, <rudc donari' 
means, to be presented with a rod.’ The * rudis ' was a * rod,’ pr * foil,’ 
with which soldiers or gladiators fought for exercise and sport. Such a 
rod was given to gladiators when, for their merit, they were discharged 
from fighting in the arena. Hence, figuratively, the term came to signify 
* to receive an honourable discharge,’ or, 'to be released fiom one’s duties.' 

Gardens which /jpostfeased.]— 7er. 27. He alludes to his patrimo- 
nial possessions at Sulino, in the Apennines, the place of his birth. 

The poa;.]— Ver. 35. The * Meta ’ was a pyramidal column at each 
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to have arrived, a dreadful crash befel my chariot. Did I, in 
my madness, compel him to be angered against me, than whom 
tile unbounded earth contains no one more full of mercy ? 
And was that very clemency overpowered by the magnitude of 
my faults ? And still was life not denied to my errors ? A 
life to be spent afar from my country, under the Northern 

C ’ , where the land extends on the left of the Buxine sea, 
Delphi and Dodona itself foretold me this, either place 
would have appeared untruthful to me. There is nothing 
strong enough, even though it be riveted with adamant, to 
be able to endure the impetuous bolt of Jove. Nothing is 
there so lofty, and that soars so' high above dangers, that it is 
not lower than the Deity, and submissive to his will. For al- 
thougli a part of my sorrows 'was earned by jny own fault, yet 
the wratli of the God awarded the greater share of my down- 
fall, ybr the better ma'iufcstation of his power. 

But be ye instructed, too, by my misfortunes, to desen e 
favour at the hands of one who is equal to the Gods above. 


ELEGY IX. 

The Poet llirealens his enemy that he will attack him in his writings, if 
he docs not dcaist from Lis hostility. 

Ip it is allowed me, and if thou sufferest me to do 50, I will 
be silent on thy name and thy misdeeds ; thy actions shall 
be given to the waters of Lethe, and my forgiveness will Ijc 
obtained by thy entreaties, even thus late. Only take cai*e 
that it is clear that thou hast repented. Only remember to 
condemn thy own conduct, and to show a desire to cleanse 
thy life of these moments devoted to the Furies.^' But if not, 
nnd if thy breast is still burning with hatred against me, 
my sad state of misery will assume the arms that have been 
forced upon it. Although, as 1 have been, I am sent to the 
extremity of the earth ; stiU even, thus far, shall my anger 

of the Roman Circus, round which the horses and chariots turned 
seven times. Hence it came, figuratively, to mean, any fixed term or limit, 
to which to look foiward. The goal here alluded to by the poet was the 
ease and quiet retirement of old age. 

The Furie8.']—-V&[. 0. Literally, <to Tisiphone,’ the name of one 
Vxay being used for all. ' f 

. , ' . ' as ■ 
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stretcli forth its liacdEl. Csesa^, if thou knowcst it not, has 
left to me all my rights as a citizen, and my sole punishment 
is to be deprived of my country. From him, too^ if he only 
lives, do I hope for a return to my country. Often does the 
oak thrive again^ that haa been struck by the bolts of Jove. 
In fact, if I have no means of vengeance, the Pierian maids 
iv'ill give me strength, and weapons of their making. Although 
I am living removed afar, amid the Scythian regions, and al- 
though the Constellations that avoid contact with the waves 
are close to my eyes, yet my commendations will travel through 
nations innumerable, and my complaints will become known as 
far as the earth extends. Whatever I shall give utterance to, 
will travel from the East to the West, and the climes of the 
morn will be conscious of the voice from Hesperia. Beyond 
the land, beyond the wide waves, shall I be heard, and great 
will be the echo of my laments. Nor will thy own age only 
be acquainted with thy guilt; thou wilt be a disgrace to 
late posterity. 

I am now summoned to the combat, but not yet have 
I assumed my horns , tny weapons of defence; and I would 
rather that there was no cause for assuming them. The Circus 
is as yet in quietude ; but the fierce bull is already spurning 
the sand, and is beating the ground with hostile hoof. Even 
this is more than I wished to say. Sound the retreat, my 
Bluse, while yet it is allowed this man to conceal his name. 

ELEGY X. 

Hb gifes an account of his I'fe and his family, after saying when and 
where he was bom. lie describes the miseries of Ids exile, and says 
that the Muses are his only consolation and delight. 

That thou mayst know. Posterity, the man whose works thou 
art reading, understand that I am he who sportively sang of 
voluptuous love. 

Sulmo is my native place, which, abounding in ,its 
cold streams, is distant ninety miles from the Roman City. 
Here was I bom, and (that you may know the dato) at the 
My ^oriw.]-*-Vcr. 18. He is here compaong himself to a bull about 
to be baited in the Circus, v hich Was one of the favorite sports of the 
Romans, As in Spain, at the present day, the bull was irritated by objects 
of a red colour being placed before his eyes, especially straw figures of 
men, dothed in that colour. 
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time when two Consuls fell with a similar death. If that is any- 
thing, 1 am heir to an hereditary Equestrian rank, descended 
from my ancestors ; and I was not created a Knight merely 
through the chance of riches. I was not the eldest. son; I 
was born after my brother, whose birth was thrice four months 
before mine. The same light-bearing day was the birthday 
of us both; one day was honoured by two sacrificial cakes. 
This day is one of the iiYe festival days of the armed Mi- 
nerva, the one that is wont to be the first stained^® with yla- 
diatorial blood. WliCii young, we were attentively educated, 
and, through the care of our father, we resorted to men in the 
Roman City distinguished in the arts. .My brother had a turn 
for eloquence from hi.s earliest years, bom, as if were, to the 
vigorous warfare of the wordy Forum. But, wlule yet ahoy, 
the rites of the hoaven-born maids delighted me, and imper- 
ceptibly the Muse attracted me to her vocation. Many a time 
did my father say, Why are you striving at a worthless pur- 
suit ? Even the Moeonian bard himself left no wealth.*^ I 
was influenced by his WDrds; and liaving entirely deserted 
Helicon, I endeavoured to write wprds disengaged from poetic 
measures. Spontaneously, my lines ran according to befitting 
numbers, and whatever I tried to express, the some was poetry. 

In the mean time, as years rolled on with silent pace, tlie 
gown of frccdonr® was assumed by my brother and myself. The 
purple with the broad hem^^ was put on our shoulders, and the 
attachment which before existed still remained. ' And now my 
brother had lived twice ten years, when he died ; and then was 
I first deprived of one half of myself. I enjoyed, too, the first 

The first 8tained,']^'\fev, 14. This was the second day of the Quin- 
qoatrus, or Quinquatria, the five day festival of Minerva, and the hret of 
die gladiatorial sliows on that occasion. The birth-day of Ovid was. 
therdbre, on the 13th of the Calends of April, or the 20th of March. For 
a full account of the Quinquatria, see the third book of the * Fasti.' 

The gown of freedom^ — Ver. 28. This was the ‘ toga virilis,' or 
* manly robe,' which was generally assumed by the young men in their 
seventeeifih year. Full reference has already been made to the mode of its 
assumption, in the notes. 

^ * The hroad 7ww.] — Ver. 29. From Dr. Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Homan Antiquities, we learn, that Augustus formed a select 
class of ' equites,' or ^ knights,' who possessed the property of a senator, 
and the former requirement of free birth up to the grandfather. He per- 
mitted this class to wear the 'latus clavas,' or Vbroadhem,' and distis« 
.guisW them by the title ^ illustres,' *lnsignes/ and ^ splendidi.' 
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honours that belong to a tender age, and once I formed one 
of the Triumviri. The Senate-house still remained ; the 
breadth of my distinctive hem was still restricted:'^" that 
was a burden too ojierous for my shoulders. My body was 
not fitted for labour, my mind could not endure fatigue, and 
I was one who shunned the anxieties of ambition. The 
Aonian sisters, too, persuaded me to seek a repose free from 
care, that had been always courted by my inclination. 

I loved and I honoured the poets of those days ; and as many 
bards as there were, I thought them to be so many Gods. 
Macer,^ when stricken in ycfirs, many a tiirte repeated to me 
liis poem on birds, and each serpent that is deadly, each herb 
tliat is curative. Many a time was Propertius wont to repeat 
to me his love songs; he was united to me by the ties of 
friendship. Ponticiis,'^^ famous in heroic measure ; Bassus, 
too, famed in lambics, were delightful members of my circle. 
Horace, too, with his varied numbers, used to captivate my 
cars, wliilc he sang his beauteous strains to his Ausoninn lyre. 
I only saw Virgil ; and bitter destiny^® did not grant time for 
my friendship to Tibullus. He was thy successor, Callus ; 
Propertius was his. In order of time, I was tlie fourth of 
them ; as I honoured my seniors, so did those who were 
younger, honour, me ; and my poetic talents were not long in 
becoming known. AMicn first I recited my juvenile poems 
before the people, my beard had been shaved but once or 
twice. Corinna'*® (so called by a fictitious name), the subject 

22 Wat still restrictcd^'l — Ver. 3.). This expression seems contradictory 
to the words found in line 29, if we give tlicm tlie meaning which Dr. 
Smith has, as quoted in the last note, given to them. It would not, how- 
evei, be at all discrepant with the suggestion which is made in the Intro- 
ductory Life of the poet, that ihc children of tlie knights were,. Tip to a 
certain age, graced ivith the laticlave, as being candidates for senatorial 
rank. 

Jl/accr.]— Vcr. 44. ASmilins Macer, a Roman poet, was a native of 
Verona ; wTote a poem on plants, serpents, and birds ; and, according 
to Eusebius, he died in Asia. He was a friend of Vir^ and Ovid ; of 
whom he was the senior. 

2* JPonticus^l — Ver. 47. He wrote a poem on the Theban W'ar, which 
OiJid compares with the writings of Homer, Of the poet Bassus, no par- 
^eutiars have come down to us. Propertius merely mentions him as being 
a poet. 

^ Sitter destiny. 52.* Because the poet, Tibullus, died prema- 
turely, at a youthfol age. « 

26 Conimn.]— 'Ver. 60. It is most likely that this character is quite 
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of song throughout the ^whole City, had imparted a stimulus 
to my genius. 

Much did I write, but what I considered faulty, I myself 
committed to the all-correcting flames. At the time, too, when 
I was banished, I burnt some things that W'ould have afforded 
^usement, being enraged both with my pursuits and with 
my verses. 

My heart was tender, and not proof against the darts 
of Cupid, and a slight cause ’ could easily affect it. And 
yet, though tliis was my nature, and I cauglit fire with 
the slightest flame, there never was any scandalous story at- 
tached to my name. Wliile'yet but almost a boy, a .Mife 
was given me, neither worthy of me, nor good for any tiling ; 
she Tvas married to me but a very short time.®^ A wife suc- 
ceeded her, who, though without any fault, was not destined 
long to be united to me. My last, who remained with me 
up to my later years, bas endured to be the wife of a banished 
man. My daughter, who twice bore childreu in her early 
youth, but not by the same husliand, made me a grandfather. 

And now my father had completed his allotted time, and to 
nine “lustra’* had added nine other “ lustra.”’^® I bewailed him 
in no other degree than he w ould have bewailed me, if carried 
off. I performed the prescribed funereal rites for my mother, 
immediately after him. Happy w^ere they both, and timely in 
their bm'ial, that they died before the day of my punishment ! 
Fortunate, too, am I, that I am WTctched when they no longer 
live, and that they had no misery on my account ! But yet, 
if anything remains to the dead besides their name, and if the 
unsubstantial ghost survives the erected pile, if the news 
about me reaches you, shades of my parents, and if my 
offences arc taken cognizance of in the Stygian hall of judg- 
ment j understand, I pray (and you I may not deceive), that 
error was the cause of my prescribed exile, and not cfiminality. 

This is enough for the shades below. 1 turn to you, 
studious minds, who enquire into the events of my life. 

ideal, originating solely in the imagination of the poet. Some have sug- 
gested that she represented the daughter ; others, the granddaughter of 
Augustus ; but without the slightest ground of probability. 

2’ A very short — Ver. 70* Sbe may have soon died; but the 

probability is that be speedily divorced her ; and perhaps the same was the 
cam with his second wife. 

® *Ztt«rrn.']T-Ver, 78. ‘A lustrum,' consisting of five years ; the poet's 
^ther would consequently he ninety years old at the time of his decease. 
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Hoary age had now come upon me. the years of my primes 
having fled, and had tinted witA iU hue my hair, now grown 
ancient. And now, since the hour of my birth the victorious 
steed, crowned with the olive of Pisa,®" had ten times carried 
away the prize ; when the anger of the offended Prince com- 
manded me to seek the people of Tomi, situate on the left side 
of the Euxine sea. The cause of my ruin, which is too well 
known to all, needs not to be pointed out by my testimony. 
Why should I make mention of the wickedness of my attend- 
ants, and how my servants injured me Many things did I 
endure, not less afflicting than my exile. My spirit disdained 
to succumb to misfortune, and showed itself unconquered, 
using its natwe energy. Forgetting, too, the arts of peace, and 
how my life Avas passed in tranquillity, I took up arms for the 
occasion^* wdth hand unused to them, I endured as many 
dangers, both by land and sea^ as there are stars between the 
pole that is concealed, and the one that is seen. At last, the 
Sannatian shore, that is adjoining to the quivered Getae, was 
touclicd by me, tossed about in wanderings so protracted. 
Here do I, though on every side I am stunned by the neigh- 
bouring warfare, alleviate my sad lot, so far as I am able, by my 
poesy. And, though there is no one to whose ear I can re- 
peat it, yet in tliis way do I consume and beguile my time. 

Tlianks then to thee, my Muse, that I Hill live, and bear up 
against my heavy calamities, and that the irksomeness of a 
life of anxiety does not take possession of me. For it is thou 
tJiat affordest me a solace, thou art a rest for my cares, a cure 
for my woes ; thou art my leader, thou art my companion ; ’tis 

Olive of Pisa,'] — ^Vcr. JS. The victors at the Olympic games, which 
were celebrated near Pisa, in Elis of the Peloponnesus, were crowned with 
olive. 

^ Servants vijured ?«e.]—Vcr. 101. The attendants of his lonmey, 
hexe mentioned, Avere, probably, those deputed by Augustus to es ort him 
to the place of bis destination. According to liia account, they seem to 
have conspired with his servants to increase his miseries on his journey to 
his place of exile. 

** J^ms for the occasion.] — Yei. 106. He Seems fieri to allude to 
pattence and resignation, as these were the only arms w'hich could avail 
him during his voyage to his destination. If we arc to translate the wor^ 
literally, they would appear to imply that he considered himself in danger 
of his life during the voyage, and that he was forced to use weapons in 
tclf-defcncc, which fact, however, we do not find mentioned elsewhere is 
his writings. 
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fliou, that sendest me a/ar from the Danube, and that girest 
me a place in the midst of Helicon. Thou hast given to me 
(what rarely happens) that distinguished name while yet living, 
which Fame is wont to give after, death. Envy, who dispa« 
rages what is present, has never fastened on any woA of mine 
with her unjust tooth. For, although my age has produced great 
poets, Fame has not been unkind to my talents. And though 
I prefer many to myself, I am said to be not inferior to them ; 
and my works are much read throughout the whole world. 
then, the prophecies of poets contain any truth, though I should 
die at once, 1 shall not be thine, 0 Earth" Wlicther through 
kindly feeling, or whether, tlirough my verses, I have gained 
this celebrity of my own right, candid reader, I return thee 
thanks. 
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BOOK THE FIJTH. 


ELEGY I. 

Ovid, sending this last book of his Lament to Rome, requests his friends 
to receive it in addition to the four that he has sent before. He says, 
that under tJie sad circumstanee^ in whicli he is placed, he cannot pos- 
sibly -Nmle on any other than melancholy topics ; but that if he is re- 
stored to liis native land, he will write on pleasing and lively subjects, 
fie concludes by craving pardon, should his lines prove not to the taste 
of the reader. 

Add this little book too, my friend, to those that have before 
been sent by me from the Gctic shore : this, too, will be just 
such as the "fortunes of the poet arc. You will find nothing 
cheerful tliroughout my whole song. As my state is a mournful 
one, so are my verses moiirijful, the writing befitting ita 
master. Unharmed and joyful, I have composed j)layful and 
juvenile strains ; hut now I repent that I composed them. 
When T fell, ! assumed the heralding of my sudden fall ; and 
I myself am the originator of my own subject. Just as the 
bird of Cayster * is said, as he lies on its banks, to lament his 
death with his dying rjice, so do I, expelled afar into the 
Sarmatian region^, cause my funereal rites not to pass by in 
silence. If any one seeks for love tales and wanton lines, I . 
warn him beforehand never to read these compositions. 
Gallus will be better suited to him, and Propertius with his 
pleasing language ; Tibullus, too, a mind full of elegance, will 
be more adapted io Aim, Would that I was not one of 
number ! Ah, wretched me I why did my Muse ever became 

' Z%£ bird of Caystor.J-^Ver, 11. Caystcr was a river of 4sia,’)i0i 
far from Epbesns. Swans were very numerous on its bankS) and weiw 
supposed to sing melodiously just before thrir death. 
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thus sportive ? But I have paid the penalty, and the trifler 
with quivered Cupid is now far away in the regions of the 
Scythian Danube. For the future, I turn my attention to 
verses for the public -perusal, and I have commanded them 
to be careful of their reputation ; but yet, if any one of you 
should ask the reason why I sing so many mournful lines : 
many a mournful woe have I endured. I compose not these 
lines through my inventive powers, or my skill ; my matter is 
ingeniously furnislied by my own sorrows. How small a part 
of my fortunes is desonbed in my lines ! Happy the man, who 
.sufTcrs evils that he can number! As many as the shrubs 
which the woods contain, as many as the grains of sand 
which the yellow Tiber holds, as many as the tender blades 
of grass which the field of JIars bears, so many evils have I 
endured, for which there is no cure, no repose, but in in- 
dulyinrj my poetic vein, and in the solace of the Muses. 

' What limit, Naso,^’ you will say, ^'is there to be to your 
tearful ditties ? The same, J say^ that will terminate this fate 
of mine ; this supplies me wulh complaints from an abundant 
source; and these words are not mine, but those of my destiny. 
But if you were to restore to me my country, with my dear wufe, 
then nly features would be joyous, and I should be what once I 
was. Were the wrath of tlic invincible Ccesar, against me, 
mitigated, then should I give thee lines full of gladness ; 
but no more should my writings be sportive, as once they 
were ; let them indulge but once in that mischief. I would 
sing that "which Augustus himself would approve ; if, only a 
part of my punishment being alienated, I could escape from 
barbarism and the savage Gctce. In the meanwhile, what em- 
ployment but a mournful one can my writings have ? That is 
the pipe that befits my funereal obsequies. 

" But,” you will say, “ you could have better borne your evils 
in silence, and have quietly concealed your woes 1” In this you 
arp requiring that no groans should be consequent upon my tor- 
ture, and arc forbidding me to weep, after receiving a severe 
wound. Phalai^is himself allowed liim who was inclosed in the 
brasi^ of Perillus to utter his shrieks, and to lament, through the 
mouth of the bull. Achilles was not offended by ihe tears of 
Priam; whereas you, more cruel than any enemy, forbid my 
'V^en the progeny of Latona made Niobe childless,' they 
'swdid not command her to keep Jliercheeks untouched by tears* 
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’Tis something to alhsTiate a deadly evil, by giving utterance 
to sorrow ; ^tis this that makes Progne and HaJcyone® always 
complaining ; this was the reason why Philoctetes, the son of 
Pmas, in the cold cavern, wearied the Lcmnian rocks with his 
voice. Grief repressed chokes owe; it agitates internally, and 
is compelled to redouble its intensity. Grant me pardon rather, 
or lay aside all my works ; if, reader, that hurl's you which is 
my delight. But they cannot hurt you; my writings were never 
injurious to any one but their author. 

They are but poor, I confess. Who compels you to take them 
up ; or who forbids you, when disappointed, to put them down ? 
I do not correct them, but 1 vjish them to be read as being com- 
posed here ; they are not more uncouth than the place 0 / tkeir 
origin; and Rome ought not to form comparisons of me with 
her own poets. Among the Saiiromatm I shall pass for talented. 
Lastly, no glory is sought by me, nor that Fame which is wont 
to stimulate the genius. I desire my mind not to be consumed 
by everlasting cares; wliicli still break in, and go where they are 
forbidden to go. I have said why I write ; you ask why I send 
these works ; it is, that I wish to be among you, in some mea- 
sure at least. 


ELEGY II. 

Writiko to his wife, he says that lie is well in hcaltli, but that his grief 
is still as intense as when lie was first banished by Augustus. He expa- 
tiates upon the innumerable misfortunes which surround him on every 
side. He entreats her to apply to the Emperor iii his behalf, as the 
cause for his punishment wis not of a serious nature, and the clemency 
of Ca'sar is known to be *'xtremc; and be says, that irr this spirit o'f 
mercy is centred his only hope of a mitigation of his punishment. 

AjfD do you grow pale wlicn a fresh letter arrives from Pontus; 
and is it unfolded by you frith a tremulous hand? Lay aside 
your apprehensions ; I am well, and my body, which formerly 
was weakly, and unable to endure fatigue, is recruited, and, 
tossed about, has become hardy by length of habit. Oris it 

^ Halftone.] — Ver. 60. She was the daughter of i^olus and jEgiale, 
and the wife of Ceyx, on hearing of whose death, she threw herself into 
the sea. The Gods, in their compassion, changed them both into king- 
fishers. 
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rather that I liave no leisure to be ill ? Yet my spirit is pros- 
trated by weakness, and has acquired no strength by lapse of 
time ; and the condition of my mind remains the same as it 
was before. The wounds, which I supposed would close in 
length of time, and at their proper season, pain me as though 
this moment inflicted ; in truth, length 'of years is good for 
little mishaps, fmt in lapse of time, evils are added to heavy ca- 
lamities. For almost ten whole years did the son of Paeas 
ei)Llnrc the pestilential venom yielded by the puffing serpent. 
Tfleplms would have died, consumed with lasting disease, if 
t.lio liand that did the injury had not brought the remedy. 
1 hope, since I have committed no crime, that he who has 
caused my wounds will be ready to assuage them thus made ; 
and now at length, satisfied with a pai*t of my penalty, may he 
take a little drop of water from the full ocean. However much 
he may lake ofti much of what is bitter will remain ; and a 
part of my banishment will, in its intemity, be equal to the 
whole. As many as tile shells which the sea shore contains, 
as many as the flowers which the pleasant rose-beds bear, as 
many as the grains which the drowsy poppy holds, as many 
as the wild beasts whicli the wood nourishes, as many as the 
fishes that swim in the waves, as many as the birds that 
beat the thin atmosphere with their wings, by so many adver- 
sities am I overwhelmed. Should I endeavour to enumerate 
them, I might as well attempt to tell the number of the waves 
of the Icarian Sea. To pass over in silence the casualties of 
my journey, the bitter dangers of the ocean, and the hands 
that were arrayed against my life : a barbarous country, one the 
most distant in the great earth, now confines me, a place beset 
with savage enemies on every side, 

Kence I should be transferred (for my crime is not a capital 
• one), if you had the care for me which you ought to have. 
That Goci on whom the Homan empire justly relies, when a 
conqueror, w'as often merciful towards his enemy. Why 
do you hesitate? Why fear, when there is no danger? go 
and ask him. The vast earth contains nothing more full of 
clemency than Csesar. 

Ah, wretched me! What shall I do if those dearest to me< 
forsake me? Do you, too, withdraw your neck from the yoke now 
broken ? « No anchor now holds my bark. He may look to it : 1 
myself, hated as I am, will fly for refuge to the sacred altar : the 
idtarremoves the hands of none. Behmd ! at a distance 1 address 
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the Deity that is present ; if it is allowed man to be able to 
commune with Jove. 

Thou ruler of the empire, in whose safety it is evi- 
dent that all the Gods have a care for Ausonia. Thou 
Glory, thou resemblance of the country thAt flourishes 
tlirough thee, O thou that art not less in value tlian the world 
iliat tliou dost govern ; mayst thou live on earth, may the 
heavens long spare thy presence there ! far distant be the time 
for thee to go to the stars, wdiich have been promised tliee ! 
Pardon me, 1 pray, and remove but tlic least portion of thy 
lightnings : what shall then remain will be a suflicient punish- 
ment. Thy anger, indeed, has been moderated, and thou hast 
gnmted 7ne my life : I am neither deprived of the rights nor 
Sic name of a citizen. My property has not been granted to 
others ; nor am I styled an exile in the words of thy edict. 
All these tilings I dreaded, because I seemed to deserve them ; 
but thy anger was more moderate than my offence. Thou hast 
ordered mo to go in banishment to the flelds of Pontus, and to 
cleave the Seylliian seas in the fleeing ship. By thy command, 
I came to the unsiglitly shores of the Euxine Sea. Tliis land is 
situated under the icy pole. Not so much does the climate 
annoy me, never free from cold, and the ground ever parched 
up with hoar frost ; and the barbarous tongue that is igporant 
of the Latin language, and the, fact that the Greek dialect 
has been overpowered by the Oetic pronunciation ; as, that I 
am hemmed in, beset on every side by the neighbouring hosts ; 
and a narrciw wall scarcely renders me safe from the enemy. 
Yet there is peace sometimes, but never any confidence in that 
peace ; a7id so the place is at one time experiencing war, at 
another, it is standing hi dread of it. 

So that I be only removed hence, let either Zanclacan Charyb- 
dis devour me, and by its waters send me to Styx, or let me 
patiently be consumed in the flames of glowing .dStna; or let me ' 
be thrown, in the deep waters of the Lcucadian God. What is 
required, is punishment, and I refuse not to be wretched ; 
but 1 entreat that 1 may be wretched with a little more safety 
to myself. 
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He laments that lie cannot be at Rome to assist at the celebration of the 
festival of Bacchus by the poets, as had been his former custom. He 
expresses surpnse that Bacchus should have thus neglected one of his 
devotees, and concludes by praying liim, and his companions the poets, 
to entreat Caesar to pennit his return. 

Tins is the day, Bacchus, on which* the poets are wont to cele- 
brate thee, if I am not deceived in the time ; and now they 
bind their temples with the fragrant wreaths, and sing thy 
praises over thy wine. Among them, as I remember, while 
my destiny permitted it, I was one by no means hated hy thee. 
Tlic Sarmatian region, neighbouring to the fiTocious Gctm, 
now confines me, placed beneath the stars of the Cyiiosuriaii 
Bear. I, who in former days passed a life of case, and freedom 
from labour, amid my poe/fc studies, and in the company of the 
Muses, am now, far from my country, surrounded on every 
side by the Gctic arms, having first endured many fatigues on 
the sea, many by land : whether Hwas chance, or wliethcr the 
anger of the Gods, that caused me this, or whether my destiny 
was lowering at my birth ; still tho#i oughtst, by thy divine 
power, to have defended one of the sacred cultivators of the ivy. 
Is it, that everything which the Sisters, the mistresses of Fate, 
have pronounced, ceases to be under the influence of a Deity I 
Thou thyself, too, for thy deserts, hast been carried to the 
heights of heaven, a way to which was made hy no small 
exertion. Thy native land was not inhabited hy thee ; hut 
thou didst come even as far as the snowy Stiy^mon,^ and the 
Getan devoted to Mars ; to Persia, too, and the Ganges spread- 
ing with its broad stream, and the waters which the swarthy 
Indian drinks. In truth, the Destinies, spinning the threads of 
Fate, twice pronounced this doom for thee, twice horn."* If 1 
am allowed to follow the example of tlie Gods, a rigid and a 
hard lot in life harasses me too. Not less hcavily^did I tall, 
than he whom Jupiter drove with his bolt from Thebes, while 

’ 5 Th^ snowy Strymon,"] — ^Ver. 22. Tlie Strymon was a river which, 

taking its rise in Mount Hsemus, separated Thrace from Maccaonia. 

^ Thee twice hornJ] — Yer. 2 A Because he was first taken from the 
womb of Semele, and, being enclosed in the thigh of Jupiter, was pro- 
duced from it, when he had arrived at the completion of the usual 
period of gestation. 
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boasting aloud. But tliou^ when thou hast heard of the poet 
i^truck by the lightnings, mAyst condole with him from the 
recollection of thy mdOier. And thou mayst, when looking 
upon the poets assembled around thy sacrifice, say, “I know 
not which worshipper of mine it is that is absent.** 

Give me thy aid, good Bacchus ; let the vine weigh down the 
lofty elm, and let the grape be full of the wine inclosed in it. 
Let the active youthful troop of tiie Satyrs, with the Bacchanals, 
accompany thee, and be not thou silent amid the stunning noise. 
And may the bones of Lycurgus wielding the axe be but lightly 
covered, and may the impious shade of Pcntlieus not escape pun- 
ishment. May the Cretan crown of thy spouse shine for ever 
in the heavens, and surpass in radiance the neighbouring Con- 
stellations. 

Come hither, most beauteous Gody and alleviate my woes, 
remembering that T am one of thy number. There exists an 
intercourse among the Gods : do try, Bacchus, to soften tlie 
divine power of Caesar by thy divine influence. 

You too, ye poets, a holy band, sharers in my pursuits ; 
do ye, each of you, after making a libation of wine, prefer a 
like petition. And may^some one of you, when the name of 
Naso is mentioned, set down the cup that has been mingled 
with his tears : and remembering me, when he looks round 
upon the rest, may he say, “Where is Naso, who was but 
lately a member of our society ?** And thus be it ; if by my 
uprightness I have deserved your esteem ; and if not a line ^ 
your works was ever injured by my criticism. If, too, at the 
same time that I pay due veneration to the writings of the men 
of old, I am of opinion that the recent compositions are not in- 
ferior to them. Then, may you continue to compose your verses 
under the auspices of Apollo ; and, so far os you can, keep up , 
my name among you. 


ELEGY JV. 

Hs represents his letter as announcing its arrival at Rome, and extolling 
the constancy of his friend, to whom it was scut. He entreats him al- 
ways to continue his friendship and support. 

I, A LETTER from Naso, have come from the Euxine Sea, 
wearied with the ocean, wearied too with my journey. ^ He, 
with teats, said to me, “ Do you, to whom it is permitted, 
visit Rome ; how much preferable, alas ! is your fate to my 
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own ! ” In tears, too, did he write me ; aiid the signet with 
which I w'as sealed was not drst put to his mouth, ^ but to 
moistened cheeks. If any one desires to knd\r tlie cause or 
his sorrow, he is requiring the Sun to be pointed out to him. 
He neither sees leaves in the woods, nor the tender grass on 
the wide meadow, nor water in the flowing stream. He will 
wonder why Priam grieved, when Hector was snatched from 
him ; or wdiy Philoctetes wept, when stung by the serpent. 
Oh ! that the Gods would grant that my master's state were 
such that no cause for^ grief were to be lamented. Yet, as he 
ought to do, he bears his bitter sorrows with patience, and re- 
fuses not the bridle like an unbroken horse. Nor yet docs 
he expect that the wrath of the Deity will be lasting, as he is 
conscious that criminality was no part of his fault. He 
often mentions how great is the clemency of the God ; and is 
wont to reckon himself as an illustration of it. For he says tliat 
it is tlirough the favour of that God that he stiU possesses his 
patrimonial property, and the name of a citken, and, in flne, 
that he still lives. 

But thee, O friend beloved , more than all, if thou be- 
lievest me, he alwjiys retains in his entire heart. He calls 
thee his son of Menretius, thee his companion of Orestes, 
thee his son of dilgeus, thee his own Euryalus. He longs 
not more for his own country, and the many other things of 
which, with his country, he finds himself deprived, than /or 
sight of thy features, and thy eyes, thou, that art sweeter to 
him than the honey which the Attic bee lays up in the combs ! 

Many a time with tears, does he remember that day, which he 
grieves was not anticipated by his death. And while others 
fled the contact of his sudden downfall, and were unwilling to 
approach the threshold of a stricken house ; he bears in mind 
that thou, with a few more (if any one calls two or three a 
few), remained faithful to him. Although struck with amaze- 
ment, he was sensible of every thing, and saw that . thou didst 
grieve arhis sorrows not less than himself. He is wont to 
recall to memory thy words, thy features, thy lamentations, 
and how tliat with thy tears thou didst bedew his bosom ; he 
remembers the aid, that thou didst give him, the comfort with 
which thou didst console thy friend, when thou thyself shoiildst 

^ To his mouth'\~^'Vex. 5. fiy this remark we see that in those dayi, 

with us now, they were in the habit of moistening the seal before they 
a^Hed it to the wax. '' 
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have been consoled. For these things he declares that he 
prove grateful and affectionate, whether he beholds the 
liffht of day, or is buried in the ,ground. By his own head, 
and by thine, was he wont to swear : thine which, I know, is 
not less dear to him than his own. May abundance of thanks 
be given in return for services so many and so great ; he 
will not allow thy oxen to plough the barren sea-shore.® Only, 
do constantly defend the exile. What he, who knows thee 
W’ell, asks not, that do I myself entreat thee. 


ELEGY V. 

He prepares to celebrate the birthday of his wife, on whose behalf 
he prays for cveiy blessing, and extols the day that brought into the 
world one so deserving of admiration for every virtue. And, though she 
deserves a better fate, he entreats her to endure her sufferings with 
cr|uauimity, as virtue becomes the most conspicuous wheu suffering ad« 
versity. He entreats the Gods, that, if they refuse to pardon him, they 
wiU spare his wife, who has been guilty of no crime. 

Titm yearly birthday demands the wonted honour for its mis- 
tress : turn, my hands, to the rites of affection. Thus, per- 
haps, hi former days, the hero, son of Laertes, celebrated the 
festive day of his wife at the extremity of the caj’th. Let an 
auspicious tongue be used, forgetting my protracted woes : it, 

I doubt, has quite forgotten by this, how to utter words of happi- 
ness. Let, too, the white dress be assumed, (not according 
in its hue with my lot,) which is put on by me hut once a year. 
Let the altar, too, be :. rocted, green with the grassy turf ; and 
let tlic wreath, bound it, veil the warm hearth. Boy, give 
me the frankincense, that makes the strong flame, and wine 
to hiss when poured on the flame lighted by affection. 
Dearest natal day ! Although we are far distant, I wish thee 
to come hither in white array, and unlike to mine. And if 
any direful calamity impended on thy mistress, let lier have 
suffered it for all future time in my miefortuncs. And let the 
bark, which has lately been more than shattered by a dreadful 
storm, for the future, speed onward through the sea in safety. 

^ Barren sea-shoreJ] — ^Ver. 48. By this remark he means that he 
will not show himself devoid of gratitudci and of a desire to make a due 
return for his kindness. 
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May she enjoy her home, the society her daughter, and her 
country ; let it suffice for her to he torn from me only. AuIf 
since she is not blessed in hier beloved husband, let the other 
portion of her life be without a cloud of sorrow. May she 
live, and may she love her husband far away, since this she 
is obliged to do ; and mfiy she fill her destined years, but after 
a prolonged life. I would add mine as well ; but I am afraid, 
lest the contact of my destiny should taint the years that she 
is passing. 

There is nothing sure to mortals. Who could have sup- 
posed that it would come to pass, that I should be cele- 
brating these rites in the midst of the Getse? But see 
how the breeze wafts the smoke, arising from the frankincense, 
towai’ds the regions of Italy, and the lands on my right hand. 
There is sense, tlicn, in the clouds which the fire raises; 
almost every tiling else refuses to second my purpose. De- 
signedly, when the common rites w’cre being performed on the 
altar, for the brothers who perished by eacli other’s hand, did 
the black ashes, at variance, divide themselves into two parts, 
as though at tlieir command. This I remember, I was 
wont fomcrly to say, could not happen ; and, in my 
opinion, the son of Battus spoke not the truth. Now, I be- 
lieve it all : when thou, conscious smoke, fliest from the 
North, and takes! the direction of Ausonia. This, then, is the 
day ; and had this not risen, no festival would there have been 
to be seen by me. This day gave birth to virtues cqufd to 
those of the lieroincs, of whom Eiition and Icarius^ were the 
fathers. Then was chastity, morality, honesty, aud fidelity 
brought forth : but on this day joyousness was not produced : 
but toil, and care, and a destiny unsuited to her virtues, and 
just complaints of a union almost widowed. 

In truth, probity, harassed by adversity, furnishes a subject' 
for praise in its day of sorrow. Had the hardy Ulysses 
seen nothing of adversity, Penelope would have been happy, 
but unknown to fame. If the hero Capaneus had vic- 
toriously penetrated to the citadel of Echion,® perhaps her 

^ EetUm and /car*«s.] — Ver. 44. Eetion was the father of Andro- 
mache,^ the wife of Hector ; and Icarius was the father of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulysses ; both of them, women celebrated for their virtues. 

Citadel of Echion»']^\ tx. 53. This was Thebes, in Boeotia. Ecluoii 
assisted Cadmus in building it. Gapaneus was struck with lightning, when 
uttering threats against the city; 
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own land would scarcely have known of Evadne. When so 
many daughters of Pelias were bom, why is but one famous ? 
It is because she only was mawied to an unfortunate hus- 
band. Make it so that anotljpr should be the first to touch 
the Trojan sands; there would then be nothing for Lao- 
dainia to be mentioned for. And your affection would have 
remained unknown, as I should have preferred, if favouring 
breezes had filled my sails. 

And yet, 0 ye Gods, and thou, Coesar, to be added to the 
number of the Gods, but at a far distant period, when thy life 
has ec[ualled in nuni]>cr the Pylian days 0 / iVef^ot* ; spare, not 
me, who confess that 1 have deserved punishment, but her, who 
sorrows when she is deserving of no sadness. 


ELEGY VI. 

He complains lliat lie is deserted by bis friend; and entreats him to main- 
taiii that friendly feeling which had formerly existed between them. 

Am dost tliou, too, once the safeguard of my fortunes, who wasf; 
my refuge and my haven, dost thou even throw aside the cause 
of thy acknowledged friend ; dost thou sosoon dismiss thcaffec- 
tionate obligations of duty ? I am a burden, I confess ; but 
if ibon wast about to lay that 5wr//cwdown iu adversity, it should 
not luive been taken up by tkee. Dost thou desert the ship, 
Palinuriis, in the midst of the Waves? Fly jiot, and let 
not tliy confidence be less than thy skill. Did the incon- 
stancy of the faithful Automedon desert the steeds of Achilles 
during the iicree battle? Did not Podalirius^ afford the 
promised aid of the medical art to the invalid whom he had 
once received ? The stranger is turned out with more dis- 
grace to the hosty than is the case if he is not first received. 
Let the altar which has been afforded me, stand firm for my 
right liand. 

At first, thou didst defend nothing but mySelf alone; 
do thpu now defend both me and the opinion thou hadst 
formed of me ; if only there is no ne!w fault in me, and 
if my alleged crimes liave not suddenly wrought a change 
in thy confidence. May this breath, -which I draw with diffi- 
culty in the Scythian air, first leave my limbs (as I wish it 

® PodaUriua.'] — Ver, 11. He was a son of iEsciilapius, and with hia 
brother Machaon, accompanied the Grecian army to the Trojan wai^ 
Where they acquired great celebrity by their skill in the healing art. 
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may) before thy heart be wounded by any fault of mine, and 
before I deservedly appear worthless to thee. I am not sa' 
entirely crushed by my adverse destiny, that my mind, as well, is 
affected by my prolonged misfortunes. Imagine it affected, 
however : how often, dost thou suppose, that the son of Aga- 
memnon uttered ha^sh words against Pyladcs? and it is 
not very unlikely that he may have even struck his friend ; 
yet not a whit the loss did he remain firm in his dutiful atten- 
tions. This is the only thing in common with the wretched 
and the happy, that devotedness is wont to be shown towards 
them both. Room is made both for the blind, and for those 
whom the prajtcxtal robe'® and the rod of command, together 
with their orders, causes to be dreaded. If thou dost not 
con.sider me, yet thou oughtst to be considerate to my Ipt ; anger 
has no grounds for ifs c?'Uteucey in my case. Choose the least, 
yesy the very least, of my afflictions ; it will be far greater 
than what thou dost imagine it to be. Ar many as the reeds 
with which the wet ditches arc filled, as many as the bees 
which the flowciry Hybla holds, as many as the ants which 
are wont to carry the grrins which they have found, by the 
nan'ow patli to their subterranean granaries, so numerous do 
the multitudes of my countless evUs throng around me. Be- 
lieve me, my complaints come short of the truth. He who is 
not contented with these, would pour sand on tlie sea shore, 
ears of corn amid the standing crop, and water in the waves. 
Bestrain, then, tliy unreasonable fears, and do not forsake my 
sads, in the midst of tlie ocean. 


ELEGY VII. 

Ovid tells his friend, who inquires wdiat he is doing in Scythia, that he 
lives a life of misery. He describes the manners of the inhabitants of 
Topii, and says that he beguiles lus griefs by writing poetry, and that, 
amid his compositions alone, he is able to forget his misfortunes. 

TpE letter which thou readest, comes to thee from that land, 
where the wide Danube is added to the waters of the oceau.^ 

10 The prcBtextal rdbeJ] — Ver. 31. The ‘toga praetexta' had a broad 
purple border. It Was worn by the Consuls and other magistrates, not 
only of Rome, but of the colonies, and the ‘ municipia,' and by the priests 
and other persons when engaged in celebrating sacred rites. The ‘ rod ol 

A A 2 
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If life/vitli pleasing health, is thy lot, one part of my destiny 
Is still propitious. 

Doubtless, ray dearest friend, as thou alwayst dost, thou 
mquirest Avliat I am doing? although thou miglitst know that, 
oven if I were silent upon it. I am wretched ; this is the limited 
substance of my woes ; and whoever shall live, having offended 
Cfcaar, will be so. 

Hast tliou a wish to learn what is tlie race in the region 
of Tomi, and among what manners I am living ? 

Although this spot is divided among tlie Greeks and the Gotee, 
it follow's rather the customs of the Gctae, who liavc been 
but half subdued. A greater multitude of the l^armatian 
and of the Gctic nations conics and goes along its roads on 
horseback. Among tliem there is no one who docs not carry 
a bow-case, “ a bow, and arrows livid with the venom of ser- 
pents. Their voice is w'ild, their countenance savage, the 
very resemblance of Mars ; neither their hair nor their . 
beard is shorn by any hand. Their right hand is not slow 
to give a wound with the implanted knife, wdiicli every one of 
tliesc barbarians wears, fastened to his si(l(‘. Thy poet, alas ! 
my friend, lives in the midst of tlieao, forgetful of his gentle 
loves ; tliese he beholds, to these he listens. And may Jic live, 
but not die among them ! And still may his ghost be far 
away from these baleful regions ! 

Thou writest, my friend, that my verses arc danced to in the 
crow'ded theatre, and that {ipplause is given to my lines. I, 
indeed, have done nothing tor the theatres, and thou thyself 
kuowest it, and my Muse never was ambitious of applause 
on the stage. But whatever precludes forgetfulness of me, and 
brings the name of mo. in hanislmient, hito the mouths of the 
jpcoptcy is far from displeasing. Ami yet sometimes I curse 
my verses and my Pierian mistresses, when I recollect the 
injury they have done 'uc ; and, after I have cursed them to 
the utmost still I cannot exist without them, and I attach my- 
self to the arms that arc stained with the blood of my wounds, 
command/ * virga imperiosa/ liere mentioned, waS'^]>robably the rod with 
'wliich the Lictor was wont to summon people tv> move aside, as the /Con- 
sul or other magistrate was passing. 

A how cflse.] — Ver. 15. This is the usual meaning of the word 
‘ corytos,' though, perhaps, it may here mean a case in which both the bow 
and arrowrs were kept, winch was frequently used by the Bastem uatioxts* 
and sometimes by the Greeks and Bomaus. 
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Tlie Grecian bark, wliicli has just been shattered by the Eu- 
bocan waves, dares to cleave the waters of Caphareus. But 
yet I have no anxiety to be praised, and I have no care for 
future glory, which had, more to my comfort, better been ob- 
scured. I occupy my mind with my pursuits, and I licguile 
my sorrows ; I try, too, thereby to deceive my cares. What 
should I do, in preference, alone on these solitary sliores ? or 
what occupation wouldst thou rather that I should endeavour 
to seek / If I look at the place, it is odious ; and there can- 
not, in all the world, be one more wretched than it. If 
I look at the men: the men arc hardly worthy of that 
name, and they have more savage ferocity than wolves. 
They regard not laws, but riglit yields to might, and jus- 
tice, overcome, lies prostrate under the warlike sword. They 
poorly repel the cold, with skins and llowing trowscra ; and 
their faces arc rough, covered with long hair. Vestiges of 
the Greek language are remaining, in a few words : this, 
too, has become barbarous, through the Gcfic prommeialion. 
There is no one ajnong this j)eople who can hy chanee trans- 
late into l^atin, words in general use. I, trho am a poet of 
Itomc (pardon mo, ye Muses), am compelled to say many 
things ill the Sarinatian language. I am ashamed, I confess 
it ; for now, from long disuse, scarcely do the Latin expres- 
sions occur to me ; aiul t liave no doubt but that there are no 
few barbarisms in this little w^ork. That is not the fault of 
the man, but of the place. But, that I may not lose all ac- 
quaintance with the Ausoniaii tongue, and my voice become 
dumb in its native language, 1 talk to myself, aiwl I run over 
the unaccustomed words, and repeat tlie unfortunate expo- 
nents^^ of my pursuits. Thus 1 occupy my mind and my 
hours ; and thus I take myself away, and remove myself from 
the contemplation of my woes. 1 seek in my verse forgetful- 
ness of my miseries ; if by my pursuits I obtain that reward, 
it is enough. 

Tj7{fortunate expunenta,’] — Vcr. 64. lie cither mcaus words or lines; 
because, either through s]»cakiiig witliout due precaution, or, at least, osicn- 
BiUy tlirough his poetical ctfusions, he was sentenced to banishment. 
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ELEGY VIIL 

He recommends an enemy, who insults him, to rememher the fickleness of 
fortune, and to cease to exult at his downfall ; and he tells liim, lliat it 
may possibly be his fortune to be permitted to return, and see his an- 
tagonist exiled, for some offence of greater magnitude. 

Although prostrate, not so low have I fallen, that I am be- 
neath even thee, than whom nothing can be lower. What 
is it that excites thy anger Jigainst me, thou wretch ? Or why 
(lost thou insult niy misfortunes, which thou thyself mayst 
have to endure ? Do not my miseries, at which even wild 
beasts might Aveep, render thee gentle and lenient towards 
me, thus lying prostrate? And dost thou stand in no 
fear of the cli\inc power of Fortune, standing on the un- 
steady Avhecl,^"* and of the Goddess that abhors boast- 
ful words? Ah! the llhamnusian avenger’® will exact a be- 
fitting punishment 1 Why dost thou crush my destiny with 
thy foot placed upon it ? I myself have hclicld a shipwreck, 
and men drowned in the sea ; and I said, never were the 
Avaves more justly avenging. lie Avho once denied a Avorthlcss 
morsel of food to the destitute, is noAv fed upou the bread of 
charity. Fleeting Fortune wanders Avith doubting steps, and 
remains in no one place for certain, and to he relied upon. At 
one moment, she abides in a jinnee full of joy; at another, she 
assumes an austere countenance ; and only in her very fickle- 
ness is she constant. IMy fortunes, too, have had their bloom, 
hut that bloom was hvi lleeting, and my hrilUant flame arose 
but from stubble, and Avas of short duration. 

But that thou maysi not relish thy saA\age joy with aU 
thy soul, / tejl thee, my hope of appeasing the Divinity is not 

f piite extinguished. Both because 1 committed a fault' Avhicli 
ell short of criminality ; and though my error is not unaccom- 
panied Avith shame, it is not attended w itli hatred : and because 
the vast earth, from the rising of the sun to his s,etting, contains 
nothing more full of clemency, than he, to whom it pays obe- 

^2* On the unsteady Ver. 7. The Goddess Fortuna was repre- 

sented as standing on a wheel, the attitude being indicative of her unsteadi- 
ness and inconstancy. 

The Rhammman avengerJ] — Vcr. 9. Nemesis, tlie Goddess of jus- 
tice and retribution, was thus called, from Rhamnus, one of the boroughs 
of Attica, where she had a temple. 
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dience. Truly, as he is not to be subdued by force by any 
one, in the same degree he has a heart that is tender to hum- 
ble entreaties. Ai^. from km^ after tlie example of the Gods, 
to whom he is one dap to be added, I shall obtain many other 
requests, with a remission of my punishment. 

If tliou wast to count the fine days and the cloudy ones, 
throughout the year, thou wouldst find that the day has oftener 
been bright. Therefore, that thou mayst not exult too much in 
my downfall, consider that even 1 may one day be restored tO' 
my country. Consider that it may liappen,, that, the Prince 
being appeased, thou in thy sadness mayst behold my features 
in the midst of the City, and I may beliold thee exiled for a 
more weighty reason. This is my next prayer after my 
former one.^* 


ELEGY IX. 

He praises tlic constancy of Ills friend, and says, that it is throujeh liis‘ bene- 
ficence that he exists, ainl he expresses his gratitiide ‘for it. lie says that 
he would willingly make public his extreme kindness, if lie would allow 
his name to be mentioned in lus writings. 

On ! if thou wouldst but permit thy name to be placed in my 
verse, how often w'ouldst thou be inserted there ! Kcnicmbcring 
thy deserts, I would sing of tlice alone ; and in my books not 
a page should swell without thee. It should be known 
throughout all the City, how much. I am indebted to thee : if 
indeed, an exile, my works are read in the City now lost to me. 
The present age should know of this kindness, a future age 
^Loidd know H ; if only my writings shall reach q,n age of 
antiquity. The learned renller should not fail to extol thee : 
this honour should await thee, for being the preserver of the 
poet. The chief gift is that of Ceesaf, that I breathe the air ; 
next after the great God, thanks must be given to thee. ’Twas 
he that granted me life ; of that which he granted, thou art the 
protector ; and thou causest me to be able to enjoy the gift 
which I have received from him. 

While the greater part of my acquaintances were dismayed 

^^'AfUrmy former one,] — Vcr. 38. His first prayer is, that he may 
return to his country : his next wish is, that exile for a graver offence may 
be the lot of his enemy. 
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at my calamities, and some, too, wished to be thought to be hor- 
rified, and from a lofty hill looked down upon my shipwreck, 
and yet extended no hand to nie, as I swam through the surging 
waters ; thou w’^ast the only one to recall me, lialf dead, from 
the Stygian waves. This, too, is thine, that I liave the power 
to be grateful. May the Gods, together with Caesar, ever shew 
themselves friendly to thee : my prayers cannot extend furtheiv 
My care, if tliou wouldst permit, would insert these things in 
my ingenious books, to be seen in tlie broad light of day. 
Even now, my Muse, althougli she has been bid to keep 
silence, scarcely testrains herself from naming thee, thus un- 
willing. And as the strong leash with dilliculty withholds the 
struggling hound, when he has found the traces of the deer ; 
and just as tlic high-mettled steed, now" with liis foot, now with 
his forehead, b(‘al.s at the doors of the starting-place, not yet 
opened,''’ vso docs my ]\lusc, bound and restrained by the in- 
junction imposed on her, desire to recount the praises of this 
name, fori liddeii to he n ttered. But that tlio u mayst not receive 
injury from the affection of a grateful friend, cease to fear, 
I will o])ey thy commands. But yet I w'oiild not obey, didst, 
thou not believe that I keep in memory thy khiduess, I will 
be grateful a thing which thy words do not forbid. And 
while I shall look on the light of the sun, (a sliort time may 
it be I) this spirit will be devoted to thy service. 


ELEGY X. 

The Poet says, that the thrr c years which he has passed in Pontns, have 
apiK?arcd to him to be ten, ^rom the WTctchcd nature of tlie place, which 
he then proceeds to dcscrilic. 

SnsrcE I have been in Pontus, thrice has the Ister frozen 
and thrice has the wave ot the Euxinc sea become hardened. 
But, to myself, I seem now to have been absent from my coun- 
try as many years as Dardanian Troy was exposed to the 
Grecian foe. The time passes so slowly, you vrould tliink it to be 

^ Not yet opened*'] — ^Vcr. 29. The ‘carcercs ' were vaults at the end 
of the race-coursc, closed by gates of open wood-work, which, on the 
signal being given, were simultaneonsly o]>ened by the aid of men and 
ropes, and the chariots came forth, ready for starting. The number of 
* carceres ’ on a course are supposed to have varied from eight to twelve. 
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standing still ; and with hut slow steps the year performs its 
course. - The summer solstice diminishes not my nights, and 
midwinter docs not make my days shorter. In good truth, the 
nature of things, in my case, has become quite altered, and 
renders every thing protracted along with my woes. Do the 
usual periods really perform their wonted courses, and is it 
• rather that this period of my life is unendurable? 3/e, whom 
the shores confine, false in their name of Euxine, and the land 
of the Scythian, near the Scythian seas, truly sinister in name 
and in character. 

Innumerable tribes around are threatening cruel warfare ; 
triJ)es which deem it a disgrace not to live by rapine. Out- 
side, nothing is safe ; the hill is but poorly defended by 
small fortifications, and the resources of the place. Wlien 
you woidd least expect it, the enemy, in a dense mass, like 
birds, is flying down upon you, and, before he is wtU 
seen, is driving off his prey. Often do wc pick up in the 
midst of the streets llieir dangerous an'ows, that have come 
within the fortifications, when the gates have been shut. 
There are few, therefore, that dare to live out in the country ; 
and they, wretched people, plough wdtli one hand, and hold 
their arms with the other. Covered with a helmet, the shepherd 
plays on his oaten pipe, joined wdth pitch ; and, instead of the 
wolf, the timid sheep are in dread of war. By the aid of the 
citadel, we are hardly defended ; and even within, a multitude 
of the barbarmns, mixed with the Greeks, causes apprehension. 
It i?, because the barbarians live together with us, no distinction 
heiny made ; and they occupy the greater portion of the houses. 
Even if you did not fear them, you would be disgusted, on 
seeing their foreheads covered with skins and long hair. 
Even those, who are supposed to derive their origin from the 
Grecian city, the Persian trowsers cover, instead of the dress 
of* their country. They enjoy the intercourse of a common 
language ; by gestures, anything must be signified to me. 
Here it is I who am the barbarian, because by no one am I 
understood ; the stupid Getse laugh at Latin words. Many 
a time, before my face, do they speak ill of me in safety, 
and perhaps are reproaching me with my banishment ; and as 
often as by signs 1 assent or dissent when they are speak- 
ing, just as it happens, they always suppose something to my 
dis^vantage.^^ Besides, iniquitous retaliation is dedt with 

To my d%sadvantageJ \ — Ver. 42. He seems to imply, that whether , 
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the cruel sword, and wounds are often inflicted in tlie middle of 
the court of justice. Oh, cruel Lachesis, who hast not given 
a shorter thread of life to one who has a star so disastrous. 

I lament, my friends, both that I am deprived of t)ie light of 
my country and of yourselves, and that I am /lere, in the 
Scythian land. Either is a heavy punishment : yet- I de- 
served to be expelled from the City ; though, perhaps, I did 
not deserve to be in such a place. Ah'! wliat, in my madness, 
am I saying ? I deserved to lose even my life, when I oflended 
the majesty of Csesar. 


ELEGY XL 

He laments that his wife has been reproached and insulted, as being 
the wife of au e\ilc. lie CAhorts her to endure l)er niisfortiuies with 
patience ; and says, that Augustus did not pronounce him an exile, hut 
only ordered his withdrawal from his native country. 

Yom letter made the complaint that some fellow reproach- 
fully called you the wife of an exile. I was gricv(;d at it ; not 
so much because my fate received blame, as 1 have now accus- 
tomed myself to bear my miseiy with fortitude ; as because I 
am a source of disgrace to one to whom 1 would far from wisli 
to be so, and because I think that you have felt ashamed at 
my misfortunes. Bear up and endure it ; you endured a much 
greater misfortune, when the anger of the Prince. snatched me 
away from you. 

Yet he is deceived, in whose allegations I am called 
an exile, A milder punishment was the consequence of my 
fault. My greatest punishrA-mt is, that I gave olfencc to fhg 
Prince himself: and I would prefer that the hour of my death 
had come before that. Yet my ship was sliattercd, not wTccked 
or sunk ; and although slie is not in harbour, yet she still 
keeps above water. He has uot deprived me of life or pro- 
perty, or the rights of a citizen ; all which I deserved to lose, 
through my fault. But, because crime •was not added to that 
error of mine, he gave no order, but that I should leave the 
home of my fathers. And as it is to others, whose numbers 
cannot be counted, so was the might of Csesar lenient towards 
me. He himself, in my case, uses the title of “one removed,” 
not of “ an exile my case is established by the words of its 
own judge, 

he assents or dissents, they are always suspicious df his motives, and are 
^determined never to put a just and fair construction on his words. 
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With justice, then, do my verses, Caesar, such as they are, 
celebrate thy praises, with all my energies. Justly do I entreat 
the Gods still to keep the threshold of heaven cldsed against 
thee, and to desire thee to be a God, hut not in their com- 
pany.' ' The public desires the same thing ; but just as the 
rivers, so the stream of the little brook is wont to run into the 
vast ocean. 

And do thou, by whose lips I am styled an exile, cease to 
aggravate my lot, by the imposition of a false name. 


ELEGY XIL 

The Poet answers a friend, lhat had exhorted him to compose afresh 
work, and he gives his reasons for not doing so. He confesses lhat he 
cannot restrain liimself from composing something at times, but he says 
that he makes it a practice to burn his compositions. 

Tiiott writest, that I ought to while away my wretched hours 
in study, that my talents may not decay in disgraceful 
sloth. What thou advisesl, my friend, is a ditficult matter, 
because versifying is a oUecriul occupation, and requires to 
have the mind at ease. My fortunes are bufroted by adverse 
storms ; aiitf no lot can be more sad than my own. Thou art 
requiring that Priam should be merry on the death of his chil- 
dren, and that the bereft Niobe should lead the festive dance. 
Whether docs it appear that I ought to be engaged in weeping 
or in study, thus ordered to go in solitude among the most dis- 
tant Getae ? Even if thou sliouldst give me a breast supported 
by stout courage, such as Fame says there was in him accused 
by Anytus even then, would wisdom lie prostrate, crushed 
under the weight of so groat a downfall. The anger of a God 
is too strong for human endurance. The old man that was called 
wise by Apollo, would have been able to write no works under 
such a calamity. Although forgetfulness of my country should 
come ow me, forgetfulness of yourselves should come, although 
every recollection of my oftence should be able to depart ; still 

JS’b/ in their company. 1 — Ver. 26. That is to say, may they leave 
you on earth, to enjoy your honours as a God, and not receive you in the 
skies till a period far distant hence. 

Anytus."] — ^Ver. 12. Anytus, Mclitus, and Lycon, were the accusers 
of Socrates, the greatest of the ancient philosophers. By the oracle of 
Ap(^o, he was pronounced to be the wisest of men. 
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does very fear forbid me to perform a duty that needs tran- 
quillity. A place coniines me, girt around by foes innumer- 
able. Besides, my invention is grown dull, injured by 
long- continued rust ; and it is far smaller than it once was. 
The fertile field, if it is not renewed by the constant plough, 
will contain nothing but grass and thorns. The steed, which 
has been long standing in the stable, will run badly, and will 
be the last among the horses issuing from the starting-place. If 
any bark has been for a long time out of the accustomed 
water, it becomes changed to crumbling rottenness, and gapes 
wide w'ith leaks. I despair that I, too, humble though I w^as 
even before, can become equal to what I formerly was. The 
lengthened endurance of fatigues has crushed my powers, and 
a largo portion of my former vigour is lost. Yet many a time, 
as now, has tlie writing-tablet been taken up liy me ; and I 
have essayed to arrange the w'ords in their proper feet ; either 
no verses have been composed by me, or such as thou secest ; wor- 
thy of the circumstances of their master, worthy of the locality. 

Lastly, fame gives no littic energy to the mind, and the love 
ot praise renders the genius prolific. Formerly, I was attracted 
by the splendour of praise and celebrity, while yet a favouring 
breeze bore on my sail yards. Things go not now so ■well with 
me, for glory to l)e a care to me ; if it be allowed me, I wish to 
be knowui to no one. 

Dost thou persuade me to write, that because ray verses 
have before turned out so w’ell,*'- I should follow up my suc- 
cesses ? With your leave, may I he allow' ed to say it, ye Nine 
Sisters, you are the principal cause of my banishment ; and as 
the designer of the brazen bull paid the just penalty, so do 
I myself pay the penalty of my own pursuits. 

Nothing more ought I to have to do with verses ; but, 
when shipwrecked, I ought by rights, to avoid aU parts of 
the ocean. But, no doubt, if, in my madness, 1 should try again 
my fatal pursuits, this place will afford^ me opportunities for 
making my verses. Here, there arc no books, no person to give 
me his attention, or to know what is the meaning of my words. 
Every spot is full of barbarism and of a savage jargon ; aU 

Turned out so well,'] — Ver. 43. He says this irotaically, implying 
that his poetical pursuits had turned out anything hut to his advantage. 

This place will afford,'] — Ver. 52. This is also said ironically, as in 
th&^next line he says that there is nothing there to encourage him to con- 
tinue his poetical labours. 
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things are filled with the misery of the Getic babble. I seem 
to myself by this to have forgot my Latin ; I liave now learned 
to speak the Gctic and tiae Sarmatian languages. 

Nor yet, to confess the truth to thee, can niy Muse be restrained 
from composing poetry. I write, and I burn my books when 
diey are written : a little ashes are the result of my labour. I 
cannot, and I do not wish to compose any more verses ; for that 
reason, are my labours thrown in the tire. No produce of my 
invention has come among you, unless snatched from the 
flames by chance, or by stealth. And so do I wish that my 
Art of Love liad been turned to ashes, which ruined its master, 
when he apprehended no ^uch a calainiiy. 


ELEGY XIII. 

He exhorts his friend, as he htw given liiin many proofs of his affection, 
not to dcn> him the pleasure of his letters, lie says, tliat if he will 
only corni)ly with this rccpiest, he will leave nothing that can possibly 
he demanded of his friendship. 

Health does thy Naso send tlice from the Gctic shore, if any 
one can send the thing which he himself is in want of. For 
I, in ill health, have contracted an infection from my mind in 
my body, that no part of me may bo free and tindisturbed by 
pain. For many days I have been tormented Avith pains in my 
side, which, as ivell, the winter injured with its immoderate cold, 
lliit yet, if thou art well, then, in some degree, I sim well : 
because it was by thy shoulders that my downfall was upheld. 

Since thou hast afforded me these large pledges of affection, 
and since, through aU vicissitudes, thou defendest this person 
of mine ; thou dost wrong, in that thy letters console me but 
so seldom : and thou performest the duties of aflection, I own, 
unless thou refusest me thy correspondence. Correct this, 
I pray; shouldst thou correct tliis only, tliere will be no 
blemish in thy faultless person, I would accuse thee more at 
length ; might k not happen, perchance, that the letter did 
not reach me, and yet that it might have been sent. May 
the Gods grant, that my complaint is groundless; and. that I 
wrongly supposed that thou mdst not remember me. It ia 
clear that that is the fact, which 1 pray : for it is not possible 
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for me to beliere that the strength of thy mind is liable to' 
change. Let the white wormwood first be wanting in the 
freezing Pontns, and let Trinacrian Hybla®^ be without its 
sweet tliynic, before any one can prove that thou art forgetful 
of thy friend. The’threads of my destiny are not so black as that. 

But do thou, that thou mayst also be enabled to repel 
the charge of a fault wrongfully alleged, take care lest thou 
appear to be what thou art not. And as we were wont to spend 
much of our time in conversation, the day not sufficing for our 
discourse ; so let our letters carry to and fro oiir silent words ; 
and let the paper perform the duty of our tongues. 

And that 1 may not appear too distrustful that this shall 
come to pass, and that it may sullice to have put thee in 
mind in a few lines, receive tiiat word with which a letter 
ever closes, and a wish that thy lot may be diflercnt from mine. 
Farewell. 


ELEGY XIV. 

He promises liis wife immortality in bis writings, and tells her that 
tlicre are many who, though they may deem her wretched, will still 
consider her fortunate, and envy her lot. He exiiorts her to remain 
constant to him, and to give no room for aspersions on her fidelity. He 
shows, hy oiting #».xamplcs, tliat constancy of wives to tlicir husbands 
has been considered a marked theme for praise In all ages, and among 
all nations. 

0 WTEE, dearer to me than myself, you yourself behold what 
lasting fame my books have conferred on you. Fortune will 
be at liberty to detract much from the author, btit by my 
talents you will become illustrious. So long as my works 
shall be read, together will your praises be read : and you 
cannot entirely cease to exist at the mournful pile. And though 
you may appear deserving of compassion, on account of the 
downfall of your husband, some you will find, to wish to be 
what you are ; to call you happy, and to envy you, although 
you share my miseries. In giving you riches, I could not have 
given you more ; the ghost of the rich man will take nothing 

2* Trinacrian Ver. 22. Hybla was a mountain of Trjnacria, 

or Sicily. It was famous for its bees, whose honey was rendered of tho 
finest quality by the wild thyme with which its sides were covered. 
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to the shades below. I have presented you with the gift of a 
lasting name, and you have that, than which I could have pre- 
sented you with nothing greater. 

Besides, as you are the sole guardian of my property, to you 
falls no slight amount of honour. Inasmuch as my voice is 
never silent about you, you ought to be proud, too, of the 
good opinion of your husband. 

Be it your care, that no one may say that it is rashly pro- 
nounced : and regard botli me and your own constant fidelity. 
For your merit, while I was fortunate, remained without any 
evil charge, and, unblained, received the praises of all ; it has 
not been unequal to itself in this my term of calamity. Here 
may your virtues erect a glorious fabric. 

*Tis (‘asy to b(* virtuous, when that wdiich may forbid virtue, 
is afar olf; and w'hen a wdfe has nothing to obstnict her in the 
2}ath ry/^duty. When the God has sent his thunders, not to hide 
one’s self from the storm, that is affection, that is conjugal love. 
Hare, indc'cd, is that virtue, wrhich Fortune does not iniluence ; 
whieh stands wut h a firm foot, when she tlics. But if any Virtue 
w^as 'ever the reward of its ow'n deserts"'- sought by it, and 
showed itself erect in disastrous^ circumstances ; though • 
you should reckon the occasions, yet it is forgotten in no lapse 
of ages, and all places admire it, wdicrcvcr the surface of the 
earth extends. 

Do you observe how the fidelity of Penelope has re- 
mained, a subject of praise, an immortal name for length- 
ened ages ? Do you sec how the wives of Admetus, and of 
Hector, are celebrated in song, and how the daughter of Ipliis"^ 
dared to ascend the lighted pile ? How, too, the wife, she of 
Phylax,"' lives in fame, whose husband with active foot trod on 

Reward of its own merits.'} — ^Ver. 31, 32. This seems to approxi- 
mate, i)r()bably, to the sense intended to be conveyed by these lines ; hut 
the reading is so corrupt and confused, that it can hardly be said for cer- 
tain, whether Ife is speaking of a virtue, or of a woman, or what he really 
intends to say. 

2? Daughter qf Iphis.} — ^^’■er. 38. This was Eradnc, the wife of Capa- 
*^ 608 , who, ill her excess of grief, threw herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband, 

2* She of Phylax.}--\er. 39. Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaiis, is here 
alluded to. Phylax was a town of Phthiotis, in Thessaly, of wliich Prote- 
ailaiis was the Idng. Phylax was also the name of the father of Iphiclns, 
who was tlic father of Protesilaiis. Laodamia refused to live any longer, 
on hearing of the death of her husband, who waa killed immediately on bit 
landing on the Trojan shore. 
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the Trojan soil. I require not Death, but love and constancy. 
Fame is not to be sought by you by an arduous path. But 
do not suppose that 1 recommend these things to your notice, 
because you do them not ; I hoist my sails, although the ship 
apeeds on witli its oars. He who exhorts you to do, what 
you are already doing, praises you by his exhortations, and by 
hia advice shows his approval of your actions. 


END OF THE TBISTIA. 
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BOOK .THE FIRST. 


EPISTLE L— TO BRUTUS. 

He entreats his friend Brutus to give liis ])ooks a kind reception, especially 
as his works sliarc his disgi*ace ; and he then states what forms the 
subject of his Pontic Epistles. 

Naso, now hecome an old inliabitant of the region of Tomi, 
sends tlicc this work from the Getic shores. If thou hast 
leisure, Brutus, receive with hospitality these little books, 
coming from afar, and put them in any place thou mayst 
please, so that it be some place. They dare not approach the 
pubhc buildings, lest their author should have already closed 
the path against them in that direction. Ah 1 how often have I 
said, “assuredly ye teach no bad precepts; go on your way; that 
spot is open for verses that are pure/’ And yet they go not ; hut, 
as thou seeest, they think it safer to lie concealed, in a private 
abode. Dost thou enquire where thou mayst place them, no 
one being ottended ? That spot is vacant for thee, where the 
Arts of Love used to stand. Perhaps tliou mayst ask, on this 
their sudden arrival, why they have come ? Receive them, 
whatever the reason is, so that it is not Love. Thou wilt find, 
ajjtliough its title is not redolent of woe, that this work is not 
less sorrowful than the one I produced before. They are 
similar in subject, hut there is a difference in the title, and each 
letter shows to whom it is sent, the name no longer being 
concealed. You, my friends, do not desire this, but you are not 
able to prevent it ; and the dutiful Muse approaches those who 
, n B 
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are unwilling to receive her. However that is, add these lines 
to my works. There is nothing to liinder the progeny of an 
exile from enjoying a life in the City, if they observe the laws. 
There is no reason for fear. The writings of even Antonius are 
read, and the learned Brutus^ publicly occupies the book-case. 
I am not so insane as to compare myself with names so great 
but yet I never bore blood-stained arms against the Deities. 
In fine, not one of my books fails to do honour to Caesar, 
althougli he wishes it not. Shouldst thou hesitate as to me; ad- 
mit the panegyrics of the Divinities, and receive my poem, omit- 
ting my name. The branch of the peaceful olive has its influence 
in warfare ; will it avail boo/cs nothing, to mention the very 
Founder of Peace ? When the neck of tineas was placed 
beneath life parent, the flame itself is said to have made a way 
for the hero. This book bears the name of the descendant of 
.^neas; and shall not every path be open to it? The latter, too, 
is the Father of his country ; the former was the father of 
JEneas himself only. Who is there so rash, that he would 
compel him that shakes the tinkling sistrum of Pharos*^ to 
depart from his threshold ? When the piper is playing on the 
crooked horn, before the Mother of the Gods, who can refuse 
the brass pieces of trifling coin? We know that no such 
tiling as this is done by the order of Diana ; yet the soothsayer 
has thence the means of making a liveliliood. The heavenly in- 
fluence of the Gods above acts upon our feelings ; and it is no 
disgrace to be beguiled into such a belief. Behold 1 instead 

^ The learned Jirutus.'\ — ^Ver. 24. Brutus, who was one of the mur- 
derers of Julius Cscsar, was u man of great genius and learning. He wrote 
a work * On Virtue,’ which has been praised by Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch. He was also the author of some poems, some of ^vhich, how- 
ever, according to Pliny the Younger, were of a very loose character. 

2 Sistrum of Pharos,'] — Ver. 38. The ‘sisirum’ was a mystical 
musical instrument, used by the ancient Egyptians (whence the present 
epithet * Pharia’) in their ceremonies, and especially in the worship of Isis. 
It was shaken with the hand, and emitted a tinkling sound. Plutarch tells 
us that the shaking of its four crOss bars waS supposed to represent the 
agitation of the four elements, earth, air, lire, and water; and that the oat, 
whieh was usually sculptured at the end of it, represented the moon. 
Apuleius says that these instruments were sometimes made of silver, and 
even of gold. The ^ sistrum’ was introduced into Italy, with the worship 
of Isis, shortly before the Christian era. It is used in Nubia and Abys- 
sinia at the present day. The word is sometimes used by Latin authors, to 
denote simply ^ a child’s rattle*’ 
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of the sistrum, and the pierced holes of the Phrygian box- 
vood, I bear the sacred names of the family of liilus. I both 
prophecy, and I instruct ; make vay for him that bears the 
fiacred things ; not for myself, but for the great God, it is 
asked. But do not suppose that, either because I have 'de- 
served, or have experienced the anger of the Prince, he is un- 
willing that he should be worshipped by me. I have beheld 
•one who confessed that he had offended the Divinity of Isis, 
olothed in linen, ^ sitting before the altars of Isis ; another, de- 
prived of his sight for a fault like his, was crying, in the 
middle of the road, that he had deserved it. The inhabitants 
of heaven rejoice that such public declarations are made, that 
they may prove by testimony how great is the extent of their 
power. Often do they mitigate the punishment, and restore the 
sight that has been taken away, when they see that a man has 
truly repented of his error. Great, oh! great is my penitence (if 
•credence can be given to any of the wretched) ; and I am agonized 
by my fault ! Though my exile afflicts me, my error afflicts 
me still more ; and to endure punishment is less grievous than 
to have been deserving of it. Even should the Gods, among 
whom An gust us himself is most conspicuous, show favour to me, 
tlie punishment, indeed^ may be removed, but the fault will 
last for ever. Death, assuredly, wdll cause me to be no longer 
an exile, when it shall have come ; but death will not, as 
well, make me not to have committed a sin. It is not, 
then, to be wondered at, if my mind, wasting away, melts like 
the water that trickles from the snow. It is consumed, like 
a ship infected with the hidden wood-worm ; and as the wave 
of the salt sea hollows out the rocks; as the iron, when thrown 
by, is corroded by the scaly rust ; as the book that has been 
shut up is gnawed by the bite of the moth ; so does my heart 
feel the eternal remorse of its cares, to be everlastingly affected 
thereby. These stings will not leave my mind sooner tlian my 
life ; and he that grieves, wiU cease to exist, before his grief 
will cease. 

^If the Gods above, in whqse power all things are, believe me 
in this, perhaps 1 shall be deemed worthy of a little favour ; and 
I shall be transferred to a, spot, free from the Scythian bow. 
'Of shameless face should' I be, if I prayed for more than that. 

^ CUfthed in linen.'} — ^Ver. 51. Isis is thus called, as it was requisite that, 
m her worship, her priests and devotees should be arrayed in linen garmenta. 

S B 2 
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EPISTLE II.— TO MAXIMUS. 

He commrnces by extolling the family of Fabius ; and he beseeches his 
attention, while he is making his request. He then laments his cruel 
fate, and sets forth his numerous woes, his dangers from the enemy, the 
natives of the country, and the effect wliich his misfortunes have pro- 
duced on his mind and body. He says that he trusts in the clemency 
of Caesar for a change in the place of his exile ; and he entreats Maximua 
to mal^e this request alone of Augustus in his favour. 

Maximus, thou who fillest the measure of a name so great/ 
and dost amplify thy descent by the nobleness of thy mind ; 
that thou, especialhj mightst be bom, although three hun- 
dred Ml, yet one day did not caiTy off all tJie Fabii. Per- 
haps thou mayst ask, by whom tlus letter is sent; and thou mayst 
wish to be informed, who it is that is addressing thee. Ah 
/me ! what shall I do ? I fear, lest, when thou shalt read my 
name, tliou mayst read the rest, unfavourably disposed and 
with alienated feelings. If any one shall sec this ; I will dare 
to confess that I have written to thee, and that I have la- 
mented over my own woes. Let him see it, I will dare to 
confess that I liavc written to thee, and to publish the extent 
of my transgression. And, though I acknowledge that I de- 
sen^e a greater punishment, I can scai’cely have to endure a 
penalty more weighty. 

I live in the midst of foes, and among dangers ; as though, 
together with my country, peace had been torn away from me i 
Tlicse foes, that they may effect a twofold cause for death in 
the cruel wound, dip all their darts in the venom of the viper. 
Provided with these, the horseman suiweys the fortifications, 
just like a wolf prowling round the slieep in their fold. Their 
light bow, when once stretched with the horse-hair cord, 
always remains with its stnng unrelaxei. The houses bristle 
as though paliisaded with the arrows fixed there, and the gate, 
with its strong lock, is hardly able to keep out the warfare. 
Add too, the appearance of the place, gladdened with neither 

^ A mm 80 prca«.]— Ver. I. This may allude either to the other 
naupe of Maximus, which was Fahius, the cognomen of one of the most 
illustrious of the Roman families, and of whiah he was a member ; or it 
itkay bear reference to the literal meaning of the name * Maximus,’ which 
aigDifics * the greatest whereby the poet intends to compliment him on tho 
possession of each viltne in the highest degree. ^ 
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leaves nor trees; and thefact^ that one sluggish vrintcr is ever 
joined to another. Here is a fourth winter, wearing mo out, as 
I struggle against the cold, and the arrows, and my destiny. 
My tears are without an end, except when senselessness has 
checked them ; and a torpor like death takes possession of my 
heart. Happy w^as Niobc, though she beheld the deaths of so 
many, when, changed into stone, she lost all sense of her mis- 
fortunes ! Happy too, were ye, whose mouths, when calling on 
your brother, the poplar covered® with its new-made bark ! I 
^m one, who can be turned into no wood ; I am one, who in 
vain desire to become a stone. Even if Medusa herself were 
to come before my eyes, yet would even Medusa lose her 
power. 

I live, so as never to be free from a feeling of sadness ; and 
by length of time my punishment becomes more severe. So, 
the liver of Tityus, unconsumed and ever growing again, 
w^astes not, that it may be devoured many times over. 

But, I suppose,® when rest comes, and sleep, the universal 
remedy for care, the night passes, 'free from tlic usual woes. 
Visions then alarm me, that pourtray my real misfortunes, and 
my senses are ever aAvake to my sorrows. Either, I seem to be 
flying from the Sarmatian arrows, or to be pbieing my cap- 
tive hands in the cruel fetters ; or, when I am beguiled by the 
outline of a happier dream, I behold the lost home of my 
native land : and at one time, I am conversing at length with 
you, my friends, whom I esteemed, at another, with my dear 
wife. And thus, w’hen a short-lived and imaginary pleasure has 
been experienced, this state of mine becomes worse, from tlie 
very recollection of liappiness. Whether, therefore, the day 
looks upon WTctchcd me, or w'hethcr the horses of the frosty 
night are urged on ; my heart melts away w ith everlasting 
cares, just as new wax is wont to do, on tlie applicatipn of fire. 
Often do I ]pray for death, often too, do I avert it by prayer, 
in order that the Sarmatian soil may not cover my bones. 
When it occurs to me how great is the clemency of Augustus, 
I trust that a share of repose may be granted to my shipwreck. 

° The poplar covered,'\^V ex, The sisters of Phaeton are fabled, 

after his death, to have pined awav with grief, and to have been changed 
into poplars, or, according to Virgil, into alders. 

^ Butt 1 Vcr. 43. This is said ironically, and. is supposed 
to be uttered by some one who is expostulating with him. 
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Wlien I see how obdurate is my destiny, I despair ; and fleet- 
ing hope fails, overcome by great alarm. And yet I neither 
hope nor pray for any thing more, than that I may leave this 
country, even if changed for a worse. Either it is this, or 
nothing, that thy credit at Court may with propriety endea- 
vour to obtain for me, without compromising thy moderation* 
Maximus, thou embodied eloquence of the Roman language, 
undertake tlie kind d<ifencc of a difiicult case. 'Tis a bad one, 
I confess ; but, thou being my defender, it shall become a 
good one. Only do utter soofliing words, on account of my 
wretched exile ; for Coesar does not know, although a God 
knows evpry thing, in what state is this remote region. The 
weighty avocations of business occupy that Divinity: this 
care is too trifling for a heaven-born mind. He has no leisure 
to inquire in what region the people of Tomi are situate, a 
spot scarce known to the neighbouring Getse ; or what the 
Saiiromatai arc doing, or what the savage lazyges, and theTaurie 
land, beloved by the Goddess carried off by Orestes : or what 
other nations, when the ‘Danube has frozen, pass on their 
swift horses over the hardened surface of the river. The 
greatest part of these men care not for thee, most beauteous 
Rome, and fear not the arms of the Ausonian soldiers. Their 
bows, their full quivers, and their horses, equal to the longest 
distances, give them courage ; the fact too, that they have 
long learned to endure thirst and hunger ; and that the enemy 
tliat follows will be deprived of water. The anger of the 
merciful Deity would not have sent me to that spot, if these 
things had been sufficiently known to him. It delights him 
not that I, or that any Roman, should be destroyed by the 
enemy ; and me, to whom he himself has granted life, the 
least of all. lie was unwilling, though he had the power, ta 
injure me with the slightest nod; there is no need of any 
Getse for the purpose of my death. 

Besides, he has found that I have done nothing why I should 
suffer death; and he may be less hostile against me than ho has. 
been. He has done notlung, too, but what 1 n^yself have forced 
him to do ; his anger has even been almost more moderate than 
my offence. May the Gods therefore, of whom he is the most 
Inerciful, grant that the genial earth may produce nothing 
greater than Coesar; that long in his charge may be the 
public burden of the State; and tliat, descending, it may 
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pass into the hands of that family. But, do thou, open thy 
lips in behalf of my tears before a judge so lenient, as even I 
have experienced liim to be. Make no request that it may go 
well with me, but that my woes may continue in a place of 
safety ; that my exile may be spent at a distance from a cruel 
enemy; and that the life which the favouring Deities have 
granted me, the disgusting Gctan may not deprive me of, with 
his drawn sword. Lastly, that if I die, my bones may be 
laid in a more peaceful spot, and may not be covered with 
Scythian soil; that the hoof of the Bistonian horse may 
not crush my ashes half unburied (as, forsooth, befits an 
exile) ; and that if, after death, there is any perception, no 
Sarmatian ghost may alarm my shade. These things, Maxi- 
mus, when heard, could affect the feelings of Coesar ; if first 
they could influence thine. Let thy voice, I entreat thee, 
which is wont to aid the trembling accused, soothe the ears of 
Augustus in my behalf : and do thou, with the wonted bland- 
ness of thy learned tongue, soften the heart of him who is to 
be reckoned equal with the Gods. Ncitlier Thcromedon,^ nor 
cruel Atreus,** will have to be entreated by thee, nor he that 
made human beings food for his mares but a Prince, slow 
to punish, quick to reward, and who griev^'s, as often as he is 
forced to be severe' : one 'svlio ever conquers, that he may spare 
the conquered, and wdio has shut up civil warfare with ever- 
lasting locks. One who prevents many a crime by the dread of 
punishment, but few by punishment itself; and who hurls Imt 
few bolts, a7i(i those with a repugnant hand. Therefore, sent 
as my pleader before oars so lenient, do thou entreat that the 
place of my banishment may be nearer to my country. T am 
one, who held thee in esteem, and whom the festive table used 
to see among thy guests. I am he who led Hymenoeus before 
thy marriage torches, and repeated verses'® worthy of a haiq^y 

7 Theromedon.'] — Ver. 121. He was a cruel king of Scythia, who fed 
hia lions upon human bodies. 

^ ® Cruel Air mis,’] — ^Ver. 121. He killed the children of Thyestes, and 
served them up to him at a banquet. Reference has been previously mado 
to this fable. . 

® Food for his wares.]— Ver. 122, He alludes to Diomedes, the 
barbarous king of Tlirace, who fed his mares upon the bodies of strangers 
found within his kingdom^ He was slain by Hercules, who caused him to 
be eaten by. his mores. 

^ And repeated verses,] — V er, 134. He means by this, that he wrote the 
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tmion ; whose works, as I remember, thou wast wont to praise, 
with the exception of those that brought ruin o|i their master ; 
and to whom, admiring them, thou wast wont sometimes to 
read thy writings. I am he, to whom a bride was given, from 
out of thy family. Martia esteems her, and from her earliest 
youth has always reckoned her, much beloved, in the number of 
her companions. Formerly, the maternal aunt of Coesar had her 
among her own companions ; if a person is to be esteemed 
according to their opinion, she is virtuous. Claudia,” her- 
self superior to her own character, would not have stood in 
need of the Divine aid, had they praised her. I, too, spent 
my former years without a stain : the last portion of my life 
must be omitted. But, to keep silence about myself, my wife 
is thy charge ; without impeachment of thy honour, thou canst 
not treat her w'itli neglect. To thy fiunily she flics for aid : 
your altars docs she embrace. Every one, properly, resorts to 
the Gods tliat have been worshipped by him ; and, weeping, 
she enfreats that, Caesar once appeased by thy supplications, 
the tomb of her husband may be nearer to his country^ 


EPISTLE III.— TO RUFINUS. 

Ovid declares that he has received much pleasure from his friend's 
letters ; and that he has conceived fresh hopes biiice he has read them ; 
hut he says, that, consoling as they arc, they cannot dispel his grief ; and 
he gives his reasons for saying so. ITc recounts the instances of those 
who have endured exile with fortitude ; lint he says they did so, because 
they were not removed far from their native land. He confesses, how- 
ever, that if the wounds his spirit were capable of being liealcd, it 
would be by his friend's kind advice ami eloquent language; and de- 
clares that he considers hi^ kind attentions as a great boon. 

Tht friend Naso, Rufluus, sends thee this salutation ; if he, 
who is in miseiy, can be ned as the friend of any one. The 
consoktirtn that has been lately given by thee to my disturbed 
spirit, has ' afforded both aid and hope, amid my woes. As 

Epithalamium, or nuptial song, on the occasion of the marriage of Maximus. 
The name of Hymeuseus, the God of Marriage, is here used to signify the , 
Epithalamium. 

ClaudiaJ] — ^Ver. 144. This is the Vestal virgin, whose miraculous 
deliverance ffom the imputation of unchastity is recounted at length in 
the fourth Book of the * Fasti.' 
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the hero, the son of Fteas, tlirongh the skill of Machaon expe- 
rienced the aid of medicine in &e cure of his wound ; so 1, 
prostrate in mind, and wounded with a cruel blow, began, at 
thy exhortation, to take courage. And when now fading, I 
revived at thy words, as the pulse is wont to return on wine 
being administered.^^ But yet thy eloquence did not put forth 
powers so great, that my heart was entirely healed by thy 
w'ords. However much thou mayst subtract from the iloods 
of my cares ; that which will remain, will be no less than that 
which is removed. In length of time, perhaps, the scar will 
be covered over ; wounds, while yet raw, shudder at the ap- 
plication of the hand. It is not dways within the physician's 
power, that the invalid should recover : sometimes disease is 
more powerful than the experience of art. Thou seecst, how 
1)lood discharged from the tender lungs leads by a sure path 
to the Stygian streams. Should even lie of Epidaurus liimKself 
apply the sacred herbs, by no skiU of his will he heal tlie 
wounds of the heart. The medical art is at a loss how to re- 
move the swelling gout, and gives no aid in cases of hydropho- 
bia. Grief, too, is sometimes curable by no skill ; or, even if 
it is, by length of time must it be alleviated. After thy advice 
had strengthened luy prostrate spirit, and the armour of thy 
mind had been assumed by me, again did longing for my 
country, more powerful than all reasoning, destroy the work 
which thy writings had formed. Whether thou wouldst have it 
called affectionate or womanish : I confess that the heart of 
wretched me is hut tender. The wisdom of him of Ithaca 
is undoubted ; and yet he longed to be able to behold the 
smoke of his paternal hearths. The land of our birth im- 
pels us, influenced by an extraordinary attraction, and allows 
us not to be forgetful of it. Wliat is there better than Rome? 
What is there more intolerable than the Scythian frosts ? Yet, 
hither does the barbarian flee from that City. Although the 
daughter of Paudion^^ is safe, when shut in a cage ; yet she 
struggles to regain her woods. The oxen seek their wonted 
pastures, the lions their wonted caves, and their flerceuess 

^ Beiny administered^’] — ^Ver, 10. ‘Infusof literally, ‘poured in/ 
meaning, * on wine being jMured down the throat.’ 

“ Daughter qf Pandion.] — Ver. 39. He alludes to Philomela, who 
Was changed into a nightingale ; a bird which never becomes reconcile to 
the cruel confinement of a cage. 
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hinders them not /?*om doing «o. And yet thou believeet that 
the torments of exile can be removed from my heart by thy 
consolations. Make yourselves to be not so worthy to be 
loved by me, that it may be a lighter misfortune to be de- 
prived of such. 

But, I suppose, now that I am driven from the land of my 
birth, it has still fallen to my lot to be in a place fit for man. 
I lie here, deserted, amid the sands of a far distant region, where 
the hidden earth supports eternal snows. Here the land- pro- 
duces neither the pome, nor the sweet grape ; willows flourish 
not on the bank, nor oaks on the mountain. And praise not 
the sea anymore than the land : the ocean, deprived.of the heat 
of the sun is ever unsettled through the raging of the winds. 
TVhichcvcr way you look, plains extend without a cultivator ; 
and vast fields, to which tliere is no one to lay claim. A foe 
is at hand, to be dreaded, both on the right side and the left ; 
and cither direction brings its alarms through fear of our 
neighbours. One side is to be made to feel the Bistonian 
lances ; the other, the javelins hurled by the Sarmatian hand. 
Come now, and recount to me the examples of men of ancient 
times, who have endured misfortunes with fortitude. Admire, 
too, the firmness of the magnanimous Ilutilius,^ who accepted 
not the liberty of returning, that was granted him. Smyrna 
received that heroic man, not Pontus, and the land of an 
enemy ; Smyrna, not less desirable than hardly any otlier 
place. The Cynic of Sinope^® did not grieve that he was far 
from his country ; for he chose, land of Attica, thy abodes. 
The son of Neocles,^® who crushed the Persian arms in warfare, 

UutilinsJl — Ver. 63. Publius Rutiliiis was a man of great integrity 
and learning, wlio having, during his Quaastorship, rectified considerable 
abuses, drew upon himself the enmity of the Equestrian order. Being 
wrongfully accused of malpractices, he was exiled. When*Sylla's caus& 
was victorious, he had permission to return ; hut. Jie declined to live at 
Home, even under a former imputation of dishonesty ; and he spent his 
Jatter years at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, where he died. 

^ the Cynic of Sinope,'] — Ver. 67. Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
was the son of Icesius, and was a native of Sinope, a town of Paphlagonia, 
in Asia Minor. Coming to Athens, he became a disciple of Antisthenes, 
the fdulosophcr, who -founded the sect of the Cynics. • These philosophers 
professed to reject the amenities of life, and to hve conformably to nature ; 
a doctrine which Diogenes, in some instances, carried to the extent of 
neglecting common decency. 

Theeonof Neodes,] — ^Ver. 69. Thcmistocles, the Athenian, general, 
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experienced his first banishment in the city of Argos. Aris- 
tides,” when driven from his country, fled to Lacedmmon 
between the two^ it is a matter of doubt which was preferable. 
Patroclus, when a youth, being guilty of liomicide, left Opus, 
and arrived in the land of Thessaly, as the guest of Acliilles. 
Jason, under whose guidance the sacred bark sped onw'ards to 
the Colchian waves, went as an exile, from Hsemonia, to tlie 
spring of Pirene. Cadmus, the son of Agenor, left the walln 
of Sidon, that he might found his city on a preferable site. 
Tydeus came to Adrastus, expelled from Calydon; and the land 
pleasing to Venus^“ received Teucer. \Vhy sliall I make 
mention of tlie forefathers of the Roman race, among whom 
Tybnr^® was the remotest spot for the exile ? Should I detail 
all of them, to no one, in all ages, has a place been assigned 
so far from his county as this, or more dreadful than if. 
Therefore, the more readjly should thy wisdom find a pardon for 
me in my sorrow, who profit but so little by thy exhortations. 
And yet I do not deny, that if my wounds were capable of 
closing, they could close under thy advice. But I fear lest 
thou shouldst strive in vain to save me, and lest, weak 
and past all recovery, I can derive no benefit from the ajjpli- 
cation of thy aid. And I say this, not because I have any 
greater foresight, but because I am better known to myself 
than to my physician. But, though so it is, thy good wishes 
have come as a great boon to me, and are gratefully accepted. 

was the son of Neoclcs. The Athenians, with their usual ingratitude, un- 
mindful of his great services in withstanding the Persian })Owcr, banished 
him several times. On the first occasion of liis banishment, he retired to 
Argos. 

Aristides.'] — Vcr. 71. He was an Atheniau, the son of Lysiniachus. 
lie W'as the rival of Thcniistocles, and, for his virtues, received the epithet 
of *the Just.' Being banished, he fled to Sparta, which being, at that 
time, the rival of xVthens, as thcpoet says, it is doubtful whether he made 
a change for the worse. 

“ Land plcasinff to rewMs.]— Ver. 80. The island of Cyprus, whero 
that Goddess was especially worshipped. Teucer, being cxpdled after the 
Trojan war, by his father Telamon from his own country, retired to Cyprus, 
and there founded a city, which he called Salamis after his native place. 

Ty*«r.] — ^Ver. 82. Tybur was eighteen miles from Home. Of 
course, in tlie earliest days of Rome, exiles could not be driven away any 
further than its very limited boundaries would admit of. 
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EPISTLE IV.— TO ms WIFE. 

He says that liis hair has become grey, and his body weak, and that the 
cause is twofold, old age, and incessant grief. He then compares the 
voyage of Jason, who came to that region, witli his o\mi exile, and 
shows that his troubles are ^ar greater than those of Jason. He prays 
for a return to his country, to enjoy the society of his wife, and to 
evince his gratitude to the family of Cmsar. 

My declining years are now" besprinkled with grey hairs ; and 
the wrinkle of old age now seams my countenance; now 
vigour and strength are growing languid in my exhausted 
frame ; and those amusements which delighted me when a 
a youth, delight we no longer. If you were to behold me on 
a sudden, you would not recognize me, so great has been the 
decline of my ago. I confess that length of years causes this ; 
but there is, too, another cause ; anxiety of mind, and eternal 
care. For, w"cre any one to distribute my woes through a 
*cngth of years, (believe me,) I should })e older than Nestor 
of Pylos. You see liovr, in the rugged fields, hard work 
weakens the strong bodies of the oxen ; and what is stronger 
than an ox? The soil wdiicli has never been accustomed to 
rest in the repose of the fallow, wearied with continually pro- 
ducing, grows old. If a horse shall be always engaging in 
the contests of the Circus, without the intermission of any of 
the races, he will die. Although a ship be strong, she will go 
to pieces at sea, if she is never dry, and free from the action of 
the flowing water. An endless series of troubles Avears me away, 
too, and, before my time, forces me to be an old man. Repose 
gives nourishment to the body ; the mind, too, is refreshed by 
it : on tlic other hand, irnmoderatc care consumes them both. 

See, what fame the son of ililson will gain from latest pos- 
terity, because he came to these regions. But his labours were 
both lighter, and less than mine ; if only, illustrious names do 
not smother the truth. He set out for Pontus, being sent by 
Pelias, who was hardly to be dreaded within the limits of 
Thessaly. The wrath of Cmsar has caused my afflictions; 
him, at whom both sides of the earth tremble, from the rising 
of the sun to its setting. Ilmmonia is nearer to the baleM 
Pontus than Borne is, and he travelled a less distance than I did» 
He had for his companions, the diief men of the Grecian land ; 
whereas, all deserted me on my banishment. . I ploughed the 
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vast ocean on a frail bit of timber ; the ship that bore the 
son of iEson was strong. Tiphys,®" too, was not my pilot, 
and the son of Agenor did not instruct me what course to fol- 
and what to avoid. Hoyal Juno, with Pallas, protected 
him ; no Divinities have defended my person. The furtive 
arts of Cupid aided him ; arts, which I wish that Love had 
not learned from me. He returned home ; I shall die in these 
lands, if the heavy wrath of the offended God shall be lasting^ 
My burden, most faithful wife, is a harder one than that 
which the son of itlson bore. You, too, whom I left stiU 
young at my departure from the City, I can believe to have 
grown old under my calamities. Oh, grant it, ye Gods, that 
I may be enabled to see you, even if such, and to give the 
joyous kiss on each check in its turn ; and to embrace your 
emaciated body in my arms, and to say, '^’twas anxiety, on my 
account, that caused tliis thinness;^’ and, weeping, to recount 
in person my sorrows to you in tears, and thus enjoy a con- 
versation that I had never hoped for ; and to offer the due 
frankincense, with grateful hand, to the Cfcsars, and to the wife 
that is worthy of a Caesar, Doilies in real truth ! 

Oh, that the mother of Memnon,’^^ that Prince being softened, 
would with her rosy lips, speedily call forth that day. 


EPISTLE V.— TO MAXIMUS. 

He requests Maximus not to be surjjriscd, if liis verses are neglected and 
repulsive from their want of polish ; but he says, that his mind is se 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes, tliat his abilities have suffered deeay 
in length of lime. He tlicn explains why he comiiiues to write, in spite, 
of the injury which his verses have done him ; and he tells the reason 
why he is not anxious to make them rcmarkal>lc for their elegance. 

Naso, once not the last among thy friends, entreats thee, Max- 
imus, to read his words. In these, cease to look for my 
fSrmei* ability, that thou mayst not seem to be ignorant of my 

2® Tijoilys.] — Vcr. 37. He was the pilot of the Argo, which conveyed 
Jason and his companions, on their expedition to recover the golden fleece. 
"Phineus, the son of Agenor, instructed Jason how to steer clear of ths 
Cyaneau rocks. 

2* Mother of Af(?wwon.]— Ver. 57. Aurora was the mother, andTitho- 
nus the father, of Memnon, who, being bom in Althiopia, was of a 
swarthy or black colour. He assisted the Trojans in the Trojan war, and 
was Idllod by Achilles. 
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€xile. Thou seeest how ease enervates the slothful body ; how 
water contracts a taint, if it is not stirred. If ev(T I Jiad any 
facility in composing verses^ it now fails me, and has been di- 
minished by listless sloth. These words too, which ye read, 
(if you will believe me, Maximus), I write, put together with 
^fficulty, and with a reluctant hand. It dcliglits me not to 
give the bent of my mind to such pursuits, and the Muse, 
though invited, comes not among the savage Getae. Yet, as 
thou seeest, I struggle to compose a line ; but it is not less 
harsh than is my destiny. When I read it over again, I am 
ashamed that I wrote it : because I see many things that are 
deserving to be erased, even in the opinion of myself who 
have composed them. And yet I correct them not : this were 
a greater labour tlian to write them, and the mind that is sick, 
IS able to endure no hardship. Should I, forsooth, begin to 
use polished language with more attention, and should I re- 
peat every w^ord according to rule ? Docs Fortune torment 
me too little, unless the Nile is in confluence with the Ilebrus, 
and unless Athos adds his leaves to the Alps ? We must make 
allowance for the mind that bears the .wound of sorrow ; let 
the oxen withdraw their galled necks from the burden. 

But I suppose, forsooth, profit is the result, the justest 
stimulant of labour ; and the earth returns the seed sow n with 
bounteous interest. ' Up to this moment (even should you 
review my whole career), no work of mine has been of any 
advantage to me, and I only wish no one of them had done me 
an injury. Dost thou, then, wonder why I WTitc ? I wonder 
as weU ; and I often ask myself, what I shall get by it. Does 
the multitude say truly, tliat poets are insane ; and am I the 
greatest illustration of tins saying ? I, who, w^hen I have been 
so often deceived in a barren soil, persist in sowing my seed 
in unproductive ground. In truth, each one is attached to 
his own pursuit ; and it is pleasant to- spend our time in one’s 
usuid occupations. The wounded gladiator curses the combat, 
and yet the same man, forgetful of his former w'ound, resumes 
anus. The shipwrecked person says that he will have nothing 
to do with' the waves of the sea ; soon he is plying the oars, in 
the water, in which but just now, he w as swimming. So am I 
constantly following a useless pursuit ; and I seek again those 
(Joddesses, to whom I wish I had not devoted myseLf. What 
am I to do in preference ? 1 am not one to indulge in Ibtless 
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sloth : time unemployed is considered death by me. I take 
no pleasure in wearing myself out till dawn, with^ excess of 
wine ; and alluring games of hazard do not occupy my shaking 
hands. When I have devoted the hours to sleep which the 
body demands, after I am awake, how shall I dispose of the 
long hours ? Forgetting the manners of my country, shall I 
learn to stretch the Sarmatian bow ; and shall I be allured 
by the peculiar art of tliis place ? My strength too forbids 
me to follow this pursuit; and my mind is stronger than 
my thin body. When you have well considered what I am to do; 
there is notliing more useful than these pursuits, which have 
no utility. From them I gain forgetfulness of my calamity ; 
if my field yields this for its harvest, it is enough. Glory 
stimulates you, ye poets; keep your attention fixed on the 
Pierian choirs, that your poems, when recited, may meet with 
approval. It is enough for me to compose anything that oc- 
curs without an efibrt : and no necessity exists for extreme 
labour. Why should I polish my lines with anxious eare ? 
Ought I to fear, lest the Getan should not approve of them? 
Perhaps I may be ucting rashly, in so doingy but T boast that 
the Danube possesses no genius superior to my own. It is 
enough, if in this land, wiiere I must live, I attain to being a 
poet among the savage Getae. Of w hat use is it to reach dis- 
tant regions by my fame ? Let that place, which Fortune has 
given, be Rome for me. With this for her theatre, is my Muse 
content. This have I deserved; tliis have the great Gods 
willed. Besides, I do not think that there is any w-^ay hence to 
that spot for my works, a spot, at wdiich Boreas arrives with 
flagging wing. We are in quite a different climate ; and the 
Bear, which is afar from the City of Quirinus, looks down on 
the hairy Getse close at hand. Through so great a tract of 
land, so many seas, I could hardly believe that any exponent 
of my pursuits could make its way. Suppose my works to be 
read, ' and, what is surprising, suppose they give pleasure : 
assuredly that thing will avail the author nothing. Of what 
use is it to thee, if thou art praised when situate in the hot 
Syene,“ or where the Indian waves surround Taprobane ?-® Do 

23 Sdene.J^Ver, 79. Syene was a city of Egypt, on the coniines of 
^Ethiopia, where the heat would iiatomlly be intense. 

23 -TVz^ro&awe.]— Ver. 80. This was the Roman name of the' island, 
which at the present day is called Ceylon. It was but very little known 
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you vish to go farther? If the far distant Constellations 
of the Plciiides please thee, what benefit dost thou derive 
from that? But I do not reach there, with my homely 
writings : ^\^th their mastei^, his glory has fled from the City. 
And yc, to whom I have been dead, from the time when my fame 
was entombed, I suppose you have kept a rigid silence upon 
my death up to the present moment. 


EPISTLE VI.— TO GRiECINUS. 

The Poet laments that Graicinns was not near at the time when he was 
banished by Augustus ; and he expresses a belief that, on hearing of it, 
his friend was much affected by his misfortunes. He entreats him to 
afford liim the pleasure of his conversation at least by letter; and re- 
quests him not to inquire the cause of his exile, that his wounds may 
not bleed afresh. lie says that he has not lost all hope of returning; 
and that he still confides in the clemency of Caesar, and trusts thereby 
to regain his favour. He ends by expecting every impossible thing to 
happen, before he finds himself deserted by his old and attached friend, 
Graicinus. , 

Am was not tliy heart sad, when/rs/ thou hcardst of my ca- 
lamities ? (for a distant land withheld thee). Although, 
Groccinus, thou shouldst hide it, and hesitate to confess it, if 
I know thee well, I am sure thou wast sad. Unamiable in- 
Bcnsibility does not bclit those manners 0 / thine^ nor is it less 
at variance with thy pursuits. By the liberal arts, to which 
thou payest the greatest attention, the heart is made tender, 
and liarshncss is dispelled ; and there is no one who embraces 
them with more sincerity than thyself, so far as duty and the 
avocations of war penult. 

Assuredly, at the fiivit moment that I could be sensible of 
what 1 was (for, in my stupor, for a long time I had no under- 
standing), I felt that this, too, was a part of my destiny, that 
thou, my friend, who couldst have, been a great protection to 
me, shouldst be at' a distance. With thee, the solace of a 
dejected spirit was wanting ; and a great part, as well, of my mind 
and of my faculties. But now, grant me this aid from afar, 
which alone remains, and cheer my heart by thy converse : a heart 
(if thou wouldst put any trust in a friend that speaks no un- 
to the Romans in the days of Ovid ; but in the time of the later emperora 
it became somewhat better known. 
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truth), that ought rather to be called unwise, than wicked. It 
is neither a slight matter, nor a safe one, to write what was 
the cause of my offence: my wounds will not endure handling. 
l)o not inqiiii’c, how they have come to be inflicted on me ; if 
thou wishest the wounds to close, disturb them not. 

Whatever it is, though not a crime, yet it must be called a 
fault ; or is it that every fault, committed against the great 
Gods, is a crime ? Some hope then, Grrecinus, is still left to 
my spirit, of a mitigation of my punishment, Hope was the 
only Goddess, that, when the Deities fled from the wicked 
earth, alone remained on the soil hateful to the Gods. She 
causes even the miner, bound with the fetter, to live on, 
and to expect that his legs will be liberated from the iron. 
She causes the shipwrecked sailor to extend his arms in the 
midst of the weaves, when he beholds no land on any side. 
Many a time has the skilful care of the physicians given a 
person up ; and yet, as his pulse has failed, hope has not deserted 
him. Those shut up in prison are said to hope for safety ; and 
fhe crmlnal, as he hangs on the cross,”* breathes his prayers. 
How' many, when they have fastened their necks with the noose, 
has that Goddess forbidden to die by the fate they had pur- 
posed ! Me too, endeavouring to end ray griefs by the sword, 
she prevented, and restrained me by laying her band vpon me, 
“What art thou doing?” said she, “Tears arc needed, not 
blood; by means of them, often is the wrath of the Prince wont 
to be assuaged.” Although then it is not the due of my 
deserts, yet there is great room for hope, in the clemency of 
the God. Do thou entreat him, Groccinus, not to be inexor- 
able against me ; and contribute thy words towards the attain^- 
ment of my wishes. May I lie entombed amid the sands of 
Tomi, if I do not believe that thou wishest the same in my 

^ On the cross.] — ^Ver. 38. This instrument of capital imnishment was 
used by the Homans and Carthaginians. It was usually in shape like the 
letter T or X, but there were other forms of it also. The first was the 
most common sort : the stem being a little elongated above the point of 
intersection by the transverse beam ; and on a cross of this kind, according 
td the unanimous testimony of the Fathers of the Church, Our Saviour 
suffered. Tlie punishment was usually inflicted on slaves, and the com- 
monest malefactors. The condemned, as we are informed by Plutarch, 
carried his own cross, and, being first stripped of bis clothes, was either 
nailed or bound to it, and, in the latter case, was kft to die of hunger. Th« 
body was usually left on the crosa after death. 
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behalf ; for first would the pigeons begin to avoid the turrets, 
the wild beasts their dens, the sheep their pastures, the di- 
dapper the waves, before Grsecinus would show himself un- 
kind to his old friend. Everything has not been so far 
reversed t/iat^ by my destiny. 


EPISTLE VIL— TO MESSALINUS. 

Js tills Epistle, lie reminds Mcssalinus of bis former acquainlanccshipwlth 
him, and of his intimacy witli liis father and brother. lie then en- 
larges on the punishment which has been inflicted on him by the 
hand of Augustus, and gives his reasons why he ought not to be 
disowned on that account. He concludes, by declaring the affection he 
has ever feit towai'ds the house of Mcssalinus. 

The letter, Messahnus, which thou art reading, has, in the 
place of words, brought thee my salutation, even from among the 
savage Get®. Docs the region reveal who the writer is? or is 
it unknown to thee, unless thou readcst my name, that it is I, 
Naso, who write these words ? Who of thy friends lies pros- 
trate, far removed in a distant region, except myself, who 
pray ever to be tliy friend ? OA/ tliat the Gods would wish 
that all who esteem and love thee, should gain no knowledge 
of this race. It is enough for me, to be living among ice and 
the Scythian arrows ; if a kind of death is to be considered 
life. Let the earth with its wars, or tlic climate with its cold, 
he distressing me, and let the fierce Getan be striking me with 
his arms, and the storm with its hail. Let a region confine 
me that is prolific neitlier in pomes nor in grapes ; and of 
which no side is free from the enemy. Let the rest of the 
multitude of thy friends be in safety, among whom I was a 
small fraction, like one out of a great number. Ah, wretched 
me ! if thou ait offended by these words ; and if thou denyest 
that I was ever, in any degree, thy friend. Suppose that to 
be the truth, thou oughtst to forgive me thus guilty of a false- 
hood : my praise subtracts nothing from thy fame. Who is 
there, if the Cmsars are known to Aim, tiiat does not pretend 
that he is a friend 0/ tAeirs ? Pardon me, if I confess it; thou 
fihalt be my Csesar. But I rush not' in where I may not tread ; 
and it is enough, if thou dost not deny that thy hall was onee 
open to me. And although llmd no further with thee 
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than this ; thou art now saluted by one mouth less than formerly 
• thou waat ; but thy father did not deny that I was his friend, 
the encourager, the cause, and the very light of niy pursuits. 
To him 1 gave both my tcai's, as my last gift at his death, and 
my verses for recitation in the middle of the Forum. Besides, 
thou hast a brother, united to tliee in an affection as strong as 
that between ilie sons of Atreusand tlie offspring of Tyndarus. 
lie rejected me, neither as a companion, nor as a friend ; if 
thou art of opinion that these avowals will not do him any in- 
jury ; but, if tliou dost not think so, I will confess that in this 
respect, also, I have been untrutliful. Sooner than that, may 
the whole of thy house be shut against me. But there is no 
necessity for it to be shut, for there is no power that has 
tlie means of preventing a friend from doing wrong. And 
altliough, much as I could wish that my faidt could be denied, 
no one is ignorant tliat I was not guilty of a sin. And, unless 
some part of my offence had been excusable, ^tw'ould have 
been but a light penalty to be removed from my country. 
But Cfjcsar himself, who perceives everything, saw that my 
offence might bo construed to be thoughtlessness j and, so 
far as I permitted him, and so far as the matter allowed of, ho 
sliowcd himself merciful ; and he used the flames of his light- 
nings with modcratiou. lie took not away my life, nor my 
property, nor even the possibility of my return ; if only his 
wrath can be moderated by your entreaties, my friends. 

But heavy was my fall ; and what is there surpriring, if one 
Wiio has been struck by Jupiter, has no slight wound / Even 
vrlien Achilles spared to exert his strength, the speai* of the sou 
of Pelias, when hurled, gave heavy blows. Since, therefore, the 
sentence of the avenger was favourable to me, there is no reason 
why thy gate should deny acquaintance with me. It was 
attended, 1 confess, less often than it ought to have been ; but 
this, too, I believe, was the effect of my destiny. And yet no 
otJier one was more sensible of my respect ; and whetlierin this 
place, or in that, I was ever under the protection of thy family. 
,,ISuch is thy affection, that, even if he did not cultivate thy 
friendship, the friend of thy brother lias some claim upon thee ; 
and is it not thy own good fortune, as gratitude is ever the re- 
sult of kindness, now to have made thyself deserving of it ? And 
if thou allowest me to persuade thee what to desire, pray the 
Qoda that thou mayst give, rather thaa exchange for a requital. 

co2 
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And so tliou art wont to do, and, so far as I can remember, 
thou wast wont to be the originator of kindnesses shown to 
many.--^ Give me, Messalinus, whatever place thou mayst please, 
so lliat I be a portion not alienated from thy liouse ; and, if 
thou dost not grieve that Naso has endured misfortunes, since 
Jie appears to liftve deserved them, still grieve that lie has been 
deserving of them. V 


EPISTLE VIIL— TO SEVERUS. 

He shows his friend how lie is surrounded with enemies, and amid eter- 
nal warfare, at a time when he feels tlic pangs of regret for his friends, 
his wife, liis daugliter, and his country. He expresses his sorrow at 
not having llie opportunity of giving Ids time to agricultural pursuits, 
such as ploughing and sowing; but he says tliat such a thing is im- 
possihle, as the city of Tomiis ever surrounded with multitudes of the 
enemy. He congratulates Severus on liis prosperity ; and entreats him 
to request Augustus to grant him some other place of banishment. 

PrcErvE, Severus, thou great portion of my life, the salutation 
s(‘ut from Naso, beloved by thee. Eut ask not what I am 
doing : if T should recount everytliiug, thou wouldst weep. 
Let it be enough, if the sum of my misfortunes is known to 
thee. 

Destitute of peace, I am living in eternal warfare, the qui- 
vered Getan provoking the cruel strife. Out of so many ba- 
nished, 1 am the only one tliat is a soldier, as well as an exile; 
all the rest of the are in safety, but 1 do not envy their 
And that thou nicest the more reatlily accord pardon to 
my writings, thou wilt read these lines composed ly ine^ in 
readiness for military duly. 

Tiiere stands an ancient city, near the bank of the Danube,, 
that bears two names,®* scarcely accessible, from its fortifica- 
tions and the position of the place. The Caspian iEgypsus (if 
we believe them, when speaking of themselves) founded it, and 

35 Kindnesses shown to fwany.]— Ver. 66. This is clearly the meaning 
of the passage ; but there must either be a corrupt reading here, or Ovid 
must liave forgotten his Latinity among the Gcta>. ' Causa,' instead of 
* causam,' would be correct Latin, though it would not suit the measure. 

35 That bears two 9iamea.]-~Ver. 11. The Danube was called by that 
name, from its source to the city of Axium ; and thence, to the sea, it waa 
known by the name of Istcr. 
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called it after his own name. The savage Getan took it, the 
Odrysii being massacred in a sudden incursion, and then he 
waged war against its king. He, mindful of his high birth, 
whicli he enhances by his courage, immediately presents him- 
self, surrounded with soldiers innumerable ; and he does not 
wutlidraw, before, through the well-deserved slaughter of the 
aggressors, he, in liLs excess of vengeance, himself becomes the 
aggressor. 0 king, the most valiant in this our age, may it 
be granted thee, ever to wield the sceptre with an honoured 
liand. May Itnmc, too, the offspring of Mars, and the great 
Caesar, grant thee their approval, a thing still mor(3 desirable ; 
what greater boon than this could I pray for thee ? 

But, not forgetful whence I have digressed, my dear com- 
panion, I complain that cruel warfare is added to my calami- 
ties. The rising Pleiad lias brought on four autumns, since, 
driven into these Stygian regions, I have' been depriverl 
of thee. But do not suppose that Naso regrets the conveni- 
ences of a city life ; and yet he docs regret them. For at one 
moment I recall to mind you, my much-loved friends ; at 
another time, my daughter, with my dear wife, recurs to me ; 
and then, from my house I turn to the spots of the beauteous 
City : and my mind, with its eye, surveys them all. Now the 
markets, no^v the temples, now Hie theatres paved with mar- 
ble, and now all the porticos recur to me, with their level 
ground.'**" Now the grass of the plain that looks on the beau- 
teous gardens, and the standing waters of the Euripus,^ and 
the aqueduct of the Virgin, reci/r to me. 

But, I suppose, the delights of the City have been thus torn 
from wretched me, that, at least, I may be allowed, in some de- 

27 With their level ground.'] — er. 36. The ])ortico8 which were attached 
to the temples and public edifices, as well as to the houses of the great, 
served both for the purposes of ornament and utility, as they afforded to 
persons, wishful to take exercise, a retreat from the rain and the rays of the 
sun. For this reason, care w'as taken that the ground should be made level, 
by being paved. 

28 Waters of the Euripus.] — Ver. 38. The Euripus was properly the 
! sound or strait between Euboea and Bocotia, now called the straits of 

Negropont. From the resemblance, aqueducts, canals, ditches, and water- 
passages were called by that name. There were several canals or pieces 
ofatandlng water in the Circus Maximus. The aqueduct of the Virgin is 
said to have been so called, because when water was being sought, a lUttle 
jgirl 'was the first to point out the spring. 


1 
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gree, to enjoy the pleasures of the country. My spirit longs 
not for tlie fields that it has lost, and the rural retreats to be 
beheld on the Pclignian soil ; nor yet for the gardens, situate 
on tlie pinC'bearing hills, which the Clodian way, at its junc- 
tion with the Flaminian, looks upon. For anothei% whom, 1 
know not, have I cultivated them ; in them I was wont to 
conduct the fountain streams to my plantations, and I repent 
it not. There too, if they are still Jilive, are apples, 
once planted with my hand, but not destined to be gathered 
by it as well. In exchange for the loss of these things, 
would that some piece of land, at least, had fallen to my lot 
to cultivate in my exile. I myself could wish, were it only 
allowed me, to feed my slie-goats balancing on the edge 
of the crag, iind, leaning on my staft^ to feed my sheep. I 
myself, did not my heart continually dwell on my wonted 
cares, could lead the oxen that till the land under the curving 
yoke. I could learn the words that the Getan bullocks under- 
stand, and I could apply to them the wonted threats of the 
'plovglmmu I myself, guiding the handle of the pressed 
plough, with my hand could try to scatter the seed in the 
ground that has been turned up. I would not hesitate to 
cleanse the field with the long hoc, and to supply the water, 
for the thirsting garden to drink up. But in what quarter am 
I to find this, bet^veen whom and the foe, the fortifications 
and the closed gate form but a scanty interval ? But for tlice, 
(and with all niy heart do I rejoice at it) tJic Goddesses of 
l)estiny have spun strong tlircads. At one moment, the Field 
if Mars receives thee ; at another, the portico, wdth its dark 
shade ; at another, the roimm, to w'hich thou givest but little 
of thy time. And now^ Umbria'*^® recalls thee ; and the Appian 
way takes thee, going towards the fields of Alba with swift 
w^heel. Perhaps here tl^ju mayst wish that Caesar w^onld 
check his deserved anger ; and that thy countrj' residence 
might be my hospitable retreat. Oh 1 my friend, ’tis too much, 
what thou dost wish for -y request sometliing more moderate, 
and take in the sails of thy desires. Would that a laud were 
granted me nearer to mj country, and subject to no warfare ; 
then would a great part be subtracted from my woes. 

t/m&na.]— Vef. G7. Tliis was a district between the Sabines and 
the country of Etruria, where the country residence of Severua was situate. 
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EPISTLE IX.— TO MAXIMUS. 

The poet having been informed by MaxntTus of the death of his friend 
Celsus (through whose intercession he had hoped that Maximus would in- 
terest himself in soliciting a reversal of his sentence), declares that he 
has moistened the letter of Maximus with his tears ; and that nothing 
more grievous has befallen him, since he arrived in Pontiis. He en- 
larges upon his friendship both with Maxijniis and Celsus. He declares 
his wish, in some manner, to celebrate his funereal rites, which, however, ho 
can only do with his verses : and he concludes, by entreating Maximus to 
look u})on him as dead, and to show him a similar degree of attention. 

Tht letter, which came to me, speaking of the loss of Cel- 
sns,"” was inimcfliatcly moistened with my tears; and, what 
I ought not to say, and I did not think possible to happen, 
thy letter was read by unwilling eyes. Nothing has come to 
my ears more distressing, since I have been in Pontus ; and 
may it be so, I pray. His countenance ever remains 
licfure my eyes, as though he "were present ; and altection 
makes the dead still to live. My mind often recalls his 
playful remarks, when stripped of gravity ; and often recalls 
his performance of the serious duties of life with sincere 
fidelity. 

But no occasion recurs to me more frequently than that, 
wdiich I wish had been the last moment of my life ; when my 
house coming down suddenly, fell in ruins with a tremendous 
crash upon the head of its' master. He was present with me, 
Maximus, when a great part deserted me ; and he proved him- 
self no haugcr-oii upon Fortune. I beheld him, weeping a*: 
my downfall, in no othfer manner, than if his brother Was about 
to be placed on the burning pile. He remained fastened in my 
embrace, and consoled me, as I lay prostrate, and even mingled 
his own tears' with mine. Oh! how often did he, at that moment, 
the repulsive defender of my hated life, restrain my hands 
prepared fbr my own destruction! Oh! how often did he 
say, “ The anger of the Gods is capable of being appeased ; 
Jive on, and do not deny that possibly thou mayst receive 
pardon.” Yet these wore his most remarkable words, “ Con- 
sider how much assistance Maximus ought to afford thee I 
Maximus will apply himself to the task, and, such is his offec- 

® Ce&MJT.]— Ver. 1. Aulus Cornelius Celsus was a Koman physician of 
mat learning and ability. His works on medicine have come down to us. 
Be wrote also on Bhetoric and the Military Art 
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tioHjJie will ask that the anger of Coesar be not lasting for 
ever. Together with his brothers, he will use his energies 
and try every resource, that thy griefs may he alleviated/^ 
TJiese words diminished in me the hatred of my wretched 
existence ; and be it thy care, Maximus, that they prove not 
to have been unfounded. Hitlier, too, he used to swear to 
me that he would come, if only thpu didst grant him permis- 
sion to undertake so long a voyage. For he esteemed thy 
family v. ith no less veneration, than that with which thou tliy- 
self dost worship the Gods that rule the earth. J3elicve me, 
although thou deservedly hast many friends ; out of so many 
he W’as inferior to none ; if only, it is not riches, nor the illus- 
trious names of ancestors, but probity and talent that make 
men great. Justly then do I shed the tear for Celsus re- 
moved from us, which he gave for me still linng, af the time 
w'hen I w'as banished. DcsciTcdly do I afford these lines, 
that att('st thy rare virtues ; in ordevy Celsns, that postciity 
may read of thy name. This is wdiat I am aljle to send thee 
from the Gotic I’cgions ; in this place, this is the only thing that 
’tis certain is niy ow'ii. 

I could not attend thy funeinl, nor anoint thy body ; and 
from thy pile I am separated by the distance of the whole 
earth. Maximus, -who wns able, and wliom, wlieu alive, tiiou 
didst esteem as a Divinity, performed every duty for thee, lie 
performed thy sepulchral rites, and gave thee a funeral of 
great pomp ; he, too, poured the amomum on tliy cold breast, 
lie, w'ceping, mingled tlic ointment with lus gushing tears, and 
bulled thy bones, laid at rest in the neighbouring ground. And 
since he gives their due to his friends when dead, he is at, 
liberty to reckon me in the number of them, 

.. EPISTLE X.— TO FLACCUS. 

Ovid detailif the languid state of his body, and tliccanscs of his illness ; 
and he entreats Flacciis and liis brother to give him their assistance, and 
to endeavour to moderate the wrath of Augustus against him. 

Flacctts, the exile Naso sends thee health ; if any one can 
send the tiling which he' himself is in want of. For lasting 
grief does not allow a body diseased by grievous cares to re- 
tain its strength. And yet no pain is there ; 1 am not parched 
by panting fever, and my pulse beats with its usual tenor. My 
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appetite is blunted; food set before me creates loalljing; 
and I complain when the hour comes for my hated repast. 
Set before me whatever the sea, whatever the land, w hatever 
the air produces ; there will be nothing there, to create an appc: 
tite in me. Were Hebe, the active damsel, with her beauteous 
hand to present to me nectar and ambrosia, the (h*ink and the 
food of the Gods, yet the taste of them would not sharpen 
my dulled palate ; and the weight would rest long on ray in- 
active stomach. This, though it is most true, I dare not w^rite 
to any one ; lest they should style my malady were aflectation. 
Such is my state, forsooth, such is the aspect of my fortunes, 
that there can be room even for affectation ! I wisli such 
affectation as this, to be the lot of the man, if such there is, 
who fears lest the w'rath of Cscsar against me should be 
mitigated. That sleep, too, wdiich, to a weakly body, is aliment, 
affords no nourishment by its virtues to my emaciated frame. 
But I keep aw'alce, and for ever do my griefs abstain from 
sleep ; matter for w'hieh tlie rert/ place itself affords me. 
Scarcely, then, couldst thou recognize my features, if seen ; 
and thou Nvouldst ask whither the colour has gone, that for- 
merly existed. But little nourishment comes into my wasted 
limbs ; and my members are paler than new" wax. These ma- 
ladies I have not contracted through excess of wine f thou 
knowest how almost water {done is drunk by me. 1 am not 
stuffed with food : and'w^ere I affected with a desire for it, 
there is no abundance in the Gctic regions. 

The injurious pleasures of Venus take not away my strength : 
she is not w^oiit to approach my bed of sorrow. The water 
and the climate are injurious to me ; and, a cause still more 
powerful than these, the anxiety of mind that is ever 
present with me. And hadst thou not, together with thy 
brother, like to thee, alleviated this, scarcely could my sorrow- 
ing mind have borne its weight of sadness. You two are as 
.a hospitable shore for my frail skiff, and you give me that aid 
which many refuse. Give it me alwrays,! pray, because I shall 
jflways stand in need of it : as long as the divine Majesty of 
Ctesar shall be offended with me. And do you, both, humbly 
entreat your Gods, that he may moderate, not that he may put 
an end to, the anger that I have merited. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


EPISTLE I.^-TO GERMANICUS C/ESAR. 

Thb Poet says, tliat llie fame of the triumph of Tiberius Caesar h*is reached 
even Scytliia, aiul that it has alfordcd him much delight ; he then dc- 
soril)cs tin; procession; and praising the clemency which Cfcssar has 
shown, in s])jirmg the lives of the enemies whom he had taken in battle, • 
he concludes that he himself has a greater right to expect it. He prays 
that the Gods -will grant length of (hays to Tiberius. 

EvKy thus far has the fame of the triumph of Cmsar arrived, 
wliithor th(i languid breeze of the wearied South wind comes 
with diliiculty. I thought that there cculd be nothing pleas- 
ing to me in the regions of Scythia ; the place is less hateful 
to me now, Ilian it was before. The cloud of my cares being 
dispelled, I have, at length, seen a little clear sky : and tfms 
I have deceived my destiny. Even if Cnesar should wish that 
no joys should fall to my lot, he may still be desirous that this 
one pleasure should granted to every man. The Gods also 
command sori*ow to be laid aside on their festivals, that they 
may be worshipped by /dl with cheerful veneration. In fine, 
what it is undoubted madness to dare to confess ; even should 
he forbid it, I shall experience pleasure on this occasion. Often 
as Jupitei refreshes the Helds ^vith nourishing showers, the 
clinging lurr is wont lo spring up, mixed with the corn. I . 
too, a usejees wcu'd, feel the effects of the bounteous Divinity ; 
and often am I refreshed with unintentional benefits. The 
joys that pervade the mind of Cfnsar are made my own, to the 
liest of my ahility : that house has nothing that belongs to 
itself alone, fame, I return thee thanks ; by means of whom 
thi^ procession,of triumph' has been beheld by me, though shut 

^ Proeesfiion of triumph ] — Ver. 19- It has been supposed by some 
commentators that he here refers to the ovation of Tihenus after his defeat 
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up in the midst of the Getoe. Under thy instruction I learned 
that nations innumerable had lately assembled, to behold' tlic 
features of their Prince ; and that Rome, which embraces the 
immense world within her extensive walls, scarcely found 
room for their entertainmejit. ’Twas thou that didst tell me, 
Jiow% after the low'cring South wind for many a day before had 
poured dowui its constant showers, the Sun shone forth bril- 
liantly with his lieavenly refulgence, the day being in accord- 
ance with the countenances of the people ; and how that the 
('onquoror, wdtli the great lionour of his eulogies, had distri- 
buted the prizes of war among the heroes bepraised hy him ; 
and how that, wdien about to assume the embroidered gar- 
ments, tlie insignia of glory, he first placed the frankincense 
on the liallowTd altars ; and how that he piously propitiated 
Justice, the peentiar Deify of his parent; she wdio ever holds 
a temple in his breast : and how that wherever he proceeded, 
a happy omen was given in shouts of applause, and the stones 
turned red with tlic dow-hcsprinklcd roses. How that, next in 
ord(T, along with the conquered men, the cities of the bar- 
barians w'crc carried, imitating in silver the real walls : and 
how that rivers and mountains, and meadows among lofty 
woods, and varioufi arms w^re mingled with their weapons in 
trophy piles. And how that the roof of the Roman Forum 
was gilded by the triumphal gold, which the Sun shone upon. 
And how that as many chiefs bore chains fastened to their 
captive necks, as were almost sufficient to compose an army 
of the enemy. Of these, the greatest part received life and par- 
don ; among whom was Bato, the head and the very existence 
of the war. Why should I deny that the wrath of the Divi- 
nity may possibly he mitigated against me, wdieii I behold 
how' the Gods are merciful to their enemies ? The same ropurt, 
Germanicus, brought the new's to me, how that cities had passed 
in the procession under the title of thy name and how that 

of the Pannonians ; but it is much more likely that the victory of Tihe- 
rius over the Illyrians, which happened in the jear preceding the death of 
Augustus, is here celebrated ; a» tins seems to be the period j.t which 
this book was composed. Messalinus, to whom the next letter is addressed, 
was one of the lieutenants of Tiberius on this occasion, and, with him, 
partook of the honour of the triumph. 

2 Under the title of thy name,'] — Vcr. 50. Models of the captured 
cities were carried in the procession ; over them, was a label or superscrip- 
tioiii bewing the name of the general by whom each place had been taken* 
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they were not secure against thee, either in the thickness of 
the walls, or in the arms loith which they were defended^ or 
in the natural advantages of their situation. 

May the Gods grant thee length of years ! All other hlessinge 
from tliy own self thou wilt derive, let only length of time be 
granted for thy virtue. That which I pray, wiU come to pass ; 
ilie prophecies of the Poets have some value; for the God gave 
an auspicious sign as I breathed the wish. Thee too, will Rome 
behold, ill her joy, ascending as a conqueror to the Taiqieian 
heights, thy horses wreathed with garlands : the Father -will 
behold the ripening honours of his son, experiencing that joy, 
wOiich he himself has afforded by liis own ylones. Thou thrii 
art the iirst of our youths, both in war and in peace, mark the 
words that have just been spoken by me, as 1 uttered my pro- 
phecy to thee. Perhaps I shall recount this triumph as well 
ill my verses, if my life shall only bear up against my woes : 
if I inys(‘lf shall not have first dyed the Scythian arrows tcifh 
my Hood, and the savage Gctan shall not have first struck off 
this head i/wwe with his sword. And if, while 1 am Still 
living, the laurel shall be granted thee in the temples, thou wilt 
pronounce that my presage was doubly true.® 


EPISTLE II.— TO MESSALINUS. 

iln: entreats him to receive this letter, coming froir the shores of tho 
Enxine, with the same countenance that he was wi.nt formerly to show 
to himself. lie also requests him, when he lias rea l the writer’s name, 
not to refuse to read tlu, whole Epistle ; as he 1 as not been guilty 
of such crimes as to forbiu his lines to he read In: him. He entreats 
liirii, on many considerations, at a fitting time, to entreat x\ugubtus in 
liis behalf; hut he requests him only to do so, if he shall feel con- 
vinced that no injurious resiiHs will be the consequence. 

Na.so, the admirer of thy family from his earliest years, now 
banished to the shores on the left of the Euxine eea^ sends 
thee, Messalimis, this salutation, from among the savage Getee, 
which he Avas accustomed to give thee personally. Wretched 
am I, if, when thou readest my name, thy countenance is not 
the same as once it was, and if thou hesitatest to read the rest 
to the end. Read them through, and do not banish my 

3 Doubly true,"] — V er. 68. True, both as to his having gained a triumph, 
and as to the poet being alive to witness it. 
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words, as well as myself : it is allowed my verses to be in your 
City, i never conceived the thought that the brilliant stars 
could be touched by my hand, if Ossa could only bear Pelion. 
I have not, following the mad expedition of Eiiceladus, 
wielded arms against the Gods, the rulers of the earth. No 
Deities have been struck by any weapon of mine, as was done 
by the rash right hand of the son of Tydeus. My fault was 
a heavy one, but such as could ruin myself only ; and no 
greater heinoiisnoss has it attained. I can be called nothing 
else than imprudent and timid ; these are the two real cha- 
racteristics of my mind. I acknowledge, indeed, that, with 
justice, thou dost not lend an easy car to my entreaties, after 
the merited wrath of Cupsar. And such is thy affection to all 
who bear the name of liilus, that thou considerest thyself to 
be offended, when any one of them is offended. But even 
shouldst thou bear arms, and sliouldst thou threaten cruel 
wounds, still thou wilt not cause me to be in dread of tliee. 
The Trojan sliip received the Grecian Achuimenides;^ and the 
spear of the son of IVlias bore aid to the Mysian chief. 
Sometimes the violator of the temple flics for refuge tg the 
altar, and dreads not to implore the aid of the offtuided Deity. 
Some one, perhaps, ,may say that this is not safe ; I confess it ; 
but my bark is not sailing in smooth Avater. Let others seek 
safety. The most wretched Fate affords its security; for 
tliere is no fear of worse mishaps. The man that is hurried on 
by his destinies, wdiat but his destinies should he enjtreat? 
Often does the prickly tliorii produce the sweet rose ; he that 
is carried along by the foaming tide, extends his arms tow^ards 
the crag, and catches at the brambles and the hard rock; the 
bird that is in dread of the liawk, wdth trembling Avings dares 
to come, in its Aveariness, to the breast of man ; the hind that 
in its terror, is flying from the savage dogs, hesitates not to 
tost itself to the neighbouring house. &ant, I pray thee, 
most kind friend, access to my tears ; and shut not the obdu- 
rate door to my kind words. And, do thou kindly carry 
theac words of mine to the Deities of Rome, venerated by 
thee not less than the Thunderer of the Tarpeian. As my 

^ Aehamenidesr^^V&e, 25. He was one of the companions of Ulysses, 
who was left on shore, in Sicily, when Ulysses fled thence. Virgil and 
Ovid [Metamorphoses, Book xiv.] relate how Alneas discovered him there, 
and rescued him from the danger of ioilliDg into the hands of the Cyclop, 
Polyphemus. 
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ambassador, undertake to plead the cause of this my re- 
quest : altlioiigli, under my name, no cause is really good. 
Now, nearly entombed, now assuredly cold as death, with 
difficulty sliall I be saved by thee, if 1 am saved at all. On 
this occasion, the favour ‘which the esteem of the immortal 
Prince bestows upon thee, may make an effort in behalf of 
my ruined fortunes. On this occasion, that brilliancy of 
speech, ■ft^hich is peculiar to the members of thy family, with 
'which thou wast wont to aid the trembling accused, may be 
employed by thee. For in thee still lives the tongue of thy 
eloquent parent ; and that point of excellence has found its 
own heir. 

I intreat not. that tonyae to attempt to defend me ; the 
cause of a criminal tliat has made a confession cannot be de- 
fended. Yet coJLsider whether thou canst palliate my mis- 
deed under the name of error, or wdietlier it is better not to 
enter upon that point. The kind of wound is such, that as it 
admits of no cure, I consider it safer for it not to be handled. 

silent, thou tongue of mine ; not another word must be said. 

I could wish myself to cover these aslms of mine. Take care, 
thcrl, to speak in such a manner as if no mistake beguiled 
me, that I may enjoy that life ‘^^^hich he has granted me. 
And when he shall be calm, and shall have laid aside that 
countenance, which agitates by its influence® both the earth and 
the empire, entreat him not to allow' me to become an humble 
prey to the Getoe, and to grant me a quiet spot for my wretched 
exile. 

'^I'he time is propitious for thy entreaties ; he himself is 
prosperous, and sees, 0 Pome, thy resources prospering, wdiich 
he has created. His wdfo; in happiness, preserves her nuptial 
couch® loith ckasfUj/ : his son is extending the sway of Auso- 
iiia. Germanicus himself is exceeding his years in his spirit, 
and the natural vigour of Hrusus is not leas than his great- 

* Bi/ its intiuenoeJ] — Ver. 06. ‘ Sccum f literally, 'with' itself;' mean- 
ing that the earth enjoys repose, or is distracted with trouble, according as 
the countenance of Augustus is indicative of a corresponding state of 
things. 

^ Her nuptial coudh.'] — ^Vcr. 71. ' Pulvinaria.’ These were stuffed 

cushions, which were used on the couches on which the statues of the 
Deities reposed at the ' Lcctigtemia,’ which were celebrated in their re- 
spective temples. By the use of this term, a compliment is intended to be 
conveyed to the elevated position enjoyed by Livuu 
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ness of Bonl. In addition to this, his daughters-in-law, and his 
affectionate granddaughters, and the children of his grand- 
sons, and the other members of the house of Augustus, are 
flourishing. Add, too, that tlie Poeonians’ have just now af- 
forded a triumph, and that the arms of the mountainous 
Dalmatia have been reduced to tranyiillity. Illyria, too, 
throwing away her arms, has not disdained to bear the foot of 
Cajsar, impressed on her servile head. He himself, conspicuous 
in liis chariot, with a mild countenance, has had his temples 
wreathed with laurel, the produce of the virgin beloved by 
Phttibua. Him, as he went along, together with yourselves, 
his alfectionate offspring attended — an offspring worthy of 
their parent, and of the titles that have been given to them : 
an offspring like to the brothers, whom, as they occcupy the 
neighbouring temple, the God Julius beholds^ from his lofty 
shrine. Messalinus does not deny, that to thee, to whom all 
things ought to give place, the first rank in happiness be- 
longs. Whoever comes next after these, he enters into the 
contest of love for the Cmars ; thou, Messalinus, in this 
respect, shalt be the inferior of no mortal. Him dost thou 
venerate, by whose means, before the fitting age, the laurel, 
descrve(Uy decreed to thee who merited it, descended upon thy 
honoured locks. Happy were theg, to whom it was allowed 
to behold these triumphs, and to enjoy a sight of the lace 
of a Prince that is the equal of the Gods. But by me, in- 
stead of the face of Cmsar, the countrg of the Sauromatm 
must be beheld, a land devoid of peace, and water bound up in 
ice. But if thou hearest this, and if my voice reaches even 
so far ; let thy favour be kindly employed, for a change of the 
place of my exile. This does thy father ask, who was venerated by 
me from my earliest years, if indeed that eloquent shade still en- 
joys any perception. This, too, does thy brother ask ; although, 
perchance, he apprehends that thy care of saving me may be 

TherP€sonians.]~—\ct, 139. These were a people of Mysia, neigh- 
bouring to the Illyrians and Pannonians* In mentioning these, and Dal- ^ 
matj^t and Illyria, he alludes to the successes that Tiberius had lately 
gained in Illyria. 

® The God JuUua bcAoWs.j— Ver. 86. This either means that the 
statue of Julius Caesar was ))laced in a temple (perhaps that of Venus, 
which he had founded), looking down upon the temple of Castor and 
Pollux ; or it refers to his Equestrian statue, which was near the threshold 
of that temple. 
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to thy injury.' All thy family asks' this; and thou ■ thyself 
oanst not deny it, that I was in the number of thy friends; 
With tlie exception of my Art of Love, often wast thou the ap- 
prover of my talents, which I have since found that I employed 
to bad purpose. And to thy family, no cause for shame can 
my life afford, if only my last fault is excepted. May, then, 
the fortunes of thy family ever flourish, and may the Gods 
above, and the Caesars, have a care for thee ; supplicate the 
Divinity that is merciful, but that is deservedly offended with 
me. to remove me from the barbarism of this Scythian spot. 
’Tis difficult, I confess ; but courage seeks obstacles ; and so 
much the greater will be my gratitude for thy deserts. And 
yet neither any iEtnfcan Polyphemus in his vast cavern, nor 
any Antiphates,'** Avill be hearing thy words : but a parent, 
gentle and lenient, and ever ready to pardon ; one who often 
tliundcrs, without Imrling his fiery bolts : one who, when he 
has come to a sad decision, himself too becomes sad ; and to 
wlioiu it is almost a punishment to inflict punishment. Yet 
his cleinency has been overcome by my fault, and his anger 
has been forced to have recourse to his power. 

And, since I am removed from my native land by the distairoe 
of the whole earth, and I have not the liberty to throw myself at 
the feet of the Deities themselves ; do thou, as the priest, bear 
these requests of mine to the Gods above, whom tliou dost 
adore ; and to my words, add thy own entreaties as well. 
However, try these means only, if thou shalt be of opinion that 
they will not prove injurious. Pardon my timidity ; once ship- 
v/recked, 1 am in dread of the whole ocean. 


EPISTLE III.— TO MAXIMUS. 

Thk Poet extols the fidohry and constancy shown by Maximus towards 
hint in his adversity ; and he says, that he was not, like the multitude, 
led by motives of interest, but by those of honour and virtue. He en- 
treats him to persist in his attachment, and to give him idl the aid m 
his power. 

Maximus, thou, who by thy illustrious virtues, dost equal thy 
name, and dost not suffer the gifts of thy intellect to be 

** Antiphatea.'\ — ^Ver. 116. He was the king of the Liestrygonsi who 
were cannibals ; they are mentioned in the Odyssey, and hy Ovid m the* 
14th Book of the Metamorphoses. 
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-eclipsed by thy nobienees of birth ; honoured by me, even to 
the latest moment of my life, (for in what does this state differ 
from death ?) Thou dost a thing, in not turning tliy back 
upon thy friend in his affliction, than which there is nothing 
more uncommon in this thy age. It is a shocking thing, 
indeed, to be owned, but, if we must only confess the truth, 
the multitude esteems friendship according to interest. It is 
first, a care what is expedient, before what is honourable ; * and 
attachment both stands and falls with a man's fortunes. 
Among many thousands, thou wouldst not easily find one, to 
believe that virtue is its own reward. Its own comeliness, if 
there is no reward for a virtuous action, docs not intluencc them, 
and they are sorry to be honest for no recompense. There is 
nothing dear to them, but that which is for their advantage. 
Oo, nowy and deprive the greedy mind of the hope of profit, 
and not one wiD. be found, to practise virtae for nothing. 
But now-a-days every one loves his owm interest, and he reckons, 
on his anxious fingers, w'hat may turn out useful to himself. 
The once venerated name of Friendship is prostituted, and 
she sits like a harlot, to he ata price. The more, then, 

do I admire thee, that thou, as w ell, art not contaminated by the 
blemish of the universal vice, as though by a rushing toiTcnt. 
No one noxcy is beloved, but the many to whom Fortune is favour- 
able : soon as she thunders, she chases away all that are near. 

See my own case ; I was once suiTouiided w ith no few 
friends, while the favouring breeze swelled my sails ; soon 
as the raging billows were aroused by the boisterous wind, 

I Nvas left, in the midst of the waves, in a shattered bark : 
and while the rest w^re unwilling to appear even to have 
known me, barely two or three of you gave aid to me, thus 
prostrate. Of them, thou wast the chief ; and thou wast de- 
serving not to be the follow^er of otherSy but the originator ; 
not to seek an example, but to give one. Virtue and attachment, 
l^nd their aid to thee, deriving no profit from thy actions, ex- 
cept thefacty that thou hast not acted amiss. In thy judgment, 
virtue requires no reward, and is to be sought for her own 
‘sake, unaccompanied by external benefits. Thou thinkest it 
a disgrace for a friend to be repulsed, because he is in misery; 
and for him to cease to belong to thee, because be is unfortu- 
nate. It is more merciful* to place tlie hands under the wea- 
oed chin of the swimmer, than to overwhelm his head m the 
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flowing waters. See, what the grandteon of ^acus*’ did fop 
liis friend, after his death; and consider, that this life of mine 
is ns bad as death. 

Theseus accompanied ^Pirithous to the St}^gian waves. In 
■what degree does my fate differ from the Stygian streams ! 
TJie youth from Phocis attended Orestes in his madness; 
my error, also, has no little amount of insanity. Do thou, too, 
accept these praises of the illustrious heroes ; and, ns thou 
art wont to do, give thy aid, so far as thou canst, to me ihvs 
ruined. If I know tlice aright ; if thou art now also what 
formerly thou w^aet wont to be, and if tliy spirit has not failed 
thee ; the more fiercely Fortune rages, the more strongly dost 
thou resist ; and, as befits thee, thou takest care, that she sliall 
not overcome thee. An enemy that fights well, csiuses thee, 
too, to fight ■well ; so that the same cause works both for my 
advantage and my disadvantage. In truth, inestimable youth, 
tliou tliiiikest it not worthy of thee, to become the attendant 
on Fortune^ the* Goddess that stands upon the wheel. Thou 
art steadfast, and inasmuch as they are not such as tliou 
couldst wish, thou guidcst the sails, sueli as they are, of ray 
shattered bark. And so gi’cally have its ruins been shaken, as 
to have been deemed on the point of falling; hut they still stand, 
supported by thy shoulders. At first indeed, thy wrath was 
just, and not any lighter than his, who w as deservedly ofiended 
with me ; and thou wast wont to sw^car that the same grief 
which affected the lieart of the great Csesar, forth'with 
thine own. Buty when the cause of my downfall was heard 
of by thee, thou art reported to have grieved much at my 
faults. Then, for the first time, did thy letters liegin to con- 
sole me ; and to afford a hope that the offended God could be 
propitiated. Then, the constancy of thy continued friendship, 
which commenced with me before thy birth, “ moved thee in 
my favmr ; both bceaiis -, whereas thou didst become so to 
others, to me thou wast bom a friend ; and because, in the 
cradle, I gave thee the first kisses. And, w'hereas, thy family 
was ever revered by me, from my tendercst years, now' in my 

10 The grandeon of JEacusJ] — Ver. 41. Achilles; who avenged tlie 
death of his friend Patroclus, by resuming the arms which he had laid 
aside, and slaying Hector. 

Before thy birth^l — Ver. 70. He alludes to lus former intimacy was 
the father of Maximus. 
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old age, I am compel!^ to become a burden to thee. * ’Twas 
thy father, the emhoditi^t of Ka eloquence in the Latian lan- 
guage, that was not less, in degree, than the nobleness of his 
birth, that first urged me to dare to trust my verses to Fame ; 
he was the guide of my genius. I assert, too, that thy brother 
cannot recollect at what time he first enjoyed my friendship. 
But, thee, before a,ll, did I so embrace, that , thou, alone, 
mightst be my comfort in any calamity. The extreme shores 
of Italy'- saw me together with tliee, and received the tears 
that fell down my sorrowing cheeks ; at the time, when, as 
thou didst enquire whether the news was true, which an evil 
report of my error had circulated, I was hesitating, in doubt 
whether to confess, in doubt whether to deny, while alarm 
showed the marks of fear ; and, just like the snow, which the 
watery South wind melts, the starting tear was trickling down 
my affrighted cheeks. Calling these things, then, to memory ; 
and because thou seecst that the charges against me can be 
veiled under the forgiveness of a first error ; thou regardcst 
thy former friend amid the wreck of his fortunes ; and thou 
soothest my wounds with thy consolations. In return for 
this, if I might be allowed to form a wish, I would pray a 
thousand blessings for thee, so well deserving of them. 

But, if wishes entertained by thee, are alone granted ine, then 
I will pray that Csesar and thy mother too, may live long in 
health. This is the request, that I remember thou wast w^ont first 
to make of the Gods, when thou didst sacrifice upon the altars, 
rich with frankincense. 


EPISTLE IV.— TO ATTICUS. 

He calls to recollection his ancient friendship with Atlicus, and the jdea* 
sant hours they had spent together ; he tells him that he is persuaded 
of the continuance of his attiichmcnt, although he is far distant, and 
entreafs him to continue his friendship towards him. 

Eecetve the converse of Naso from the freezing Danube, 
Atticus, in my estimation one not to be doubted. And dost 
Ihou still bear in memory thy unhappy friend ? or is weak- 
ened affection deserting its post? The Gods are. not so far 

Extreme shores of Ver. 84. He alludes very probably to 

Brundisium, to which place Maximus bad pcirhaps accompanied him when 
embarking for his place of banishment. 

BD 2 
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hostile to me that I could believe it, .or suppose it possible 
that thou dost not now remember me. hefore my eyes thy 
form stands, and is ever there ; and mentally, I seem to be- 
hold thy features. I call to recollection many an hour of 
seriousness that has been spent by me together with thee ; 
and no few occasions that have been devoted to pleasing 
si^ortiveness. Often did the hours seem too short-lived for 
our prolonged conversation ; often was the day shorter than 
was my discourse. Often did my verses, but just composed, 
come to thy ears, and my new-born Muse was submitted to 
thy judgment. What thou wast wont to praise, I used to 
think would please the public ; that was the delightful rewiird 
of my recent labours. And as my book was corrected by the 
criticism of my friend, many a time was an erasure made at 
thy suggestion. 

Together did the market-places beliold us, and every por- 
tico,. the streets, and the curving theatres, our scats being 
next to each other. In fact, dearest friendy as great was the 
afToclion between us, as between the grandson of iEacus and 
the grandson of Actor. I could not believe, even shouldst 
thou drink the cup of Lethe, that banishes care, that these 
tilings could fade from thy memory. Sooner shall the long 
da)s arrive under the Constellation of midwinter, and the 
nights of the shimmer solstice shall be more tardy than those 
of winter ; Babylon shall experience no heat, Pontus no cold, 
and the marigold sliall surpass the roses of Psestiun in fra- 
grance ; than forgetfulness of my fortunes shall overtake thae. 
Not to that extent is no part of my destiny happy. But be 
it thy care that this confidence be not pronounced unfounded, 
and called a silly credulity ; defend, too, thy old friend with 
firm constancy, so far as thou canst, and so far as I shall be 
no burden to thee, 

EPISTLE V.— TO SALANUS. 

He acknowledges his gratitude to Salanus, in return for the sorrow he 
manifested on his banishment, although' the7 were net intimately ac- 
quainted; and returns him thanks for the praises he had bestowed on 
his verses. He requests him, if bis book on the Triumph of Tiberius 
should come under his notice^ to fa\our it with his protection ; and 
concludes, by enlarging upon the natural ties that exist between persons 
devoted to the different branches of literature. 

I Naso, have here sent to my friend Salanus my words formed 
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into unequal numbers, prefacing them with my salutation. I 
desire it may obtain its fulfilment ; and that it may realize ite 
good omen by facts, I pray'that this may be read by thee, my 
friend, in good health. Thy sincerity, a thing aJmost extinct 
in these days, requires me to form such wishes. For, although 
I was known to thee by but a slight acquaintanceship, thou 
art said to have lamented over my banishment ; and when 
thou didst read my verses, sent, from the far distant Pontus, 
thy kindness defended them, sudi as they were. Thou, too, 
didst wish tliat the ' wrath of the favoured Ctesar against me, 
would be but short-lived ; and, did he know it, he liimself 
would allow of such a wish. Of thy own natural excellence, 
hast thou conceived wishes so kind ; and not the less pleasing 
are they to me, on that account. 

And ’tis worthy of belief, most learned one, that thou art 
the more moved by my jnisfortunes, tlirough the nature of 
this place. In tlic whole w'orld (believe me) thou couldst 
scarcely find a spot Avhich, less than this, enjoys Peace, the 
gift of Augustus. Ihit here thou rcadcst verses composed 
amid direful battles, and, as thou rcadcst, thou approvest of 
them ^ith favouring lips. Thou praisest, too, my genius, 
which flows with but an humble stream, and of a brook thou 
makest great rivers. This approval is, indeed, pleasing to my 
spirit ; although thou cans! hardly suppose that the wretched 
can be productive of pleasure for themselves. But as long as 
I attempt verses upon humble subjects, my ability is equal to 
my scanty matter. Lately, when the fame of the great tri- 
umph reached here, I dared to commence upon a work of so 
great importance. The magnitude and the splendour of the 
subject overwhelmed me, wlxilc thus daring ; and I was unable 
to endure the burden of my enterprize. There, will be found 
duteous attention on mij part, for thee to praise; all the rest 
is deficient, being weakened by the subject-matter. And if, 
perchance, my book has come to thy ears, I request that it 
may experience thy protection. Let regard for me be added as 
some small obligation by thee, who would have done this, 
evon if I myself had not entreated thee. It is not I that de-* 
serve the praise, but 'tis tliy heart, more unspotted than milk, 
and than the untrodden snow. Thou admirest others, when 
thou thyself art the object of admiration 5 neither thy leani- 
ng nor thy eloquence can he concealed. The Ftince of the 
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youtlis,'’ to whom Germany g^ves a name, is wont to have tiiee, 
as a companion in his studies. Thou, his companion of old« 
thou, united to him from his earliest years, delightest ’him by 
thy genius, that equals thy virtues. As thou declaimest, the 
inspiration immediately rises in him : and he has thee to elicit 
his words by thy own. When thou hast ceased, and the 
lips of men are at rest, and when thus shut they have no 
long time been silent ; the youth arises that is worthy of the 
surname of liilus, just as the light-bearing star: arises from 
out of the Eastern wave. And while he silently stands, his 
carriage and his aspect are those of a man of eloquence, and 
his becoming dress creates the expectation of a graceful de- 
livery. Then, when delay is put an end to, and his heavenly 
mouth is opened, you could swear that in this manner the 
Gods above arc wont to speak ; and you would say, This is 
eloquence befitting a Prince, so much nobleness is there in 
his language.’’ Although' thou art thus pleasing to him, and 
touehest the stars with thy head, thou still thinkest that the 
writings of the exiled Poet are worthy to be had. In truth, 
there is a certain alliance between kindred .spirits, and each 
one cherishes the ties of his own pursuit. The rustic loves 
the husbandman j the soldier him that wages the cruel war ; the 
helmsman the pilot of the veering ship. Thou too, lover of 
study, art influenced with a love for the Pierian maids, and, 
thou dost, 0 man of genius, feel sympathy for my genius. Our 
occupations are different ; but they arise from the same source, 
and each of us is the cultivator of a liberal art. For the 
thyrsus'^ has been wielded by thee, the laurel by me ; but en- 
thusiasm ought to belong to us both. And as thy eloquence 
gives vigour to my numbers; so from us poets comes the 
requisite polish for thy language. 

With reason, then, dost thou think that verses are on the 
confines of thy pursuits, and tliat the ties of communion in 
study ought to be defended. In return for this, I pray that he, 
with whose acquaintanceship thou art honoured, may remain 

^ Prince qf the youths. '] — ^Ver. 41. Germanicus. 

w The thyrsus.’] — Ver. 67. This was a staff surrounded with leaves 
of the vine and the ivy, which the Bacchanals waved when performing the 
rites of Bacchus. It was deemed the emblem of eloquence ; the laurel was 
the characteristic of poetic excellence* 
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thy friend to the last moments of thy life ; and that he may 
succeed to guide the reins of the world, that belong to thee, 
duffusius: a thing which the prayers of the public also entreat. 


EPISTLE VL— TO GR^ECINUS. 

lie entreats Graiciniis not to censure his fault, which he has, already ad- 
mitted, since what has been done cannot be undone. He entreats him, 
ratlicr to aid him in his misfortunes, than to persist in condemnation 
of him; at tlic same time, he acknowledges, with gratitude, the kind 
6\'nipathy that he has manifested towards him. 

The sorrowing Naso, who formerly was wont, personally with 
his voice, do so, salutes Grcccinus from the Euxinc waves. 
This is the voice of the exile. This letter finds me a tongue, 
and were I not allowed to write, I should be dumb. Thou 
blamest, as tliou oughtst, the offence of thy foolish companion; 
and thou tcachest me to endure woes iiifeiior to my deserts. 
Tlioii uttercst a rebuke against my fault, true indeed^ but tardy. 
Cease harsh expressions, to a criminal who has made his con- 
fession. ISo long as I was able to pass by Ceraunia''' with a 
steady sail, I was to be advised liow to avoid the dangei'ous 
rocks. Of what use is it to me now, when my shipwreck h’as 
liappcncd, to learn what course my bark ought to steer? 
Rather extend thy arms, to be grasped by the weary swimmer, 
and tliink^ it no trouble to place thy hands under my chin. 
And so thou dost, and so, I pray, continue to do. May 
thy mother and thy wife, may thy brother and all thy family 
be prospering. And — what thou art wont to pray in thy spirit, 
and ever with thy voice — mayst thou, in all thy actions, meet 
with the approval of the Cicsars. ^^^vould be a disgrace for 
tliee to have given no aid, in any degi’ce, to thy old friend, in 
his afllictcd circumstances. ’Tis a disgrace to turn back 
again, and not to stand witli a firm attitude ’tis a disgrace 
to desert the sliip in distress ; ’tis a disgrace to follow chance, 
and to yield to fortune, and to deny that a person is one’s 

15 CCT*a«nia.'J— Ver. 9. These, W'hich are also sometimes called Acro- 
ccraunia, were high rocks, which formed a very dangerous promontory of 
Epirus 

With a Jirm aiiitfide.'j—VcT. 21. * Passu,' literally, < step but, < to 
stand with firm step,' in our language, would be amenable to the charge 
of being paradoxical* 
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friendj unless he is prosperous. Not so lived the sons o£ 
Strophius and of Agamemnon ; such were not the ties of the 
feoii of iEgeus and Pirithoiis. These a past age has admired3 
and n succeeding age will admire ; in their applause, whole 
theatres rc-ccho. 

Thou too, art worthy, having served thy friend in his ad- 
versity, to reckon thy name among heroes so great Thou art 
worthy o/ if : and since tliou deservest praise for thy attach- 
ment, my gratitude for thy affection shall not prove dumb. Be- 
lieve me (if my verses shall not perish), thou slialt be often on 
the lips of posterity. Only do, Groeciniis, remain constant to me, 
this ruined ; and let that warmth of feeling endure for many a 
day. Although thou dost, grant this, still do I use my oaiV^in 
the breeze. There is no harm in giving spur to a horse even at 
' full speed. 


EPISTLE VII.— TO ATTICUS. 

After saluting liis friend, he inquires whar he is doing, and whether he 
retains his former alfoction for him ; he complains of his sad fortune, 
and laments his innumerable woes. He says, that amid so many enls, 
hope is his only consolation ; and entreats "him to adhere to his’deter- 
mination, not to abandon lus friend. 

Tjtis letter of mine, Atticus, sent from amid the half-subdued 
Geluj, first bids thee to be saluted ; next follows the jfleasure 
of hearing what tliou art doing; and if, whatever thou art 
doing, thou still hast regard for me. I doubt not but thou 
; but the very dread of evils often compels me to enter- 
tain unnecessary^ fears. Pardon me, I pray, and forgive my 
excess of apprehension : the shipwrecked" man dreads the 
waves, even wiicn calm. The fish that has once been hurt by 
the lurking hook,^ thinks that the barbed brass is concealed in 
every morsel ; oft does the lamb fly from the dog^ seen afar> 
and believes it to be the wolf, and unknowingly, shuns its 
own protector ; the wounded limb dliudders at even a gentle 
touch ; and the unsubstantial shadow strikes alarm in the ap- 
prehensive. So I, pierced with the cruel darts of Fortune, con- 

Vise my oars.'} — Ver. 37. His meaning is, that although his friend 
Oraecinus entertains the kindest feelings, and proffers his assistance to the 
best of his ability, his request that he will continue to do so ought to do 
him no more injury than if he were to use his oars when a favouxaUe 
breeze was blowing. 
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ccive in my breast nothing but sadness. Now I feel assured 
that my destiny, preserving tlie course it had commenced, will 
always pursue the paths to which it has accustomed itself, / 
think that the Gods keep watch, that nothing may turn out to 
my advantage ; and I hardly think that Fortune can be de- 
ceived ; she has a determination to min me, and she who was 
once wont to be fickle, is now constant and w'cll-assurcd in her 
hostility. Believe me, if I am known to thee to be of truth- 
ful speech, no deceit can there be in my misfortunes. Sooner 
unit thou reckon the ears of the Cinypliian*® standing corn, 
and with how many sprigs of thyme the lofty Ilybla is bloom- 
ing ; sooner wilt thou ascertain for certain, how many birds are 
soaring in the air on the wing, and how many fishes arc swim- 
ming in the sea, than the amount of my troubles can be reck- 
oned, which I have endured by land and by sea. There is na 
nation, in all the world, more savage than the Gctm, and yet 
even these have lamented over my calamities. Did I attempt 
to enumerate them to thee, in exact lines, Hwould be a long 
Iliad on my destinies. I fear not, then, because I suppose thee 
to give grounds for fear, whose love has afforded me a thou- 
sand pledges ; but, beetauso every one in misery is hut a timid 
creature, and because for a long time the door has been shut 
against my happiness. Sorrow has now become a habit with 
me ; as rocks are hollowed out by the constant contact of 
the faBiiig water, so am I wounded by the lasting blovrs of 
Fortune; and scarcely can a fresh wound find on me any 
spot unharmed. Not more is the plough consumed by con- 
tinual use ; not more has the Appian way been worn by the 
curving wheels, than my heart has been overpowered by its 
series of ills ; and nothing have I found to give me relief. 

Glory has been attained by many through the liberal arts; I 
myself have been undone by my own endow'ments. My former 
life is without fault, and has been spent without a blemish ; yet 
that gave me no md in my distress. Many a time is a serious fault 
pardoned at the entreaties of one’s friends ; in my behalf all 
inllueuce was dumb. In adverse circumstances, to be present 

of use to others ; this tremendous storm has overwhelmed 

® CinyphianJ\ — 25. This epithet signifies ‘ Libyan aS the Cinyps 
was a river of that region, running through a tract of country which was 
extremely prolific in com. Libya was frequently styled * the granary of 
Rmne. 
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this head of mine in my absence. Who has not dreaded even 
the silent wrath of Csesar ? Harsh expressions have formed 
an addition to my punishment. Banishment is sometimes made 
more tolerable by its season; I, cast upon the ocean, have been 
exposed to Arcturus, and the threats of the Pleiades. Ships are 
wont often to experience a calm winter ; to the bark of the 
Ithacjin the waves were not more boisterous. Tlie fiiithful at- 
tachment of one’s companions would have been able to alleviate 
evils of such magnitude ; a perfidious set were enriched by my 
spoils. The place makes exile more endurable ; no land, more 
repulsive than this, lies extended beneath the two poles. ’Tis 
something to be near the confines of one’s country; a most 
remote region, the end of the earth, confines me. Thy laurels, 
/oo, Caesar, ensure peace to the exiled ; the Pontic land lies 
exposed to the neighbouring foe. ^Tis pleasant to pass one’s 
time ill the cultivation of the land ; tlic barbarian enemy allows 
not the ground to be turned up. Both the body, and the spirit 
ai'c refreshed by a temperate climate ; the Sarmatiau shores 
are frozen with everlasting cold. In pure Avater there is a 
comfort that is begrudged to none ; here^ the water of the 
marsli is drunk, mixed with tlic brine of the sea. 

1 am deficient in all comforts; and yet my spirit subdues 
everything ; for ’tis that which makes even niy body to exert 
its strength. To sustain one’s burden, yoii must strive Avith 
the head fully erect ; but, should you suffer the muscles to bend, 
itVill fall. Hope too, that the wrath of the Prince may be 
moderated in length of time, prevents me from desiring not to 
live, and from utterly perishing. And no little consolation do 
you afford me, ye few fr:ntfis^ wdiose attachment has been proved 
throughout my misfortunes. Persist in thy resolves, I pray, 
and abandon not my bark on the ocean ; and preserve both 
thy regard for me, and for the opinion that thou hast formed. 

EPISTLE VIII,— TO MAXIMUS COTTA. 

He thanks Cotta for having sent him the likenesses of Augustus, Cresar, 
livfa, and Tiberius; and says, that os he is foi hidden to behold the 
originals, he will pay his adoration to their reseiiiMahces. lie then ex- 
’ presses his hope that they will grant him a more endurable place for 
nis banishment ; and that they will not suffer their likenesses to remain 
in a place Which must be displeasing to them. ^ 

Tee one Coesar with the otjier, Gods whose likenesses thou 
didst lately send have airivod safe, Miucimus Cotta ; and. 
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that thy present may embrace the number that it oughts Livia 
is there, added to heiL Cmsars.- Happy is the silver, and more 
blest than any gold, which, when in its rough state it had its 
value, will now be as a Divinity to me. By presenting me with 
' riches, tlioii couldst not have given me greater wealth, than 
t?i€se three Divinities, that have been set before my face. ’Tis 
something to behold the Gods, and to think that they are pre- 
sent, and to be able to converse as though with the real Divi- 
nity, How great a gift, ye Gods ! The remotest region does 
not confine me nows and once again, as formerly, 1 live in 
safety in the midst of the City. I see the features of Coisar, as 
I formerly used to sec them ; scarcely did I hope for the ful- 
filment of that prayer ; and, as once I did, so now I salute the 
heavenly Divinity. Thou hast nothing preferable, I think, that 
thou couldst ofler me on my return. What is wanting to ray eyes, 
but the Palace alone ? a place which, if Caesar is aw^ay, becomes 
'worthless. When I look upon him, I seem to be beholding 
Kome; for in himself \\^ bears the majestic features of his country. 

Am I deceived j or are the features frowning upon me in 
tlie likeness, and has the stern figure a certain threatening 
aspect? Pardon me, thou hero, by thy virtues elevated 
above the immense world, and draw in the avenging reins of 
thy retribution. Pardon me, I pray, thou everlasting glory of 
our age; whom his own watchfulness makes to be the ruler of 
the world. By the name of thy country, which is dearer to 
thee than thyself ; by the Gods, who arc never deaf to thy 
prayers ; by the partner of thy bed, who alone lias been found 
wortliy of thee, and to "whom thy majesty of character has not " 
proved a source of anxiousness by thy son, ’like to thee in 
the resemblance of his virtues, and who, by his morals, can be 
recognized as belonging to thee; and by thy grandsons, 
worthy both of their grandsirc, and of their father, and who, by 
rapid strides, are realizing thy wishes ; do, but in a very small 
degree, alle\iate my punishment and moderate it ; and grant 
me a place afar from the Scythian foe. And, (if so it may be), 
‘*tliou, Cmsar, that art next after Caesar Augustus ! be thy Divi- - 

w ^ source of anxiousness,] — ^Vcv. 30. The meaning of this phrase is 
somewhat obscure; but he seems to imply that 'Livia was naturally so 
graceful, and so welfprepared to adapt herself to circumstances, that she 
did not ifeel hen^ overpowered by tho elevated position to which she bad 
b^en raised. 
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nity not hostile to these my entreaties. May, ere long, savage 
Germany be borne, with timorous features, before thy trium- 
phant horses. May thy father live to the years of the Pylian 
Nestor, thy mother to those of the Cumsean Sibyl, and long 
mayst thou remain a son. And thou, fitting wife for a husband 
so mighty, listen with no obdurate ears to the entreaties of me, 
a suppliant. Then may thy husband be ever prosperous; then, 
with thy children, may thy grandsons, and together witli thy 
daughters-in-law, the children which those daughters-in-lawhave 
borne, be prosperous. Then may Dnisus, whom cruel Germany 
snatched from thee, be the onlyportiou of Ihy progeny to perish; 
then, may thy son, clad in purple, press on his snow-white steeds, 
in his warfare the avenger of liis brother’s death. Accede, ye 
most merciful Divinities, to these my timorous prayers ; mayit be 
of some advantage to me, to have the Gods in my presence. On 
the approach of C«Tsar, the gladiator quits the entire arena, and 
his countenance aifords no slight aid. Let it be of some benefit 
to me as well, that, so far as I can, I behold your features; since 
one house has beei\ visited by three Divinities. Blessed are they 
who behold, not the resemblance, but the originals ; and w'ho, 
face to face, see the real persons of the Gods. And since un- 
kind fate has denied mo this, I worship with my prayers what 
art has granted 7ne, the resemblance of them, ’Tis thus that 
men are acquainted with the Gods whom the lofty skies con- 
ceal; and ill place of Jove, the form of Jove is venerated. 
Tjastly, have ye a care that your likenesses, which are, and 
which ever shall be, in my possession, be not in a place displeas- 
ing to you. For my heiul shall sooner part from my neck, and 
sooner will I billow my eyes to leave my gouged cheeks, than 
I will part with you torn from me, yc Gods of the common- 
wealth. You shall be my harbour, and the altar of my exile. 
You will I embrace, if I am surrounded with the Getic arms ; 
you will I follow as my eagles, you as my standards. 

EitluT I deceive myself and am deluded by my excessive 
longing, or a hope does suggest itselt^ of a more desurable place 
of banishment ; for less and less stern are the features in the 
likeness, and the countenance appears to assent to my requests. 
May the presages of my anxious mind he truthful, I )pray ; 
and, just though it he, may the wrath of the Divinity become 
moderated. 
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EPISTLE IX.— TO KING COTYS. 

He writes to Cotys, th6 King of Thrace ; and, after extolling the nobility 
of his descent, he tells him that it is the duty of Gods and of Monarcha 
to succour the distressed ; and that, as Cotys himself is a poet, he has 
a double claim on him. He entreats him to show liim kindness and hos- 
pitality in the miser}’ attendant upon his exile. 

CoTTS, offspring of kings, the origin of whose noble race ex- 
tends even to the name of Eumolpus if garriilons report lias 
now reached thy cars, that I am lying prostrate in a part of 
the earth that is neighbouring to thee ; listen, most mcrcifid 
of youths, to the voice of a suppliant ; and give that aid which 
thou canst to me, an exile (for such thou canst do). Fortune has 
delivered me to thee ; this is a thing on wJiich I shall make 
no complaint ; in this thing alone, she has proved not hostile 
to me. Receive my wrecked ship on no iulios])i table shore, 
that the weaves may not prove safer io me than tJie land. 

*Tis a regal thing (believe me) to assist the distressed ; and it 
befits so great a man as thou thyself art. This becomes thy 
fortune, which, glorious though it be, can hardly prove itself 
equal to thy greatness of soul. Pow er is never beheld under 
circumstances more favourable, than as oft as it docs not allow 
entreaties to be in vain. Tliis the splendour of thy family re- 
quires ; tliis is the task of a nobleness derived from the Gods 
above. Tliis course, Eumolpus, the most illustrious founder of 
thy family, and Ericthonius,^^ who was before Eumolpus, recom- 
mend to thee. This thou hast in common with the Deity ; that 
both of you, when entreated, are w’ont to give aid to those 
who supplicate yon. For what reason would there be for us 
to worship the Deities with the usual rites, if you deny that 
the Gods are inclined to assist us? ,lf Jupiter wdll turn a 

20 Eumolpus.'] — Ver. 2. He was a son of Neptune and Chione, and 
reigned over the kingdom of Thrace. Aiding the Elcuslnians against the 
Athenians, he was slmn by Erectheus, as w'C learn from Apollodorus. The 
king Cotys, to whom this epistle is addressed, is, by some, supposed to 
have' been the same person that is mentioned by Suetonius, under the name 
^ Cotiso. 

21 Erkthonius.] — Ver. 20. He was one of the early kings of Athens, 
and succeeded Amphictyon, whom he expelled. lie was ftibled to have 
had the tail of a dragon for his lower extremities, and to have enjoyed fbe 
favour and patronage of Minerva. He was the ancestor of Chione, the 
mother of Eumolpus. 
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deaf ear to him that entreats, why should the stricken victim 
fall before the temple of Jupiter ? If the sea will give me no 
rest on my voyage, why should I offer the useless frankin- 
cense to Neptune ? Why should Ceres receive the entrails of 
a pregnant sow, if she denies the unavailing prayer of the 
toiling husbandman ? No he-goat will, as a victim, present 
his throat to the long-haired Bacchus, if no new wine flowa 
under the pressure of tlie foot. I pray that Caesar will guide 
the reins of empire, because so well does he consult the ad- 
vantage of his country. ’Tis interest, then, that renders both 
men and Gods illustrious ; each 0 / tis esteeming his own 
especial benefactor. And do thou, 0 Cotys, offspring worthy 
of thy parent, give some assistance to one who lies piwstrate 
within thy camp. ^Tis a becoming pleasure for one man to 
save another ; and by no act is favour more readily sought. 
Who does not execrate Antiphates the Lmstrygon ? Or wlio 
disapproves of the manners of the munificent Alcinoiis He 
of Cassandria*^ is not thy father, or one of the race of Pherae ; 
or he who roasted the inventor in his own contrivance ; but 
one, as valiant in battle, and as unused to be subdued in arms, 
as he is averse to bloodshed, when peace is concluded. 

Besides, to have thoroughly studied the liberal arts, softens 
the manners, and suffers them not to be brutal. And no king 
has been better prepared by them than thou, or has given more 
time to the pursuits of peace. Thy verses testify this ; if thou 
wast to conceal thy name, I should not say that a young man 
of Thrace had composed them. That Orpheus might not be 
the only poet of tliis region, the Bistonian land is rendered 
proud by thy genius. Aiid. as thou hast the courage, when 
circumstances demand it, to take up arms, and to etain thy 
hands with the blood of ihe enemy ; and as thou art skilled 
at hurling the javelin with thy extended arm, and at guiding 

^ ilfolnoMs.]— Ver. 42. He was a king of the Phoeaciaiis, who most 
hospitably enteilained Ulysses when he was shipwrecked on Jliis coasts. 

He, of Cawandna.]— Ver. 43. This is supijosed to refer to Apollo, 
dorus, a bloodthirsty tyrant of Cassandria, in Macedonia, who, in revenge 
for liis cruelties, was first fiayed alive, then thrown into a boiling caid- 
dtOBf and while still living, entombed. His character, as remarkable for 
cruelty, is often referred to by the classical writers. 

^ Race of PherceJ] — Ver. 43. Alexander, the tyrant of Phewe, in Thes*, 
saly, was also noted for his cruelties, and was slain by his wife Thebe, with 
the assistance of her brothers. 
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the neck of the swift steed ; so, when due time has been de- 
voted to tbe pursuits of thy country, and wlien the task of 
valour is at rest from off thy shoulders, peculiarly its own ; 
in order tliai thy hours of retirement may not waste away 
in sluggish sleep, thou seckest the bright stars by tlic 
path of the Pierian maids. Tliis thing, too, creates some tie 
betAveen thee and me : we are both of us worshippers at the 
same rites. To a poet, do 1, a poet, extend my aims in sup- 
plication, that thy land may prove hospitable to my exile. 
I have not come to tlie Pontic shores as one guilty of murder, 
nor have any fell poisons been mixed by my hand ; and no 
seal of mine has been convicted of impressing a forged mark 
on strings within Avhicli any documents are enclosed.^ Nor 
hfive I done any thing, which I am forbidden by the laws to 
do ; and yet, a graver ffiult than all these must be confessed 
by me. 

But, lost thou shonldst ask what it is, 1 have written a silly 
%eorh' on ihe Art of J^ove, 'Tis that, which forbids my liands 
to be guiltless. But ask not on what other subject 1 have 
erred ; and let my fault bo concealed under my Art of Love 
alone. Whatever it is, I have been sensible of the modera- 
tion of the anger of the avenger, who has deprived me of 
nothing but the land of my birth. Since I am deprived of 
tliat, let thy vicinity now cause me to be in safety in this 
hated place. 


Docuuients are enclosed.^ — Vor. C9. * Subjecta labella;' literally, *a 
tablet being j[)lace«l underneath.’ The ‘ tabiilaj,’ or ‘ tabellaj/ were thin 
pieces of woo<I, often of an obk)ng shape, rovercTl over willi wax, on which 
an impressioji was traced witli the iron ‘stilus ’ These tablets were also 
made of ivory, but more frequently of citron-wood, beech, or fir. The in- 
aide only of the tablet Avas covered with wax, the outer part consisting 
solely of wood. The leaves were fastened with wires at the back, and 
0 ])ened and shut, like.in the books of tlie picsent day. There was a raised 
margin to each leaf of the tablet (similar to our school slates), to prevent the 
wax of the one from rubbing against the other. From two to live, six, or 
even more of these leaves, were joined together. Two being so joined, 
were called * dipt ueba,’ tljree, ‘ triptyclia,’ and so on. Those tablets tvhich 
contained legal documents, snoh as wills, had the outer edges ])ierced 
with' holes, tlirough whith k triple thread, or string, ‘ linum,’ was jiassed, 
on which a seal was then placed, to guard against forger}', and, without 
which, the document was not considered to be legally executed. To this 
custom the poet here refers, in sayiiig that the crime of forgery cannot be 
imputed to liim, as the cause of 1^ banishment. * 
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EPISTLE X:~TO MACER. 

Writing to the poet Macer, he sets forth many reasons why he should 
remember him and their former terms of intimacy ; and he says, that if 
he recals the many happy hours they once spent together, he will 
seem to be ever i)re8ent before liis eyes. lie concludes by entreating 
him never to forget him at any future time. 

Dost thou know, Macer, from the impression of the seal 
affixed, that it is Naso who writes to thee these words ? And if 
the seal ring is not the discoverer of the writer, are these letters, 
written with my owm hand, recognized by thee ? or does length 
of time deprive thee of the recollection of them, and do thy 
eyes fail to recall to memory the ancient characters ? Although 
thou mayst have forgotten both my seal and my handwriting, 
I only hope that love of me has not forstikcu thee. This thou 
owest both to the intimacy of a length of years, and to the 
facty that my wife is no stranger to thee, and to thy pursuits 
which thou hast followed wdth more prudence than 1 liave, and 
hast not been guilty of any Art of Love, as became thee. Thou 
singest ^vhatever was left undone by the immortal Homer; that 
tlie Trojan wars may not be without a finishing haud.®^* 

Naso, a proficient of little prudence, while he is pro- 
ducing the Art of Love, receives a sad rew^ard for hi& learning. 
Yet with poets there are common tics among themselves, ad- 
thougli we each of us pursue our separate path. Of these, 
though I am far away, I suspect that thou art not forgetful, 
and that thou hast a desire to alleviate my calamities. Under 
thy guidance, I beheld the magnificent cities of Asia ; under 
thy guidance, Trinacria was viewed by my eyes. We beheld 
the heavens glowing with the flames oi’^Etna, "which the Giant, 
placed beneath the mountain, belches from his mouth ; and the 
lakes of Henna, and the fetid pools of Palicus,^^ and the spot 
where Anapus joins Cyane with its waters ; aud, nbt far thence, 
the Nymph, who, as she flies from the river of Elis, runs, 

A finishing hand,"] — Vcr. 14. Homer concludes the Iliad, after the 
death of Hector. ' Macer had commenced bis poem at that period, bringing 
it down to the taking of Troy. 

^ Fetid pools of PaUcus,‘\ — ^Vcr. 25. There were two brothers, named 
tlie Palici, said by some writers to have been the sons of Jupiter ; but, 
according to I-Icsychius, the name of then: father was Adranus. From 
them, two sulphureous lakes of Sicily received the name of Palicus. 
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uuaer cover, even beneath the waves of the sea. Here, a large 
portion of the passing year was spent by me. Alas ! how 
unlike is that region to the Getic land / And, how small a 
part in this, of the things which we saw together, as thou didst 
render the journey delightful to me; whether we were plough- 
ing the azure waves, in the painted ship, or whether the two- 
wheeled chaise-** bore us, with its active wheels. Often did our 
journey appear short, by our interchange of conversation; and, 
shouldst thou number them, our words were more numerous 
than our steps. Often was the daytime too short for our dis- 
course ; and, while talking, the long hours of the summer day 
proved too short. ’Tis something, together, to have dreaded 
the dangers of the sea, and to have ottered our united prayers 
to the Gods of the ocean ; to have, at one time, transacted 
business together, and to be able to recall to memory, at 
another time, the sallies of wit that followed it, and of which 
W'c need not be ashamed. If these things recur to thee, 
though I am far away, at all hours shall I be before thy eyes, 
as though that moment se(‘n. 

I myself, indeed, though I am under the sky of the ex- 
tremity of the world, which always stands aloof from tho 
flowing waters, still regard thee with tlie only feelings that 
I can, and often do I converse with thee, under that freez- 
ing firmament. Thou art here, and thou knowest it not ; thou 
art, while absent, repeatedly present : and thou comest, be- 
held l)t/ me, from the midst of the City among the Getre. 
Make me some return ; and since that place is a more happy 
one, ever retain me there, in thy constant breast. 

3® The two-wheeled chaise.'] — Vcr. 34. ‘ISsseda,' ‘Esseduin,' or ‘esseda/ 
was originally the name of the chariots which were used by the natives of 
Britain and Gaul in waifarc. The Romans copied their form for the 
purposes of luxury and convenience ; and the use of them, in the time 
of Seneca, was very general in Rome. The * esseda * were always drawn 
hv two horses, and they are supposed to have been kept in readiness for 
lure, at the post-houses or stations, and to have been similar to the * covi- 
nns/ except that the latter had a cover. 
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EPISTLE XL— TO RUFUS. 

The Poet is here writing to Rufus Fimdanus, the uncle of his wife ; he 
tells him, that, distant as he is, he is fully sensible of his kindness ; 
and he juays th^ Gods to grant him a commensurate return for his 
aifcctioD. 

Na.so, the author of the Art of Love, an unfortunate work, 
sends thee this book, hurried off in a short space of 'time; 
that, although we are separated by the wide distance of the 
whole world, thou mightst be enabled to perceive that I keep 
thee in remembrance. 

Sooner shall forgclfidness of my own name .come upon me, 
than thy aflectioii be banished from my breast. And sooner 
will I give up tliis l)reath to the vacant air, than the grateful 
recollection of tliy kindness shall fade. I esteem tlie tears with 
which thou didst moisten thy face, when my own was dry in 
tearless grief, a great mark of kindness. I call thij consola- 
tion to a distressed mind, a great mark of kindness ; wdien 
thou didst afford it, both to me and to thyself. Of her own 
accord, indeed, and of lierself, my wife is deserving of all 
praise ; still by thy admonition is she improved. For, what 
Castor w’as to Hermione,^’'^ Hector to Ivilus, the same do I 
congratulate myself that thou art to my wife. Not to be un- 
like thee in virtue, is her aim ; and by her life does she prove 
that she is of thy family. Therefore, what she w^ould have 
done without any persuasion, the same does she do more 
abundantly, having found thee as an encourager. The steed 
that is tliorough-bro'l, and that of itself would gain the 
honours of victory in the race, if you encourage it, w^iil run 
€ve7i more swiftly. Besides, thou dost perform my requests, 
thus absent, with faithful diligence, and thou deemest it 
no trouble to bear any burden. Oh ! may the Gods give thee 
a recompense, since I myself cannot : the Gods, who will re- 
ward, if they witness acts of affection. May thy body, too, 
last long, for the practice of those virtues, Rufus, thou greatest 
glory or the Fundanian snil.^ 

® To Ver. 15. Hermione was the daughter of Helen, 

consequently Castor and Pollux were her uncles. 

Fundanian soi/.]— Ver. 30. Fundi was a town of Caffipama, and was 
the native place of Rufus. 
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EPISTLE I.— TO HIS WIFE. 

Hr enlarges npon tlic misery he endures in. the region of Pontus ; and he tells 
his wife, that it is not to be wondered at, if he desires a more tranquil 
place for his banishment; and thcit, as a good wife, it is her duty to 
exert all her energies in liis behalf. lie requests her to make applica- 
tion to Ijivia, the wife of Augustus, upon whose kindness of disposition 
he expatiates. He begs his wife to choose a fitting opportunity, and in- 
structs her how she must act, and what request she is to make. 


Tiioir sea, for the first time set in motion by the oars of Jason, 
and thou land, which art devoid of neither the savage foe, nor of 
perpetual snow, when will the time come, when 1, Naso, shall 
leave you, being commanded to go to a region less exposed to 
the enemy ? Or am I ever to live amid this barbarism ? And 
must I be entombed in the soil of Tomi ? With no desire to 
disturb thy peace ^ (if, land of Pontus, there is any peace for 
thee, whom the neighbouring foe is for ever trampling under 
his swift steed), with thy leave, I would say, thou art the most 
intolerable part of my wretched banishment ; thou dost aggra- 
vate my woes. Thou dost neither feci the Spring bedecked 
with the flowery wreaths, neither dost thou behold the naked 
bodies of the reapers. For thee no Autumn holds forth the 
clustering grapes; but all seasons retain an intense cold. 
Thou keepest the sea bound up with ice, and often, in tlie ocean, 
does the fish swim inclosed in tlie covered water. Thou 
hast no springs, except of running water, almost as salt as the 


* With no desire to disturb thy peace,] — Vcr. 7. ‘ Pace tua ; ' literally, 

* with thy peace,’ corresponds with our expression, ‘ by/ or * with your 
leave/ It is, however, necessary here to render it as above, to give full 
effect to the reference which the Poet immediately makes to the mention of 

* peace.’ His grief did not entirely preclude his indulgence in the pleadurei 


of punning. 
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sea^ and it is a matter of doubt whether that quenches tliiiBt* 
or increases it. But few trees, and those of no strong growth* 
appear in the open country, and on the dry land is beheld . an 
exact n'semblance of the sea. No bird warbles forth its notes, 
unless, perchance, in the distant forest, a few drink the water 
of the ocean, with croaking throat. The bitter wormwood 
grows prickly along the unproductive plains, a hai-vest, in 
its bitterness, fitting to the place of its growth. Add, too, 
continual alarms, and the attacks of the fortifications by the 
enemy, and how the arrow, dipped in the deadly venom, reeks 
with it ; that this region is afar, and distant from every route, 
and is a place where one can travel in safety neither on foot, 
nor on board ship. ’Tis not, then, to be wondered at, if a 
different spot is repeatedly re(p\csted by me, as I seek to •put 
an end to these evils, Jt is still more strange, my wife, that 
you cannot obtain this favour, and that you can withhold your 
tears ’at my woes. Do you enquire what you arc to do ? You 
may ask that, forsooth ; you will find out, if you really wish 
to know. To be willing is a slight matter : to obtain a thing, 
you must set your heart upon it, and this anxiety must curtail 
your moments of sleep. I believe that many have the will ; . 
for who can be so cruel to me, as to desire my exile to be spent 
without tranquillity ? It is your duty to strive with all your 
heart, and all your strength, and to exert yourself night and 
dry in my behalf. And, that others may render me aid, 
you ought, my wife, to surpass my friends, and to be the venj 
first to fulfil your duties. 

A conspicuous nan\c has l)ccn conferred on you, in my 
wiitings : you are thev- said to be the model of a good wife ; 
take care that you fall not short of -it. Be careful that my 
praises arc well-founded; that you may show respect for a 
work of Fame. Thougli I myself should make no complaint, 
yet Fame will complain, in my silence, if you have not that 
care for me which you ought to have. My destiny has ex- 
posed me, in the sight of the public, and has drawn upon me 
more attention than 1 formerly received. Capancus lias oecome 
better known from being struck by lightning : Amphiaraiis* 

® Amphiaraiis.'] — Ver. 52. lie was the son of Oicles, and was * a 
prophet and soothsayer of Greece. Being forced by Polynices to accom- 
pany him to the Theban war, he fled from Periclymenus, who pursued - 
oim. Jupiter, on this, buvkd a thunderbolt, which opening the ground, 
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is known, from his horses having been sunk in the earth. Had 
he wandered less, Ulysses would have been less known ; the 
fame of Philoctctcs became great, through his woynd. If there 
is any room for humble names among great ones, my fall makes 
me too illustrious ; and my pages allow not that you should be 
unknown, in which you have a celebrity not inferior to that of 
the Coiin Battis. Whatever, then, you shall do, you will be 
beheld on an extensive stage, and you will prove an affectionate 
wife, with no fo'w persons for pour ^yitnesscs. Believe me, as 
often as. you are praised in my verses, she who reads those 
praises, enquires whether you are desciwing of them. And, as 
I believe that there will be nia)iy to approve of those virtues, 
so there will be no few ready to criticise your actions. There- 
fore, do you take care, that Envy may not be able to say, “This 
woman is slow in helping her afflicted husband.^’ And, since I 
have lost my strength, and cannot guide my chariot, be it your 
care alone to keep up the flagging yoke. As my veins become 
exhausted, in my illness I look to the physician ; come to my 
aid, while t])e last moments of my life still remain; and, as you 
are in stronger health, do you give me that assistaiicc, which, 
if I were belter than yon, I W'ould f/ien give you. Conjugal 
affection, and the marriage tic, demand tliis; you yourself, my 
wife, demand this of your virtues. This yon owe to the family 
in whose number you arc reckoned, that you may honour il, 
not more by your attachment than by your goodness. Though 
you should do everything besides, unless you prove yourself 
praisew'orthy as a wife, it will not be believed that Marcia is 
esteemed by you. And I am not nnwortlxy of U; nor (if you 
are only willing to speak the truth) are there no thanks due 
/rom you for my kindnesses : they are repaid me with heavy 
interest ; and Envy has not the power, tiiongh she should de- 
sire it, to injure you. But still, add this one action to yoiir 
former ones, and be regardful of your duty in the alleviation of 
my misfortunes. Exert your energies, that I may be placed 
in a less hateful spot ; and then, no part of your duty will be 
defective. 1 ask great favours, but nothing to produce dislike, 
tH^hen you entreat in my behalf; and though you should not 
gain your request, your denial will be productive of no danger. 
And ^ not blame me, if 1 request you so often, in my lines, 

lie and his chariot, with Bato, his charioteer, were swallowed up. After 
his death, divine honours were paid to him. 
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to do as you are doing, and to imitate, yourself. The trum- 
peter is wont to be of use to the valiant; and the general, with 
his voice, cheers on the men that are bravely fighting. YouSr 
goodness is well known, and is attested to till futurity : let 
your courage, too, be no less than your goodness. The battle- 
axe of the Amazons is not to be assumed in my behalf, nor is 
the small target to be borne by your active hand. A Deity is 
to be prayed to, not to become friendly to me, but to be less 
angered against me, than he was before. . If there is no favour 
for you, yet tears will plead in your favour. 13y this means, 
or by none at all, can you influence the Gods. It is well pro- 
vided by my misfortunes, that these shall not be wanting to 
you ; and as I am your husband, you have abundant cause for 
weeping. And as my fortunes stand at preseyit, I think you 
will have to weep throughout all time. My fate supplies you 
with such resources as these. 

If my death could be redeemed at the price of yours 
(which Heaven forfend), ’tis the wife of Admetus^ whom you 
would imitate. You would become the rival of Penelope, if, 
as a wife, you had occasion to deceive importunate suitors by 
a virtuous stratagem. If you had to follow, as an attendant, 
the funeral of a dead husband, Laodamia would be a prece- 
dent for your actions. The daughter of Iphis^must be placed 
before your eyes, if you Avish to place your body full of life on 
the liglited pile. There is no necessity for death, none forth© 
Aveb of the daughter of Icarius ; but the wife of Caesar must 
be implored with your own lips. She, by her own virtues, ensures 
that hoar antiquity shall not surpass our time in the credit of 
chastity. While she has both the beauty of Venus and the 
manners of Juno, she .done has been found worthy of the 
bed of a Divinity. Why are you trembling ? Why do you 
hesitate to approach her ? Neither unnatural Progiie, nor the 
daughter of ^‘tes, is to be entreated by your words ; no 
daughtf^r-in-law of -®gyptus, nor the cruel wife of Agamem- 
non, nor yet Scylla, she who, by her lower parts, keeps the 
Sicilian seas in dread ; nor yet the mother of Telegonus, 

® The wife of Admetus.] — Ver, 106. Alcestis was the daughter of 
Pelias, and the wife of Admetue, king of Pherae. in Thessaly. In her 
atfection for her husband, she consented to die in his stead. 

* TAe daughter of Iphis.'] — Ver. 111. Evadne, the daughter of IphlSj 
in her ^ef, threw herself on the funeral pile of Capaneus, her hasbaa^* 
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bom for the transformation of shapes ; nor Medusa, having 
her matted hair wreathed with serpents. But ’tis a princely 
woman ; in w'hose imtance Fortune proves that she can see, 
and has removed the false imputation of blindness. This 
universe contains nothing in the world more illustrious than 
her, with the exception of Ca?sar ; evm from tlic rising of the 
sun to its setting. Choose the time for entreating her, which 
you have often watched for, that your bark may not leave har^ 
bmir with an unfavourable tide. The oracles d,o not always 
give out the hallowed responses ; and the temples themselves 
are not thrown open at all times. When the state of the City 
shall be such, as I now suppose it to be, and when no misfor- 
tune shall be contracting the brow of the public ; when the 
home of Augustus, honoured wdth rites, after the example of 
the Capitol, shall be joyous (ns now it is, and long may it be 
so), and shall be replete with tranquillity; then may the 
Gods grant you liberty to approach her ; then believe that 
your words will liave some clfect. If she shall be engaged 
with something of more importance, postpone your under- 
taking, and take care, not, by too much precipitation, to ruin 
my hopes. Again, I do not order you not to seek access to 
her until she is entirely at liberty ; for she hardly has leisure 
to decorate her person. Should the Court be crowded with 
the venerable Senators, still must you go amid the turmoil of 
business. When it has been thy lot to come into the presence 
of Juno,® take care and remember the character that you are 
sustaining. 

And do not defend my acts; silence must be preserved 
when a cause is bad : let your words be no other than anxious 
entreaties. Then there must be no cessation of your tears ; 
and, on the ground, extend your suppliant arms to the lieavcnly 
feet. Then ask for nothing else, but that I may depart from 
amid savage foes ; let it be enough for me for Fortune to be 
my foe. Slore things, indeed, occur to me; but, struck with 
awe, you will hardly be able to utter thus much with your 
trembling lips, i am of opinion that this wiU not cause you in- 
' Jury ; let her understand that you stood in awe of her Majesty. 
And, if yo?ir words are interrupted by your sobs, it will do 
no harm ; tears sometimes have the weight of words. Take 

* Present of /mtzo.]— V er. 145, Under this august name, he intenda 
to cpnvoy a oompliment to Llvisu 
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care, too, that a lacky day® is found for yonr undertaking, and 
a fitting hour, and a favourable omen. But first, after fire 
has been placed on the hallowed altars, offer frankincense and 
unmixed Avine to tlic great Gods ; among Avhom, before all, 
adore tlie Divinity of Augustus, and his atfectionatc offspring, 
and the pai’tner of his lied. May they, after their usual 
manner, be kind to you ; and may they behold your tears 
Avitli no severe countenance. 


EPISTLE II.— TO COTTA. 

He praises the constancy of Cotta; and he says, tliat, whereas others de- 
scried their friend in liis adversity, lie always rcnuiinod firm in his attach- 
ment. lie t6'lls him that his kindness will always he remembered by liini ; 
and tliat it will not lie forgotten after his death, should his writings snr- 
A’ivc to posterity. 

I PEAT, (IJotta, that the salutation which tliou here rcadcst, 
sent by me, may come to thee bringing its own fulfilment.’ 
For, whilt* prospering, thou greatly diminishest my tor- 
ments, and tliou causest a good part of me to bo stUf un- 
scathed. And when others flag, and desert my split sails, 
thou remaiiiest, as the only anchor of my shattered bark. Thy 
aflection, tlion, is delightful to me ; and I pardon those, wJio, 
together Avitli Fortune, have turned their backs in flight. 
Although the thunderbolts strike hut one, not one vnly do they 
alarm; the multitude that is near him who is smitten, is Avont to 
tremble. And Avlien a Avail lias ghxui symptoms of an ap- 
proaching fall, that spot becomes deserted in anxious appre- 
hension. Who, of the fearful ones, docs not avoid intercourse 
with the sick man, in dread lest lie should thereby contract 
the malady of his ucighliour ? Me too, in the extreme dread 
and alarm of my friends, and not through dislike, did some 
of my desert — ^neither attachment, nor affection- 

ate attention was wanting in them ; -they stood in awe of the 
hostile Deities. And, although they may appear too cautious 

® A lucky dayJ ] — 159. Not, in fact, one of those days tliat Avere 
called ^ atri,’ ‘ bhu^k,’ as being remarkable for some public^ calamity. 

’ Bringing its vwn fulfilment^ — Ver. 2. ‘ Missa vere ; * literally, * sent 
truly;’ alluding to the AAord ^salus,’ ’health,’ or, as it is rendered above, 

* salutation.’ 
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and timid, 3 ’et they do not deserve to be called bad. But 
my sincerity thus excuses my friends, and is in their favour, 
that they may have* no grounds of reproach on my account. 
Let them be content with this indulgence ; and, if they lihe^ 
they may put it upon record, that, even by my testimony, their 
conduct was unimpeaclicd. Ye few arc the n'lore desirable 
portion, who, in my adversity, deemed it a disgrace to give me 
no aid. For that reason, will gratitude for your kindness die 
at the time, when, my body being consumed, I shall liave 
become ashes. In that I shall be deceived, and it shall extend 
beyond the period of my life, if indeed my works shall be 
read by attentive postei'ity. The lifeless body is the due of 
the sorrowing pile ; fame and glorv'^ escape the creeled pyre. 
TJieaeus is dead, and he who was the companion of Orestes ; 
but still each of them Jives in liis own praises. And you too, 
shall our remote descendants often praise, and in my wntings 
your fame will be distinguished. Even here, the Sauromatce 
and the Cetai have iioav heard of you ; and the barbarian 
multitude approves of such fechngs. And when, lately, I w'as 
making nieiitioji of your goodness (for, [ liavc learned to speak 
the Gctan and the ISarmatian languages), by chance a certain 
old man, ns he was standing in that company, answered my 
w’ords to the following eflect : — 

“ Wo too, stranger, whom the freezing Danube confines, 
far from you at lionte, are w'cU acquainted witli the name of 
friendship. There is a place in Scythia, (the ancients call it 
Tauri,) which is not so very far distant from the Getic land. 
Of this land I am a native, and of my country 1 am not 
ashamed : this nation w'orships the Goddess, the sister of 
Phoebus. Her temple remains to this day, supported on vast 
columns ; and you ascend to it by ten times four steps. The 
story is, that in this place there was a statue, that had come 
from heaven ; and that you may have the less hesitation in heliev- 
ing if, the pedestal still stands there, deprived of the Goddess. 
The altar, too, W'hicli had been w^hitc from the nature of the 
stone, is dyed red, being discoloured by the, blood which W'as 
shed upon it, A woman, wlio is a stronger to the torch of 
marriage, performs the rites ; one, who is pre-eminent among 
the Scythian matrons in noble station. The nature of the 
sacrifice is, (for thus did our forefathers ordain) that the 
stranger must die, struck by the sword of the virgin. Thoas 
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ruled the kingdom^ a man illustrious in the land of Moeotis ; 
and no one was more famed .throughout the waters of the 
Euxinc. While lie held’ the Sceptre, they say, that a certain 
Iphigcnia, a stranger, made her way thither^ through the liquid 
air. Her, carried under a cloud by the light breezes through 
the air, Phoebe is supposed to have deposited in these regions. 
She had no\o presided, in due form, over the temple for many 
a year, performing the woeful rites with unwilling hand ; when 
two young men came in a sail-bearing ship, and trod our shores 
with their feet. Their ages were alike, and so was their aftec- 
tion ; of these, the one Avas Orestes, the other, Pylades, Fame 
preserves their names. They are iniinediatcly led to the re- 
morseless altar of Trivia, having their two hands bound be- 
hind their backs. The Gn'cian priestess sprinkles the captives 
with the water of purification, that the long sacred band may 
encircle their yellow hair. And while she is preparing the 
rites, while she is binding their temples with the fillets, and 
wdiile she is ever discovering some ground for tardy delay : she 
says, ‘ Pardon me, young men, I am not cruel ; I perform 
rites that are more barbarous than their own country. Yef^ 
such is the custom of this nation. But, from what city do 
ye come ? and Avhither A^ere ye directing your course, in your 
unfortunate bark V She spoke, and the pious virgin, on hear- 
ing the name of her countiy, found out that they were inha- 
bitants of her own city. ^ Let one of you,’ she says, ‘ fall as a 
victim ; let the otlier go, as the messenger of these rites, to 
your paternal abodes.’ Pylades, on the point of death, bids 
ids dear Orestes go : the other refuses ; and each, in his 
turn, stiives to die. This is the sole thing, on which they 
are not agreed : in other respects, the pair are of one 
mind, and without disagreement. While t/iese beauteous 
youths are waging this contest of love; she pens written 
characters to her brotlu Slie the?'e gives a message for her 
brother, and he to whom it was given (see the accidents of 
mortals) w'as her brother. There is no hesitating ; from the 
temple they carry off the image of Diana : and by ship, they 
arc stealthily borne over the boundless waters. This wondrous 
friendship of the youths, although so many years have elapsed/ 
even yet enjoys great celebrity in Scythia.” 

After this hackneyed story was related by him ; all praised 
their actions and tkeir faithful attachment. In truth, even in 
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this land (than which there is none mpre uncivilized) the name 
of friendship moves the hearts of barbarians, ^^at ought 
ye to do, who are bom in the Ausonian City, when such actions 
aifect the ruthless Getoe ? Besides, thou hast always a kind dis- 
position, which has thy virtues for a proof of thy higli no- 
bility ; virtues, which Volesus,® the founder of thy paternal 
name, would approve, and which Nunia, thy maternal ancestor, 
would not disavow as his own. The Cottse too, who are 
added to tliy family name, a house that would have perished,® 
hadst thou not existed, would praise them. Oh thou, thus 
worthy of that line, believe that it is befitting such virtues to 
assist a ruined friend. 


EPISTLE III.— TO FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

He says, that while rcclininjj on his conch, Cupid presented liimself, and 
that he requested the Co(l, that, inasmuch as througli liiin he had heeii 
exiled, he would prevail upon Augustus to grant him a less disagreeable 
spot for liis banishment. He tlien states the answer that lie received 
from Cupid. 

Iff thou hast leisure to give a little time to thy exiled friend, 
do thou be present, Maximus, thou star of the Fabian house, 
while I tell thee what I have seen ; whether it was the phan- 
tom of a body, or an appearance of reality, or a dream. 

’Twas night ; and the Moon was entering the windows with 
their two shutters, as strong as she is generally wont to shine 

8 Volestts^ — Ver. 105. lie was the paternal ancestor of Cotta ; being 
a Sabine, who migrated, to Rome with Titus Talius. Silius Italicns tells 
us that Volesus was of Spartan origin. 

® That would have perished J] — Ver. 108. From tliis, it appears that he 
had been adopted into the Aurelian branch of the house of Cotta, which 
had, at the time of the Foetus writing this Epistle, become extinct. 

ITieir two shutters.'] — Ver. 5. This alludes to the fact that many of 
the windows were openings in the w^all, closed by means of shutters, wliich 
sometimes liad two leaves, or compartments, Tliey were frequently with- 
out any other protection or covering tlian the shutters ; but were some- 
toes covered with lattice or trellis work, and sometimes with net-work. 

of Mapis specularis,* or ‘mica,' were used in later times, to admit 
the light, while excluding the cold. Glass was also used under the early 
emperors, as frames of glass windows have been found in some of the 
houses at Pompeii. It is most probable that the window of the room in ^ 
which the Poet lay at this period was glazed cither with mica' or glass ; 
as it is not likely that in a climate^ the cold of which, as he often says, he 
felt so bitterly^ he would lie in bed exposed lo the chill of the night ; asi 
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in the middle of the month. Sleep, the common respite from 
care, possessed me, and my languid limbs were stretched over 
the whole couch ; when, suddeiilyi the air shook tremulously, 
beaten by wdngs, and the moved window creaked with a gentle 
noise. Startled, I supported my body on my left arm ; and 
sloci), dispelled, departed from my trembling breast. Cupid 
was standing, with a countcnsince not such as he was formerly 
wont, in his sadness holding a maple staff in his left hand. 
On his neck he had no collar,^* no hair-pin in his hair;^' nor 
was he neat, with his locks •well arranged, as formerly. His 
soft hair was hanging over his rough countenance, and his 
wings appeared all ragg(‘d to my eyes : just as it is wont to be 
on the back of the acM’ial pigeon, wiiich many fingers of hand- 
lers have toueliod. Soon r.s I recognized him, (and none w’as 
better known to me) my tongue, set at liberty, addressed him 
in such w ords as ihese : “ Oh boy, the cause of exile to thy 
beguiled master, wdiom it had been more to my interest not to 
have had for my instructor ; hast thoii come hither, too, w here 
there is peace at no time, and the barbarian Danube freezes 
with his icy waves ? AVhat is the cause of thy journey ? un- 
less that thou mightst be the witness of my sorrow’s, which arc, 
if thou knowest it not, a cause for hatred against th(‘c. Thou 
wast the first to dictate the poems of my youth ; under thy 
guidance, 1 liave alternated the five feet with the six fcet.*“ 
Thou didst not allow^ me to soar aloft with tlic Mceonian verse 
nor to celebrate the actions of great generals. Perhaps thy 
bow and thy flame diminished the powders of my genius, vj/iich^ 
small though perhaps they were, were still something. For 

Ly his mention of tlic rays <if the moon entering the room, it Is clear that 
the shutterb w'crc not closet], as he lay. 

Had 710 coUitr,'] — Vcr. 15. ‘Torquein/ The * torquis,* or ^torques, 
was an ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent into a circular form, 
whicli was worn round the ncv.k by the men of the upper classes among 
the Persians, Gauls, Britons, and other noi-them and eastern nations. 
Cupid is here represented as wearing no 'torques/ as a sign of grief. 

^ No hair-pin i7i his hair,"] — ^Ver. 15. ‘Crinale.’^ This alludes to tlie 
custom of the women, and probably the childreu among tlic ancients, of 
platting the hair, and then fastening it behind witli a hair iiiii. This was 
called either *acus crinalis,’ or 'crinale,’ absolutely, as in this instance. 
They w’ere made of metal, w’ood, bone, or ivory, and resembled a needle 
€ir tmdkin with a sharp point. This fasliion still prevails in Italy and 
Germany, and has been adopted in some degree in England. 

With the six feet'] — ^Ver. 30. ^That is, when he composed his 
Amores,’ in the Elegiac measure, in his younger days. 
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vhile I was singing of thy sway, and that of thy mother, my 
mind never had leisure for any work of magnitude. And that 
was not enough ; in my folly, too, I wrote verses, that thou 
mightst, through my books on the Art of Love, become not 
inexperienced. In return for these, exile was given as a recom- 
pense to wretched me ; that, too, in regions the most distant, 
and without the enjoyment of any peace. But Eumolpus, the 
son of Chione, did not prove siicli towards Orpheus, nor was 
Olympus such towards MarsyaSy the Phrygian Satyr. Chiron 
received no such reward from Achilles, and they do not say 
that Nunia did any injury to Pythagoras. And, not to repeat 
names collected over a long space of time, I am the only one 
who have been ruined by my own scholar. While 1 am pro- 
viding thee with weapons, while, wanton one, I am instructing 
thee ; the master receives such a gift as tliis from his scholar. 
And yet thou knowest, and thou mightst say it, sworn to the 
truth, that I plotted not against lawful wedlock. These things 
did 1 write for those whose chaste hair the lillet docs not touch, 
nor the long gown their feet. Tell me, I pray, when didst 
thou learn tp beguile the matrons, and, through my pre- 
cepts, to cast a doubt on the legitimacy of their offspring? 
Is not every woman strictly repulsed from these books, 
whom the law forbids to entertain men by stealth ? But of 
what avail is that, if I am considered to have composed 
precepts for adultery, forbidden by severe laws ? But thou, 
mayst thou have arrows that strike all things, and may thy 
torches never be without the burning llarnc ; may CiPsar, who* 
is the descendant of thy brother -^Encas, rule the empire, and 
hold sway over the whole earth ; hnt do thou cause that his 
wrath against me be not implacable, and that he allow me to 
be punished in a place more agreeable.” 

These things did I seem to say to the winged boy ; these 
words did he seem to utter to me. By the torches, that are my 
weapons, ,and by the arrow's that are my weapons, and by my 
mother, and by the head of Ccesar, do I swear, that, under thy 
instruction, 1 learned nothing but what w'as lawful, and that 
there is no ground for accusation in thy books on the Art of 
Love, And would that, like this, I could defend thee in other 
respects ! Thou knowest that it is rather another thing that 
caused thy ruin. Whatever it is (and that grief ought not to be i 
disclosed) thou canst not say that it was unattended with fault 
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on thy part. Although thou mayst screen the change under the 
appearance of error, still the anger of the Avenger was not 
greater tlian was deserved. But yet, that I might behold thee, 
and that I might console thee thus prostrate, my wings have 
glided through immeasurable tracts. These regions did I 
first behold, at the time when, at the request of my mother, 
the Pliasiaii damsel Medea was pierced by my weapons. 
Thou, soldier that art a friend to my camp, art the cause of 
my revisiting this land, after a length of ages. Lay aside, then, 
tliy fears ; the wi’atli of Ca?sar will be assuaged, and a m6re 
joyous time will come, at thy entrefitics. And fear not delay ; 
the time that wc look for, is at hand ; and triumph makes 
every place to be filled with joy. While thy bouse, and thy 
sons, and their mother Livia arc happy ; while tliou art happy, 
great Father of tliy country, and of the triumphnni General ; 
while the people is feeling an inward joy, and, throughout 
the City, every altar is glowing with the perfumed flames ; 
while ilic venerable temple is affording an easy access ; ’tis to he 
hoped that our prayers may at Jenyth be enabled to prevail.” 

lie spoke; and either he disappeared in thin air, or my 
senses began to awake. If I doubted, 0 Maximus, of thy 
approval of these words, I could believe that tlierc arc swans 
of tlio Colour of ]\lcmuon.^* But neither is the milky stream 
changed into black pitch ; nor docs the ivory, which was white, 
become the turpentine tree. Thy birth is befitting thy 
spirit ; for thou hast a heart that is noble and endowed with 
the honesty of Hercules. Envy, that spiritleg;s vice, attacks 
not 9 vch high feelings ; like a viper, it crawls lurking on the 
ground beneath. Tin lofty spirit rises superior to thy very 
descent; and thou has' not a name that is more illustrious 
than thy character. Let others, then, injure the distressed, and 
desife to be dreaded ; and let them wicid their arrows, tipped 
with, the corrosive vein, n ; thy house has ever been accus- 
tomed to aid the prostrate : in the number of these, I pray 
thcc to allow me to he. 

Colour of Memnon,'] — Ver. 90. That is, block* The ancients con* 
sidered that a blaek swan was the very ideal of an impossibility : modern 
taterprise has coirected this mistake, and has showii ns, by ocular demon* 
stration, that such a bird exist* in the Auatrolasiau continent. 
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EPISTLE IV.— TO RUFINUS. 

Ovid, having sent to Rome his Poem on the Triumph of Tiherius, after 
the conquest of Illyria, requests his friend, Ruhnus, to take it under his 
protection. He excuses himself on many grounds, because he feels that 
he has not done justice to his subject. He then addresses I.ivia, the 
mother of Tiberius, and foretells that he will shortly have another 
triumph, and that over Germany. 

Tht friend Naso sends thee, from the city of Tomi, these 
words that bear no insincere salutation ; and he bids llicc, 
Rufinus, to show favour to his Triumph ; if indeed, it comes 
into thy Lands. ’Tis hut a little work, and unequal to its 
vast subject ; but, such as it is, I entreat tlico, tnlcc it under 
thy protection. Bodies that arc healthy are strong of them- 
selves, and seek the aid of no Machaon : tlie sick man, in his 
uncertainty, has recourse to medical aid. Grcat'pocts have 
no need of an indulgent reader, they captivate one, however 
unwilling an4 difficult to please, I, whose talents protracted 
toils liave impaired, (or may be, I had none even b(‘fore), infirm 
in strength, recover health by tliy kindness ; sLoiddst thou 
withhold that, I should think myself deprived of every thing. 
And, whereas all my productions rc‘ly upon partial support, 
this book has an especial claim to indulgence. 

Other poets have written of a temple which they beheld ; 
’tis something to set down what we have seen with a recording 
hand. I write of these things, with difficulty caught by me in 
public with greedy car; and rumour has been in place q/^oyes 
for me. Does, forsooth, the like ciithtlsiasm, or the sjimc inspi- 
ration arise from things when ow/y heard of, as from them when 
seen ? I complain not that the splendour of the silver and of 
the gold, and the purple which ye beheld, was wanting to me ; 
but still the varioifs places, the nations modelled in a thousand 
forms, and the battles themselves, would have invigorated my 
lines. The countenances, too, of the kings, the surest indexes 
of their feelings, would perhaps, in some measure, have aided 
that work. Every genius is able to grow warm at the applause 
of the public, and at its transports of joy. As much vigour 
should I have acquired, amid such acclamations, as the raw 
soldier does, when he hears the trumpet sound to arms. Al- 
though my heart were made of snow and ice, and were colder 
than this region tliat I am iiow enduring ; yet the features of 
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that Chief> as he stands in liis ivory chariot, would dispel every 
chill from ray senses. Defective in the^ respects, and fur- 
nished with imcertniii authorities, with good reason I have 
recourse to the aid of thy favour. Neither the names of the 
leaders nor tliose of the places iii'e known to me ; my hands 
with difliculty met with subject matter. Of events so great, 
how large a part was there that Fame could repeat, or that 
any one could wTite to me? With greater reason, then, 0 
reader, thou oughtst to pardon me, if there is anything there 
omitted by me, or in which 1 am mistaken. Besides, my lyre, 
that has dwelt upon tlic cveiiastiiig complaints of its master, 
was with difliculty brought round to a song of joy. Words 
of gladness hardly rocMurcd to me seeking them after so long 
a time : to be at all joyful, seemed to me a novelty. And as 
the eyes dread the sun, to wiiich they arc unused, so was my 
mind averse to joyousnoss. Novelty is the most endearing of 
all things, and thajiks for a kmdness, wliich delay retards, are 
lost. I suppose that other works, written in a spirit of emu- 
lation about the great triumph, have already been read by the 
lips of the public. The reader drinks of those cups when 
thirsty, when 7wio satisfied, of mine ; that stream is drunk of 
when fresh, mine becomes nauseous.*^ I have not been idle, 
nor has slothfuhiess made me tardy : the remotest shore of 
the wide ocean confines me. While report is arriving hither, 
while my hurried verses arc being composed, and,, when com- 
posed, wdiilc they arc travelling to you otBomCy a wiiole year may 
have passed away. And it makes no slight tlifibrence, whether 
you first pluck the roses before untouched, or whether, with 
a late hand, wdien there ai*c scarcely any left. What wonder 
is there, when the garden is exhausted, the flow^ers' having been 
picked, if a chaplet has been formed, not worthy of its chief ? 

I entreat no poet to think that this is said against hya verses : 
in her own behidf has my Muse spoken. I have kindred tie^i 
with you, ye poets ; if it is allowed to the wretched to be of your 
number. Ye, my friends, have lived with me, as beivo a large 
portion of my very life; even in this region, ever present,^® 
hold you in esteem. May my verses then be commended to your 

** Becomes nabscotts^l — Vcr. 56. ‘Tepescitf literally, ‘grows warm/ 
Warm water, when druiik alone, is generally productive of a tendciicy to 
nausea. 

“ / still ever present^l^Ycr, 70^ ‘ Non absens.’ literally, ‘ not absent. 
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favour, in behalf of which I cannot address you personally. 
Writings generally please after death ; because envy is wont 
to attack the living, and to tear them witli unfair tooth. 
If it is a kind of death to live in wretchedness; the earth only 
awaits me, and the sepulchre alone is wanting to my end. 
Lastly, although this result of my labours should be blamed 
on every side, there will be no one to blame my zeal. Although 
strength is w^anting, yet tlie inclination is to be commended; 
with this, I trust, the G 9 ds are content. This is the reason, 
why, even the poor approach the altars acceptably; and 
why a lamb pleases not less than a slaughtered ox. The 
subject, too, was so great, tliat it woubl have proved a burden 
even for tlie great poet of tlie Jineid to support it. The 
weak Elegiac measure, too, w'as not able to bear on its unequal 
wheels the excessive w'eight of a triumph. 

1 am doubtful in opinion, what kind of measure 1 shall now 
use ; for another triumph is approaching ; one over thee, 0 
Rhine. The presages of tlie truth-telling poets arc not deceptive. 
A laurel must be ofiered to Jove, while the former one is still 
green. Thou art not now reading my words, who am far re- 
moved to the Danube, to streams that arc drunk of by the un- 
subdued Getse. ’Tis the voice of a Divinity ; a Divinity resides 
within my breast : I foretell and I prophecy this under the 
influence of a God, AVhy, Livia, art thou delaying to prepare 
the chariot and the procession for the triumph ? Wars do not 
now cause thee any delay. Germany tlirows aside her spear, 
which she curses ; now wilt thou say that my prophecy has its 
weight. Have faith, and soon will thy confidence be realized ; 
thy son will reiterate his honours, and will, as before, go in 
procession with the yoked steeds. Prepare the purple, which 
thou mayst place on the victorious shoulders : the very laurel 
is able to recognize the head to which it is accustomed. Let 
the shields and the helmets sparkle with gems and with gold ; 
let the trophies on the lopped trunks stand above the men in 
fetters. Let the towns in ivory be surrounded witli the turreted 
f 9 rtifications ; and let an imitation of a thing be supposed to be 
performed after the manner of the original. Let the squalid 
Rhine have hU hair gathered under liis brokeh reeds, and his 
waters tinged with blood. Now, captive kings are demanding the 
ornamentsof barbarism, and woven vestments of morewor^ than, 
their own lot. • Prepare^ too, the things which the inviuciUir^., 
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valour of thy family, both has caused, will cause, to be 
prepared by thee. 

Ye Gods, by whose command I have given iitterance to the 
future, verify my words, I pray, by a speedy fulfilment. 


EPISTLE V.— TO MAXIMUS COTTA. 

ITE launches forth in praise of the speech of Maximus Cjlta, which he 
hail delivered before the judicial court at Rome, a copy of which he had 
sent the Poet to read ; and lie begs him often to send Inm his produc- 
tions. lie says that, in his absence, he ever seems present to him ; and 
that he fancies himself at Rome, in his company, as though in the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. When he remembers that he is in Scythia, he says 
that he seems to return to the infernal regions. 

Dost thou inquire, whence the letter was sent to thee, that 
thou art now reading ? from here, where the Danube joins 
the azure waves. When the place has been mentioned, the 
author, too, ought to reour to thee, Naso tlie poet, who was 
ruined by his own talents. ^Tk he who sends thee, Maximus 
Cotta, from among tlio shaggy Getce, the salutation which he 
would rather give thee in person. 

I read, 0 youth that liast not degenerated from the elo- 
quence of tliy father, the fluent language that has been spoken 
by thee in the crowded court. Although this has been read 
by me with a hastening tongue, throughout several hours, my 
complaint is, that there was too little. lint this I have made 
more by often reading it again ; and never was it less pleasing 
to me, than it was at first. And since, when so often read, it 
loses nothing of its interest, it pleases by its own incrit^ and 
not by its novelty. Happy were tliey, wdiose lot it W'as to hear 
it in reality, and to enjoy the pleamre q/* language so eloquent ! 
For although there is a ^deasant taste in water that is fetched, 
water is drunk with greater pleasure at the spring itself. It 
is more gratifying, too, to pluck the apple from the bough pulled 
downward, than to take one from a sculptured dish. And, unless 
I am mistaken, had not my Muse caused my exile, thy voice 
^ould have given utterance in my jyresence to the work which 
1 have read. As was my wont, perhaps as one of the hun- 
dred men, 1 should have been sitting as a judge over thy words ; 
and a greater pleasure would have filled my heart, when I 
was influenced by thy language, and yielded my assent to it. 
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Since fate, yourselves and my country being left behind, has 
preferred that I should be among the barbarian Getae, often 
send me, I beg, as it is permitted tJiee to do, the pledges of 
thy pursuits, to be read % me^ that I may seem stilJ more to 
be* with thee : follow, too, my example, unless thou despisest 
it — a thing which, more properly, thou thyself shouldst show 
me. For I, IMaximus, who for some time have bccu dead to 
you, mg friendsy endeavour, through the medium of my genius, 
not to pcrisli utterig, Giye a commensurate return ; and let 
my hands receive no few memorials of thy hibours, that will be 
so pleasing to me. But tell me, O youth, so devoted to my 
pursuits, art thou not, by those very pursuits^ reminded of me ? 
When either thou art reciting the poem which thou hast just 
composed, to tliy friends, or when, as thou art often w'ont, thou 
art requesting them to recite, does not thy heart grieve, ft)r- 
getting what it is that is absent ? Assuredly it does feel 
that an indefinite portion of itself is wanting. And as thou 
wast wont to speak much of me when among you, is now 
too the name of Naso often on thy lips ? ]\Iay I, imIecHl, perish, 
wounded by the Getic bow (and may that be the punishment 
of my perjury which thou sceest thus near me), if I do not 
in thy absence behold thee almost every moment. 

Tlianks to the Gods, the spirit may range wherever it pleases. 
In my imagination, when, beheld by hone, I have arrivea in the 
City, I often hold discourse with thee ; I often enjoy thy con- 
versation. At that moment, it is hard to say, liow^ delightful it is 
to me ; and how happy is that hour, in my thinking. At 
that moment (if I may be at all trusted), I believe myself re- 
ceived into the abodes of heaven, along with the blessed Gods. 
Again, when I have returned hither, I leave the heavens and 
the Gods above ; and the Pontic soil is not far removed from, 
the Styx. If, against resisting fate, I am struggling to return 
thence, do thou, Maximus, divest me of an unavailing hope. 
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EPISTLE VI.— TO A FRIEND. 

He writes to one of liis friends, who, through fear of Augustus, did not 
wisl'i his name to be incntioned in his writings ; he bids him consider 
the merciful disposition of the Emperor, and tells him that he has no just 
grounds for apprehension ; but he promises that, without his leave, 
he will not insert his name in his letters. He asks him, if he cannot 
venture to do so openly, at least to maintain his former affection towards 
him in secret. 

Naso sends these few lines, from the Euxine waves, to his old 
companion, to which he was nearly adding the name. And 
why, when others deem it safe, art thou the only one to re- 
quest that my lines should not name thee ? By me, if thou 
knowest it not, thou mayst be informed, how great is the mercy 
of Ca3sar, in the midst of his wrath. Were 1 compelled to be 
the judge of my own deserts, 1 should be able to subtract 
nothing from this punishment which I am suffering. He 
does not forbid any one to remember his companion ; he does 
not prevent me from writing to thee, nor thee to me. Thou 
canst commit no crime, if thou consolest thy friend, and dost 
alleviate his cruel fate by soothing words'. Why, while thou 
art fearing in safety, dost thou cause such dread to become a 
ground of hatred against the august Deities ? We have some- 
times seen those that have been blasted by the bolts of the 
lightning, live and recover, Jove not forbidding it. Because 
Neptune had shattered the ship of Ulysses, Leucothoe did not 
refuse to aid him as he swam. Believe me, the Deities of 
Heaven spare the wretched, and they do not for ever and un- 
ceasingly persecute the afflicted. And no God is more lenient 
than our Prince ; he moderates his might by justice. Caesar 
has lately placed her in a temjple built of marble he did so, 
long since, in the temple of his mind, Jupiter hurls his light- 
nings at rando^u against many, who have not deserved pumsli- 
ment for a commensurate fault. When the God of the ocean 
has overwhelmed so many in liis relenfiess waves, how large a * 
numoer of them was deserving to be downed? Were all the 

Temple built qf marble,’] — ^Ver. 25. This temple is not anywhere 
SQUBniioned by the classical authors. Some commentators think that 
mcrence is made to the temple which was dedicated to Mars Ultor, or 
the Avenger, after the defeat and death of Bratus and Cassius. They justify 
this supposition, on the ground that vengeance, or rather retribution, is 
a part of justice. 
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bravest to perish in battle, the choice of Mars, even in liis own 
judgment, would be unjust. But if, perchance, thou shouldst 
desire to inquire of us Romans, there is no one who would 
deny that he is deserving of what he endures. Besides, no 
day can again bring to life those that have perished either by 
the sea, or by warfare, or by tire. Ciesar has pardoned many, 
or has modified a part of their punishment ; and I pray that 
he may will me to be one of that multitude. And dost^thou, 
when we are a people under such a Prince, believe that there 
is ground for apprehension in the correspondence of an exile T 
Perhaps, with Busins for thy master, thou mightat with reason 
have dreaded this, or with him, who was wont to roast men 
' shut up in the brass. Cease to asperse a merciful spirit witli 
thy vain fears. Why, in the tranquil waves, art thou in dread 
of the rocks ? 1 seem hardly able to find an excuse for my- 

self, because I first wrote to thee without a name. But fear 
had taken away the use of reason from me, fhvs stupified, and 
all judgment had forsaken me in my misfortunes. Dreading my 
destiny, not the wrath of the Avengci’, 1 myself was alarmed 
by the superscription of my own name. 

Thus far exhorted, indulge the gratefiJ Poet, that he may in- 
sert thy dear name in his sheets. It will be a disgrace to vs both, 
if thy name, connected with me by long acquaintanceship, is to 
be read in no part of my book. But, that this apprehension 
may not disturb thy slumbers, I will not be aflectionatc beyond 
thy wishes; and I will conceal who thou art, unless thou thyself 
alialt have first given me permission. No man sliall be com- 
pelled to receive my gifts. Only do thou, if it is a cause of 
anxious fear to thee, love him in secret, whom thou couldst 
oven love openly without danger. 


EPISTLE VII.— TO HIS FRIENDS. 

The Poet 'writes to his friends, and complains that his letters arc eternally 
on the same subject, and that after he has so ofien entreated them to 
obtain of Augustus either liberty for him to return, or to go to a more 
tranquil place of exile, he knows not what language to use. He says 
that in futqrc he must change his subject, lest he should appear bur- 
densome to them and to his wife, who, through fear, does not dare to 
second his wishes. He also says that he will bear his evils with equa- 
nimity, as he has endured sorrows even greater ; and expresses himself 
ready to die an exile. 

WoKDs fail me, asking the same thing so often, and I am at 
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last ashamed that my useless entreaties have no end. I sup« 
pose that weariness is the result of liij^s all of the same tenor, 
and that you have all learned by heart what I desire. Already 
do ye know what my letter brings, although the paper is not 
yrt loosened from its strings ; therefore, let the purport of my 
writings be changed, that 1 may not so often go against the 
stiefiiu that carries me aw^ay. Ptardon me, ray friends, if I 
have, confidently reckoned upon you ; henceforth there shall 
be an end of such mistakes. I will not be called a burden to 
my wife, who, forsooth, is as timid and as inexperienced in my 
case, as she is virtuous. I'his too, Naso, shalt thou endure ; for 
vrorsc hast thou already suffered. By this time the weight of 
no burden can be felt by thee. The bull that is taken from 
the herd refuses the plough, and withdraws his youthful neck 
from the galling yoke. J, wdiom Destiny has been wont to 
treat w’iih eruelly, have long ceased to be unp*epared for any 
evils. I have conic to the Gctic land ; in it let me die, and let 
my destiny go on to the end, by the path on which it has 
begun. Let it delight to adhere to a hope, which does not ever 
delight to dude ihi by its frustration ; and if you desire any- 
thing to happen, think it will come to pass. Tlie next step 
after this, is, entirely to despair of safety ; and to feel con- 
vinced, once for all, with a certain assurance that we are 
ruined. In the healing, we sec certain wounds become larger, 
which it had been better not to have touched. He dies a more 
easy death, who is overwhelmed by a sudden torrent, than he 
W'ho w'caries his arms in the swelling waves. 

Why have I imagined that I could depart from the Scytliian 
regions, and be blessed with a happier land? Why did, I ever 
hope for any more leniency in my behalf? AVas my fortune 
thus experiem-r'd by me ? Behold ! 1 am tormented still more 
bitterly, and the beauty of places, called to my memory, renews 
the sadness of exile, and begins it afresh. Still, it is better for 
the zeal of my friends to have slumbered, than for the entreaties 
which they have used, to have been of no avail. Great, indeed, 
is the thing, ray friends, which ye dare not do j but, had any one 
asked it, there was one who would have granted it. If only 
the wrath of Ceesar has not denied you that, 1 will die coura- 
geously amid the Euxino waves. 
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EPISTLE VHL— TO MAXIMUS. 

He sends a quiver and arrows to Maximus, from Tomi, and says that, as 
be has not the means of sending him any better present, he hopes that 
he will take in good part a gift of such a trifling nature. ^ 

I WAS considering what presents the country of Tomi is able to 
send thee, testifying my attentive affection. Thou art worthy 
of silver, more •worthy still of yellow gold : but they are wont 
to delight thee only when thou thyself them. Besides, 
this soil is not enriched by any metals : the foe scarcely 
permits it to be turned up by the husbandman. Often has the 
glistening purple covered thy under garments ; but that is 
not dyed by the Sarmatian hand. The sheep bear coarse 
fleeces, and the matrons of Tomi have not learned to employ 
the arts of Pallas. The woman bruises the gifts of Ceres, instead 
of spinning wool, and she carries the heavy weight of water, 
her head placed beneath. Tlie elm here is not clothed with 
the clustering vines ; no apples bend the branches with their 
weight. The unsightly plains produce the bitter wormwood, 
and the soil shows, by its j^i^oductions, how bitter it is. 

There was nothing, then, in all the regioji of Pont us, that lies 
on the left hand, which my attention could send thee. Still 
1 have sent thee some arrows, enclosed in a Scythian cpiiver ; 
may they be stained, I pray, with the blood of thy foe. Such 
pens as these, such books as these, does this land possess : tliis 
is the Muse that flourishes, Maximus, in the place of my 
abode. Although I am ashamed of sending them, because 
they seem so trifling ; still I beg thee to take it in good part, 
that I have sent them. 


EPISTLE IX.— TO BRUTUS. 

Brutus had written to tell Ovid that a person had blamed his writings 
for containing nothing but complaints about the place of his exile, and 
entreaties to be removed to another country ; on which the Poet, in 
ansTV'cr, admits that there arc many faults in his verses, and that it w'ould 
^havc been well had there been that one only. . He then states the 
reasons why he has not corrected them, and tells Bimtus 'why lie has so 
frequently repeated the same thing, as his letters were 'written to different 
persons, and were not originally intended to be collected in one work. 

Thou telleat, me, Brutus, that some- one, who, I know not, 
finds fault with my poems, because in these books the subject 
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is always flic same ; that I pray for nothing but to enjoy the 
faimtr of a spot not so remote, and that I complain that I am 
surrounded by a numerous foe. Oh ! how is it, that out of so 
many faidts, but one alone is censured ? *Tis well, if my Muse 
is wrong in this only. I myself am sensible of the faults of 
my works ; whereas, usually^ every one approves of his own 
verse more than it deserves. The author naiuraUy praises 
his oicti Avorks. Thus, perhaps, in days of yore, Agrius^*^ said 
that Thersites had good features. But that error docs not lead 
my judgment astray ; nor do I fortliwith fidl in love with any- 
thing to which I have given birth. Dost thou ask then, wdiy, 
if I sec ray error, I confinvo to commit faults, and suffer grounds 
for censure to exist in inv writings I The art of perceiving and 
removing diseases, is not the same. The sense of feeling exists 
in all ; by skill ^//owc, disease is removed. Often, 'when I wish 
to change a w ord, f leave it ; and my ability falls short of my 
judgment. I often (for why should T hesitate to confess the 
truth to ihce ?) feel it a trouble to make a correction, and to 
endure tlie tedium of protracted exertion. Enthusiasm itself 
aids the writer, and diminishes his toil; and, as the "work 
grow's, it waxes w'ann along with his feelings. But, to correct, 

.‘s a thing as much more diflicidt, as the illustrious Ilomer “ 
•was greater than Aristarchus.*® It galls the mind, l)y the 
languid chill of anxiety, just as the charioteer pulls in the 
reins of the anxious steed. And so may the benignant Deities 
mitigate the WTath of Cresar against me, and may my bones 
he covered by a soil that enjoy.s tranquillity ; as sometimes, 
w hen I endeavour to exert pains, the cruel form of my destiny 
presents an obstacle. And I hardly appear to myself of sound 
mind, for writing verses, and for taking care to correct them, 
amid the savage Get®. 

But there is nothing more pardonable in my WTitings, 

w Agr'us.l — Ver. 9. He was the father of Thersites, who, .as well as , 
being deformed, was the most cow'ardly and contemptible character in the 
Grecian army before Troy. 

Aristarchus,] — Ver. 2 1. lie w'as a grammarian of Alexandria, and a 
commentator upoit the writings of Homer. A'^ian tells us that he was 
eoAsidered to be a person of such refined and exquisite taste, that those 
liae» were rejected by universal assent, which he had pronounced not to 
have been written by Homer. His name was applied proverbially, perhaps 
with some degree of injustice, to those who were inclined to be hyper- 
critical or censorious in their judgments. 
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than that but one idea almost pervades tliein all. When joy- 
ous, I have usually sung joyous songs ; when sad, 1 compose 
what is sad. Either season is suitable to its own produc- 
tions. On what should I write, but on * the miseries of this 
dreadful spot, and entreat that I may die on a more agree- 
able soil I Oft as I say the same things, I am heard by hardly 
any one ; and my words^ unnoticed, fail of effect. And yet, 
although they are tlie same things, I do not write them to 
the same persons ; and my single voice seeks aid through 
many Intercessors, Ought one only of my friends to have 
been intreated, Brutus, lest the reader might twice meet with 
the same subject ? It was not of so niucli consequence to me : 
nardon the confession, ye learned: the reputation of my works 
is of less value than my own safety. 

Lastly, whatever subject-matter any poet lias planned out 
for himself, he varies many tilings, according to his pwn judg- 
ment. My !Musc, also, is a too faithful indicator of my mis- 
fortunes ; and she carries the weiglit of an imcorruptcd 
testimony. And it was not cither my purpose or my intention 
that a book should be composed, but that to each j^ersou 
should be delivered his own letter. Afterwards, I united them 
when collected, witliout any order, ho^\cver ; that thou mayst 
not suppose by chance that it aviis a work of selections by me. 
Pardon my writings, of which fame was not the cause with 
pie, but self-interest and aifection united. 
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EPISTLE I.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

He tells Pompems lhat it sliows a want of affection, not to have men- 
tioned him in his lines; as lie has received services at his hands which 
desenv never to he fnrcjotlen. lie confesses that through his assistance 
he was saved, and that hv ins kindness he still exists. 

Recette, Sextus Pompeius, a poem composed by him, wlio is 
indebted to thee for liis life. If thou dost not forbid tliv name 
to be plaeed iherc by me, that will be added as the erowuini^ 
point to thy deserts. Ihit if thou contraetest thy brow, in 
truth, I sluill confess that I liavc done wrong. Still the cause 
of my fault is a praiseworthy om; my feeliugs could not he 
withheld from being grateful. , Let not thy anger, 1 pray, he 
heavy against this affeetionate mark of attaeliment. Oh! how 
ofien did I appear to myself ungrateful in these my books, be- 
cause thou wast to be read of in no part of them ! 0 ! how 
often, when I was intending to write another name, has my 
right hand unconsciously traced thy name on the wrax ! My 
very mistake pleased me, in a slip like this; and with difficulty 
was the blotting out of ihy name made with unwilling hand. 
He must see it at last, said I ; though he should complain, I 
am ashamed that I Wve not deser\^ed this censure sooner.' 
Give me the stream of that takes aw'ay the memory, and 
yet I cannot be forgetful of tlice. I entreat thee to permit' it 
to be so, and not to repel my words, us thovgh disdained hy 
thee } aiid do not consider there to be any irround for censure in 
my attachment. Let this slight mark of affection repay thy 

' Deserved this censure sooner,'] — ^Ver. 16. His mGaning seerfis to be, 
that he felt convinced, that whenever he should write, his friend would 
certainly answei^him, upbraiding him with his neglect ; and that he is 
ashamed that he has so long d^erred writing, and thereby bringing upon 
himself the censure that he merits. / 
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great deserts ; but if not, I will be grateful, even against thy 
will. Thy kindness was never idle about my welfare ; thy chest 
never denied me its bounteous riches. Now too, thy benevo- 
lence, not at all alarmed by the suddenness of my downfall, 
gives aid to my existence, and will do so. 

For wdiat reason, perhaps thou mayst enquire, have I so 
gr<.'at confidence in the future ( Every one has regard for the 
w'ork winch he has completed. As the Venus, who is wringing 
licr hair dripping w^ith the ocean wave, is the production and 
the glory of the artist of Cos as the warlike (ioddess stands, 
foj’incd by the hand of Phidias,'* the guardian, cither in ivory 
or in bronze, of the Athenian citadel ; as Calamis' asserts the 
glory of the liorses which he lias made ; as the heitVr of 
Myron ’ resembles life ; so 1, Sextus, not the lilightest portion 
of thy Avorks, arn esteemed to be the gift and the produce of 
thy protection. 


EPISTLE Il.—TO SEVEllUS. 

ilr; to the Poet Severui, and cxrubes himself, on several grounds, 

for not having \c( nKiiitionrd his name in his Pontic writings; altlioiigli 

he has not omitted repeatedly to scud Jiim letters, wniteri iu prose. 

II \T thou art reading, 0 Severus, most illustrious poet of the 
great kings/’* comes even from amid the unshorn Getic. I am 
ashamed (if only thou wilt allow me to speak the truth), that 

* The artist of Coa.] — ^^''^r. 29. This was ApoUes, the i)aint(*r, who \vas 
a native of Cos, an island of tlic ^Egnan sea. IJis most fomous painting 
was the one here iiiciitioiicd, of Venus Anadyoinene, or Venus rising from 
the sea. 

^ The hand of Phidias.'] — Ver. 32. He was an Athenian, and the most 
cele])ratcfl of the Grecian sculptors, lie made a statue of Minerva, twenty 
cubits iu height, and formed of ivory and gold. It was in a standing posi- 
tion, and w'as erected in the citadel of Athens. lie also made a statue in 
bronze, of the same Goddess, which w'as remarkable for its extreme 
beauty, 

^ Calamis.] — Ver. 33. Calamis was an artist of great celebrity. Ills 
stfttues of horses were considered to be unrivalled. 

* Myron,] — Ver. 34. lie was a famous sculptor, whose most celebrated 
work was the figure of a heifer. Pliny the Elder makes mention of it. 

® Poet of the great kings.] — ^Ver. 1. He means, by this expression, to 
address him as a tragic poet ; as kings, and persons of exalted station, were 
generally the subjects of tragedy, while pwsons of the humbler classei 
osuhUy figured in comedy. 
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as yet my books have not mentioned thy name. Yet the aifec- 
tionate letter, devoid of poetic numbers, has never ceased to be 
exchanged between us. *Tis verses alone, signifying my 
grateful attachment, that have not been sent thee. For why 
should I rfend that which thou inakest tliysclf ? Wlio would 
give honey to Aristmus? vnne to Falernian Bacchus? corn to 
Triptolcmus ? apples to Alcinoiis ? Thou hast a prolific fancy, 
and for no one among the cultivators of Helicon does that 
crop spring up more abundantly. To send verses to such a 
one as this, Avould be to heap leaves in the woods. This, 
Severus, was the cause of my delay. Nor yet docs my genius 
favour me, as formerly ; but I plougli a dry sca-shorc with a 
barren plough-share. As, forsooth, the slime chokes up the 
springs in the waters, and tlic stream, obstructed, is kept back 
in the fountain s>t()])ped up, so have my abilities been destroyed 
by the slime of niy misfortunes ; and my ^verses flow from a 
less prolific source.* Had any one placed flomcr himself in this 
country, even he, believe me, would have become a Getnn. 

Pardon the confession : I have given a loose rein to my pur- 
suits, and few are tlie letters tliat are traced by my lingers. 
That holy inspiration, which fosters the genius of poets, which 
was once wont to exist in me, is gone. The i\Iuse scarcely 
attends to her duty; scarcely, when compelled, does she give 
her tardy hands to the writing tablets when taken up. 1 have 
little pleasure in writing, not to say none ; and I take no delight 
in connecting words in poetic numbers. Either it is, because 
I have derived no advriiitage thence, inasmuch as ’twas that 
thing that was the hegi lining of ray woes ; or, it is because it 
is the same thing to dance to time in the dark, as to write 
verses which you can read to no one. A listener sharpens 
one’s energy ; and excellence, when approved of, still in- 
creases. ' Applause, too, gives an immense stimulus. Here, to 
whom can I recite my wiitings, except to the yeUow-haired 
Gorallv itnd the other tribes which the countrij of the barba- 
rian Danube contains? But what can I do alone? and on 
what subject can I wear away my wretched hours of idleness, 
and beguile the day ? For, since neither wine, nor deceiving 
games of chance, have any charms for me, by means. of which 
time is wont stealthily to pass away in silence ; nor, as I could 
wish, if savage warfare would allow it, does the earth, renewed 
in its cultivation, amuse mes what remains for me hut a cold 
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solace, the Pierian maids, Goddesses who have not deserved 
well of me. But do thou, by whom the Aonian fountain is 
drunk of with more success, cherish a pursuit which turns out 
to thy advantage ; and deservedly venerate the rites of the 
Muses, and send hither some production of thy recent labours, 
for me to read. 


EPISTLE III.— TO A FAITHLESS FRIEND. 

He rebukes the perfidious and fickle conduct of a former friend, wliose 
name he conceals ; since, aiihough he hud been on the strictest intimacy 
with him from his cai'licst childhood, he has not only deserted him in 
his adversity, but lias even pretended tliat lie knew him not. He con- 
cludes, by recommending him to keep in mind the vicissitudes of For- 
tune, and her inconstancy. 

SuALL I complain, or shall I hold my peace ? Shall I write 
the charge without the name, or shall I will it to be known to 
all who thou art ? I will not use thy name, lest thou shouJdst lie 
graced by my censure ; and, lest fame should be obtained by 
tlice, through my verse. So long as my bark was in good con- 
dition, with strong keel, thou wast the lirst to be willing to 
take a passage by me. Now, because Fortune has contracted 
her brow, thou withdrawest ; at a time when thou knowest that 
I stand in need of thy ‘aid. Thou feigiiest ignorance, too, 
and tliouwishest not to seem to have known me; awd, when thou 
liearcst my name, thou enquirest, “ Who is t/iis Naso 

I am he ; although thou dost not wish to hear it, who, when 
almost a boy, was united with thee, i/ien a boy, in early friend- 
ship. I am he, who was first accustomed to know thy serious 
thmghtsy and the first to be present at thy joyous sports. I was 
thy comrade, and thy friend in the most intimate acquaintance- 
ship ; I was the only poet, in thy judgment ; I am the same one, 

E erfidious man, of whom tliou now knowest not whether I am 
ving, or not ; about whom ’twas no care of thine to make en- 
quir}^ If I have never been dear to thee, then thou confesses! 
to have acted the hypocrite ; if thou didst not pretend it, thou 
wSi be proved to be inconsistent. TeU me now, come, tell me, 
what ofience it is that has thus chan^d thee ; for, unless thy 
complaint is a just one, mine is just, what thing is it that now' 
forbids thee to be like what thou wast formerly? Dost thou call 
it a crime, because I began to be unfortunate ? If thou didst 
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give me no assistance in reality, and by deeds, yet tliere might 
have come from thee a paper inscribed with or three words. 
For my part, I hardly believe it; but report says, that thou dost 
insult rue thvs prostrate, and art not sparing of thy words. 

What art thou doing, madman? Why art thou withdraw-' 
ing tears from thy own wreck, supposing that Fortune should 
abandon tJiee ? That Goddess confesses how changeable she 
is on her unsteady wheel, which she ever keeps on its edge, 
under her wavering foot ; she is more fleeting than a leaf 
or than any breeze. Thy fickleness, thou ftiithless one, 
is alone equal to her. All that belongs to man is pendent 
from a slender thread, and that which w’as fir m falls head- 
long with a sudden descent. By whom has not the wealth of 
the rich Cnesus been heard of? and yet, as a captive, he re- 
ceived his life from an enemy. ^ He wdio was but just now 
dreaded in the city of Syracuse, with difficulty repelled cruel 
hunger by a lowly employment.'* Who was greater than he 
styled "'tiie Great?'’** and yet, in his flight, with imploring 
voice, he entreated aid of his dependant ; and the veiy man 
whom the whole world obeyed, was rendered more needy tlian 
all besides, Marius, the man who was made illustrious l)y the 
triumphs over Jugurtlia and the Cimhri, under whom, oft as he 
was Consul, Rome Avas triumphant, lay concealed in the miuV*^ 
amid the reeds of the marsh, and endured many things dis- 
graceful to so great a man. The Divine power finds sport in 


7 From an enemy.’]— Vex. 38. Croesus, the rioli and jiowerfiil king of 
Lydia, Iji'liig conquered by Cyrus tlie Great, was condemned to bc^J^lrnt, 
unl being placed on the pile, recalb'd to mind the remarks of Solon, on tlie 
instability of human atfairs. C>TU-n being struck with the circumstance, 
and the wondrous mutation of his enemy's fortunes, pardoned him. 

‘ By a lowly cmploynvmu] — Vcr. 40. Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, 
being expelled from Syracuse, fled to Corinth, where he earned a livelihood 
by pursuing the calling of a schoolmaster. 

9 He styled ‘ the Great'] — Ver. 11. He here alludes to the miserable 
end of Pompey the Great. 

^9 Concealed in the mud,]— Vex, 57. Marius, flying from the faction of 
Sylla, was obliged to seek safety by liiding among the rerds in the marshes 
of Minturnsc. Being discovered, he was throwm into prison, lyid a Cimbrian 
slave being sent there to put him to death, he was so struck by the 
majestic dignity of his countenance, that he was unable to perform his 
cruel mission. Marius defeated Jugurtha, the king of Numidia, in Africa, 
and defeated the Cimbri; a powerful people of Germany, who had invaded 
Italy. 
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fche affairs of men, and the present moment hardly carries cer- 
tainty. Had any one said to me, " Thou wilt go to the shores 
of the Euxinc, and wilt be in dread, lest thou be wounded by 
the bow of the Getan;” I would have said, “ Go and driuk those 
potions that cure the mind ; and whatever beside is produced 
in the whole of Anticyra.”^^ Yet, this I have endured; and 
even if I could have defeyided myself against mortal weapons, I 
could not, as w'ell, have provided against those of the Gods. 
Do thou then feel apprehensive, and believe, tliat that can 
turn out sad, which, w^hile thou art speaking, seems joyful. 


EPISTLE IV.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

IIk says that no state is so utterly wretched as not to have some inter- 
mixture of joy ; and he shows how that has been his lot. lie says that, 
as he walked aioiig the sea shore, Fame told him that Pompeius would 
he Consul for the ensuing; year, and that this has aflforded him ox- 
trcnie pleasure, lie then laments that he cannot be present to see hia 
friend assume the Consulate; but entreats him sometimes to bestow a 
tliought on him in his exile. 

No day is so far surcharged with clouds, borne by the South 
w'ind.s, that tlni showers liow in torrents without intermission. 
No spot is so barren, that there is not generally in it some 
useful plant, mingled with the rough brambles. Misfortune 
has made nothing so wretched, that pleasure does not diminish 
the evil by some cessation. Lo ! I, deprived of my home, my 
country, and the sight of my family, am driven in my sliipwTCck, 
to the w^aters of the Getic shores ; and yet I have found a cause 
for relaxing my brow and not remembering my lot. 

For while, in my sadness, I was pacing the yellow sands, a 
wdng behind me seemed to make n. faint noise. I looked back : 
there was no person that I could see ; yet, these words were 
caught by my ear — Behold, I, Fam?. am come to thee, the 
messenger of joyful things, having glided along immense tracts 
through the air. The next ycai’ will be auspicious and happy, 
wheA Pompeius shall be Consul, than whom no one is dearer 
to thee.’’ She spoke ; and soon as she filled Poutus with the 

Ver. 54. This was an island new the coast of Phocis. 
It was remarkable for the quantity of hellebore which grew there, the juice 
ef which plant was supposed by. the ancients to be curative of madness. 
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joyous news, the Goddess hurried her steps thence to other 
nations. But, my cares dispersed amid my recent joy, the in- 
tol^ble ruggedness of tliis place was forgotten by me. There- 
fore, when, Janus with tlie two heads ! thou shalt have unlocked 
the long ycai*, and December shall have been expelled by the 
month sacred io thee, the purple of the supreme dignity shall 
array Pompcius, that he may be deficient in no one of his honours. 

I seem already to behold the inmost parts of the house 
bursting with the multitude, and the people crushed for want 
of space : and the temple of the Tarpeian abode, for the 
first time entered by thee, and the Gods readilv acceding to 
thy prayers; the snow-white bulls, too, which the f'ali&can grass 
has fed on its plains, yielding their necks to the unerring axe. 
And when thou hast begged all the Gods to bo propitious to 
thee, and some most especially ; Mere will be Caesar along with 
Jove. The Senate-house will receive thee, and the Senators, 
convoked according to custom, will give ear to thy words. 
\Vlien, with its eloquent utterance, thy voice shall have glad- 
dened these ; and, as it is wont, the day shall have produced its 
words of congratulation; and thou shalt have given the merit(*d 
thanks to the Gods above, together with Caesar, who will afford 
reason for thee often to do so : then thou shalt return home, 
the whole Senate accompanying thee ; thy house being hardly 
■able to hold the respectful multitude. Ah ! wretched am 1 1 
that I am not to be seen in that crowd ; and that my eyes will 
not be able to enjoy these things ! Although far away, 1 shall 
behold thee, so far as 1 can, in my mind : it will look upon 
the features of its own Consul. May the Gods cause my name, 
at some time, to recur to thee, and thee to say — Alas ! wliat 
is that unfortunate man doing V" Should any one bear to me 
these words of thine, 1 will confess that my exile will at once 
become more endurable. 


EPISTLE V.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS, WHEN CONSUL. 

The Poet is supposed to be addressing his own lines, before sending them 
to Pompeius, to whom he wrote the last Epistle ; ht states his message, 
the extreme obligations he is under to PompeiuB, declaring, that 
^f^ihrough his kindness he has become his property. He then prays him 
to continue to preserve that life which he has already saved. 

Go, humble Elegiacs, to the learned eitr of the Consul, and 
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bear words to be read by a man, honoured hy his office, long 
is the road, and ye speed onward, with uneven feet ; and the 
earth lies hid, concealed under the wintry snow. After you shall 
have passed over cold Thrace, and Haemon capt with clouds, 
and the waters of the Ionian Sea : in less than ten days you 
win arrive at the City, the mistress of the worlds although you 
should not make a hurried progress. Then, straightway, let 
the house of Pompeius be sought by you; none is nearer 
to the Forum of Augustus. If any one of the multitude 
should inquire who ye are, and whence ; let him, with de- 
ceived ear, hear any names you please. For, although it may 
be safe to confess, as indeed I think it is, undoubtedly a false 
account causes less fear. You will have no opportunity, too, 
of seeing the Consul, some one preventing you when you 
have arrived at the threshold. Either he wdll be ruling his 
own Quirites, by pronouncing judgment, when, on high, he 
shall be seated on the ivory chab\ conspicuous with its carvings ; 
or he will be adjusting the revenues of the people by the 
erected spear, and he will not allow the resources of the great 
City to be diminished. Or, wlicn the Senators shall have been 
summoned to the temple built by Julius Ccusar, he will be 
transacting busin(‘ss worthy of so great a Consul. Or, he 
will be giving the wonted salutation to Augustus and his son, 
and will be asking advice on the duties not yet well-known to 
him. After these, Caesar Gcrmanicus will occupy all his spare 
time ; to him he pays respect, next after the great Gods. 

But, when he shall have rested, after the anxieties of these 
matters, to you will he extend his beneficent hands : and, per- 
haps, he will enquire what I, your parent, am doing. I wish 
you to answer him in -words like these : “ He is still living, and 
to thee, he confesses that he owes the life, which, in the first 
place, he holds as a gift from the benignant Caesar. With 
grateful lips, he is wont to repeat, that thou, when lie went 
into exile, didst point out a safe road through the lauds of 
bai'barism ; that through the anxiety of thy mind it was ef- 

12 By the erected spear,"] — ^Ver. 19. The public revenues were farmed 
outi or sold, under the. superintendence of the Consul, to the highest bid- 
der. In auctions, a spear was usually erected, which was said to have been 
a symbol, derived from the old and summary practice of selling under a 
spear the body acquired in war. Hence, the phrase ' Sub hastavendere,' 
means, * to sell hy auction.’ 
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fccted, that he did not make tlie Bistoniaii snow warm with 
his blood. That there were many presenis besides added 
to the preservation of his life, that he might not exhaust his 
oAvn resources. Tliat dm thanks may be returned for these 
kindnesses, he swears that lie will be thy property for all future 
time ; for that, first shall the mountains be destitute of the 
sliady tree, and the seas shall have no sailing ships, and the 
rivers shall ag.'uii return to their springs, by streams flowing 
u])ward ; before gratitude for thy kindness can pass away.” 
Wlien you have said these things, entreat him to preserve 
what is his gift : and so, the purpose of your journey will 
have been fullillcd. 


EPISTLE VI.— TO BRUTUS. - 

IIf. says that he has ii()W[)asse(l five years in Pontus; and IhatPahius Mavi- 
inns is dead, in ^\1IOSO intercession in his behalf he had centered his hopes, 
lie admits, lumevcr, tliat Jirutiis has shown e(iual alli'elion towards 
liim. lie enlarges ii])oii tlic virtues and abilities of J b ut us, and de- 
clares that he iieAcr will he ungrateful for the Kimhussesof tlnise friends, 
wlio have hecii faithful in their attacliinent during liis ad\ersit\. 

Tue Epistle, which thou art reading, Brutus, conies to tlieo 
iVoni those regions in wliich it W'ould not be thy uishfor Naso 
to he. Blit tliat which tliou wouldst not 'wish, my wretclicd 
destiii}" lias willed. Ah me! it is more powerful than arc thy 
desires! An Olympiad of five years^*^ has been spent by me 
in Scythia ; time is now’ passing into the perimf of a second 
liislviim. Por stubborn Fovluuc still persists, and insidiously 
• 'fiposes her spiteful fool to my wishes. Thou hadst resolved, 
Alaxinius, tlio light of ihe Fabian house, to speak to the Di- 
vinity of Augustus, with suppliant voice, in my bilialf. Thou 
didst die, before thou hadsi preferred thy entreaties, and I be- 
lieve, Maximus, that I was the cause of thy death ; not such 
was my value. I now duad to entrust my safety to anyone. 
Aid itself perished with thy death. Augustus had begun to 

An Olympiad of five years.]-— Ver, 5. The Olympiad was a period of 
four years, which intervened hetw’cen each celebration of the Olympic 
games, whicli were held at Olympia, in Elis. The Olympiads began to bo 
reckoned from the year 77G u.c. 0\id calls an Olympicvl Spiinquennis/ 
as consisting of foiir complete years, and terminating just at the com- 
mencement of a lifth. 
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pardon my fault, committed through deception : he has abap- 
doned my hoj^es, and the earth at the same moment. And 
yet, Jlrutus, I, placed licre far away, have placed before 
tlice, a poem, such as I could, on the newly-made inhabitant 
of the heavens. May that act of piety, be favourable to 
me ; and may there he a limit now to my woes, and may 
the anger of that lioly family be moderated. I could swear for 
certain, that thou too, Jlrutus, known to me by no uncertain 
signs, prayest the same thing. For, whereas thou hast ever 
shown mo sincere affection, still did that alfedion wax 
stronger in llie lioar of adversity. Whoever had helicld thy 
tears and mine together, would have supposed that both of us 
were about to undergo punishment. Nature produced thee 
kind to the wretched, and gave not a more benignant heart 
to any one, Brutus, than to thee. So that, if any one were 
ignorant what is thy power in the warfare of the courts, he 
i;ould hardly suppose that the accused are pursued to convic- 
tion by thy lips. In truth, it belongs to the same person, 
althougli lluTC a])pcars to he a discrepancy, to be gentle to 
tlie suppliant, to bo terrible to the guilty. When the vindica- 
tion of the rigid law has been undertaken by tlu‘c, each of 
thy words has, as it were, venom inliised. May it bo the lot 
of thy enemies to find bow impetuous thou art in warfare, and 
to feel the weapons of thy tongue. These are sharpimed by 
thee with a eare soiinjicrceptiblc, that all deny that tliygeuiiis 
belongs to tliat body of thine. But if thou secest any one 
crushed by cruel J'ortunc, no woman is more pitying than are 
liiy feelings. This t especially was sensible of ; when a great 
part of my acciuaiiitances denied all knowledge of me. I shall 
1)0 forgetful of them, but never forgetM of you, my frienthy wlio 
luive anxiously alleviated my misfortunes. And first shall 
the Danube (too close to me, alas !) tuni its course from the 
Fuxine sea to its source ; and, as though the days of the feast 
of Tliyestcs" had returned, the cliariot of the sun be driven 
towards the Eastern waves ; before any one of you, who have 
mourned me time torn away, can prove that I, in my ingrati- 
tude, have not rtmembered him. 

Feant of ThyestesS\ — ^Ver. 47. When Atrens served up the children 
<.)f Thyestes, to be eaten by their father, according to the fable, the sun 
rnn back in his course, being struck with horror at the atrocity of the 
'ileed. The story has been more fully referred to in a previous Note. 
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EPISTLE VII.— TO' VESTALIS. 

Vesta-Lis having been sent to assume the command in the regions or 
Ponlr.s, Ovid calls upon him to witness the trutli of his assertions, as 
tlio wndched nature of that country ; he then enlarges upon the valoui 
of Vcstalis, and promises that Ids exploits shall be commemorated by 
his verse to all futurity. 

SiTTCE, Vestalis, thou hast been sent to the waves of the 
Euxine, tliat thou mayst dispense justice in regions situate 
under the Polo, thou beholdest, thyself being present, in 
what kind of a land I am placed ; and thou wilt bo a witness* 
that I am not accustomed to make idle complaints. Young' 
man, sprung from the Alpine kings, by thy aid undoubted 
confidence will be given to my words. Thou thyself sceest, 
no doubt, tliat Poiitus is hardened Avith frosts ; thou thyself 
bell oldest tlic wine frozen with hard icc ; thou thyself be- 
holdest how' the lazygian herdsman leads his laden waggons 
ov(‘r tlic midst of the waters. Thou sceest, too, the poison 
hurled beneath the barbed steel, and the arrow bearing a double 
cause of death. And w'ould that this portion had been only be- 
held by thee, and that it had not, too, been known by thee 
ill personal combat ! Thou didst aspire to the office of a Chief 
Centurion, through many a danger ; an honour wliich of late 
deservedly fell to thy lot. Althougli this dignity he aliounding 
for thee in plenteous advantages,*^ yet valour itself will be the 
first in rank. This the Danube cannot deny, ivliosc waters thy 
right hand once made red witli Getic blood. This iEgypsus*® 
cannot deny, which, retaken, when thou didst enter it, w'as 
st‘!isiblc that there was no advantage in the natural resources 
of the place ; for that ciry was even with the clouds, on the top 
of a mountain ridge, and ii is doubtful whether it was better 
defended by position or art. The savage enemy had taken 
it from the Sitlionian ’'ing, and, victorious, possessed the 
intercepted wealth ; until, Vitellius*^ bore his standards, car- 

1'5 In plenteous advantages."] — ^Ver. 17. The office of Chief Centurion, 
or * Primipilus,' was extremely lucrative, in the advantages and emolu- 
ments that accompanied it. 

JEgypsus.] — Ver. 21. This was a well fortified town, situate in the 
Scythian territory, on an eminence near the banks of l^ic Danube. 

Vitellius.] — Ver. 27. History is silent as to any further particulars 
relative to this officer. 
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ried along the waves of the stream, among the Getsc, his 
soldiers having lauded. But, most vdiant descendant of the 
ancient Daiiniis,^® an impulse came on thee to go against the 
opposing enemy. There was no delay. Conspicuous afar, in 
ghttering arms, thou takest care that deeds of bravery shall not 
be concealed ; and, "with rapid strides, thou advancest against 
both steel and the fortified place and the stones, more numerous 
than the hail of midwinter. Neither the multitude of javelins, 
hurled upon thee, nor yet the darts which are recking with the 
blood of the viper, stop thee ; the arrows willi Iheir coloured 
feathers bristle on tliy helmet, and liardly is any part of thy shield 
without a wound ; nor does thy body fortunately escape all 
blows, but pain is inferior to the love of glory. In such 
manner, at Troy, A jax is said in defence of the G recian ships to 
have warded olf the torches hurled by Hector. W lien tliou hadst 
now' approached nearer, and the combat was hand to hand, 
and the fight could be waged with the fierce sword at close 
quarters ; "tis difliciilt to say what thy courage thej’C per- 
formed, and how many thou didst put to death, and whom, 
and in what maimer. Thou, victorious, didst tread upon heaps 
made by thy sword ; and many a Gctaii was under thy foot 
placed upon him. The next in rank fights after the example 
of the Chief ("entnrion ;*'‘aiid the soldiers both give and receive 
manv a w'ound ; hut thy valour as much outshines the others, 
as Pegasus did in speed the swift horses. /I'^gypsus is taken, 
and, Vestalis, thy exploits have been attested in my verse to 
all future time. 

EPISTLE VIIL— TO SUILLIUS. 

After the death of Aiiejustiis, Ovid w'ritos to Suillius, the soti-in-law of 
Ids wife, and thanks him for his letter, late as it is, wliieh he lias just 
received. ITe asks him to entreat Ccrnianicus in liis behalf, and he 
promises, not to erect in liis iionoiir marble temples, hut to sing his 
praises in his poems. lie then shows that it is most becoming to ex- 
press gratitude to iirinees in poetical etfiisions. lie extols the merits of 
poesy, and prays that liis verses may conduce to liis own advantage; and 
concludes by saying, that if he is denied permission to return to his 
country, still, a place of exile, nearer to Rome, will give him a better 
opportunity of celebrating the exploits of Cajsar. 

SuiLLTL'S, graced by studious pursuits, thy letter anived here 

Daun 7 (s.'l^\ 0 T. 29. He was king of the Riitulians, who settled in 
Apulia, and was the father of Turnus and Juturiia. 

« The Chief Centuno».1—\iiT. 49. ‘ Primi pili.' This was the First, 
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safe, late, but still pleasing to me. In it, thou sayest that if 
alfectionate esteem ean soften the Gods above by entreaties, 
thou 'W'ilt give mo assistance. Though hitherto tliou hast 
availed nothing, I Jim indebted for thy friendly disposition ; 
and I call it a kindness to have the wish "to aid. May only this 
anxiety of thine last to a late period ; and may thy affection 
he not worn out l)y my misfortunes. The links of connexion 
make a e(‘rtain tic between us ; and that they may ever remain 
unbroken, is my prayer. For she w’ho is thy wife, the same is 
almost my daughter : and she who calls thee son-in-law, calls 
me luishaiul. Wretched am I, if thou contractest thy brow 
when thou roadcst tlicsc lines, and art ashamed to be my coii- 
ii(‘xinn 1 Ihii thou will bo able to find here nothing deserving 
of shame, except Fortune, who proved blind for me. Shoiildst 
thou trace my ])eiligrce ; w'c shall be found to be Knights, 
from the earliest stock, even through unnumbered ances- 
tors. Shouldst thou wish to enquire what is my character; 
take away my mistake from wretched me, and it is free 
from blemish. Only do thou, if^tliou shalt have a hope that 
anything can he done by entreaty, implore the Deities, with 
suppliant voice, whom thou dost venerate. Thy Gods are the 
youthful Caisar; appease thy own Divinities ; assuredly no altar 
is better known to thee than this. It never suffers the entrea- 
ties of its worshippers to be in vain ; hence seek relief for my 
fortunes. Should it aid me with a breeze ever so small, my 
sunk bark will rise again from the midst of the waves. Then 
will I oHcr tlic solemn frankincense in the buming llames, and 
I will testify how groat is the power of the Gods, ihit 1 will 
not erect to thee, Gcnnauicus, a temple of Parian marble. 
TJiis dow'ufall has diminished my property ; let thy own 
family and rich cities erect temples to thee ; Naso will show 
his gratitude with his verses, uOiich are his wx^alth. 1 con- 
fess, indeed, that but smeU gifts are returned for large ones, 
when I give but words in retuni for my deliverance granted 
to me. But he is abundantly grateful, who gives the most 
he can; affection thereby reaches its limits. The frankin- 

or Chief Centurion, of the first maniple of the Triarii. He was originally 
called ‘ Centiirio Primus,^ and afterwards * Centiu-io Primipili,' or, as in 
the present instance, * Primipilus.’ He was next in rank to the military 
Tribunes, and sat on the military council. In his charge, too, was the 
eagle of the legion, whence he obtained the title of * AquUifer.’ 
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cense which the poor man otFers to the Gods out of tlie little 
ccriscr, is not less availing than that which is oflered out of a 
broad charger. The sucking lamb, too, just as much as the 
victim fed on llie Faliscan pasturage, when slain, stains tvith 
f'ts hlood the Tarpeian altars. And indeed, nothing is more 
pleasing to men of regal dignity than gratitude expressed 
througlj the verse of poets. Verses perform the heralding of 
your praises, and they provide that the fame of your actions 
he not Heeling. By verse is valour made immortal; and, 
free from death, it obtains the notice of late posterity. 

Decaying age consumes both iron and stone ; and no one 
thing has greater power than time. Writings survive the 
length of vi'ars ; through writings hast ihnii known of 
Agamemnon, and wlio bore arms against him, or wlio, with 
him. Wlio, without verse, could have known of H'liehes and 
the seven cliit'fs, and of what took place after these things, 
and what before 1 The Gods, too, (if I may be allowed to say 
so,) exist ihroiigli poetry ; and majcvSty so great has need of 
tlic voice of OIK* to celt'hraie it. 

^Tis thus wc know that Chaos, when divided, derived its 
parts from original mass of early nature; thus, tliat the 
Giants aspiring to the realms of heaven were liiirled to Styx 
by the storm-heaiing fires of the Avenger. ’Twas thus that 
the victorious Ijacclius received glory from the conquest of 
the Indians ; Alcidcs, from the taking of (hclialia and 
lately, in some degree, verse hallowed thy grandsire, M’liomliis 
virtues adilial to the number of tlie stars. If then, there is 
any life at all still remaining in my genius, it shall all be at 
tliy service. Tliyself a poet, thou canst not despise the 
homage of a poet ; according to thy own judgment, that 
pursuit has its worth ; and had not so great an influence in- 
vited thee to loftier objects, thou wouldst have been the 
especial glory of the Pierian maids. But it was more glorious 
to afford us a subject-matter, than verses ; and yet thou canst 
not entirely abandon them. For at one time tliou art waging 
war ; at ailotlier, thou art fitting thy words into measure, and 
whiit is a business to others, the same is a sport to thee. 

2° (Echaha.'l — Vcr. C2. Hercules made war on Eurytus, the king of 
(Echalia, wlumi he killed, together with his sons. He took and plundered 
Ihc town, and led foie away captive, to gain whom he had undertaken the ' 
expedition. 
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And as Apollo is slow at' neither the l}’Te, nor the bow, but 
either string comes in contact with his sacred hands ; so art 
thou defective in neither the arts of the scholar nor those of 
the Prince ; but the Muse is united with Jove in Ihy intellect. 
And inasmuch as she has not removed me from that stream, 
which the hollowed hoof of the Gorgon steed has formed, 
may she aid me, and may she give me assistance in j^erform- 
ing the rites that arc common to us, and in a})plying my hand 
to the same pursuits ; in order that I may, at length, escape 
from the shores too much exposed to the Coralli clad in hicles, 
and from the cruel Getm ; and, if my country is shut against 
wretched me, that I may he located in any ])lacc, that is less 
distant from the Ansonian City ; from 'which [ may be able to 
sing thy luiw-born praises, and to relate thy great exploits, with 
the least possible* d(*lay. 

Implore for one who is almost thy step-father, dear Snillius, 
that this prayer may influence the Divinities of the heavens. 


EPISTLE IX.— TO GRiECINUS. 

The Poet, having been informed that Crajcinus is Consul elect, laments 
that he is away from Home, and cannot share in the general joy, or taki' 
part in the ceremonial ; and such being the case, he bids liis letter per- 
fonii his j)art. lie requests (i’ra*ciiius to entreat in his behalf tliat he 
may return ; and he says that his joy is increased by the fact that 
riaccus, the brother of Gnccinus, will succeed him in the Consulship, 
whose good offices he also entreats, lie concludes by enlarging upon 
the miseries of his cxllc- 

IV.vso sendsthec this salui ition,Grrccinus, from the Euxine waves, 
from a spot whence it is p'*rmitted him, not whence he delights, 
to do so. And may tlic Gods grant that, thus sent, it may 
arrive on that morn, which shall be the first to present thei; 
with the twice six fasces.’’ And since without me, thou, as 
Consul, wilt approach the Capitol, and I shall not be a portion 
of thy retinue ; let my letter act the part of its master, and 
perform the duty of thy friend on the day appointed. Had 1 

2* Twice eix fasces.'] — Vcr. 4. The Consuls were attended by twelve 
Lictors, without whom they never appeared in public. These preceded the 
Consul in a line, one behind another. The one that went last, or nearest 
to the magistrate, was he to whom the requisite commands w'ere givcD, 
and he wit's called ‘ Proxinns Lictor.' 
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been bom under better destinies, and had my chariot sped on* 
ward with unbroken wheel, my tongue would have performed 
the duty of saluting thee, which now my hand discharges, 
by means of my writing. CJongratulating thee, I would have' 
given thee kisses with complimentary words ; and that honour 
would not have less been mine than thy own. On that day 
(1 confess it) I should have been so proud, that hardly any 
house could have contained my pride. And while the body 
of the venerable Senate attended at thy side, I, of Equestrian 
rank, should have been seen going before"- the feet of the 
Consul. And although I could wish ever to be close to 
thee, I should have rejoiced not to liave had ,my place at thy 
side. And I should not have been complaining, even if I had 
been squeezed by the crowd ; but it would then have been a 
pleasure to me to be pressed by the populace. I should have 
beheld, in myjoy, how lengthened was the train of the proces- 
sion, and how dense a crowd occupied the long road. And that 
thou mayst the better know how trilling matters influence me, 
I should have looked to see what kind of purple clothed thee. 
I should also have observed the wrought statues on the eiinilc 
chair, and all the sculptured work of the Numidiau^ tusk."“ 
And when thou shouldst have been escorted to the Tarpeian 
heights, until the devoted victim should fall by thy order, the 
great God, who dwells in the midst of the temple, should have 
heard me in secret giving him thanks. I would also have 
offered frankincense, with a mind three or four times more 
bounteous than the charger containing it, overjoyed by the 
honours of thy dignity. Here should I have been numbered 
among thy friends then present : if only my destinies had 
auspiciously given me permission to be in the City ; and tliat 
pleasure which now is conceived by my mind, could then have 
been enjoyed by my eyes. It seemed not thus to the inhabit- 
ants of heaven, and perhaps, with justice ; for what can it 

22 Seen going 6e/orc,]— Vcr. 18. In the Consular procession, it was 
customary for the Equestrian order to precede the Senators. It appears 
that it .is from tlic enjoyment of this right of precedence, that the Poet 
6^'s that he should be required, during the time of the procession, to leave 
his place by the side of the Consul. 

^ Of the Numidian iusJt.^—'Ver. 28; It has before been observed, 
that the curule chair was made of, or. decorated with, ivory. The greater 
part of the ivory used hy the Homans, was most likely to be the produce 
of Numidia, and other provinces of the north of Africa. 
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avail me to deny the cause of my punishment ? And yet I 
will use my mental powers, which alone are not banished IVom 
the spot, and so will 1 behold thy Consular robe and tliy 
Fasces. They only shall behold thee, dispensing justice to the 
people, and shall feign to be present in thy places of privacy. 
At one moment, they shall behold thee setting up to auction, 
under the spear, the revenues of a long lustrum, and letting 
out each thing with a scrupulous fidelity ; at another time, 
eloquently speaking m the midst of the Senate, discussing 
what the public welfare requires ; at another time, decreeing 
tliaiiks to the Gods above, on account of the Ccesars, and 
striking the wliitc necks of the choice bulls. 

And would that, when thou sliidt have already prayed for 
things of more cousccpience, thou wouldst entreat that tlie 
wrath of the Deity against me be appeased ! May, at these 
words, the sacred fire shoot upwards from the laden altar, and 
may the pointed flame, in its brilliancy, give a good omen to 
thy prayers. Meanwhile, in so far as 1 may, that I may not 
ever bi‘ in querulous mood, I will celcbmlc here, too, the fes- 
tive day oil thy Consulship. Another cause of joy, and one 
that yields not to the lirst — tliy brother shall be thy successor 
in an lionour so great. For, as thy rule, Grcecimis, is finislied 
on the last day of December, he commences it on the day of 
tFaniis ; and, such is tlie afrection between you, you will slian- 
your joys alternately, thou in the Consular dignity of thy 
brother, he in thine. Thus thou wilt have become twice 
(kmsul, and twice Consul, he; and in tliy himily will be be- 
held a twofold honour : which, great though it is, and thmyh 
Ib»me sprung from Mars, beholds no sway more lofty than 
that o/‘ the supreme Consul; yet the dignity of the giver 
amplifies this honour, and a thing that is given partakes of 
the majesty of him who confers it. ]\lay it, then, he granted 
thy brother Flaccus, and thyself, to enjoy such marks of thf' 
good opinion of Augustus at all times. But when you sliall 
have leisure, from the care of affairs more connected with your- 
selves, I entreat -you, add your prayers to mine. And if the 

Thy Consular robe,'] — Ver. 42. Literally, * pr-netexta.' The ‘toga 
prsetexta ' had a broad purple hordei. It was worn by the children of 
both sexes, and by the magistrates of Rome, the Municipia, and tlie 
colonies, and by the priests, and those engaged in the sacred rites. It ia 
nid to have been first derived from the Etrurians. 
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breeze shall at all swell the sail, loosen the ropes,-® that my 
bark may take its departure from the Stygian waters. Flaccus 
was lately the governor of these regions, Grsecinus ; and, 
under his rule, the savage banks of the Danube were in safety, 
lie kept the Mysiaii nations in constant peace ; he, by his 
sword, alarmed the Getm that trust in the bow. By prompt 
valour he recovered Trosmis,^ that had been taken, and tinted 
tlie Danube with barbarian blood. Inquire of hm, wdiat is the 
aspect of this spot ? and ivhat are the miseries of a Scythian 
climate? and by how near an enemy I am kept in alarm? 
'whether or not the slender arrows are dipt in the venom 
of the serpent? or wdicthcr human lives are not the sad vic- 
tims ? wh(‘t]i(T I tell an untruth, or tlie hardened ocean freezes 
witli the cold, and the ice extends many hundred yards'^ out 
to sea? ^Vh(*n he has told thee these things, inquire of him 
w'hat is said of me, and a-^k in ■\that manner I spend my 
tedious tiiu('. I am not hated here, nor, in truth, do I deserve 
to he ; and my disposition has not changed together with my 
fortune. That j)eaee of mind remains, which thou wast wont 
to praise, that fornuT modest demeanour, as usual, on my 
countenance. Thus am I far away, thus am / here, where a 
barbarian enemy causes cruel arms to have more power than 
laws ; W'liereas no woman, man or boy, Grmciuus, for iio'w so 
many years, can have any ground of complaint against me. 
This is the cause, why the people of Tomi '\\ish me -well, and 
assist me, since this land can testify in my favour. They 
prefer that 1 should depart, because they sec that I wish it ; 
yet, in regard to themselves, they ■wdsh me to be here. And 
shouldst thou not believe me ; there are decrees in existence 
in 'svhich the public records praise me, and make me exempt 
from impost. Although this boasting is not befitting the un- 

Loosen the ropes.] — ^Ver. 73. The * rudentes * were the ropes lised 
to move or fix the masts, sails, or yards of a vessel. 

26 Trosmis."] — Ver. 79. This was a city of Mysia, which tlie Scythians 
had taken from the Romans. 

27 Many hundred yards.] — Ver. 86. * Jiigera multaf literally, many 
jngera.' The ‘jngcnim^ of the Romans "was, as a measure of superficies, 
*240 feet in length, and 120 in breadth. It was the common measure of 
road among the Romans. Pliny renders the Greek word irXiBt.ovt by 
‘ jugerum,' in which case it would be a measure of length of 100 Grecian, 
or 104 Roman, feet. In the present instance, the word seems to imply a- 
measure of length. 
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fortunate, the neighbouring towns grant me the same privi- 
leges. 

My piety, too, is not unknown ; this stranger land sees a 
fihrine of Ciosar existing in my house. Togetlicr willi him, stand 
his affectionate son, and his wife as his priestess Deities not 
less than him who has lately been consecrated a God. And that 
no part of the family may be w'anting, each of his grandsons 
stands there, the one, next to the side of his grandmother, the 
other, to that of his father. As oft as the day arises from the 
Eastern quarter, so often do I offer suppliant words to tliese, 
together with frankincense. The whole of the Pontic land, 
attesting my dutifulness, shouldst thou enquire, will say that 1 
do not invent this. The Pontic land knows that [ celebrate tlie 
birth-d.ay of the Divinity with sports as worlhy as I can, in 
this country. And not less is my duty, in this respect, known 
to strangers, if at amj time the extensive Propontis lias sent any 
persons to these seas. Tliy brother also, under whose govern- 
ment were the districts of Pontus on the left, may, perhaps, 
have heard of these things. My fortune is not ef|[ual to my 
heart, and in sucli duties, though poor, I willingly expend my 
little property. Nor do I, far removed from the City, present 
these things to your eyes ; but I am content with silent acts 
of piety. And yet these things will some day reach the ears 
of Csesar ; there is nothing which passes throughout the 
W'hole w’orld concealed from him. Doubtless thou knowest of 
this, and beholdest it, Caesar, summoned to the Gods above ! 
since uow the earth is exposed to thy eyes, IMaced among 
the stars fixed in the arch of the sky, thou hcarest my prayers, 
wliich I utter wntli anxious lips. Perhaps, too, those verses 
may arrive thither, which I luivc stud, about tlicc, newly- 
made an inhabitant of heaven. I dixine thjit, by means of 
fliese, thy Divinity will be appeased ; and, not undeservedly, 
dost thou bear the benign name of Palher. 


^ lUa 7r\f€ as Ins priestess, — Vor. 107. TTis moaning is, that Livia 
venerates the memory of her husband Augubtus in no less degree than the 
priest venerates the Deity of whom he is the inini'-'cr. 
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ELEGY X.— TO PEDO ALBINOVANUSr^ 

He \rritcs to his friend Pedo Albinovanus, the poet, and refers to tho 
length of time he has lived among the savage Getac ; comparing his 
troul)les with tliose'of Ulysses, he says that his own are the greater, 
lie ciilrcats him to preserve his attachment to him in his adversity ; 
and to imitate the example of Theseus, whose exploits he had made the 
tlieme of his verse. 

The sixth summer is being passed by me, here, on the Cimme- 
rian shore, to be spent among tbc Getsc, wrapped in skins. 
And dost thou, my dearest Albinovaiius, compare Hint stones, 
or iron, to my liardsliips ? The drop hollows out the stone ; 
the ring is worn by use, and the curving ploughshare is rubbed 
tiwjiy by tlic pressure of the earth. Will, then, devouring 
Tinuj consume everything except me ? Even death, overcome 
by my hanlsliips, is tardy in its approach. Ulysses is an in- 
stance of a mind extremely patient ; lie who was tost on the 
fitful ocean during ten years ; but yet he did not endure the 
whole (jf that term, fuU of the anxieties of his destiny ; there 
were frequeniiy pauses of quietude. Was it a hard thing for 
him, during six years, to embrace the beauteous Calypso, and 
to share tiie ]u‘d of a Goddess of the Sea ? The son of Ilip- 
potas" ' entertained liim ; Ac who gave /nWthe winds as his gift, 
that a serviceable breeze might bend liis impelled sails. It was 
no hardship to listen to the damsels that sang so well, and 
the lotus was not bitter to him that tasted it. I would buy the 
potions that cause forgctfidness of one’s country, at the price 
of half my life, were they but saleable ; nor couldst thou ever 
compare the city of the Licstrygon, to the nations which the 
Danube passes w ith its winding stream. The Cyclop, too, will 
not surpass Pbyaces'*^ in cruelty ; how large a part of my dread 
is he xvont to form ! Although Scylla is lurking, with fierce 
monsters, downward from her amputated groin ; the ships of 

Pedo Alhinovams.'l — He was an heroic poet of Rome, and is now 
generally supjJObcd to have been the author of the Consolation to Livia 
Augusta, on the death of her son Drusus ; a poem which was long attributed 
to, Ovid. 

The son of Ilippoias.'l-r-Yer, 15. iEolus the son of Ilippotas. 
He hospitably entertained Ulysses, and gave him favourable winds for his 
return to his own country. 

Phyaccs.] — V cr. 23. This person appears to have been a savage chief 
of some of the neighbouring Scytliian tribes. 
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the Hcnioclii®" do more injury to mariners ; and tliou canst not 
compare Charybdis with the hostile Achaii, ahlioiigh she 
thrice vomits forth the brine that she Inis tliihrc sucked up. 
Although tlicse roam more at large, outlie coasts on the right- 
hand side of the Eexme Sea, still they do not allow tliis side to 
be free' from anxiety. Here arc fields without trees, here are 
arrows dipped in venom, here the w^intcr makes the sea pass- 
able even on foot ; so that the traveller, despising the ship, 
may go with dry/te^, where the oar had lately made a path by 
impelling the weaves. Those Avho come from your parts, say 
that you hardly believe these things. Jlow wretched is he, who 
endures tilings more dreadful than can he helmed! Yet, <lo 
believe me, and 1 wdll not allow thee to remain ignorant of the 
reasons why the cold winter hardens the Sarmalian Sea. The 
Constellation that bears the form of a wain, and that ])fings 
extreme cold, is near to us. In these ])arts lloreas arises; 
he is familiar with these coasts, and he (l(‘rives his strength 
from a neighbouring region ; but the South ^Villd, which 
breathes waianly from the o])|)osite ])ole, is far away, and 
comes but seldom and faint. Besides, here iningle the rivers 
with the inclosed liuxine vSea, and tin; ocean Josefs its powi'r, 
from the multitude of streams. Hither do the Lycus,** the 
Sagaris, the IVnius, the Hypanis, and the Crat(‘s Ilow onwards 
to the sea, and tin? llalys, vihirling with many a jiool ; and 
the rapid I’arthenius, and the Cynapes, eaiTving along rocks, 
I’oUs on, and the Tyras, that is more sluggish than no other 
river,. And thou, Thermodon, well known to the female 
s([uadrons,'** and thou -oo, Pliasis, once sought by the men of 
Greece. The most pelmcid Dryaspes, too, with the stream of 
the Borysthencs, and tlic Melaiithus silently pacing on his 
quiet w'ay ; the river, tiM, which separates the two lands, Asia 

3- The Heniochi.’] — Vrr. 2f». These were a race of pirates, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Colchis, and caused great terror by their devasta- 
tions. 1 he Achaians were a pcuxile of Scythia, of a similar rapacious and 
lawless character. 

^ The Lycus.'l — Vcr. 47. This, and the other rivers here mentioned, 
are streams which, situate in the north of Turkey, the south of Jtussia, 
or in Asia Minor, flow into the sea of Marmora, or the Black Sea. 

3* TJte female squadrons.'] — Ver. 51. The Amazons are here alluded 
to. They were a warlike race of females, who first dwelt in' Sarmatia, 
near the river Tanais, but afterwards in Cajjipadocia, near the river Ther- 
xnodou. 
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and the sister of CadTnns,“ and makes his path between them 
both; and innnmerable others, the greatest among all 
which, the Danube, denies that he yields the ])ahn to thee, O 
JVilus. Such Jin abundance of streams, taints the waters 
which they increase ; and permit not the sea to retain its 
strength of current. Moreover, just like a standing pool, and 
a sluggish swamp, it is of colour hardly azure, and its 'native 
hue is niodihed. Fresh water swums on the surface of the 
deep, and is lighter than the sea w'ater; which derives its 
peculiar weight from the admixture of salt. 

iSIiould any one iiifpiire wliy these things are told to Pedo, 
ahd w'liat is the use of mentioning them in measured numbers ; 
I w ill tell them, I have worn away the time and I liavc be- 
guiled my cares ; this ad\ajitage has the present hour brought 
10 me. \VhiIe I have been writing these things, I was far re- 
moved fmm my usual sorrow's; and I was not sensible that I 
was ill the midst of the GetJO. .But thou, 1 doubt not, when in 
thy verse thou art pi’aising 'JMiescus,**'’ dost defend the reputa- 
tion of thy subji'ct, and thou dost imitate the hero of whom 
thou art singing, fie certainly forbids friendsliip to be the 
wjiiter upon times of prosperity. Although lie is an hero, 
mighty in his exiiloits, and is celebrated by tliec, in language 
in which he ought to be sung, yet in him there is something 
worthy to be imitated by us, and any one ean be a Theseus 
ill attacliinciit. Foes have not to he subdued by tlice, with 
the sword and with the club, liy reason of whom the Isthmus 

Co W/t ///■*' was hardly passable by any one; but aflectiou 
must be shewn, not a ditlicult matter to him who is willing. 
What labour is it not to have violated sincere attachment. 
Thou must not suppose that these things have been said with 
complaining tongue to thee, w'ho remainest throughout con- 
stant to thy friend. 

^ The iAStcr of Cadmu8.’\ — Ver, 55. Europa, who gave name to Europe, 
which is here signified. 

Art praiainy 'Theseus.'] — Vcr. 71. Pedo Albinovanus wrote a poem, 
of which Theseus w as the liero. 

The Isthmus of Corinth.'\ — ^Ver, 80. This spot' was rendered almost 
impassable by the atrocities perpetrated by SLiinis, or Scyron, a robber of 
that vicinity. Theseus slew liim, and hung him on a pine tree. 
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EPISTLE XL— TO GALLIC. 

Having been informed by Gallio of the death of his wife, he apolo^zea 
for not liaving before named her in his writings, in return for the grief 
which lie manifested on his banishment from Uome. He states his own 
sorrow on Iiearing of the death of the wdfe of Gallio, but he says that 
he will not presume to offer him consolation, as he is already acquainted 
with all the ])reccpts of the learned on the subject of resignation, and 
he trusts, that by this time, his grief has subsided. He also thinks it 
possible that, by the time his letter arrives, Gallio iBay have married again. 

Gallic) ! the fault will be hardly excusable by me, that thou 
hast not received praise in my verse ; for thou, too, (as I re- 
member), with thy tears didst foment my wounds, that were? 
made by the celestial spear ; and, w^ould that, afflicted by the 
loss of thy friend thus simtchcd away, thou Jiadst felt no 
reason besides, wdiy tlioii shouldst grieve ! It pleased not thus 
the Gods, ^\h(), in their cruelty did not think it wrong to 
deprive thee of thy chaste wife. For a letter lately came to me, 
th(j messenger of woe, and thy loss was read of by me with 
tears. Eut 1 would not dare, in my folly, to console so wise a 
man, and repeat to thee the wTll-know^n sayings of thclcanied ; 
I suppose, too, that thy grief has terminated by this, through 
the \cry length of time, if not on prineiple. While thy letter 
was arriving, while mine, returning, is passing over so many 
seas and lands, a ivhole year passes aw'ay. To offer consola- 
tion, is the duty of a certain spjice of time ; so long as grief is 
ill full career, and while the afflicted seeks relief ; but, when 
length of time has lulled the wounds of the mind, he wdio un- 
seasonably fpments them, renews tlicm. 

Besides, (and may this omen be a (rue one for thee !) thou 
mayst by this lime be hfi])py in a new^ marriage. 


EPISTLE Xil.— TO TUTICANUS. 

He first tells Tutiranus tlui reason why he has not hitherto mentioned his 
name in his writings. He then refers to the intimate friendship that 
has existed between them from their childhood : and he concludes, by 
entreating him to use his influence with Tiberius Csesar in his favour. 

It is caused by the nature of thy name,'*^ that thou art not 

* The nature of thy name, — Ver. 2. He says that the quantities of the 
feet in the name of TutYcanushad rendered it impossible for him, with due 
regard to poetical rules, to name him either in Hexameter or Pentameter 
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named, my friend, in my books. But I would deem no 
one worthy of honour sooner than tliat ; if only my verses 
are any lionour. The law of poetical measure, and the 
jiature of the name, impede this act of duty ; and there is no 
way for thee to take a place in my numbers. For I am 
asliamcd so to distribute thy name into two lines,'^^ that the 
first one may end, and the second, begin with it. I should 
be ashamed, too, if, in the part of the icon/, where a stress 
is laid on the syllable, I should pronounce ///// name short, 
and call thee Tuiieiinus? and thou canst not bi‘ introduced 
in a lino umhi- tin* form of Tiiticanus; so that the lirst 
syllable be made short out of a long o\u\ Or, suppose the 
spUahle is made' long, 'which is iiow^ pronounced short ; and 
the second spf table is long with an extendt*d pause. If, hy 
these blemislies 1 should dare to spoil thy name, [ should 
he laughed at, and 1 should deservedly be denied to be the 
possessor of judgment. Tliis was the cansc of my deferring 
this tribute, Avhieli my resources shall now ])ay 'witli the ad- 
dition of interest. And under an indication of some sort, 
1 will celebrate tliee ; I wall send thee my verses, oJi thou 
that wasl known when almost a boy to me when almost 
a boy as well ; and that hast been beloved by me not less 
than as a ])rotlier by a brother through a series of years, 
as long as w^e both of us liave lived. Thou waist my kind 
adviser, thou waast my guardian and my corapaiiiou, wiiile 
J guided the reins but newdy assumed with iijex})erjeiiced 
luind. Often, under thy criticism, have 1 corrected my 
works ; often, by my recommendation, was an alteration 
made by thee ; w lien the Pierian maid instructed thee to write 
the PhcTaciaij r)ocm,“‘ worthy of even IMacoiiian paper. This 
even course, this unison, commenced in early youtli, continued 

To distribute thy name into (wo Ivies .'] — Vcr. 7. He me.ans to say 
that the only way in which his name can possibly he introiluerd is hy using 
tlic first tw'O syllables for the liiial spondee of the Hexaincter, and coni- 
incncing the i^-ntameter with the two remaining syllables ; but that he 
would be ashamed to adopt that expedient ; thereby ini])lying the limp- 
ing. and mutilated nature of the lines, which w'ould infallibly result from 
such a step. 

Pheeacian poem.] — Ver. 27. This appears to have been a poem which 
Tuticaiius had composed cither in praise of Alcinous, the king of thf 
Phaiacians, or descriptive of the wanderings of Ulysses, as recounted by him 
to Alcinous, by whom he was hospitably entertained. He compliments 
Tuiicanus on his w'ork, in saying that it was worthy of ihe paper of Homer. 

II It 
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unimpaired until oiir hair was grey. And if those things 
move thee not, I could believe that thy breast is of hard iron, 
or enclosed in infrangible adamant. 

But, first, may war and frosts, Avhich two evils Pontus so 
hateful to me possesses, cease from off this land, and may 
Bor(‘as become warm, and the South wind intensely cold, and 
may my lot become more endurable ; before thy feelings are 
hai'dcned against thy ruined companion. May this burden not 
he added to my woes ; and it is not added. Only do thou, by 
the Gods of lu'avcn, of whom he is tlic most unwavering, under 
whose rule thy honours have continuully increased, eilect by 
defending me, an exile, with constant attachment, that the de- 
sired breeze desert not my bark. Dost thou ask, what I 'would 
recommend ? May 1 di<‘, if 1 am not almost unable to say ; if 
only, the person W’ho is d(‘ad can die (ir/nin. 1 neither k)iow 
wdiat to do, nor wliat to wish, or not to w ish ; and iny ow n in- 
terests arc not well ascertained by me. Believe me, prudence 
is the llrst thing to forsake the distr(‘SRcd, and common sense 
and judgment take tlight together with prosperity. Do thou 
thyself, 1 pray, coiisiiler in wliat respect 1 can be assisted, and 
through w'liat channel thou canst make a passage to the allum- 
meat of my desires. 


EPISTLE XIH.— TO CAIIUS. 

He iells Cani';, the Prieecptor of the Civsars, that ho will at once perceive, 
from the colour <»f the paper and the structure of liie vor.se, from wliom 
tlii'. letter conics, lie intorms him that he lias composed, in tlie (iotic 
tongue, a letter hi praise of Augustus, I.ivia, ami her chihlreu. lie 
enticats hiin,])y their aueu ut friendship, as he is notv in the Jii-\th year 
of hi.s exile, to procure his i .moval to some other place. 

0 Tiror, not to bo numbered aipong my w^avering acquaint- 
ances, hail thou w'ho ar^ called Cams, a thing which thou 
really art.*‘ The colour which this letter bears , and the com- 
position of my verse, can be at once a sign to thee from wdiat 
quarter thou receivest this salutation ; not that my composition 

A thing which thou really art.'] — ^Ver. 2. ‘ Cams' signifies ‘dear-* 
It being the name of his correspondent, he tells luni that he is not only 
Cams in name, hut in reality. 

^ 7'ke colour which this letter hears.] — Ver. 3. The fact of it being 
Tt'orn and thumbed, showing that it has come from a distance. 
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£8 voiitlerful, but r.citlicr is it, assuredly, common-place ; but, 
of w hfUcver nature it is, it is evident that it is mine. Thou, 
too, thyself, though thou shouldst tear off the superscription 
from the top of tlio paper, [ still seem able to pronounce 
what is thy comj)osition. Placed among ever so many works, 
thou art recognized, and thou w^ilt be found, through indica- 
tions wliich have been remai'ked. 

Tlic strength which we know to be worthy of Hercules, and 
equal to the miyht of\\\m of wbom^‘ thou art singing, betrays 
its author ; my jMusc, too, betrayed by her peculiar qualities, 
may perhaps be remarkable through her own blemishes. As 
much did his ugly shape hinder Thersites from lying concealed, 
as iVircus*’ was conspicuous for liis beauteous one ; and it will 
not 1)0 I’ight for thee to he surprised, if the verses arc faulty, 
which I, now become almost a Getic poet, compose. 

Ah ! T am asliamed to own it; I have composed a work in 
the (ietie language, and barhariaii words have been arranged 
into my measures. I have given satisfaction, too ; congratulate 
me I 1 liHve b(‘gun to have the reputation of a poet among the 
savage Geta;. Dost tliou enquire what w’as my subject ? 1 have 
snug the praises of Cjcsar. My new attempt was aided by the 
inspiration of the Divinity ; for I have shewn that the body of 
our iatlier Augustus >vas mortal ; that his spirit has departed to 
tli(' mt boreal abodes ; that he who, l)y compulsion, *'’ has assumed 
tile rein^ of empire, often refused is equal to his father ; 

that thou, Jiivia, art the Vesta of chaste matrons ; and that it 
is a malt IT of doubt whether thou art more worthy of thy son, 
or of tliy Iiushaud; that there arc two j'ouths, the firm sup- 
ports of their father, who have given sure indications of their 

^ 2'he top of the paper, — Vcr. 7. ‘ Frons cliartfo/ will, perhaps, cither 
mean tJn* lop of the paper in a book composed of a scroll, or tlic first page 
in one composed of diticrent leav^, like onr books ; the ‘ tituliis’ would be 
the superscription and address, stating by whom written, and to whom sent. 
llim of ivhoni.'] — ^Vcr. 12. Ilorciiles, who was the hero of lus poem. 

^ — Ver. 16, He was the son of Charops and Aglaia, and a 

aativc of the island of Syme. Homer says that he w as the most beauteous 
of men. 

^ Ity compulsion.'] — Ver. 27. Tliis refers to the pretended difficulty 
which Tiherius made, on being requested by the Senate to assume the reins 
of goveinmerit ; an offer which, for some time, to suit his purposes, bs 
pretended to refuse to accept. 
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disposition. Wlicn I read tlirongh these verses, written not 
in the song of my country, and the last page came to my 
hands, all moved both their heads and tlieir full quivers, and 
there Avas a prolonged applause in the mouths of the Getic ; 
and one said, “ Since thou writest tliesc things about Crcsar, 
tliou oiightst to 1)0 restored by the command i)f Ca‘sar.” 

lie, indeed, said so ; but now, Carus, tlio sixth Aviiiter beholds 
me removed under the snoAvy pole. 

My voi*ses avail me not; once did my verses injure me, and 
they were the first cause of so wretelied a banishment ; but do 
tliou, by tlie common ties of our sacred ])ursuils, by the name 
of friendship not despised by thee, dhf me; then may Oer- 
Tuanicus afford a subject-matter for the scope of thy genius, llie 
foe being captive in liatiau chains. i\Iay tlie youths prosper, 
tlie common anxiety of the Gods, wdiom, it is thy great honour 
to haAT had enf rusted to thee to educate ; do tliou give all the 
influence* tliat thou caiist to my preservation, w liieh Avill not be 
achieved, except by a change of my place of exile. 


EPISTLE XIV.— TO TUTICAXUS. 

ITh writes to Tiiticanus, lie had hefuro addre.sHMl, and says lljat he 

would j)rcf(’r any jilare of e\ilc to Tomi. IJe savn, lliat the people of 
tnat pliiee ought not to he angry at liis eensure>, as tlicy are not directed 
against them, Imt the place only. On tlic comrary, lu* admits that he lias 
jn\arialily received tlic greatest kindness from tliem. 

Tiri’.SE lines are sent to tliee, Avhom I lately complained of as 
not having a name suited to my mcasun*. 

In them, thou Avilt Jjud nothing to give thee pleasure, ex- 
cept that I am still pretty well; even liealth is Jiatcfiil to me, 
and my most earnest Avish is, forsooth, to depart some Avay or 
other from these regions. I have no anxiety hut to leave 
this land; for any one will be more pleasing than this Avliich I 
behold. Send my sails into the nddst of tlic Syrtes, into the 
midst of Charyhdis, so that 1 may depart from my present lo- 
cality. Styx, even, if there is such a luing, avUI be a good 
exchange for the Danube ; and if there is anything besides 
that the world contains Ioa^tf than Styx. 

The tilled field less dreads weeds, tlie sAvaliow less dreads 
the Aviuter, than Naso does the places adjacent to the Getse, 
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the worshippers of ^Mars. The people of Tomi are angry with 
me, on account of such expressions, and the public displeasure 
has been excited by my lines. Shall I, then, never cease to 
receive injury through my verses, and shall I be everlastingly 
punished by an imprudent disposition? Why do I delay 
cutting oil’ my fingers, tliat I may not write ? and why, in niy 
madness, do 1 still adhere to the Aveapons which have been my 
ruin ? ^gain T turn to tlie wonted rocks, a/ul to tliosc waves, 
in wliich my shipwrecked barkw'as dashed. But, I have done 
nothing ; it is no fault of mine, ye people of Tomi, whom I 
esteem, altliough T utterly hate your place. 

Let any one examine tlie records of my labours ; my letters 
have made no eomjdaints about you. T complain of the cold, 
and of ineursions to be dreaded on every side, and that the 
fortitications arc shaken by the enemy. I liavc^ uttered cliarges, 
most truthful, against the locality, not agaiiivSt the people : 
even you yourselves often condemn your own soil. 

The ]\luse of the old man tliat was devoted to agri- 

culture, dared to show us why his own Ascra should always be 
shunned. But b(‘ who wrote was horn in that land; and yet 
Ascra was not exasperated against her own poet. Who loved 
his country better tliau the sagacious Ulysses? And yet, by 
his showing, the rugg(‘(lness of the place has become known. 
Scepsius did not attack places, hut manners, in his hitter 
remarks, and Home //e/*.ve//*wuis accused. And yet she bore 
these false charges with equanimity, and an abusive tongue 
was no injury to its owner. But an unskilful interpreter excites 
tliewratJiof the people against me, and calls on my lines to 
answer a fresh ehaj'ge. Would that I were as fortunate, as I am 
pure in my heart. No man i.s yet in existence that has been 
'woumled by my tongue. Besides, had 1 been blacker cvi'u thaa 
Tllyrian pitch, the friendly multitude should not have been 
slandered by me. ]\Iy exilcf kindly entertained by you, people 
oY Tomi, shows that men of such gentle manners are Greeks. 
The Pcligni, my people, and Sulmo, my nativ(; place, could 
not have been more atfectionatc to me, in my misfortune. That 
honour was lately conferred by you on me, which you would 
scarcely grant to any one flourishing and i)rosperous. As yet, 

Sccii!iixis.'\ — Ver. 38. It is not known wliethcr this person was a 
poet or a philosopher, who was thus allowed with impunity to attack the 
manners of the Uoinan people. 
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I am the only one that is exempt from impost in your country ; 
except those who have these privileges by law. My temples have 
been wreathed with a sacred garland, which the public favour 
bestowed on me, reluctant to accept it. As pleosing, thevc'fore, 
as the land of Delos was to Latona, which alone alForded her 
a place of safety, in her wanderings ; so dear to me is Tomi j 
which, in its hospitability, remains faithful up to the present 
moment to me banished from my country. Oh! that the 
Gods would only grant, that it might 4?^ Halford a hope of tran- 
quil peace, and that it could be further oiF from the freezing 
pole. 


EPISTLE XV.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

He tells him that he is indebted to him for every thiiip: hut his life, which 
he owes to Cjesar. lie begs him to ask of tlic Emiieror, uhom he so 
much respects, another place of exile exposed to fc\\cr hanlsliips. He 
exciiM's libusclf for so often making the same request ; hut lie &a}s, tliat 
liis longing knows no Imiinds. 

If there is still any one in existence not unfovgeti ul of me, or 
who enquires what I, Naso, sent afar, am doing ; let him know 
that I owe my life to the Ca'sars, my safety to Sextus Pom- 
Iteixis, After the Gods above, he shall be the first in my 
esteem. For, though I should embrace all the season of my 
wretched life, no one part of it is without his kindnesses. 
Tliesc arc as many in number as the crimson grains under the 
thinriiid of the po)ncgranate,^\\iih\\}&\]. in the beds of a fertile 
garden ; as the ears of stamhng corn that Africa, tJie grapes 
that the land of Tmohu-,*^ the olives that Sicyon, the honey- 
comb that IFybla produces. I confess it ; you may attest it ; 
sign it, ye Quirites. There is no need for the authority of the 
laws ; I mysclt’ say so. Put too, but a trilling matter, 
among thy patrimonial possessions ; let me be a part, howr 
ever small, of thy property. As much as Trinacria is thine,^* 

^ Tmolug.'] — Ver. 9. This was a mountain of Lydia, famed among 
the ancients for the excellence of its wine and saifi on. 

Trinacria ts tkineJ] — Ver, 15. It is supposed that Sicily was under 
the especial protection and guardianship of Sextu*-, and that he was en- 
trusted by Augustas or Tiberius with the command in Macedonia, or in 
one of its principal towns. 
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and Macedonia, the land that was ruled over by Philip ; os 
much as thy house, that adjoins the Forum of Augustus ; as 
much as thy Campania, thy country domain, is pleasing to the 
eyes of its owner, and the rest whicli thou possesscst, Sextus, 
either as left to thee or bought ; so much am I properfij ; 
by reason of which melancholy gift thou canst not say that 
thou possesscst nothing in Ponms. And, oh ! that thou didst 
not, and tliat a more genial soil were granted me ; and, that 
thou wouldst hold thy property on a preferable spot! And 
since it rests with the Gods, attempt to soothe the Divinities, 
wliom tliou worshippest with unceasing Teneration : for, it is 
liard to discover, whether thou art more a proof of my mistake, 
or its consolfitioii. And I do not eiilreat tliec in uncertainty : 
but often, tlic speed of the llowing water, as we go along with 
tlie stream, is increased ]>y rowing. I am ashamed, and I dread 
to l)e always making the same entreaties, lest a justified tedium 
sliould take possession of thy feelings. But wliat shall I 
Desire is a thing that knows no bounds. Pardon, kind friend, 
my failing. Often, wlicn I wish to write something else, I 
glide into that subject: my very letters of themselves ask for 
another place of exdc. 

But whether thy favour is to have elfect, or whether cruel 
D(‘.stiny bids me die under tin* freezing pole ; I shall over recall 
to mind thy unforgotten services ; and my country shall hear 
that I am thine. Each other country besides, that is situate 
under this sky, shall hear of it, if only my song travels beyond 
the savage Getoe ; and shall knoio that thou wast the cause and 
the guardian of my safety, and that I am thine, less only the 
coin and the balance.'’'-^* 


EPISTLE XVI.— TO IIIS ENEMY. 

He tells Ills rnlumiiiator, that he ought not to revile liim, as he oiiglit now 
to be hjoKed upon as dead ; and that envy attacks only the but 

docs not molest tlio dead : he then enumerates a multitude of iiocts, 
whom lie may assail with as mucli justice as himself. 

Thou envious man, why dost thou pull to pieces the verses of 

g aso, who is no more 'I Death is not wont to injure genius. 

rcater fame, too, arises wlien we are no more ; and I had 
reputation even when I was numbered with the living. When 

■19+ A?id the balanced — Ver. 42. These were formally used on the sale 
of slaves. 
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Marsiis'^® was existing, and Kabirius,®^ with his nen^ous lan- 
guage, and Macer, tlic bard of Ilium, and Pedo tlie poet of the 
stars, and (^ariis, who, by his Hercules, would have ofTendi'd 
Juno, had ho not now been the son-in-law of Juno;, and 
Seven IS, who gave a regal poem to Latiiim, and either 
l^risous, '' with their elegant poems on Nnma. And thou, Mon- 
tainis, ’‘ Avho excellest either in unecpial or equal measures, 
anil who hast a eelehrity in two kinds of verse. Sabiiius, too, 
who badi* ’^ riysscs, the wanderer for ten years over the raging 
seas, AU'ite an answer to Penelope ; and wlio li‘ft his Tru'zene 
and his A\nrk u])on the Days unlhiislied, by reason of his pre- 
mature death. Largus,’® too» who is called by the epithet be- 
longing to liis genius, he who brought the Phrygia n sage to 
the Gallic jDlains. Caniherinus as w'ell, who sings of Troy sub- 
dued by llereules ; tlie Etrurian’^ also, who derives liis reputa- 

— Wr. T) Doiiiitius Alarsus w.is a Roman tl:c cou- 
# temporary of ()\i(l and Horace. Only live lines of liis works arc extant 
four of tl’(‘^(• form ])art of an elegy on the (loath of Til)nIln^. 

’■* Jiiifnrius.] — Ver. 5. Cains Rabiriiii was a Uoinaii l’]pi(’ ])oot, whosa 
writings were full of spirit and energy, on wliicli account 0\id calls him 
‘magni oris.’ His works have perished. 

AS'ererMS.] — Ver. 9. Cassius Severiis was a Roman poet of eonsider- 
ahlo merit, who wrote, several trag<dies, to wliieh nderence is here made. 
Ho also wTot('- some epigrams ami elegies. His works huNc not comedown 
to onr time.' 

'*'* Either EriM'ii.f.] — Ver. 10. These were two Roman jioets of the 
name of Priscus; cacli of whom wrote a poem, of which Niima IVnnpilius 
MMs tlie hero. 

JIo?ita?ii/s.] — Vef. 11. Julius Monlamis was a Roman jioet, who 
was patroiii/ed hy the Emperor Tihci ills. He composed lioili in Heroic 
and in Elegiac measure, to './hich Ovid here refers, as the uncipial and 
(Mpin! iTK'asnres. 

R7io hai/e.'J — Ver. 1.3. /^ldus Sabinus, the Roman poet, composed an 
Epistle, supposed to be written hy Ulysses, iu answer to that of I’enelopi*. 
which is the first Ejiiatlc in Ovid’s Ilcroides; to this faet reference is here 
made. It is not known whether llie work mentioned juire, under the name 
(►f Tra'zcne, refers to a poem coi..])Oscd hy him in praise of some female ot 
tliat namt, or to some tragedy or didactic work relative to Traveiie, in 
Argolis, of which place Pittheiis, the grandfatiier of Tlie'^eus, was king. 

Zr/rffus.] — Ver. 17. This poet, who is hero said to have been so 
called from his fruitful genius, composed a iiociu de^ej-iptivc of the settle- 
ment of Antenor the Trojan at Pata\ium, now Padua, in the north of 
Italy; wliieh w'as formerly Cisalpine Gaul. 

TAe Etrurian.] — Ver. 20. It is not known to whom reference is 
here made ; or whether the poet gained his fame hy singing tlie praises of 
his mistress Phillis, or those of Phillis the daughter of Lycurgus, king of 
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tioii from liis Phyllis. The poet, too,^"* of the sail-covered sea,, 
for whom you might suppose that the azure Deities had com- 
posed his XTses. He, too, wdio sang the Libyan armies and 
tlic* Jlomaii battles ; and Marcus, skilled in every kind of com- 
position ; and the Trinacrian, author of his song on Perseus, 
and Jaipus,’'^ llie author of the return home of the descendant 
of Tantalus, and of the daughter of Tyndarus. Tiifica}m% too, 
wlio translated the j\hconian sopg ofAlcinoUs the Phamician, and 
together with him, thou too, Rufus, the performer on the Pin- 
daric lyre. The .Muse, too, that is supported on the tragic bus- 
kins of Turranius ; and thy Muse, ^Melissus,'^^ sportive with the 
sock of e(»nic(ly. While Yarns''^ and Cracehiis"- vcrc describing 
the tierce boastings of their Tyrants, JVoeulns A\a.s following 
the wanton patli of Calliinachus. There was Tityrus,'’** too, 
w'ho was fcc'ding his shop on his paternal pastures, and Gra- 
tius ' was gi\ing ])roper weapons to the hunter.’ Pontanua 
sang of the Xaiads, beloved by the Satyrs, au<h Capella in- 
cluded his words in unecpial measures. And though there WTre 
others, tlie names of all of whom ’tw'ould take a long time to 

Tlirace, ^\llO siuToedcd lior failicr in that kingdom. Sonic would read 
instead of ‘Tiisrns.’ Ut OiniiTinus, nolliiiig wlialever is kno>Mi. 

'Hu poet, hh).] — \or. 21. He .alludes to Publius Tcrentius Vnrro 
Att.'iciuus, a Homan satiiieal poet. He translated the Argonautics of AjioU 
lojiius Hliodiiis into Latin verse, to \>liieli referenoo is liere made. 

Lupus.'] — Ver. 20. Nothing is known of this iK)ct, or of cither of 
the three that are referred to ininudiatcly before him. 

Melmus.\--Yer. ?>0. Cains Cilnius Melissus ^>as the freedman of 
Miecena^, and \\ as the author of several comedies and mimes, and of a 
hook of jests. Of Hufus and Turranius, no particulars are known. 

]V4n/.v.] — Ver. .*>1. Quintilins Varins, or Varus, was a native of 
Cremona, and was of Equestrian rank, lie is mentioned by Horace and 
Virgil, and was one of the persons to whom the Emperor Augustus en- 
trusted the rcvisal of the yJineid, prior to its puhlicatiou. 

Gracchus.] — Ver. ,‘Jl. He was a Komau poet, who wrote a tragedy 
on tlie subject of Thyestes, the same which \ arus had chosen. Ovid 
alludes to tlic taunts wliich the poets jmt into the mouth of Thyestes 
against Atreus. 

Tityrus.] — Ver. 33. Under this name he alludes to Virgil; who 
introduces Tit yi us as one of the characters in liis first Eclogue. It is gene- 
rjifty sup])ose(i tliat the poi-t iiitciulcd, under tliat churacter, to depict his 
owT fortunes, and the favour lie had experienced at the hands of Augustus. 
Of Proculus, nothing is known. 

Ver. 31. (iratiiis was a Roman poet, whose poem on 
hunting, called ‘ Cyiucgcticon,' has come down to our time. 
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recount, whose verses the public possesses ; and there were 
other young men, whom I have no right to mention l>y name, 
as their labours areas yet unpublished ; still I could not ven- 
ture, Cotta,®^ to pass thee in silence in the throng. 

Thou light of the Pierian maids, thou guardian of the bar ; 
to whom the highest nobility of the blood on both sides has 
given the Cottm as the maternal, the Messala? as th(‘ paternal 
ancestors. If I may be allowed to say so, my Muse vas one 
of illustrious name, and was one that was read etvvt amid 
authors so great. Therefore, Envy, cease to defame one re- 
moved from his country, and do not, inhuman man, scatter my 
ashes. I have lost every thing. Life alone is left, that it may 
atlbrd matter for my Avoes and the pow'cr of feeding them. 
Of what use is it to})iuiige the sw'ord into the lifeless limbs? 
liy this time, a fresli wound can find no place wifiurt in me /or 
its inflict Ion. 


'■’5 Cotta.'] — Vor. 41. To this poet, the second Epibllc in the tliird 
Hook of the Pontic Epistles is addressed. Of Pontanus, and Oapeilahere 
referred to, no further infonnaliou has come down to us. 
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It is not known aa;ainst whom this shocking poem, whicli combines a 
cliaptcr of horrors with a voca})ulary of abuse, was writlcii. It is, liow- 
cver, generally supposed that Calus Julius llygiiius, a grammarian of 
Ale\au(lria, and the fr(3ednian of Augustus, an author who has left a 
work on tlic ancient AIytholog\', is the person alluded to. Whoever it 
may have becii, it appears that he liad been a friend of Ovid, and that, 
ill his banishment, he had calumniated both the Poet and liis wife, arnl 
had tried to enrich himself by the confiscation of the property of the exile. 
The Poet makes allusion 1.o these several facts; and says, that he will 
follow the exainjde of CalliniaHius, tlic Greek poet, who attacked Apol- 
lonius llhodius, another poet, under the hetitious title of Ibis: which 
was the name of a hinl of Pgipt, of filthy Jiabils, snpjmsed to live 
upon scorpions and venomous serpents. The country of ilic person at- 
tacked, or, at least, its vicinity, seems to be dtmoted by his allusion to 
Lvhia, as being the country of his enemy, and the adaptation of tlic 
Ibis, as the object of censure ; although Suctouius says, that JI\giuus 
was really a Spaniard, though thought by some to have been aiiati\c of 
Alexandria. Some say, that Corvimis, others that Corniticius, was 
the naipc of the unfortunate object of Ovid's vituperation. The former 
however, is the more general belief among the learned.* 

Ur to this time, twice five lustra liaving now been pa.s.sc(l by 
me, every verse of my Muse has been inolFensive, and not a 
single letter of Naso’s exists, out of so many thousands that 
have been written, that can be read as injurious. My books, 
too, have hurt no one but myself ; >vhcn the life of the author 
was lost through his Art of Love. One man (and that very 
circumstance is a grejit reproach) does not permit ray credit 
for inoffcnsivencss to be lasting. Whoever he is (for I will 
still, in some measure, be silent on his name) he forces my 

c 

♦ As a full reference to each of the allusions to be found in this poem 
would suthee to fill a small volume, and as a considerable proportion of 
them have been already explained in the Notes to the former part of this 
work, some of the more obscure passages only will be selected for elucida* 
tion in the notes. 
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unused hands to take up weapons. Ttc does not allow me, 
removed afar to the cold rising of the North wind, to lie con- 
cealed in my place of exile. In his cruelty, he torments the 
wounds that seek for rest, and he bandies my name about the 
wliole of the Forum. Nor does he allow her, who is bound to 
me by tlic lasting tic of marriage, to lament the death of her 
wretched husband. While I am clinging to the shattered 
remains of my vessel, he strives to seize the planks of my 
shipwreck. lie, too, who ought to extinguish the sudden 
coullagration, like a plunderer, snatches his booty from the 
midst of the lire. lie strives that subsistence may be want- 
ing to my exiled old age; alas! how much more w'orthy 
v/as he himself of my misfortunes! The Gods deemed other- 
wise ; of whom he is by far the greatest to me, wlio willed 
not my wanderings to be destitute. To liim, then, w believer 
I sludl be allowed, 1 shall always return deserved thanks for a 
dis])osition so merciful. Pontus sliall hear of these things ; 
perha[)s the same DlnnUij may cause a nearer country to 
testify th(‘iu for me, Ihit I w’ill he deservedly an enemy to 
thee, however wretched, who bast, cruel man, trod upon me 
when lying jirostrate. Water shall sooner cease to be the an- 
tagonist of tire, and the light of the Sun shall be joined w'ith 
the iMoon ; the same portion of the heavens sliall send forth 
the West WMiuls and those of the* East ; and the warm South 
wind sliall blow from the cold North pole ; a fresh-born con- 
cord, too, shall arise betwTcn the smoke of the ashrs of Nfeo- 
c/es and Vulij nicest the brothers, which the old enmity sepa- 
loled erm on the lighted funeral pde ; t^pring, too, shall mingle 
with Autumn, and Summer with Midwinter; and the West 
and the East shall be the same spot, before, having laid aside 
the arras which I have assumed, there shall be the friendsliip, 
thou wTcteh, between me and tliee which thou hast broken 
by thy crimes : before t’ is resentment can ever cease in length 
of tiiu*^, or time and season can moderate iny hatred. There 
will be that peace between us, so long as my life shall last, 
which there is w^ont to be between the wolves and the w’eak 
sheep. I, indeed, will commence the first warfare in the verse 
with which I have begun, although wars arc not w’ont to he 
waged in this measure. And, as the lance of the light-armed 
soldier, not yet heated for the combat, is first aimed at the 
ground strewed with the yellow sand; so will I not at first 
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aim at thcc witli the shaq) steel ; nor shall my speai at once 
strike at thy hated head, ncitlier will I mention thy name, or 
tliY actions 111 this book ; and I will suffer thcc, for a little 
time, to conceal who thou art. Afterwards, shouldst thou per- 
sist, tln‘ Ijold lambic measure shall provide me with w’capons 
against thcc, steeped in the blood of Lycainbes.^ 

At present, 1 curse thee and thine, in the same manner in 
wliicli Cal Ihiiar fins, tlic son of Battus, curses liis enemy, the 
Ibis. And as lie ifoes, I will involve my lines in dark fables, 
allliougli I am not accustomed to practise tliis kind of com- 
position, Ihnulatlng liis obscurities in bis Ibis, 1 slndl bo 
]n*oiumnc(‘d forgetfid of my taste and of my skill. And as I 
do not disclose to inquirers, for the present wlio thou art, do 
tlnm as well, in the meantime take the name iif Ibis. As my 
lines will eontain soim* obscurity, so be ilie wliole tenor of 
tliy lile overeast. I will cause some one to read these lines 
to thee on tliy birth-day, and on the Calends of Janus, with no 
deeeivinii: lips. 

Ye Cods of llie sea and of the hand, and yc wlio, toiijetJicr 
witli Jo\e, possess realms stiff better tlian these between the 
op])osite poll's, 1 pray all of you to turn hilber your attention, 
and to allow dun weight to attend my wishes. And do tliou, 
liarth, and thou Ocean with thy wa^es, and thou Either on 
high, ri'ceive my prayers ; yc stars too, and tliou form of the 
Sun, surrounded with rays ; tliou Moon too, yIio never shiiicst 
with th(‘ same aspect with which thou didst fhc (Imj before; 
tliou Night too, awful in the appearance of thy shades : and 
}e Destinies as weff, who spin your appointed task with 
three-fold fingers ; and thou, Lethe, riv(‘T of tlie water that 
sanctions no false oath, that rollest tlirongh the vallies of hell 
vrith terrific roar ; and you Furies, who they say, are seated be- 
fore the dark doors of the dungeon, with your locks wrcatlied 
with twisted vipers ; and you, too, the commonalty of the Di- 
vinities, ye Fauns, and Satyrs, and Lares, and Streams, and 
Nymphs, and tliou race of Demigods. And lastly, all ye Gods 
both old and young, from ancient Chaos down to our time, assist, 
VhilG imprecatory verses are being repeated against this per- 

1 The hlood of fycamhes,'] — Ver. 54. Lycambes liaving promised 
liis (lauglUer, Ncobule, to llie poet Archilochus, broke his word; on which 
the ))oel inveighed so bitterly in his verse against the father and the 
daughter that they both hanged themselves 
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fulious head, and anger and resentment are performing their 
part ; favour my desires all of you, each in his order, and let 
no fraction of my wishes be unrealized. Let the things tJiat I 
pray for come to pass, that he may suppose that they were 
not my sayings, but the words of the son-in-law of Pasiphao.- 
May he suffer, too, those punishments, which I shall omit ; 
may lie be wretched to an extent beyond my imagination. 
And let not my prayers that execrate a fictitious name, prevail 
tlie less for that reason y orinllucnce in a less degree the great 
Gods. 

I accursc liim, whom my mind understands as the Ibis ; 
who knows that by his crimes he has deserved this execration. 

1 am guilty of no delay; as tlic priest, I will go througli tlie 
prayers resolved on by me. Whoever ye be, that are present 
at my rites, aid me, all of yoa, with your woj‘ds. M'lioever 
ye be, that aiv present at my rites, utter words of sadness ; 
and a])proacJi tlie Ibis with tearful checks ; meet him with 
inausj)ieious words, and with the left foot advanceJ ; and let 
))Iaek vestments clothe your bodies. And thou too, Ibis, w'hy 
dost thou hesitate to assume the mournful fillets? the altar, as 
thou sc('est, is now standing ready for fhy doom. The pro- 
cession is prepared for thei* ; be there no delay in tlie fullil- 
nient of my vows of ill omen for thee. Victim accursed, ex- 
tend thy tliroat for my knives. May the earth deny thee its 
produce, the stream its w'aters ; may tlie wind, and may the 
air deny thee their breezes. May the sun be no lonyer bright 
for thee, nor the moon shining : may all tlie stars fade from 
Iv-Tore thy eyes. Let iieitlier Vulcan, God of Ji re, nor air 
atibrd thee their use : k t neither the land nor tlie sea afford 
tlicc a passage. An exile and in need, mayst thou wander ; 
mayst thou \isit the thi’csholds of others; and mayst thou 
beg a little morsel with tremulous lips. Let neither thy 
body nor thy weakened lemd be free from complaining pain ; 
and may the night prove more tormenting to tliec than the 
day, ilie day than the night. Maybt thou ever be wretched ; 
and mayst thou be pitied by none. Let both man and woman 

2 Son-in-law of Pa^phae.'] — Ver. 90. Theseus married Ariadne, the 
daugliter of Pasiphae ; and afterwards, crediting the false accusation of 
Ilippolytus, by his mother-in-law, Phaidra, he cursed him, and prayed 
Kept line to destroy him; on which Hippolytus was dragged by his horses 
and killed. 
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rojoico in thy misfortunes. Let hatred be added to thy tears, 
and M'hcii tliou art enduring a multitude of woes, mayst thou 
be deemed worthy of still more. May too, which seldom 
happen**, the hateful appearance of thy sorrow be deprived of 
the usual interest. May the occasion of death not be wanting 
to tiu'c, I* at may its opportunity be denied thee : may life, 
forced itpon thee, never meet with the death tliat is longed 
for. ]\Iay tliy breath, on/}/ after a prolonged struggle, forsake 
thy agonized limbs : and may it torment thee first by a 
Icngtheneil jiroerastinatioii. 

These things will come to pass. Pheebus himself, this mo- 
ment, gave me signs of the future, and a bird of had omen 
(lew oil my left baud. Assuredly, I will always lielievc that 
what I wish will injluence the Gods abo\c; and, perfidious 
7/vr/r*// / [ shall (‘ver he nourished by the hope of thy destruc- 
tion. Thar day will con/e to pass, which will hereafter take thee 
away from me ; that day will come to pass, which comes but 
slowly for me. And may that day, whifdi approaches hut 
tardily for mo, first take away this life, often the object of thy 
attacks hefore this resentment tnerfade in length of years, or 
time or season modify my luitred. So long as the Thracian 
shall figlit with the javelins, the Iazyg(‘s with the bow, so 
long as the Ganges shall be warm, the Danube be cold; so 
long as the mountains shall have their oaks, the plains their 
soft pasturage, so long as the Etrurian Tiber shall have yellow 
waters, so long with thee will T w’agc war ; even death shall 
not ]mt an end to my wrath, hut to one ghost shall it give 
ruthless arms against another spirit. Then, too, when I shall 
have flitted into vacant air, my lifeless phantom shall still hate 
thy shade ; even then, as a ghost, I will approach, not unfor- 
gctful of thy crimes, and, a skeleton form, I will attack thy 
face. AVliftlier I shall be worn out by length of years, a thing 
I would not desire, or whether I shall depart by a death caused 
by my ^wn hand ; whether I shall be tost in shipwreck along 
the boundless waves, and the fish from afar shall prey oii 
my entrails ; whether foreign birds shall tear my limbs, or 
wbethfr wolves shall stain their jaws with my blood; or 
whether any one shall deign to deposit me in the earth, or to 
give my lifeless body to an humble pile ; whatever I shall be, 

1 shall struggle to escape from the Stygian regions, and, as my 
own avenger, I will extend my cold hands to thy features* In 
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thy watchings thou shalt behold me ; seeming fo be present in 
the silent darkness of night, I will disturb tliy sleip. In fine, 
whatever thon slialt be doing, I will hove)* belbrc thy face and 
thy eyes, and I will wail ; in no spot slialt thou be at rest. 
The twisted thongs shall send furtli their sounds, and the 
torelies, wreathed with snakes, shall e\cr lx* smoking befort* 
thy conscience-stricken face ; by tbesc iMiries, while yrf living, 
thou shalt be tormented, and by tin* same nhen dead. ^J'liy 
life will prove sliorter than thy pnnisliment. Obserpiies and 
the tears of Ihy friends, shall )iot be thy lot ; mideplored shalt 
thou be, thrown! out. Thou shalt he dragged by the hand 
of the executioner, amid the sIkjmis of the people, and tin* 
hook shall he lixed amid thy hones. The \ery Haines, whieh 
devour everything, shall fly from thee; the iH'trihntive earth 
shall reject thy hated earease with disgust. With talons and 
bill shall the sluggish vulture drag thy entrails, and the greedy 
dogs shall t(*ar asunder thy perfidious heart. ()\cr thy body, 
too, (although lliou mayst be elated at smdi a eompliment), 
there shall be strife among the insatiate* w'ohes. Thou will lx* 
banished to a spot far away from the Elysian Plains, and thou 
wult inhabit the abodes whieh llie guilty crowd occujiies. 
»Sisyphua is there, both rolling his stone and cat(‘hing it aft tt 
faUa ; and w'lio is wdiirled, fastened to the circumference* 

of the rewohing wheel ; the DahaidoSy too, gi’and-danghters eif 
33elus, wdio hear on their sheinldcrs the wate'V that cvn' ilows 
aw'ay, the dangli1ers-in-1aw^of j4ilgyptus, ableioel-slained crowd ; 
Tantalus, the father of Pelops, catelies at tlie* apple‘s, n cr at 
hand, anel the same person is ever thirsting foi*, yvf ever 
ahoimding with the flow ing water; Tityus, loo, w ho at liis crow n 
many hundred yards^ distant from his feet, tlxTc ailords his 
entrails, as the eluc of the ever-present bird. There one of the 
Furies will lacerate thy sides wdth a Avhip, thattliou mayst con- 
fess the number of tliy c. hne.s ; another one will give tliy torn 
limbs to the dragons of Tartarus ; the third will r(^st thy 
smoking cheeks with fire. Thy guilty shade shall he tormented 
in a thousand ways, and /Eaens shall be quite refined in tliy 
tortures.* To thee shall he transfer the torii;ciits ol* those men of 
olden time ; thou shalt be a cause of rest to the sliades of the 
ancients. Sisyphus, thou slialt have one, to whom thou mayst 

® Many hviidrcd ijards,1 — Vcr. 183. * Jugcriljiis noveni,’ * nine jugcra.’ 
See Note to l*ontic Eidstles, Book iv., Epistle ix., line 8G. 
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hand over thy burden that ever rolls back again ; the rapid 
wheels shall now Avhirl the limbs of a new victim. He it shall 
be, who shall in vain catch at the boughs and the water ; he 
shall feed the bird with’ his undiminisbed entrails. 

No other end shall terminate the punishment of this death, 
and no hour shall be the last for miseries so great. I will 
mention a few of the number ; just as tliough any one w^ere 
to pick leaves from Ida, or skim water from the surface of the 
Libyan sea. For, 1 can neither recount how many flowers 
spring up in the Sicilian Ilybla, nor how many ears of saifiron 
the Sicilian land produces ; nor yet with how many hailstones 
Athos is made white, when the ruthless storm rages on the 
wings of the North Avind. Nor yet could all thy woes be enu- 
merated by my voice, ca^cu though thou shouldst give me 
multiplied mouths, ^oitoavs will come upon thee, 0 Avretched 
man, so many and so greats that I could fancy that even I 
could be forced to weep. Those tears will make me happy 
unceasingly ; then Avill those tears be far sweeter to me than 
laughter. Of ill omen Avast thou born ; thus did the Gods 
Avill ; and tli(‘re Avas no star favouring or propitious at thy 
oirth. No Venus shone, no Jupiter, at that hour ; neither Sun 
nor Moon AA as in a favourable position. Mercury^ whom the 
beauteous Maia bore to* the great JoA-'e, did not afford thee 
his hglit situate AAi til any kind influence for thee. The stars 
of ^lars, and of the old man with the scythe, ruthless and 
foreboding no tranquillity, overwhelmed thee. The day, too, 
of tliy bij tli, that thou mightst see nothing but what was 
sinister, Avas foul and loAA'ering AA'ith clouds o’ercast. This 
was the day to Avhieh Calamitous Allia** gives a name in the 
Calendar ; a day AA liich produced the Ibis as well, a public dis- 
grace. Soon as ho, falling from the w'omb of his impure 
mother, came in contact Avitli the Cinyphian ground Avith his 
filthy body, the owl of the night sat on an opposite house-top, 
and uttered his iU-boding notes Avitli funereal voice. Forth- 
with the Furies Avaslicd him in the sedge of the sw'amp, Avhere 
the deep waters had overllowed from the Stygian pools. They 

besmoared his breast Avith the venom of the serpent of Erebus, 

* 

* Calamitous Allia»2 — Ver, 221. Allia aa'os a river about fifteen miles 

distant from Rome, near Avhicli the Roman army w-as cut to pieces by the 
Gauls under Brennus. The Ifith day of July, on which it happened^ 
was ever after considered as ‘ ater/ or * unlucky.^ 
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and thrice did they clap their blood-stained hands ; they filled, 
too, his inhint throat with the milk of a bitch ; this was the 
first nourishment that entci*ed the mouth of the child. Thence 
does the fosterling imbibe the savage inUurc of liis nurse ; and, 
throughout all the Forum, docs he bark out his canine words. 
They swathed his limbs, too, with clouts dipped in rust, wiuch 
they snatched from a funereal pile that had been shamelessly 
deserted. And, that it might not lie dowm, supported by the 
bare earth, they placed his youthful head upon the flint stones. 
And, when now they were about to ilepart, they waved near 
his eyes, and before bis face, torches made of green branches. 
The infant cried, soon as he came in contact with the pungent 
smoke ; when thus spoke one Sister of the three : Those 
tears have w'e destined for thee to endless time, wdiich shall 
ever flow wdth a cause to excite them.’’ She spoke. Clotho 
ordered her promises to take cllect, and, with envenomed 
hand, she spun the black w'arp. And that she might not 
have to pronounce the iengtlieiicd foreboding of his days, 
she said, “ There wull be a Foot who shall foretell thy destiny.” 
I am that Poet ; from me shalt thou learn thy soitow^s ; if only 
the Gods give their own energy to my words ; and if the con- 
flrmation of events, which thou shalt find to be true throughout 
thy griefs, is consequent upon my lines. And that thou mayst 
not be tortured without the precedents of former ages, may 
tby woes be no lighter tlhin those of the Trojans. JMayst thou, 
too, on thy gangrened foot bear wounds as numerous as Plii- 
loctetes, the Pivaiitian hero, the heir of the club-hearing Her- 
cules. Mayst thou feel no less pain than Telephus, he who 
sucked the udder of the hind, and who received the wound of 
AchiUes in arms, liis cure as a friend ; or than Bellerophon^ 
who fell headlong froin liis horse upon the Ale’ian plains, whose 
beauty was nearly his own destruction. Mayst thou see that 
which Pheenix, the son of Amyntor did ; and, deprived of 
thy eyes, mayst thou ircmblingly grope thy way with the assist- 
ing stick. And mayst thou see no better, than (Eclipus, whom 
Antigone^ his own daughter guided ; whose criminality either 
parent experienced. Mayst thou, he just as Tiresias, the old 
man celebrated in the prophetic art of Apollo, after he was 
chosen umpire in the sportive dispute : just, too, as Phineus 
was, by whose directions the dove was given as the forerunner 
and guide of the bark, the work of Pallas ; and like Polym^ 
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nestor, t^Iio lost liis eyes, by wliicli, to his sorrow, he liad be- 
held the gold ; eyes which the bereft mother'^ offered as an 
atoning sacrifice to the shades of her son. Like the shepherd 
of iEtna, whose future calamities Telemus, the son of Eury- 
mus, had previously prophecied. Like the two sons of Phi- 
neus, whom the same person deprived of sight that gave it to 
them ; like Tliamyras and the person of Demodocus. May one 
mutilate thy members, just as Saturn cut off those parts, whence 
he had derived his origin. And may Neptune be no more fa 
vourablc to tlicc on tin* boisterous waves, tluin he was to Ceyx, 
whose brother and wife suddenly became birds ; and to Ulysses, 
the sagacious man, upon whom/y20, the sister of ISemelc, took com- 
passion, as he clung to the shattered remnants of his ship. Or, 
that one may not have been acquainted with that kind of 
punishment, let thy divided entrails i)c torn asunder by horses 
going different w'ays. Or, mayst thou endure thyself what 
lieyulus, who thought it shameful to be redeemed, bore from 
the Punic general. And may no Divinity be present to aid thee ; 
as it was with Priam, to whom the altar of llercean Jove, as 
a place of ref aye, w'as of no avail. And just as Thessalus was 
precipitated from the heights of Ossa, mayst thou be hurled as 
well from the rocky steep ; or may thy limbs be a prey to 
greedy snakes, just like those of Euryalus, who received the 
sceptre after him. Or may the boiling stream of w ater poured 
over ihee hasten tliy death, like that of Minos and just as 
Prometheus, mayst thou feed the fowls of the air with thy 
blood far from guiltless, but not so with impunity. Or, like 
the son of Etracus, the fifth from the thrice great Hercules, 
mayst thou l)e hurled, when slain, into the boundless ocean. 
Or may some boy, loved with a disgraceful affection, hate thee 

® The bereft mother.'] — ^Ver. 270. Polyninestor, king of Thrace, re- 
ceived under his protection Pohdorus, the son of Priam, together with a 
large sum of money which was entrusted to his care. To gain the money, 
he murdered the diild, on which Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus, tore 
out liis eyes. 

« That one ow?y.] — ^Vcr. 281. Metius Fuffetius, the king of Alba, 
having engaged to aid the Romans against the Fidcuates, behaved ivith 
' treachery; on which Tullus Ilostilius took a most cruel revenge, by 
causing him to be dragged to pieces between horses. 

’ That of Minos.'] — Vcr. 291. Minos was stifled in the vapours of a 
hot bath by Cocalus, the king of Sicily, to whose court Daedalus had fled, 
and whither Minos had ursued him. 


Ii2 
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and wound thee with the ruthless sword, like Philip^ the son 
of Amyntas. 

May, too, no draughts he mingled for thee, less treacherous, 
than were for him, who was born of Jove wearing the horns.** 
Or mayst tliou perish, suspended in the maimer of the cap- 
tive Aehjcus,® who was miserably hanged, the gold-bearing 
stream attesting it. Or may a tde, hurled by the hand of the 
foe, crush thee, as it did him, who was famous with the kindred 
surname of the son of Achilles. And may thy bones repose 
no more quietly than those of Pyrrhus, whicJi, scattered about, 
w’cre strewed in the roads of Anibracia.“ And mayst thou 
die, just like the daughter of the descendant of iEaeus, by 
tlic impelled darts ; from Ceres it is not possible to conceal 
tliis'-wickodness. And, like tJic grandson of the King,^* just 
now' mentioned in rny verse, mayst thou drink extract of can- 
lharides, a ])arent ailministering it. Or may some adulterous 
W'oman be called virtuous for thy murd(?r ; just as she was 
called virtuous, by whose avenging hand Leucon** fell. And, 

Jove u'carmt the horns.'] — Vcr. 300. Tliis was the form under which 
Jupiter Ammon was rei)rcjjentctl. Alexander the Great asserted tliat he 
was the sou of Jupiter Ammon, and not of JMiilip. By some writers hc- 
^\as supposed to liuvc l)ceri poisoned hy the agency of Antipatcr. 

The captive Achaus,] — Vcr. 301. A(‘ha*us, king of i^ydiu, for his 
oi)pressions and exactions, was luinged hy his buhjoels, with his liead down- 
^^ards in the rher I’aclolus, whose sands were said to !)e golden. Another 
account is, tliai he was delivered over to king Antiochus by Bolus and 
Caml)yliis, and tlieii treated in the manner before mentioned, near tlie 
river i’aetolus. 

The kindred surname.] — Vcr. 303. Pyrrlius, the king of Epirus, wha 
had tlie same name as ttm sou of Achilles, was killed by a tile thrown by 
a woman from the wall, as he was besieging llie city of Argos. 

The muds oj Aird racia.] — Ver. 30G. Bvirhus, the son of Achilles, 
was slain !)>' Orestes; and, as we arc told by Ilyginus, liis bones were 
scattered throughout Ambracia, on the coast of Epirus. 

Lauy/dcr vf the descendant.] — ^Ver. 307. l.aodamia, the youngest 
daughlei of Pyrrhus, sm of Achilles, fled in a popular tumult, to the 
altar of Ceres, where she was slain by a man named Milo ; on w’hich the 
Goddess sent plagues against the country, and the murderer becoming 
mad, mutilated liimself and died. 

Grandson of the King .] — ^Ver. 309. This passage is supposed to 
refer to Pvrrhus, the grandson of Pyrrhus ti.e Great, the antagonist of 
Rome. Olympins, who was either bis mother or grandmother, dcstroved 
his mistress, Tigris, with poison, and is supposed to have despatched l^i 
in a similar manner. 

JLtvcon.] — Ver. 312. Leucon is supposed to have been guilty ol 
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mayst thou, together with thyself, throw on the pile the dear- 
est pledges of affection ; an end which Sardanapalus ex- 
perienced for his life. And may the sands, driven by the 
South wind, cover thy face, as they did that of Cambj/^tes, who 
attempted to profane the temple of Libyan Jove. May tha 
crumbling ashes consume thy hones, as ttiej/ did of those wha 
were slain by the treachery of the second Darius. Or, maj 
cold and hunger he the cause of thy deatli, as with Neocles, 
that once was banished from olive-bearing Sicyon. Or, as he, 
of Attania,^® mayst thou be disgracefully carried to tby superior, 
sewed up in the hide of a bull. Mayst thou also bo stabbed 
in thy chamber, after the manner of uHexander of riieree, 
who was put to death by the sword of his wife. And, mayst 
thou, like Alcuas^' of Ijarissa, find, by thy wounds, those to 
be unfaithful, whom thou deemest trustworthy. And, just 
like jMilo,^'* under wlioso tyranny Pisa w^as tormented, mayst 
thou be precipitated alive in the subterranean waters. May 
those bolts, too, strike thee, which were sent by Jupiter against 
Adiniantus, who ruled the realms of Pblius. Or, like, in days 
of old, Jjoiuvus,’ ' from the regions of Amastris, mayst thou 
be deserted, naked on the ground, that is call(‘d by the name 

adultery vilh the ^ife of (Kiloclms, the of Pontns, who was his own 
brother, and tlxMi, in liopes of gaining the kingdom, t(» have slain the 
king, on which liis paramo nr, tlie vile, in revenge slew him. 

The scermd Darin s.'\ — Ver. 317. Darius Ochiis, having taken an 
oath never to slay his coJifcderatos by poison, famine, the sword, or 
violence, in^itcd llmsc of his faction to a feast. In the. room was a trap- 
door, under which liot ashes were placed; wlien lie liad made his guests 
into\ieate(l, the trap was opened, and they fell into the ashes and were 
smothered. 

He of Atarna.'] — Ver. 321. llermias, the king of Alania, a city of 
Mysia, having revolted from the king of the Persians, was cominered by 
Hector, the king’s general ; ami, from what is here stated, he is supposed 
to have been brought before Ins master sowed up in the hide, of an o\. 

Aleuas."] — \ or. 325. Alenas, king of Larissa, the son of Thiodarnas, 
was slain by liis guards, whom he had appointed with the view of pro- 
tecting him against the vengeance of his own subjects. 

1** Milo.'] — Ver. 327. Alilo was king of Pisa, in Elis ; who, in return 
for liiS cruelty, was drowned by his subjects, in the river Alpheus, a stone 
being first tied round his neck. 

Lenatus*"] — Ver. 331. Lenneus, or Dionysius, king of lleraclia, behj 
expelled by ^lithridates, from Amastris, in Paphlagonia, tied to a placi 
called the course of Achilles ; and, being almdoned by his friends, he was 
there slain. Achilles had formerly pursued Iphigenia to the same spot. ^ 
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of Achilles. Anil jnsl as cither Eurydamas was thrice dragged 
around the pile of I'hrasyllns, by Ijurissican wheels, or, as 
Hector, avIio, witli his body, made tlie circuit of the walls not 
destined to last, whicJi he had frequently dcfondi‘d ; and as, 
when the daughter of Ilippomeiies snfliTcd a new kind of 
punishment, lier adulterer is said to have been dragged on the 
Actocan soil : so, wlien thy odious life shall have left thy limbs, 
may avenging horses drag thy iilthy carcase. !May some prO” 
iectintj rock transfix thy entrails ; as were once those of the 
Greeks, rctitrn'tuf/ from Troij, transfixed in the Eubmau strait. 
And as the bold riivisher, jj(u\ the aon of ])erishod by 

lightning and the Avavi'S; so may fire aid the wa^es that are 
to overwiielm thee. 3lay thy iniatuati'd mind, too, be fren- 
zied by the Furies^ as ^\itb Mursifoa, who, teheu foyed, liail 
but one wouiul in the A\hole of his body. And, as ^^ith 
Tjymirgva, the son of J)iyas, Avho held the realms of IMiodope, 
who had not the safni' regardforboth his feet. As it happeiu'd, 
too, in former limes, to Ucremtes, at CEta, and to the son-in-law 
of the Dragons,"'^ and to Omv/e.v, the father of Tisamcniis, tind 
to Atenueon, tlie husband of Callirhoii. And may thy wife be 
no more chaste than .Eylh, that matron, at whom Tydeus might 
blush for a daugliter-iii-hiw ; and, than Hypernmestra, the 
Locrian, who had intercourse with the brother of her husband, 
concealing it by the deatli of her handmaid. May tlie GoiLs 
also make llicc able to rejoice in a wife, as failliful as Amphi- 
araiis, the son-iii-Lw of Talaus, and Ayamemmi}, the son-in- 
law of Tyndarus, did ; and, as true as the Dau aides, tlio 
grand-daughtevs of IJelus, who, daring to contrive the death 
of their cousins, arc « »vcrw'hclraed everlastingly with water up 
to their necks. May .-be burn, too, ^ith the ilame of Eyblis, 
and of Canaco, as tlioi.gh with tliat, of a torch ; and be not 
tliy sister kiiowii to thee, but in a criminal manner. Shouldst 
thou have a daughter ; may she be as Pelopea was to Thyestes, 
Myrrha to her own fatli« r, and Nyctimene to hers ; and may 
she be no more affectionate, or attached to tlic person of her 
father, than thy daughter was to thee, rtcrelas,'-^ or thine to 

S<m~itiJav) of the Drar/ons.'i — ^Vcr. 349. This was Athamas, who 
married Ino, the daugli+er of Cadmus and Ilcrmionc, who were fabled to 
have been transformed into dragons. 

Pterelas.'] — Ver. ,364. lie was a king of Thebes, who was betrayed 
by his daughter, Cymetho, or Commtho, in her extreme admiration of 
Amphitryon, his enemy. 
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tliee, Nisus ; and, tha7i TuIIia, who made the place accursed by 
the fame of her wickedness, and crushed the limbs of her father 
with the wheels driven over them. Mayst thou die as the 
youths did, whose heads the summits of the gates of Pisa^ 
once supported ; ant/f as (Enomaiis, who stained the ground 
that liad been often bathed in that of the wretched Suitors, 
more deservedly witli his own blood. And, as Myrtilus, 
tlie ehariotcer, did, the betrayer of the remorseless tyrant, 
who gave its new name to the My rtoan sea. And^ as those who, 
in vfiiii, sought Aialanta, the damsel swift of foot ; until she 
was caught, ovciiaken tlirough the three apples. And as tliose 
who entered the irremeable retreats of the darkened habitfition, 
tliat concealed the form of the wondrous monster, the Mi- 
not nnr. liike those; Trojans, ■w'hose six bodies, along with 
other six, Achilles, the son of yEacus, in liis rage, placed upon 
the lofty 2 )ile. Like those, whom we read that the Sphynx 
devoted to a horrid death, Avheu deceived by the obscurities of 
her ambiguous language. Like those who were slain in the 
temple of the Jlistonian Minerva; on whieh account even 
now the face of the (loddess is covered. Like tJiose, who once, 
as food, made tin; mangers of llu; Thracian king red with 
blood. Lik(‘ those ^\lu) were 4‘xposed to the lions of Thero- 
darnas, and like tliose mIio Avere sacrificed m the Tauric rites 
of the Goddess worshipped by Tlioas. Like those wdiom vora- 
cious Scylla, and Cliarybdis, opposite to SScylla, snatched trem- 
bling from tlie Dulicliiau sliip : like those whom Polyphemus 
dcs^iateiied into his vast ^launch : like those Avho entered into 
the house's of the La'strygons. Like those whom the Punic 
general'*^ drowned in the waters of the w ell, and made the 

^ Oates of T’isfl.] — Vcr. 3G8. (Knoraaiis, king of Pisa, in Elis, pro- 
claimed that any one wlio should eompier him iti a chariot-race should 
marry his daughter, Ilippodamia; l)ui that tlm person \\ho was conquered 
should die. Thirteen were o\crcoiiie and put to deiitii, and their heads 
were fixed to the gates of Pisa. Pclops won the race l>y tlie help of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Uummaiis, wlio, for a bribe, x\ ilhdrcw' the lynch- 
pin from the axlotrce, so tliatthe king fell to the gi’oiind; whereon Pelops 
gaining the race, won llippodamia, and, for his treacherj^ threw Myrtilus 
in th(? sea that lay between the Ionian and ^Kgcan seas, W’hich thence was 
‘ called the Myrto.ui Sea. 

The Punic general.'] — Vcr. .'191. This is supposed to have been 
Hamilcar, who liaxiiig deceitfully allured the Senate of the town of 
Acerra into his pow'cr, drow'ned them in xvells and ditches, and covered 
their bodies xvith stuiics 
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stream white with tlie dust throw'n in. Just as tlie twice six 
maid servants of Penelo2)ey the daughter of Icarus, and her 
suitors perislied, and like Melantkius, too, who furnished those 
suitors with arms against the life of his master. Just as An- 
tccva, the wrestler, who lies prostrate, thrown hy the Aoniau 
stranger, one who (wondrous to relate) w as conqueror after he 
had fallen. Like those whom the strong arms of Antaeus 
crushed ; and those whom the Lciniiian multitude"'* put to a 
cruel death : like him, who, the discoverer of cruel rites, 
slain as a victim, brought down the showers of rain after a 
length of time. As Busiri% the brother of Antaeus, strewed 
the altars wdth that blood which, injustice^ he ought, and was 
slain himself, after the example he had set : anti as Diomedes, 
w ho, in his impiety, fed his terrible steeds with human entrails, 
in place of the blade containing tlic grain : like the two that 
W’ere slain, on different occasions, hy the same av(*ngcr, Nessus, 
and the son-in-law of Dexamenns. Like tliy great 

grandson, Saturn, Periphetasy whom JisculopiuSy the son of 
Coroiiis, from his ow'ii City saw' yield u]) his life. Like vSinnis 
and Seyrou, ihe robherSy and Prorrnsiesy the son of Poly- 
pemon, and the Minatanry who was a jnan in one part, a hull 
in another. Lika hiniy ioOy'^' who, surveying the waters of 
this sea and of tliat, used to let the ])ine trees pressed down 
spring up from the ground into the air ; and like the body of 
Cereyon, wdiich Ceres beheld, w ith joyful countenance, dying 
by the hand of Theseus. May these curses, Avliicli my anger 
calls dow'n wdtli merited prayers, be tliy lot, or oi ft ers wot more 
tolerable than these woes. Just as Aehfemenidcs, deserted on 
Sicilian -.Etna, was, when he beheld the Tj’ojan sails approach. 

I'he Lcmnian muVHudcf] — Vrr. S9S. The woincn of Lemnos, 
despising the siicrifice of Venus, were maiie ))y her so loailisoine to ilieir 
husbands, that they left them, andsonglit mn^ ^^i^ps from other regions. 
On their return home, the ’jrmcr wives slew ilu ir husbands, together with 
tlieij new-found spouses. 

^ The discoi'erer of cruel rites.'] — ^Ver. Thrasiiis, or Thrasyllus, 

a soothsayer, when a drought i»revailed, told Busiris, the tyrant of Lgypt, 
that if lie saorifieed strangers to Jupiter, rain would fall. Busiris, ‘finding 
him to be a foreigner, ordered him to be .saeriiic^d first. 

. ** Ltke Aim too,] — Ver. 411. This alludes to Pityocamptes, a notorious 
robber, who infested the isthmus of Corinth, and is generally considered 
the same as Sinnis, the robber that was slain by Theseus ; though Ovid 
Here makes them to he distinct individuals. 
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Such, too, as was the fortune of the two-nanicd Iinis,’' and 
of those wlio post themselves as beggars on the bridge, a for^ 
tune which shall be more intolerable to thee. In vain may 
Flutu,% the son of Ceres, ever be loved by thee ; and may he, 
ever'sought, desert thy fortunes. And as the soft sand gives 
way under the pressure of the foot, as the water ebbs and 
flows, so may thy possessions always melt in some indescribable 
manner ; and, slipping through the midst of thy hands, may 
they ever flow away. Mayst thou, when filled, be wasted by 
insatiate Imnger, like the father of the damser-** who was wont 
to assume various fonns. And may no loathing of human 
flesh come on thee ; and in the only respect that thou caiist, 
thou shalt be the Tydeus of the present day. And mayst 
thou perpetrate some crir.i€y by reason of which the steeds of 
the horror-stricken S'un may again be turned from the West 
towjirds the East. Tlion shalt repeat the foul banquet of the 
table of Lycaoii, and thou shalt attempt to deceive Jupiter by 
the false appearance of thy viands. I wish, too, tliat some 
one would try the power of the Divinity, by serving thee up ; 
that thou mayst be the son of T.antalus, and the boy of Tenuis. 
And may thy limbs he scattered over the wide fields, as tliose 
were which arrested the progress of the father of Medea. 
Mayst tliou imitate the real bulls in the brass of Pcrillus, with 
a voice adapted to tlie figure of the buU. And, like tlie cruel 
Phalaris, thy tongue first cut out with the sword, mayst thou 
lament in imitation of the bull, enclosed in Papliian brass. 
And whilst thou slialt desire to return to tlic years of a more 
youtliful age, mayst thou be outwitted like Peliasy llic aged 
father-in-law of Admetus. On horseback mayst thou be swal- 
low'cd, like Cartfas, in the gulf of the pi'rvading swamp, only 
so that there be no glory in thy deed. And mayst thou peri^li, 
like those sprung from the teeth sown in the Greeian fields 
by the iSidonian hand of Cadmus. May the direful inqmeca- 

The tu' 0 ~namcd 7/7/.?.] — Vcr. 419. Ilfi was a notorious beggar of 
Ithaca, who is mentioned in the Odyssey. His original name was Arna us 
which was aftenvards changed to Irus. lie was slain by Ulysses with a 
blow of his list, for aiding the suitors of Penelope. 

Father of the damsd.'\ — ^Ver. 427. Erisicthon, a Thessalian, having 
fut down a grove of Ceres, was punished with insatiable hunger. His 
daughter Mestra, or Dryops, having the power of transforming Iicrself, con- 
sented to he sold in various forms to procure the means of satisfying her 
father’s hunger, which often compelled him to devour his own flesh. 
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tions fall upon thy head which the grandson of Pentheus 
uttered, and tlic brother of IMediisa ; and those with which, 
in the little book, the bird was accursed, wdiich purges its own 
body witli water injected."® And inayst tliou endure as many 
wounds as Osiris is said to have borne, from whose rites the 
knife is said to be absent. And mayst thou insanely liack 
thy worthless members to the Phrygian tune, like tliose whom 
Mother Cybelc iiilluonces. 

From n man mayst thou be made neither man nor woman, 
like Atys ; and mayst thon shako tin' jarring tambourine with 
effeminate hand. Mayst thou, too, smldenly be changed into a 
// 07 i, the beast of the great ^Mother Cj/Me, just as the con- 
(pieror, and she that was cojujuered'''' in the foot-race, were 
transformed. And, that Jiunonc alone may not liavo expe- 
rienced lliat punishment, may the horse tear thy entrails, too, 
with savage tooth. Or, as he of Cassandria,*'* Yiot less crm^l than 
that tyrant, mayst tlioii, wonndi‘d, be t‘)itoinbed in the (‘arth 
heaped on thee. Or, as tlic ek'seendant of Abas, or 

the Cyeneian hero, mayst thou, shut up, be precipitated into 
tlic waves ot* tlic flecp ; or may.sl tliou be slain, a victim at llni 
sacred altars of Phoelius; a dcalli which Theudotus^- rc'ccived 
at the hands of a cruel enemy. Or may Abdcra devote thee on 
the appointed days,^'*and may multitudes of stones, in a shower, 
he hurled upon tlu'c so devot<‘d. 

Or mayst thou be struck by the three-forked holt of ’ Jove, 
like Cajiaueus, tlie son of llipponoiis, and like Jfrax, tlio 
father of Dosithoe ; like the sister of Aiitonoe ; like 

Jasius, whose aunt was Maia; like him, wlio badly guided the 
liorses that in his rashness he had desired. Like Salmorens, the 

ivater iryVctef/.'l — Vcr. 452. Tlio fnis was said by tho ancients 
to purge its own body with injections of .sea-water, by tho aid of its bill; 
and tljcreb>, to have first led to tlic use of the ehstcT pipe. 

S^c that iras ron^uercU,] — 100, Ilippoinanes and Atalanta \\ cre 
changed into lions i*y (’ybe’- wliose tciiiplc they had deliled. 

ifa of Cassanilria ,'\ — \ cr. 403. See tiie note to Tontic Epistles, Book 
ii. Epistle 0, I. 43. 

Theudoius.'] — Vcr. 4C8. Asserting himself to he king of Bactria, ho 
W’as conquered by Arsuocs, the King of Persia, and was sacrificed by him 
to Apollo. 

w On the ajipointed days."] — Ver. 469. The people of Ahdera, in Thrace, 
were accustomcfl, at the beginning of each year, to vote the death of one 
individual in behalf of the state ; on which, the person so named, was 
stoned to dcatli. 
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cruel son of iEolus ; like him horn of the same parent as she 
was sprung from, who, as tlic Bear, ever avoids the flowing 
waters. Jis Macoilo, with her husband, Avas struck by the swift 
lightnings, so, 1 pray, inayst thou fall by the fires of the hea- 
venly avenger. Mayst thou also be a prey to the dogs, by 
which Latoniau Delos may not be approached, Thasus, the 
priest of Apollo^ having been torn by them before his time; and 
who pulled in pieces Jiini who beheld the hath of the. modest 
Diana, and Linus, flic grandson of Crotopus. .And mayst thou 
not be more lightly stung hy the venomous serpents than 
Uurydice, tlic (laughtcr-in-law of the old man (Eagrus, and 
of Calliope; than Opheltes, the sou of llypsipyle ;' than 
Laocooti, who w'as the first to pierce with his sharp spear 
the wood of the suspected horse. And mayst thou not 
approach the lofty stairs more cautiously than EApenor, and 
mayst tiioii fe(‘l the elFccts of vrine in the same manner 
as he did. And mayst thou fall, as mneli vanquished 
as each l)ryopian’“ that aidtal the inhuman Thiodamas, wdio 
called them to arms ; as much as Cacus, who fell slaughtered 
in his o-wri oav(‘, betrayed by tJu* voice of the heifer shut up 
there ; as mueh as Lidias, wlio boro the gifts dipped in the 
Lcrnnean venom, and w'ho dyed the Euhccan waves with his 
own blood. Or mayst thou come to Tartarus from the sleep 
rock, like him who read the Socratie hook‘‘^ u])on doatli ; 
like him wlio l)elield tlic dcrci\ing sails"'’ of the ship of 
TIic.scus; like the hoy As fy an ax, who w^as hurled from the 
towers of Troy; like Lto, the nurse of llie inluiit Bacchus, 
who was his aunt; like him, the cause of whose death w'as 

Each Dryopinn.'] — Vor. 490, Tliiodamas, liaving refused food to 
Ilylas, the sou of IUtlmiIcs, Hercules slew some of his oxen. Thiodamas 
thereupon raised an army aj^aiust him ; on wliich he was defeated, toge- 
ther witli the Bryopians, liis allies. 

The Socratic hook. ] — Vor. 490. Cloonibrotus, an academic philoso- 
pher, having read ‘ Pha*do,’ the hook written hy Plato, the scholar of So- 
crates, on tiie Immortality of the Soul, in his extreme desire to enjoy the 
happy state there described, threw himself ofl* a rock into the sea, where 
he ^vas drowned. 

The deceiving satis.'] — Vcr. 497. yEgcus, seeing bla«k sails on the 
ship of his son Tliescus, on his return from the conquest of the Minotaur, 
supposing that it was a token of his son’s fleath, threw himself into the 
sea, which thence assumed the epithet of ^'Egeari.’ 
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the invention of tlie saw.*’* Like the Lydian virgin, ’** who 
threw herself from the lofty rocks, ami who had uttered 
opprobrious expressions to the reluctant Deity. May a preg- 
nant lioness, a native of thy country, meet thee on thy pater- 
nal soil, and may she be the cause of thy deatli, resembling 
that of Phayllus, king of Amhracia, May, too, tlie boar which 
slew the son of Lycurgus, and Adonis, who was born of a tree, 
«,nd the bold Tdmon, tear thee as well; and may he, even 
when dead, give thee a wound, as with him, upon whose face 
the head of the transfixed boar fell."*' Or mayst thou ])c like 
him whom a pine-nut slew with a similar fate, and mayst thou 
be as the Phrygian, and the hunti*)* of Dcrecynthus.*^' Should 
thy ship touch upon the !Miiioiau sands, may the Cretan mul- 
titude take thee to be a Corcyrfean." Mayst thou enter a 
house about to fall, like the offspring of Alciias, '- when the 
Constellation was propitious to tlie man who w'as the son of 
Leoprepis. And, like either Evenus or Tiberinns, dvowmed in 
the rapid stream, mayst thou give a name to the flowing river. 
And may thy head, a fit prey for wdld beasts, be a prey for 
man, cut off like that of the son of Aslacus, ' * from thy muti- 

Invention of the — Vcr. 500, IVrdix, the iicphetv of Daedsiliis, 

invented the baw. llis uncle, stnng with jealousy at his skill, threw him 
headlong from the tower of the temple of Minerva, at Athens. The God- 
dess, how ever, supported him, and he was changed into a i)arlridge, which 
W'as cjilled hy his name. 

The Lijdicin viryinJ] — Vcr. 501. flex, the daughter of Ibycus, a 
Lydian, being lo\cd hy Mars, w’as protected hy Diana against him. Ee- 
viling the God, Mars heeame incensed, and killed her father, on whicli 
Ilex became mad with grief, and threw herself from a rock into the sea. 

The transfixed -Ver, 508. Thoas, a hunter of Andragatliia, 

having captured a hoar, ins* <'ad of sacrifieing both the hciid and feet to 
Diana, kept the feel, and himg up the head only hya siring tied to a tree. 
Falling asleep herj'*ath it, it fell upon him, and srnotherejl him. 

^0 Hunter of Bi recijnthus.'] — Ver. 510. Atys and Nauelus, two hunters, 
sleeping under pine-trees, wcm* killed hy the j»ine-iiuts falling upon them. 

J Coreprtran.'] — Ver. 512. The people of the isle of Corcyra had 
been guilty of an insult to the bones of Minos, king of Crete. The inha- 
bitants of the latter island w'^ere consequently in the habit of sacrificing any 
native, of Corevra who might fall into their hands, to the shades of Minos. 

^"^^Offspring of Aleuas.l — Vcr. .513. Scopas, the Thessalian, the son 
of Alenas, was slain for his impiety, by the full of his house, from which 
calamity Simonides, the j)oet, who was bis guest, was saved l)y the inter- 
vention of Castor and Pollux. 

^ ^ The son of Astacus ^ — Ver; 517. Menalippus, the youngest son of 
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lated carcase. And, as they say that Broteas did, in his desire 
for death, mayst thou pljice thy limbs to be burnt on the 
lighted pile.' (Shut up in a cage, mayst thou suffer death, like 
the coinpiltT of the history,’* that availed him nothing. May, 
too, thy insolent tongue prove thy destruction, as it was the 
ruin of che inventor of the abusive Tambics.^^ like him, too, 
who slandered Athens in his limping verse,*'" mayst thou 
perish, despised, for want of food. And, as the poet of the 
satirical tyre^^ is said to have perished, may tliy breach of 
faith be the cause of thy ruin. And, as tlic serpent gave the 
wound to Orestes, tlie son of Agamemnon, mayst thou, too, 
perish from a sting containing venom. May the first night of 
thy marriage b(; tlie last of thy life : Eupolis and his new- 
made bride died in this manner. As they say that Lycophron'*® 
the Tragedian perislied, so may an arrow stand fixed in thy 
vitals. Or, torn in pieces, mayst thou be scattered in the woods, 
by the hands of thy relations ; just as Pentheus was scattered 
about, at Thebes, ’s\lio was descended from Cadnuts changed 
into a dragt)n for his grand^ire. And mayst thou he drawn over 
the wild mountains, a hull dragging thee ; just as Virce, the ty- 
rannical M ife of Lycus, was dragged. And, that which Philo^ 
mela tlie unwillijig Mipplanlev of her sister snflered, rtiay thy 
tongue, cut out, fall b(‘lbre tliy feet. Like Jiini that was named 

Aslacus, having been slain in ihc Thebiin war, liis bead, ^\bcn cut olf, was 
iiiariglcd and gnawed by Tydeus, to the great disgust of Minerva. 

Cotnpilcr of the ///iYory.] — Ver. 522- Callistbeiics, of Olynthus, 
wrote a bislory of the o\i)Ioits of Alexander the (Ireat, in wliich be launched 
out into extreme ])raisc of that moiiareli. Being accused of conspiring 
against bis master, bis nose, cars, and lips, were cut oil’, and his limbs 
were mutilated, and, after being carried about in a cage, be was put to 
d<*atb. 

Inventor of the ahuawe latnhics.'] — Ver. 523. This w'as Arcbilocbus, 
the poet, v.b(» employed the fand)ics against Lycanibes, as before men- 
tioned. He was afterw ards banished, by reason of tlie numerous enemies 
that bis satirical turn had created against him. 

Limping verse."] — Ver. 525. 'This is generally supposed to refer to 
Hipponax, who, in verses called Seazons, a limping measure, inveighed 
against Biipalus and Atbenis, inhabitants of Athens. 

•*7 The satirical lyre.] — Ver. 527. This is supposed to refer to Alcmus, 
the Ljtic poet, who broke bis promised allegiance to Pittacus, by whom 
lie was put to death. By some, Stesichorus is supposed to be here re- 
ferred to. . 

LycophroTi.] — Ver. 533. Contending with an antagonist as to the 
relative merits of their poetry, he was slain by him with an arrow. 
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Blaesua, the founder of Cyrrlia, late in its erection, mayst 
thou be found in innumerable parts of the world. And nmy 
the industrious bee, as it did to the poet Aelneus, '-’ fix its hurt- 
ful sting in thy eyes. Bound, too, on the liard rocks, mayst 
thou have thy entrails torn, like l^rometheus, whose brother’s 
daughter was Pyrrlia. Like the son of Ifarpagus,®" mayst 
thou recall the example of Tliyestes, and, shmghtcrcd, mayst 
thou enter the bowels of thy parent. J\layst thou have thy 
meml)crs mutilated, thy parts being lopped off by the cruel 
sword, just as they say that the limlis of ]\Iininermus were. 
And as it was with the Syracusan poet,*^ may the passage of thy 
breath be closed, thy throat being stopped up. ]\lay tliy en- 
trails, too, lie exposed, the skin being stri])p»id oif; like him 
'whose name the Phrygian river bears. Mayst thou, to thy 
miser}', look upon th(‘ Jace of Medusa, that changes into stone, 
she who, fhouffh but one, put to death many of the subjects 
of Ceplieus. Mayst thou feel the bite of the marcs of Potiihe 
like Glaueus, and mayst thou leap into tin* water of the sea, 
like anutlicr Glaueus.’- And as, with him who had tlio same 
names as the two just now mentioned, may Gnossian lioiiey'’* 
stop up tlie passage of thy breath. Mayst thou too drink, 
with trembling lips, the same which the most learned 

of men, accused by An}tus, once drank witli serene counte- 
nance. May nothing, sliouldst Ihou love anything, happen to 
then more fortunately than it did to llmmon ; a)i(l mayst thou 
enjoy thy own sister, as Macareus did liis. Or mayst thou be- 
hold what Uk sou of Hector saw from his native towers, when 
now the flames prevailed on every side. ]\Iayst thou expiate 

Ac?ia^us.] — Ver. 543. 'Wlien composing a poem in liis garden, a 
swarm of bees settled on lii' bead. Tr)ing to drive tliem a^\ay, they 
fixed their stings in ids eyes, and blinded him. 

^ T/ie son of Harj}a^us.]—\Qr:, 517. Uarjiagns, not having killed 
Cyrus, as his grandtather, Ast vagus, had ordered him, was invited by the 
king to a feast, when his own ^ -a was served up to him as the chief dish. 

Thi Syracusan poetJ] — Ver. 551. Theocritus is supposed to be here 
alluded to, who, by some wTiters, is said to have been hanged for railing 
against iliero, king of Sicily. 

Another Glaucus.]--\QX. 558. Glaucua, a fisherman, seeing the fi>3h 
when caught, revive on eating a certain herb, ventu-ed to taste of it, on 
which he leaped into the sea, and became a God of the ocean. 

“ Gnossian honey,"] — Ver, 561. Glaueus, a Cretan, playing at tennis, 
or, as some say, following a mouse which be w'as trying to catch, fell into 
a vessel filled with honey, and was smothered. 
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thy crimes with thy blood, like u4do?ns, who was begotten by 
liis father, -wlic was his grandfather, and whose own sister, by 
criminality, became his mother. ‘IMay such a kind of weapon 
stick in thy bones as that wdtli which IJhjsses, the son-in-law of 
Icarius, is said to have been slain. And as the loquacious 
throat '^ was stopped up in the horse that wras made of maple 
\vood, so may the passage of thy voice be closed by the thumb. 
Or, like Anaxarchus, mayst thou he brayed in a deep mortar,®® 
and may thy bones, w'hcii struck, rattle instead of the real 
corn. And may Pluvhus enclose thee in the lowTst depths of 
Tartarus, as he did Ci‘otopu.% the father of Psamathe ; thcsiamc 
as he had done to his own daughter. May that plague, too, 
attack thy family wdiich the right hand of Choriebus con- 
quered, and no aided the wretched Argives. Like llippohjfus, 
the grandson of iKtbra, doomed to perisli through the wrath 
of Venus, mayst ihou, in exile, he dragged by thy frightened 
horses. As the host, Poli/Muesfor, slew his foster-child, on 
account of his greae riches, may thy host slay thee, on account 
of thy want of riches. As they say, too, that his six brothers 
w'ere slain, together with l>ama^icthon, son of AMe, so may 
all thy race ])crish, togetJjer wdlh thcc. As the harper, 
AmphiOHy added his own death to that of his WTetched 
cliildrcn, so mayst thou have a deserved loathing of thy owm 
life. Or, like Aiobe, the sister of Pclops, mayst thou become 
hard with rock growing over thcc, and, Uke Battus, wdio was 
ruined by his ow n tongue. If thou shalt cleave the vacant air 
with the hurh'd quoit, nmyst thou fall, struck by the same 
circle as the boy, Ilt/ochif/tm, the son of (Ebaliis. If any 
water shall be cleaved by thy alternating arms, may every 
stream prove more injurious to thee than that of Ahydos, over 
which Leander swa7}f. As the Comedian perished in the midst 
of the waves, w’hilc he W’as swimming, so may the Stygian 

^ TJie loquacious throaW] — Ver. 571. This is supposed to refer to a 
man named Anticlus, wlio, ^^hcll shut up in the wooden horse which was 
carried within the walls of Troy, was seized with a desire to answer Helen, 
wiiq, standing outside, imitated the voice of Ids wife. Ulysses stopped 
his throat, by tlie prcssisrc of liis thumb, and so cfTcctually precluded his 
utterance that he never spoke again, being suffocated. 

In a deep mortar . — V er. 5 7 3. Anaxarchus, a 'philosopher of Abdera, 
was condemned by Nicocreon, the tjTant of Cyprus, to be pounded with iron 
pestles in a mortar, which lormciif he suffered with the greatest fortitude, 
aud biting off his own tongue, he spat it in the face of the tyrant. 
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water suffocate thee. Or else, when, shipwrecked, thou shalt 
have escaped the boisterous sea, mayst thou perish on touching 
the shore, as Paliuurns duL* And may the pack of watchful 
hounds, the care of Diana, tear thee too in pieces, like the 
Poet of Trag(‘dy- ’" Or like Empedocleny of Trinacria, mayst 
thou leap upon the face of the giant Enceladus^ where the 
^^icilian Ailtna vomits forth flames in ah undance. jMay the 
Strymonian matrons tear asunder thy limbs with insane nails, 
thinking they arc those of OrphcMs, As Mdeaijer, the son of 
Althaea, burned with distant flames, so may thy funereal pile 
be consumed by the flame of a branch. As the new-made 
bride, Crevsn, was deceived by the Phasian chaplet, <and as 
tlie father of the bride, and, with the father, the household. As 
the venom, dill used, pervaded the limbs of Hercidcs, so may 
the pestilential ])oison eousuinc thy body. May those wounds, 
from a new-fashioned Aveapon, await thee too, by means of 
which his oHspriiig avenged Lycurgus, the son of Pentheus. 
And, like ]\lilo,”^ mayst thou endeavour to cleave the fissile 
oak ; and mayst tliou be unable to remove thence thy liaiuls 
caught t/ieye, Mayst tliou parish, too, throiigli thy own gifts, 
like Icams ; against whom the drunken crowd raised their 
hands in arms. And as i'jrigonc, his affectionate daughter, 
did, through grief for her fallier’s death, do thou cause the 
noose of the rope to go round thy throat. Mayst tliou too 
endure famine, the threshold of tlie house being blocked up, 
like him to whom his own mother®” herself gave sentence of 
punishment. Mayst thou outrage the statues of Diana, after 
the example of Agamemnon, who sped on his rapid path from 
the port of Aulis. After the example of Falamedes, the sou 

The poet of tragedy.]- -Vcr. 597. Euripides, the Creek Tragic poet, 
having supped with king Archclaus, on returning home, was attacked by 
the dogs that kept the temple of Diana, and Avas torn to pieces by them, 
his enemy Lysimachus haA'ii*^ set them on him for that purpose. 

Milo.] — Ver. 012. Milo of Crotona, a man of enormous strength, 
endeavouring to withdraw tlie wedges tlnat had been inserted in a cleft 
oak, the Avood suddenly closed and caught his liands, w’hicli were held so 
fa&t that he could not withdraw them, and lu. became a prey to <W'ild 
beasts. 

“ His own mother.]— y er. 618. Fausanias, a general of the Lacedts- 
moniaiis, being condemned for treason, was shut up by the Ephori in the 
temple of Minerva, and the door Avas blocked up Avith stones, his mother 
throwing the first stone against it. 
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of Nauplius, mayst tliou be punished ■with death on a false 
accusation : and may it be of no advantage to thee that thou 
didst not deserve it. As the host, the priest of Isis, deprived 
iEthaliiis of his life, wdiom, lo remembering it even to this 
day, drives afar from her rites. And as the bereft mother, by 
tli(‘ aid of her lamp, betrayed Melantlieus as he lurked in 
darkness after the murder ; so may thy breast be pierced with 
the liurled darts ; so, I pray, mayst thou be injured by thy 
own allies. ]\lay siidi a night be passed by thee, as Was by 
Doton^ the Phrygian coAvard, Avho bargained for the horses 
■wdiieli tlie braA^c* Achilles used to drive. JMayst thou, too, enjoy 
no better slei*]) lliaii Hliesus did, and those wiio Avere the com- 
panions of Uliesns, both in liis death and before, in his 
journey ; (nnf, than they ftifl, Avhom the active son of llyrta- 
cus, and his e()m))anio]i, jHit to death, together w'itb tlie Rutu- 
liaii Rhannu"?. Surrounded, too, like the son of Ciiiiias,'’’'^ w ith 
smoky iJame'«, mayst thou carry thy lialf-burnt Iim])s to Sty- 
gian (loom. May rustic arms also pro\T th(‘ destruction of thy 
life, as they Aviu’e for Remus, avIio dared to pass oATr the new- 
huiit Avails. J-astly, 1 ]n’ay, that amid Sanuatian and Gctic 
aiT 0 A\s, thou mayst Ih’e and die in these regions. These 
things liave been only sent thee in a hurried AAU)rk, that thou 
mayst not eoniplain lliat [ am forgetful of thee. They are 
fcAv indo(‘d, J confess, but may tbt‘ Gods grant more than 
is asked for, and, in tlicir kindness, may they multiply my 
Avishes. 

llfreafler, thou slialt read still move, and that which shall 
contain thy true name, ff'ritten in lambics, the measure in 
AAdiich ruthless Avarfaj’c ought to be AA'aged. 

The son of Clinias.'] — Ver. 635. Alcibiadcs, the son of Clinias, being, 
through tlio ;igcnry of J.v’sander, banished from Athens, fled info Phrygia. 
Pharnahazus, sending persons t» slay him, they set the house on lire, on 
which he made his Avay through the flames but at length fell dead, pierced 
with darts. 
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TEEATISE ON FISHES. 


A FRA(;Mf:AT. 


This frat^incnt is Oill of lacun:r and corrupt readings. Ovid seems to 
have intr'inled ti) dejiiet in this poem the i>oin(s of r<*scml)lance in tcr- 
rcslrial and aqnaOc animals, rruni its treating on tlie nature of iMics, 
lie calls tin; ^\ork llalieuticon, from the Greek word * a fisher- 

man.^ Some writers have attrihuted this fragment to Gratins Faliscus, 
a Roman poet, the Jiuthor of the Cyna‘g(‘ti(*on, a treatise, in \erse, 
on hunting; Imi I’lmy the Elder ( Rook xwii. c. 2} di.stinelly suns, 
tliat Ovid is the author ; hi» words arc — ‘Tin* disposition of fishes, wliich 
Ovid has mentioned in liiswork called ll.dicuticon, appears to me really 
wonderful.’ Comnnmtators generally believe tliis poi}iii to have bcon 
written by him during his exile at Tomi.* 

Tlic world received tlio law; and lie gave arms 
to all beings, and reminded them of Iheii* sr/f-jfr(fserration ; 
for thus it is that the calf tlireatens, wliieli, i;ot yet hears 
horns on its tender fon head ; for this ronsoii tijc hinds flee, 
the lions tight valorouNly, the dog defimth himsplf hy his bite, 
tile scorpion by the sting of its tail, and the liglit bird Hies axvay 
tritli agitated wings. 

All have a vufjne fear of a death that is unhiiow n to them ; 
to all it has been fjrantc^ to be sensible of the enemy, and the 
means of defence that have been given them, and to know* 
the power and the manner of using their weapons ; and thus 

* The different versions of this Fragment vm v so much, that it*, has 
been thought jiroper to adojd those readings, vvhi di seem most likely to 
imply Ihe writer’s meaning, without reference to tl.e text of any individual 
commentator. A few passages arc of very obscure signification, and aro 
.>pen to considerable doubt. 
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too, the scaruR* is cnaight by stratagem, beneath the waves, and 
at length dreads llie bait fraught with trcacherousnoss. It 
dares not strike tlic sticks^ with an efibrt of its head ; but, 
turning away, as it loosens the tw'igs with frequent blows of 
its tail, it makes its passage, and escapes safely into the deep, 
Moreover, if perchance any kind scams, swimming behind, 
secs it struggling within the osiers, he takes hold of its tail 
in his mouth, as it is Ihus turned away, and so [it escapes.] 

Tlic cuttlc-fisli, slow in flight, when perehance, it has been 
caught uiulcr the ljuoyant wme, and every moment is in dread 
of the hands of the spoiler, vomits from its mouth a black 
blood, that tints tlie sea and hides its path, deceiving the eyes 
of those tliat follow^. 

The pike, taken in tlie net, though huge and bold, sinks 
dowm, eroucliiiig in the sand which it has stirred np with 
its tail, * It leaps into the air, and uninjured, 

with a bound it escapes the stratagem. The fierce lamprey, 
too, conscious of the smootliness of its round back, turning 
its headt in pr(‘forence,* towards the loosened meshes of the 
net, wdth its slippery body at last escapes clear throiigli the 
multiplied windings, and, injurious in the example it has set, 
it alone sli])s through them all. But, on the other hand, the 
sluggish polypus slicks to the rocks with its body provided 
witli feelers, and by this stratagem it escapes the nets, and, 
according to the nature of the spot, it assumes and changes 

^ T/ic scams. — Vcr. 9. Tliis fish is, by some, supposed to mean the 
* parrot-fish by otiicrs, ‘ the char/ The scaius was eslecrned a great 
(Icliracw at the lloinari tables. It is not now known to naturalists what 
were the various lishcs to which, in the translation, the Latin name only 
is given; this circumstance, of course, renders it impossible to give their 
present names in English. 

2 The sticks,] — Vcr. 11. Radiis. Thi» alludes to the sticks, or twigs, 
which fonned the sides of the ^nassa,’ which was a contrivance for catch- 
ing fish by the junction of willow rods. This, being somewhat in the shape 
of a large bottle with a narrow mouth, was placed with the mouth facing 
the current. 

• 3 * * * *.]_vcr. 17. The words here are, * Uljcr Servato, ^uem 

texit, in - - i resulset.' I’hey are not capable of any translation. 

< Turning its head in preference,] — Ver. 27. * Magis conversa.' 

These words seem to be used in contradistinction to the word * aversus/ 
as applied before to the * scarus,’ when endeavouring to make its escape* 

KK2 
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its colour, always resembling; that place wliieli it lias lighted 
upon ; and wlicji it lifis greedily seized the prey liaiigiug from 
the fishing-liiie, it likewise deceives t/te aaf/ler, on his raising 
the rod, when, now emerging into the air, it loosens its feelers, 
and spits forth the hook that it has des])oiled of Ihe halt, 

I>nt the mullet, with its tail, beats off the pendant bail, and 
snatches it up when thus struck oif. ^Plie pike, lashed into 
furious rage, is carried along wdth its llounderings on every 
side, and follows the current that carries it on, and wriggles 
about its licad, until the cruel liook lalls from tlie loosened 
wound, and leaves its opened mouth. The lamprey, too, is 
not ignorant of its own powers of attack, and is not without 
its sharp bite on the instant as its means of di'I’encc ; nor, 
when caught, does it lay aside its fierce spirit. The anthias 
uses those arms, whieli, being behind it, it does not behold ; 
it knows, too, the power of its haek-hom*, and tnniing its 
body with its back downwards, it cuts the line and intcrcejits 
tlie hook fixed la the halt. 

As to the rest of the animals which inhabit tlie ilensi* w'ood.s, 
either vain fears are ever alarming them, maddimed with terror, 
or the blind ferocity of llieir nature is ever tln’owing tliem 
headlong Into (laagers, ’Tis nature itself tliat jirompts tliern 
either to take to ilight, or to rusli into close eonfiict. See 
how the intrepid lion ru.‘<lics on, to scatter the ranks of tlie 
liuutcrs, and hoio he presents his breast to the hostile darts. 
Wherever he approaclics, he burns with rage, more and more 
confident, and more spirited; he shaken his mane, and ho 
adds anger to his natire strength. lie rnslies on, and, by his 
ijwn courage, he hast(;us his death. 

The hideous bear, as It rolls along from its Lucanian ’’ dens, 
what is it but a sluggish mass, ferocious, and of a stolid dis- 
position ? The wild boar, hard pressed, .signiiies his anger by 
his erected bristles, and, with a bound, rushes jim id the wounds 
of th(‘ opposing steel, and, followed up, dies with the weapon 
transfixing his vitals. 

Another portion of the a?ilmah, trusting in their flectness, 
turn their backs on the pursuer ; sack iw the timid hares,' and 
the deer with tawny hide, and the stag, llpng w ith unlimited 

s Zucontan.]— Ver. 57- Lucania w^as a district situate in the south of 
Italy. 
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terror. ’Tis nature itself that prompts them, either to take to 
flight, or to rush into close conflict. 

The honour of high spint and the greatest glory belong 
to the horse ; ♦for, in his instinct, he covets the victory, and 
exults ill his conquest. WHiether it is that he has gained the 
wreath, in the seven courses'* round the Circus ; do you not see, 
how much more erect the victor raises aloft his head, and dis- 
plays himself to the applause of the crowd ? or, whether it is 
when his lofty back is adorned with the slaughtered lion ; 
how proudly, how remarkable for his stately air, \loes he walk, 
and how his hoof, as he returns heavily laden with the spoils of 
victory," actuated by the generous impulse, strikes the ground ! 

AVhich is the especial point of merit in the dog ? * What in- 
trepid holdncss there is in them! What sagacious aptness for 
the chase : what pow'ers of endurance in following. Now they 
arc snulling the air with elevated nostrils ; now they are ex- 
amining the track with nose close to the f/roif/ut ; and noify, 
with their ery, they proclaim that they have found, and urge 
on tlu ir master with their voice. Should the i)rvif escajic his 
attack, then, over hills and over plains does the dog juirsuo. 
All our toils arc centered in their skill; on that (lo all our 
liopi'S roly. 

lliit I w'ould not recommend you to go out Into the midst of 
the ocean, nor to try the depths of the o^jen sea. You will do 
better to regulate your cable according to each kind of loca- 
lity. At one time, the spot may be rugged w ith rocks ; such 
demands the pUaiit fishing-rod ; whereas the smooth shore re- 
quires the net. Does some lofty mountain send its deepening 
shadow s over the sea ; according to their diflerent natures, some 
fifih avoid, and some seek mch a spot. If the sea is green from 
the w^eds that grow at the bottom ^ * * 

* * 

let him apply patience, and let him watch by the soft seaweed. 

Nature has designed, in a varied manner, the bottom of the 

® Seven courses.~\ — Ver. G8. The extent of the race in tlic Circus 
Maximus, was always seven times round the * meta,’ or goal. 

Sjjoils of victonj.'] — Ver. 74. * Spoliis opimis.* This literally means 
file spoil taken from a prince or gencr^ of the enemy. It is here applied 
4 ) the lion, as being the king of the wild beasts. 

® Your cable.l — Ver. 87. ‘Funem.' This seems to apply to the rope, 
oy w'hich the boat or punt of the fisherman is moored. 
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ocean, and she has not willed that all fish should frequent tlie 
same liaunts ; for there arc some that love the open sea, such 
as the maekarel,® and the sea ox, and the dartiiii; liippurus, 
and the gurnet with its swarthy hack, and the valuable heJops, 
unknown in our waters, and the hardy sword-fish, not less ' 
dangerous tlian a sword with its blow, and the timid tunnies, 
that fly in largo shoals ; tliere is, too, tlie little sucking-fish, 
wond}-ous to tell ! a vast obstruction’® to ships ; you, too, the 
pilot-fish, the companion of the vessels, wdio always follow 
the white foam of the track that they make along the ocean, 
and the fuTcc ccrc5TOs, thathaunra the bases of the rocks ; the 
eantharus, loo, unpleasant in its flavour, llic orphas, like it in 
colour, and the erytliiniis, reddening in the azure waves ; the 
sargus, remarkable with its spots and distinguished by its fins, 
the sparuhis, refulgent with its gilded ncJk, tlie glittering pagur, 
the tawny shark, and the ruff that re-produces itself, deprived 
of tw'o-fold parents; besides; the rock-fish, “ with its green 
scales and its little mouth, the scarce dory, the tinted monnyr, 
and the gilt-liead, rivalling the brilliancy of gold ; the grayling, 
too, with its liviil body, the darting pike, the ])crch, and the 
tragus. Besides; the mclanurus, rcmiirkable for the beauty 
of its tail, the lamprey burning with its sjiots of gold, the 
green meiiing, the conger-cel, cruel with the wounds which 
it wjikts oil those of its owm kind, the sea-scorjnon, in- 
jurious from the sharp sting in its head, and the glaiicus 
that is never beheld under the Constellation of siiramcr. But 
on the other liand, some fishes extend themselves on the 
sands covered with w'ceds, as the scarus, which fish alone ru- 
minates the food it has eaten, and the prolific species of the 
pilchard, the lamyros, tl^c smaris, the filthy clironiis, and the 
salpa,’- deservedly in liitle esteem; the fish, too, that imitates, 

® The mackarei?^ — Ver. •Scombri.' This name is supposed by 

naturalists to lia>'e belonged lo the mackarel ; but it is by no means cer- 
tain to what lish it was given. 

A vast ohstruction'\ — Ver. 99. The • Kcheneis remora,' or sucking 
fish, was supposed, by ‘^ticking to the rudder or keel of a vessel, lo be able 
to stop its sailing. ' 

The rock-Jisk .'] — Ver. 110. * Saxatilis.' This probably is not the 
name of any fish ; but, as the poet had forgotten the name, he uses it as 
denoting its habits. 

The salpa. | — Ver. 122. Pliny the Elder tells us that this was a sea 
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beneath the waves, the pretty nests of the birds; and the 
squalus, and the red mullet, tinted with a faint blood colour ; 
the sole, too, shining in its wdiiteiicss ; the turbot, like it in 
colour; the pearl-hsh,^^ admired on the coasts of the Adriatic; 
tli(‘ brojid e])odis, and the frog-fish, wnth its soft back. 

The last appear * * * 

* * * 4 : * 

The slippery gudgeon, too, that hurts with none of its 
prickles ; the ink-fisli, that carries a black liquid in its snow- 
white body; tlio tough sea-pigs, and the twisting caris ; the 
cod-fish too, linle deserving of a name so ugly; and you, 
too, the acipenscr, famed in distant w^atera * * 

fisli, like a slock fish, required to be beaten vith rods in order to 

jnake it t«.'nder. 

The %harljish?)^ — Vcr. 126. * Khoinluis/ This fi>h is generally 

siippoi*cd tobuNC been the turbot, or jicarl; Ihougli ‘ |)asscrf ubieh lias 
been just incntioiicd, is supposed also to have been one of tlie names of 
the turbot. 

Th(' cfkl-Jhh^ — Ver. 1,11. Ascllus.' Tliis fisli was bigbly esteemed 
by tne Uoin.'uis, and is generally tiiought to have bei'u the eod-lisli. Its 
name * ascllus ' Jitoralls, ‘ little ass.’ for wliicli leasoii, with las usual 
punning propensity, Ovid says Uiiil it docs not dcs»‘rve a name so ugly. 
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ford and Newstead. 

Vol 4. Tales of a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 6. Conquest of Granada and Con< 
quest of Spain. 

Vols. 6 and 7. Life of Columbus and 
Companions of Columbus, with a new 
Index. Pine Portrait. 

Vol. 8. AstorlaandTonr in the rrairles. 

Vol. 9. Mahomet and his Sucers^ors. 

Vol. 10. Conquest of Florida and Ad- 
ventures of Oaptain Honneville. 

Vol. 11. Biograph ies o nd Mlsce ! Lioles, 

Fo^ separate Works, see Cheap Series, p :Jl. 

Joyce’s Introduction to the Arts and 

Sciences. With Kxamlnallon Questions. 

3s. 6d. 


Lawrence’s Lectures on Compare. 

ti ve Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and the 
Natural History of Man. ^Imtrated. Ss. 

I Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 

With numorone Kmendations, by Zadkiel. 

I 5t. 

Miller’s (Professor) History Philoso- 
phically oouslderod. In 4 vols. 3t. 6(\ 
each. 

; Political Cyclopsedia. In 4 vols. 

I 3s. ed. each. 

■ ' ■■■— Also bound in 2 vols, with 
leather backs. I6t. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With Introduc- 
tory Remarks by the Rev. J. Shbbuah. 
Printed in a large clear type, lUrntra- 
tions. 38. 6(2. 

' Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 
W p.TUF.a.VLL. lUustrodeA with 10 highly- 
fiiished SteelJPngravinge. 3s. id. 


Bohn's Historical Library. 


UNIFORM WITH THE 8TANDABD 
Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 
Illustrated unth numerous Portraits, dro. 
In 4 vols. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 

Edited by lx)rd Braybrooke. With im- 

K rtant Additions, hicluding numerous 
t ters. lUustraled with momy 2 'orti aits. 
In 4 vols. 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Beign of the 

Stuarts, Including the Protectorate. With 
Gen(<ral Index. Upwards qf 40 Portraits, 
in 3 vols. 


LIBBARY, AT 6s. PEB VOLUME, 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

Nugent's (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party, and Times. 13 
f*prtraits. 

Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives of the 

Queens of England, iVom the Norman 
i Conquest. From official records and 
authentic documents, private and public. 
Revised Edition, fn 6 vols. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 VOl5. 


IV. 


Bohn’s Library of French Memoirs. 

UNIPOBM WITH THE STANDARD LIBBABY AT 3s, 6cf. PER VOLUME, 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

containing the Histories of Louis XI. and 
Charles VIll., and of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Bur^ndy. To which Is added. 
The Scandaloua Chronicle, or Secret 


History of Louis XL Portraits. In 
3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 

Minister to Henry the Great. Portraitf. 
In 4 vols. 


V, 


Bohn’s School and College Series. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Bass’s Complete Greek and English | 

Lexicon to the New Testament. 2i. | 

Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, i 

JHustratrd with Lithographs and nu- j 
merous Woodcuts. Rs. | 

New Testament (The) in Greek. | 

Griesbsch's Text, with the various read- 


ings of Mill and Scholi at foot of page, and 
Purallel References In the margin; also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two/aesimilet of Greek Maim- 
ser^. (esc p^gei.) 3«. 64. ; or with the 
LexiooDySt.. 



A QATALOQVE OF 


VI. 

Bohn’s Philological and Philosophical Library. 

UKirOBM WITH THE 8TANDABO LIBBABY, AT 5fl, PER V0LU:MK 
(exoeptiho those mabkeix* otherwise). 


HegePs Leetures on the Philosophy j 

of Hiitory. Tranalated by J. Sihiusk, M.A. 

Herodotus, Turner’s (Dawson W.) 

Notes to. With Map, Ac. 

Wheeler’s Analysis and 

Snmmary of. 

Sant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 

Translated by J. M. D. MencLBJOHM. 

Logic ; or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Dbvet. 

Lowndes’ Bibliograi^er’s Manual of 

English Literature. New Edition, en- ; 
larged. Iqr H. O. Bohm. Farts I. to X. (A 


toZ). Sf. 6d. each. Part XL (the Ap- 
pendix Volume). 6«. Or the 11 parts 
4 vols., half morocco, 21. 25. 

Smith's (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 
lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History 
^ of Philosophy. Continued by J. K. Morell . 

; Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 

Wheeler’s (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary 
of Names of Fictitious I'crsons and Places. 

Wright’s (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 

and Proviudal English. In 2 vols 6f. 
each ; or halt-bound in 1 voL, lOf . ad. 


vn. 

Bohn’s British Classics. 

UNIFOBM WITH THE STANDABD LIBBABY, AT 3a 6c2. PEB VOLUME. 


Addison’s Works. With the Notes 
of Bishop Hurd, much additional matter, 
and upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. 
Edited by H. G. Bohh. J'ortraii and 8 
Xngravivifi on SUeU In 6 vols. 

Burke'S Works. In 6 Volumes. 

Yol. 1. Vindication of Natural Sodety, 
On the Sublime and BeautlfuL and 
Political Miscellanies. 

Vol. a. French Revolution, Ac. 

Vol. 3. Appeal ftom the New to the , 
Old Whigs ; the Catholic Clakos, Ac. 
VoL 4. On the Aflalrs of India, and 
Charge against Warren Hastlng(>. I 
Vol. 6. ConclnBion of Charge against ! 

HastinjU ; on a Kegldde Peace, Ac. 

Vd. 6. MlsoeUaneons Speeohee. Aa I 
With a General Index, 


I Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and Letters. With Index. In 
2 vols. (forming vols. 7 and 8 of tho 
works). 

— ■ - Life. By Prior. New and 
revised Edition. Portrait, 

Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Wal- 
ter SooiT. In 7 vols. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Complete 

and Unabridged, with Notes ; Including, 
In addition to the Author's own, those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and other foreign scholars; and on ela- 
borate Index. Edited by an English 
Ghnicfaman. In 7 toIs. 


vni. 

Bohn’s Bccleslastical Library. 

UNIFOBM WITH THE STANDABD LIBBABY. AT Ss. PBB VOLUME. 


Eosehius’ ' Sedesiastieal Histeiy. 
with Notes. 

Philo IndsBus, Works of; the con- 
temporary of JoseidiaB. Translated by 
C. D. Yonge. In4vola. 

Somtes’ Eeolesiastieal History, in 
eontinnathai of EoseMus. With the Notes 
of Veleelas. 
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Bosomen’s Reelesiastieal History, 

fixnn A.i>. 324-440 : and the Eocleslastlcaj 
History of Fhilostorgios. 

; Theodoret and Svagrius. Ecclesias- 
I ttcal Hiatorlee, from xj>. 338 to aj>. 427, 
> and from 4.0. 431 to AJ>. 845. 



BOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


IX. 

IBohn’s Antiquarian Library. 


Kil OBlI WITH THE STANDABD UBBABT. AT 6». PER VOLUME. 


Bede’i Eceleaiastieal Hiatorji and 

the Anglo-Saxon Ghroolcle. 

Boething’s Consolation of Philoso- 
phy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 
Metres, and an English Translation, by 
the Rev. S. Fox. 


Eeightley*B Fairy Mythology. iVos- 

ti^tiece by Cruiktkank. * 

Lamb’s Dramatic Poata of tha lima 

of Elizabeth ; including his Selections from 
the Garrick I*lays. 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng- | 

land, Scotland, and Ireland. BySlrHBvnr j 
Ellta In 3 vola. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Workg. > 

Edited by SivoN Wilkin. In 3 vols. i 
Vol. 1. The Vulgar Kitoib. 

Yol. a. Beliglo Modlcf, and Garden of 
Cyras. 

VoL 3. Um-Bmisl, Tractii, and Corre- 
spondence. I 

Chronicles of the Crusaders, Richard I 
of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinssuf, Lord de | 
Jolnville. | 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec- I 
tion of Remarkable Epitaphs. By T. J. j 
Peitigiuiw, F.RB., F.S.A. | 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 
. bald, Scewnlt Bepjamln of Tudola, Man- 
deville, La Broequiere, and Maondrell; 
all unabridged. Edited by Thomas 
Wright. 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical So- 

maoces. Kevised by J. 0. Ualliwell. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with the Two Cont'nnations ; comprising 
Annals of English History to the Beign of 
Edward L 

Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 
Works : Topography of Ireland ; History 
; of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
throngb Wales ; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. Edited by Tbos. Wvoht. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Comprising 
all Ray’s English Proverbs, with additions; 
hlsTgrelgn f^verbs ; and an Alphabetical 
Index. 


Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 

pia. and the Peninsula of Sinai. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquitiei. By 
Bishop Pkbct. With an Abstract of the 
Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sir Walter Sooit. 
Edited by J. A, Blackwell. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans^ 
lallon of Marsden. Edited by 'Phoicas 
Wright. 

Matthew Parises Chronicle. In 5 

vols. 

Fnaerr Shotion : Roger of Wendover^ 
Flowers of English History, from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 1235- 
Translated by Dr. Giles. In 2 vols. 
Second Section: From 1236 to 127a 
With Index to the entire Wtnk. la 
3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 

of History, especially sneh as relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to a.d. 1307. Translated 
by C. I). VoNGE, In 2 vols. 

Ordericus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastieal His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Ttoim- 
lated with Notes, by T. Forxstxb, MJl. 
In 4 vols. 

PanU’f CDi. X) UA of Alfred fhe 

Gn'at Tranalated from the Oemun. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. With 
English Tranalatlonsi and a General Index, 
bringing the whole Into parallels, by H. G. 
Bohn. 

Boger De Hoveden’t Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from aj>. 732 to aj>. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Bilrt. In 2 vols. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vii. 

Asset’s Life of Alfred, and the Ghrouleles 


Henry of Hnntingdon’s History of 
the English, from the Roman Invasion to 
Henry IL ; with the Acta ol King Stephen, 
frc. 

Ingulph’f Chronicle of the Abbey of 

^oyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of hlois and other Writeis. By H. T. 
Rilet. 


of KthelwPTd, Glldas, Nennius, Geolfruy 
of Monmouth, and Richard of OiiUD- 
oeeter. 

William of Malmesbury’s Chroidele 

of the Kings Of England. Tkauslated by 
Shabfb. 

Tule-Tide Stories. A CoUecticn of 

SeandhuvIaaTataaBdltwIltlons. Edited 

by 13. THOurE. 



A CATALOGUE OF 


X. 


Bohn’s niostrated Library. 


UVIFOBH WITH THE 6TAHDABD LIBBABT, AT 55. FEB VOLUME 
(EXOBFTING THOSE MABKED OTHEBWISE). 


AUen’i Battles of the British Navy, i 
Revised and enlarged. Ifumercm fne I 
Portrait. In 2 vols, i 

Andersen’s Banish Legends and ! 

Fairy Tales. With man 7 Tales not in any ! 
other edition. Translated by Carounb i 
Pbachkt. 120 Wood Engrartingt. ' 

Ariosto’s Orlando Fnrioso. In Eng- ! 
llsh Verse. By W. 8. itosB. Twdvo fine . 
Engravingt, In 2 vols. 

Beohstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. ■ 

Inclndlng Sweet’s Warblers. Enlarged I 
edition. Numerout plUUet. i 

All other editions are abridged; 

With the pkdes coloured, 7s. 6d. j 
Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 

New Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both In matter and Plates, lii* 
eluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
Collection. Upwards 300 Engravingt. 

Butler’s Hndibras. With Variorum 

Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hknbt G. Boun. Thirty beau- 
tlful fflurinUions. 

— ; or, further illustrated with 
62 Outline Portraitt. In 2 vols. 10s. 

Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 

Hall. 21 exquitite Eraravingt on fOeel, 
from designs by kimsfJf, the Letterpress . 
by the Baboness Dk Cakabella. | 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and ! 

Historical, with some Account of Ava and j 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Nearly , 
100 lUustratUm, 

Craik’s (G. L.) Farsnit of EnowleAge 

under Dlfflcnltles, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
WUh numsrout Portraits, 

Cruikshank’s Throe Courses and a 
Dessert A Scries of Tales, toUh 50 hu- 
morous lOttstratiom by Oruikshank. 

Banto, Traiidated by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. New Edition, carefblly revised, 
P estr ait and 34 lUuMkratUms on Stesi, 
of bet jriofsman. 

Bidron's History of Christian Art; 

^ Christian Iconography. From the 
fnndL Upeieards of ISO beautiful out' 
UtiaSngbmingt, 


Flazman’s Lectures on Senlptnre. 

Itumerous lUustrations. 6t. 

Gil Bias, The Adventures of. 24 

Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by George Chruikshank. 0.%'. 
Grimm’s Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Edoab Taylob. Numerous 
Woodcuts by (Jrwikshank. 3s. 6d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. Cpvjards of 150 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved in facnsimxle, with Intro- 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
Fb.vbgis Doucr and Dr. T. F. Dibpix. 
2 vols. in 1. 7r. 3d.. 

Howitt’s (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 

of tho Seasons. EmbiKlying the whole 1 1' 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 f>nffrav\ngs. 

(Mary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Life. Tuenty beau- 
tiful Engravings. 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest 'I'lmos to tlie 
Present. Upwards of 100 ftM Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with lai ge additions. Numerous fine 
Woodcuts after Uarvty, Bewick, and ( tho'S . 
— — ; or, with the addition of 34 
highly-finished Steel Engravings. Is. 6d. 
King’s Natural History of Precious 

Stones, and of the Precious Metals. W'iih 
nwnerous Illustrati<ms. Price 6s. 

Natural History of Gems 

or Decorative Stoirs. Finely {llvstrafci. 

6s. 

Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

Fintly JUustratid. 6S. 

Utto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Athu. 24 Eups, beauttfuUy engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting Index. '' 

- ■ — - ; urith ihe majDS aokiwredy 7s. Qd. 
Emmmacher’s Parables. Translated 

frvm the German. Forty Illustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalsiel 
Lindsay’s rLord) Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land. New EdlUor, 
enlarged. Thirtjtws beautiful Engrav- 
ings, and 2 Maps. 



BOUNDS VAItlOUS LIBBAHIES. 


Lodge’s Portraits of lllastrious Per- I I^aval and Military Heroes of Ore: t 

Bonages of Great Britain, with Momolra. I Britain ; or. Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Tuio Hundred and Forty Portraits, &ean- j Record of British Valour and Conquest 
tifulUj cnguixiidm Steel. 8 vols. by Sea and Land, on every day In the 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Conone^r^ 

^omty~fouT Engravings, by Bxrket By Major Jonna R.M, and Uentenanl 

FosUr and others, and a new Portrait I P. H. JNiooLAh, Tvomby-four Por^ 


Prose Works, complete. IG 

page Engravings by BhUt FoUtr, dc. 

London’s ^Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
alist. Keviaed by VV. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
With nearly 600 Is. 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready; or, 

The Wreck of the Pacific. 93 ]\oukuts. 
35. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. (Written for Young Pt'oplo.) I'lus- 
trated by Gilbert and JhUtiel. 3 j. 6d. 

Pirate; and Three Cutters. 

New Edilion, with a Memoir of the 

Author. With 20 Steel Engravings, frtvtn 
Ihavjings by (f. Stanfield, B.A. as. ed. 

Privateer’s-Man One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. Eight Engravings on 
Steel, ajter Stotkwd. 3s. tid. 

■■ ■ Settlers in Canada. New 

Edition, 'nm fine Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalsid. 3s 6d, 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington 

and the British Armies, steel Engravings. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 

Uvea and Works. By Dcrra and yuA- 
TUKMiiftE DK Quincy. M'ifA 13 highly- 
finished Engravings on Steel. 

Miller’s History of the Anglo-Sax- 

ons. Written In a popular style, on the 
basis of Sharon Turner. Portrait of 
Alfred, Map of Saaaon Britain, and 13 
elaboraie Engravings m SteeL 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James MoNTooHrsT, Todd’s 
Verbal Index to all the Poems, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. WUk 120 Engravings 
by Thanypson and others, from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 

. Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
t Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the 
Poems. 

Mudio’s British Birds. Revised by 
W.aL.MARFiv. Fifty-two Figures and 
7 Plates qf ^gs. In 2 vols. 

— ; or, with (ha plates eolwred, 

U. 6d. per vol. 


; Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and Do- 
j signs. Ana Portraits Of TAUnis, 

Aavier, Borgia, Aequaviva, Eire la Ohaisr, 
and Pope GanganeUi, 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. 

Translated into English Verse. By various 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
Thomas avMPSKLL. With 16 Engravingr, 

Pickering’s History of the Races of 

Mon, with an Analytical Synopsis of tlie 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Hall. 

{ Illustrated by numerous Portraits. 

■ " ' ■ ; or, the plates coloured^ 

Is. €d. 

I %* An excellent Edition of a work ori- 
ginally published at 3l. 3t. by the 
I American Government, p , 

, Pictorial Handbook of Modem Geo- 
graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3s. Bd. lUus- 
i trated by 160 Er^avings and 61 Maps. 6t. 

■ : or, with the mems coloured! 

' 7s. 6d. 

Planche’s History of British Co3-« 

tunie. 'I’hiid WiUon. With numerous 

Wc'i-dcnts, 5s. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 
Robert Oarkl'thxbs. Mumerout En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

■ ■■ ■■ Homer's Iliad. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of Flan- 
man's Deeigns, beautifully engraved by 
Moses (in the full 8vo. site). 

■ ■ Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

fcc., by other translators, including Chap- 
man. and Introduction and Notes by J. S. 
Watson, M.a. FfamnaWt Designs bsois- 
tifully engraved by Mbset. 

Pope’s Lift. IncludijDg many of his 
Lettere. By Bonua Cahuthibb. Mow 
E ditloo, revised and enlarged. lUastra- 
tions. 

The preceding B vets. Male a ennpkta 
and etegasd editim of Poofs Pameal 
Wbrks and TransIaSioiufor SSt. 
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A CATALOGUE OF - 


Pottery a&d Foreelain, and other Ob- 
jects of VertQ (ft Gnide to the Knowledge 
of). To which Is added on Engraved List 
of all the kiunm Marks sad Monograms. 
By Hmr G. Bohn. Numerout Sngrwa- 
ingt. 

— ; or, ookwred. 10«. W, 

Prout’i (Father) Beliqnei. New 
Edition, revised and largely angmented. 
Twent/n-cnc tpiritei EtcMngt by Jtadiu. 
Two volumes in one. ts. 6cl. 

Beoreatious in Shooting. By 

“Gbavxn.*' New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Snffravingt on Wood, after 
Hairoey, and 9 Engravingi on SUd, dt^fiy 
after A. Cooper, J?J. 

Bedding’s History and Descriptions j 

of Wines, Ancient and Modem. Ttoenty 
beautiful Woodcutt. 

Bennie's Insect Architecture. Eew 

Edition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, MA.. 

Bobinson Crusoe. With Illustrations 
be S10THS.RD and Habvxt. Twelve beau- 
afui JSngrwrihffg on Steel, and 7 A on 
Wood. 

— ' ' ; or, without the Sled HMn%- 
tions. 3t. 6d.’ 

Borne in the Nineteenth Century. 

New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
lUuttraied by 84 fine Steel Engravingt. 

2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes. JUuetrated with 64 
Ei^puvinge. 

Starling’s (ICiss) Noble Deeds of 

. Women; or, Ezomplea of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Fourteen beautiful 
Jlhutrations. 

Stuart and Bevett’s Antiquities of 

Athens, and other Monuments of Giee^ 
lUuetrated in Ti Sted Platet, and nw- 
merottt Woodeute. 


Tales of the Genii ; or, the Dolightfiil 

L«s8ons of Horam. Numenm Woodeute, 
and 8 Sted Engravinge, after Stathard. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated into English Spenserian Verse, with 
a Life of the Author. By J. H. Wivfen. 
EigU Engravinge on Sted, and 24 on 
Wood, by Thurdon. 

Walker’s Manly Exercises. Con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rovdiq^ Swimming, Ac. 
New Edition, revised by ” CaavBH." 
Forty-four Sted Plastee, and numeroue 
Woodeute. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 
by I<:dwaud Jujsr, Esq. To which is 
added an Account of Fishing Stations, Ac., 
by H. G. Bohn. Uptuoarde qf 203 En- 
gravinge. 

— ; or, mth 26 addiiumal pago 
lUuttraiione on Sted, te. ed. 

Wellington, Life of. By An Old 
SoLDiisB, from the materials of MaxweU. 
Eighteen Engravinge. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

boroe. W'lth Notes by Sir William Jab- 
dink and EdwabdJbssr, Esq. IVtmtraML 
by 40 highly-finished AYtyravin^i. 

— ; or, tpif A thg plates oolowed, 
u.ed. 

Young, The, Lady’s Book, A Map 
nual of Elegant KocreationB, Arts, Sclenoes, 
and Accomplishments; including Geology, 
Mineralo^, Concbology, Botany, Ento- 
mology, Ornithology, Gostome, Embroi- 
dery, the Escritoire, Archery, Riding, 
Music (instrumental and vocal), Dancing, 
Ezercl^ Painting, PhoUigrapby, dnx, lie. 
Edited by distinguished Professors. Twdoe 
Hundred Woodcut lUuetratiune, and etne^ 
ralfine Engravinge on Sted. tf. Sd. 

■■■■■■ ■ ; or, okth gilt, gdt edges, 


LI. 


Bohn’s Classical Libraiy. 

6 «. per Vdume, eecepting marked otherwise. 


JBsehylus. Litcndly Tmiuilated into 
EuglUb Prose by an Oionlan. 3f . ed. 

■■ '■> Appoadiz to. Containing 

the New ReedfaigB given In Heimann'i 1 
porihomoiis Edition of JEechylua. By 1 
GBoaan BuBOsa M JL 3t.ed. j 

AsM Sda nu s MaroalUaus. Hwtery of , 
EdSMimmOoiistantluatoVBleas. Tnne> 
]aM|dhyaD.TofNiB,BJL Dble.veL,Ts. 6 d. ' 
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I Antoninus. The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Anreliua. Translated by 
Gbo. Long, M.A. 3<. ed. 

Apuleius, the Golden Ass; Death of 

Socrates; Florida; and Disoourse on Magic. 
To whidi Is added a Metrical Verilon bl 
Cupid and Flqrohe; and Mn. Tl^s 
Psyche. Frontispieee, 



somrs VASioua lijbbaries. 


AristophanM’ ConudiM. literally 
Translated, with Motes and Extracts fnnn 
I'Vere'a and other Metrical VerslODS, by 
J. Hicxik. a vols. 

Vol. 1. Acharalans, Knl^ts, Olonds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Bli^. 

Vol. 2. Lysistrata, Thesmojihoriazufic, 
Frogs, Ecclealazosar, and Plutus. 

Aristotle’s 'Ethies. Literally Trans- 
lated by Arcbdeacon Bbowhs, late Glaasioal 
Professor of King’s Oollege. 

- — Polities and EcoBomios. i 

Translated by E. Walfobd, M.A. 

■■ ■ Metaphysics. Literally Trans- ! 
lated. with Notes, Analysis, Examination ; 
Questions, and Index, by the Ilev. John i 
il. M*Maiion, M. a.., and Gold Medallist in 
Metaphysics, T.C.n. ! 

History of Animals. In Ten i 

Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, j 
by Kichakd CaissswKLL, M A. 

— — Organon ; or, Logical Trea- 

tises. With Notes. Ac. ByO.F.OwBN,M.A. 

2 Tola, 3s. 6d. each. 

■ Bhetoric and Poetics. Lite- 

rally Translated, with Examination Ones' 
tlons and Notes, by an Ozoolan. 

Atheneeus. The Deipnosophists ; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by C. D. YONOK, B.A. 3 vols. 

Cessar. Complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite' | 
rally Translated, with Notea 

Catnllas, Tibullus, and the Vigil of I 

Venna A Llveral Prose Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Versions 1^ 
Lamb, Ohaibokb, and others. iYonfii- 

ffiscs 

Cicero’s Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by C ]>. Yokoe, B.A. In 4 vols. 

Vol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Verres, Ac. Portrait. 

VoL 2. Catiline, Arcblaa, Agrarian 
Law. Bablriua Morena, Sylla, Ac. 

Vol. 3. Orations for hlsHonse, Planclna, 
Sextius, CoBllua Milo, Ligarius, Ac. 

Vol. 4. Mltmllaneons Oratlona and 
Rht'torlcal Works; with General In- 
dex to the four volumes. 

on the Mature of the Oods, 

Divination. Fate, Lawa a Republic, Ac. 
Translated by C. D. Yovox. B.A., and 
F. Babhah. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tnscnlan Qnestlona. By C. D. Tonbb, 
B.A. With Sbetch of tire Greek FhilO' 
■oidty. 

OiBoM, Old Igt, Friendship, 

Solplo's Dream, Paradoxes^ Ac. LltscaUy 
‘Dranslated, by R. EDMoma 8f. ed. 


I Cioero on Oratory and Orators. By 

J. S. Watsom, M.A. 

Demosthenes' Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by CL Rabm KxmraDT. In 6 
volumes. 

Vol. 1. The Olynthlao, PhUlpplo, and 
other Public Orations. 3«. Od 
Vol. 2. On the Crown and w the Em- 
bassy. 

Vol. 3. Against Leptines, Mldlas. An- 
drotrion, and Aiistocrates. 

Vol. 4. Private and other Oratlona. 

Vol. 5. MisoeRaneoup Orations. 

Dictionary of Latin Quotations. In- 
cluding (Yoverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Fenijs, aT)d Phrases ; and a Oolleotlon of 
above 600 Greek Quotations. With all the 
qnantlties marked, A English Translations. 

, with Index Verborum. 6s. 

Index Verlx>nim only. is. 

Diogenes Laertius. Lives and Opin- 
ions of the Ancient Philosophers. TnuiB- 
Uted, w'itb Notes, by C. D.Tohob. 
Epictetus. Translated by George 
Ijono, M.A. [/Yspartnp. 

Euripides. Literally Translated. 2 vols. 
VoL 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alccstls, Bocchsp, Heraclldse, 
Ipbigenta in Aulide, and Iphlgenla In 
TauTlB. 

Vol. 2. Hercules Furens. Troades, Ion, 
Andromache, Suppliants, Helen, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 

Greek Anthology. Literally Trans- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by various 
Authors. 

Greek Bemanoes of Heliodonii, 

Longus, and Achilles I'atins. 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Hemky CAxr, MAL, of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callima^us, and Theognls. 
Literally Translated, with Notes. ^ J. 
Banks, M.A. 

Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated, 
by an Oxonian. 

Odyssey, Hymns, Ac. Lite- 
rally TYansUted, by an Oxoriaji. 

Horaoe. Literally Translated, by 
Smabt. Garsfolly revised by an OzcniAii. 
3s. 6d. 

Justin, Comeliua Kepos, and Eutro- 

plns. Literally Translated, with NotM 
, and Index, by J. S. Watson. MA^ 
Juvenal, Fersins, Gulpiela, and Lu- 
dliiu. By L. Evasrs, MJu With the 
Metrics VotBlon by GlSocd. 
livy. A new and Literal Translation. 
^ Dr. SpnLair and others, in 4 vols. 

VoL 1. OoDtilns BdoIb a 

VoL U Baofcs 0—96. 

Vdk S. Books 9V— 

YokA Books 8T to the and; andlndsx. 
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Luean’f Pharsalia. Translated, with 
Notes, by H. T. Rilrt. 

Lnoretiui. Literally Translated, with 
Notes, by the Rev. J. S. Watsow, M.A. 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

Martiars Epigrrams, complete. Lite- 
rally Translated. Each aocumpanlrd by 
one or more Verse Translaiions seUK^ted 
firom the Works of Erglish Poets, and 
other soorces. With a copious Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). 7t. 6d. 

Ovid’s Works, complete. Literally 
Translated. 3 vols. 

Voi. 1. Fhsti, Tristia, Epistles, Sea. 

VoL 2. Metamorphoses. 

VoL 3. Hcroldes, Art of liove, &a 

Pindar. Litej-ally Translated, hy Daw- 
ton W, TvBNKa, and the Metrical’ Version 
by Arbaham Mooaa. 

Plato’s Works. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cart and others, (n 6 vols. 

Vol. 1. The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
PhSBdo, GorKias, I^rotagoras, Phiednia, 
Theffitotus, Kuthyphron, Lysis. 

VoL a. Tbo Republic, Timtens, ACritias. 

Vol. 3. Meno, Euthydemua, The So- 
phist, Statesman, Cratylua, Parmo- 
nides, and the Baimnet. 

VoL 4. Phllebns, Cuarmldea. Laches, 
The Two Aldblades. and Ten other 
Dialogues. 

Vol. 6. The Laws. 

Vol. 6. The Doubtthl Works. With 

*■ General Index. 

— - — PialogocSy an Analysis and 
Index to. With References to the Trans- 
lation in Bohn's Classical Library. By Dr. 
Dat. 

Plautiu’s Comedies. Literally TTan&- 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. Rilkt, D.A. 

In a vols. 

Pliny’s Natural History. Translated, 
^th Copious Notes, by the late John 
BoenocK, M.D., FJi.S., and H. T. Rilkt, . 
B.A. In 6 vola. I 

Propertfais, Petronins, and Johannes ! 
Secundus. Uterally Translated, and ao- ; 
oom^nied by Poetical Versioiis, from ! 
various souroea. 


; Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
I Literally Translated, with Notes, Ac, by 
I J. S. Watson, M.A. In 2 vols. 

I SalluBt, Plorus, and Velleius Pater- 

. cnlus. With Copious Notes, lliograpbl' .< 1 
I Nottcee, and Index, by J. S. Watsom. 

Sophocles. The Oxford Translatiou 
revised. 

Standard Library Atlas ofClassical 

Geography. nuunty-tivo large ooloured 
Maps according to the latest authorities. 
With a complete Index (accentuated), 
giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place named in the Maps. Imp.tivo. 7s. 6'/. 

Strabo's Ottogjaphy. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by W. Faux>nkr, 
M.A., end 11. C. IIam/lton, Esq. With 
Index, giving the Ancient and M.vlern 
Names. In 3 vola. 

Sactonius' Lives of the Twelve 

Cfesars, and other Works. Thomson's 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
FoRRSri'KB. 

Tacitus. Literally Tran.slated, with 
Notes. In 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. The Annals. 

Vol. 2. The History, Germania, Agri- 
cola, Ac. With Index. 

Terence and Phsedrus. By H. T. 

Rilet, B.A. 

Theocritus, Bion, Uoschus, and 
Tyrtaeus. By J. Banks, M.A. With the 
Metrical Versions of Chapman. 
Thucydides. Literally Translat^Kl by 
Rev. U. Dalb. In 2 vols. 3t. 6<i. each. 
Virgil. Literally Translated by Da- 
vidson. New Edition, carolhlly revised. 
3s. ed. 

Xenophon’s Works. In 3 Vols. 

Vol. 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wai^ 
bon, M.A. And a Geographical Com- 
mentary, by W. F. Ainbwobtr, FJS JL 
F.R.O.S., Ac. 

Vol. 2. Cyropiedia and Hellenics. By 
J. 8. Watson, M.A., and the Rev. IL 
Dalb. 

Vol. 3. The Minor Works. By J. S. 
Watson, M.A. 


xn. 


Bohn’s Scleatiflo Library. 


Sf . per Volume, sm^pUng Aors marked otherwise. 


AgMsU and Gould’s Oomparatlvo 
Fl^slology. Enlarged by Dr. Wbighil 
t^fmards qf 400 Engravings. 

ipioqfo Nomm Ofganum and Ad- 

, ViMtaumt of Leaming. Complete, with 
AMeB.hr J. Dim, mjl 


Blair’sChronologieal Tables, Bevised 

and Enlarged. Comprehending the Chro- 
nology aud History of the World, from 
tlie earliest times. By J. Willooohnt 
R oesB. Doable yolame. lOi.; or, halfi 
beand, 10f.6d: 



B0B1^*S VARIOVS LIBRARIES. 


Index of Dates. Comprehending the 
piiaclpal Facts in the Chronology and 
of the World, from the earUeel to 
the prebeut time, alphabetically nrraeged. 
By J. W. lUiess. Double voiiimo, lUl ; 
or. half'bonnd, lOs. 6d. 

fioUeT's Manual of Technical Analy- 
sis. A Gnlde lor the Testing of Natural 
and Artificial Substances. By B.H. Paul. 
100 Wood Bngravwgt. 

BBIDGEWATEB TREATISES.— 
■ Bell on the Hand. Its Mecha- 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised. 

— — — Kirby on the History, Habits. 

and Instiuctb of Animals. Fkiitod. with 
Notes, by T. Kthi-b Josks. Numerwit 
Engravingi, many of which are additumeU, 
In 2 vols. 

■ ■■■■ Kidd on the Adaptation of 

External Natare to the Physical Condition 
of Man. 3<. 6d. 

— Wheweiri Astronomy and 

(ienorul I’liybics, considered with refer- 
cnoo to Natural Theology. Sf. tid. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 

of External Nature to the Moral and in* 
teUectual Cuuatltutioa of Man. 6«. 

— Prout’s Treatise on Chemis- 

try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edltod 
by Or. J. W. Gbiitfitii. 

Buckland's Geology and 

Mineralogy. 2 vuls. 15s. 

• Boget’s Animal and Vege- 

table Physiology. Illustrated. In 2 vols. 
6r. each. 

Carpenter’s CDr. W. B.'j Zoology. A 

iSysiematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
fiistincte, and Uses, of the principal Faml- 
ilca of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 
diicf forms of Fossil Kcmaiiis. New' edition, 
revisM to the present time, under arrange* 
nient with the Author, by W. S. Dallas, 
F.L.S. nimtmlxd vMh many hundred 
Jine Wood Evyravings. In 2 vols. 6« . e;ich. 

^ Mechanical Philosophy, As- 

tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
position. 183 Illustrations. 

— ■ - Vegetable Physiology and 
Kystomatic Botany. A complete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Plants. New 
- Bdiiion, revised, under arrangement with 
the Author, by E. Lakexstrb, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred Illustrations m Wood. 6(. 

Animal Physiology. New 

fSdition, thoroughly revised, and In part 
re-written by the Author. C^ioarai Qf 
SOO capital /Uustrations. 6f. 

Chevreul on Colour. Containmg the 
Princlplefl of Harmony sat Oaotraci of 


Goloun, and their appUcatton to tha Arte- 
Translated flrom the French by OBAhties 
Mabtxl. Only complete EditlmL AsoeraJ 
Plates. Or, with on additional soriet of 
IS Plates in CoIoutb. U. Sd. 

Clark’s (Hugh) IntroduotlOA to 

Heraldry. With neaHy 1 noo lUustra^k ^ ' 

I 18t^ Edition. Revised and enlarged by Xlb •, 
PLAHcns. Kouge Croix. Or, with all the 
lUuBtrations coloured, Ifts. 

Comte'S Philosophy of the Soionces. 

By G. II. Lkwis. 

i Ennemoser’s History of Magio. 

Trant.lan'd by Willum Hovmv. Wltil 

' an Appendix of the most remarkable and 
best Kulhentlcated Stories of Apparitions, 
Di-eoms, Table-Tnrning, and Spizlt-Bap* 
ping. Ac. In 2 vols. 

j Handbook of Domestio Medicine. Po- 
pularly arrangod. By Dr. Henbt Davies. 
700 pages. With oomploto Index. 

' Handbook of Games. By various 
Amateurs and Professors. OomprislLg 
treatises on all the principal Games oi 

I chancT', skill, and manual dexterity. In 
all, above 40 games (tlie Wbist, Draughts, 
and Billiards being espedally eomprwen- 
sivc) Edited by If. G. Bohn. JlkM- 
trattd by iiumorous Diagrams. 

Hogg’s (Jabez Elements of Experi- 

< iiK iitol and Nalural Philosophy. Con- 
taining Mechtinics, Pneumaucs, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Caloric. Electricity. Voltaism, and Mag-^ 
nelism. New' £^:tion, enlarged. Up- 

I wards of 400 Wood/suts. 

Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy. 

I With a Vocabulary, containing on Explo- * 
nation of all the Teims in present use. 
New Edition, enlarged. Nimerom Sn- 
gravin/fs. 3s. 6d. 

I Humboldt's Cosmos ; or Sketeh of a 

I Physical DescripBon of the Universe. 

I Translated by H CL Ond and W. A 
Dallas, P.LB. Pine Portrait. Ipflve 
vols. 3s. 6d. each ; excepting Vol. V., 6s. 

In this edition the notes ore placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt's ahalytLoal 
Summaries and the passages hittiertoenp- 
prossod ore Included, and new and com- 
prebenslve Indices are added. 

Travels in America. InSrok. 

— Views of Natare ; or, Gon- 

. trmplations of the Sublimf Fbanomeua of 
Creation. Translated by E. CL Oxts and 
H G. Bohn. A fac-sii^ letter frnn Ihe 
Author to the PnbUsher; tnialiaiBns of 
the qnolfttloea, and a oomplete mtsL 

HumplLrey*s Coin CoUeetM Jf«- 
m»L A popnlar Intsodnctioa to UwP 
K^yafGq&S. OfyhlyjliiiihsdJne^^ 
ingt. Iaa'vi9la 
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Z9gtgll^iklmMi lUilognti. C<xm- 

mmSkibt fhft Memtiteto of Kiiio«ri«a«e. 

Brt]i«>Ropi! 




»l7llWonreii,£a4 


(Xk) ^MofAuX : 
jawn#^ JMeol WifllUj 
InTHtw BAItloi^ by % 


Xiittas- 

VifllU jud Do** 

, by T* Bwrpt 

JtoM lbl .ff^NMnw Uimlit^ly on*- 

omM Ty»» &M «t»4i>wt4 <7«il(i|^Asat ^i> 

Igadato of CMtioa; or, 

IM' Ttfjwftiw io O«al0|V Mad the &tiid\ 
oCO^wfo BcnwUiOf tn^dlag Q«ol<«lcal 
B toa mw ii m e. {few Bdltion. wTieed. n»- 
tMMdJMN^onl «Rwwt kmndteihmt- 
igWIMwMb IttOTOli^fiOileach 

r XMriflMtioBi sod their 

IMittise Aa llhiatKfflil Hradbook to 
Oe OtfUte RwiHtfoe in the Brltl&h Mn 
MiMwotieAwramfl^ e§ 

-WtMuht of Geology; or, o 

‘ jehrDidttoa of Geologicei Phe- 

Ifew CdlttoB, Mgiaented ly T 

|lvnn(rJO«isP<»S CottwndGftOogicdl 

4ng»^ JPtelM and nearly 300 

hMHgSM Wiedraffc In 3 vole. UM each 

GllMl of Chow, Beshg 
and beet danue pleyMl by 
I OhMonlOii, with Kulano- 
Aaalytloel B^tea, by J £»inv* 




flehoiiw'ilbiitlffPlaati.aadlC^ md 
KobeU'e bketcbaa from ttie Mineral iving- 
dom iraaslatad by A. Oxhthet, b 1 *> 
CdoundM^g^ofika eet^ira^ of Plants 

8mith*i Pyo) Geology and 8eni- 

tore, or, The lUlatlon between the H ly 
Scriotorea and Geological Sdence 

Stonl^i Olasaiflod Synopaie of the 

J^cipal Paintera of the I>ntch and Fl«, 

suahw^la 

Gtauntoii’i Ghoos-player's Eandbook. 

ifMmeroia Dtaerams 

■ ■ Chess PrazU. A Supplement 

to tha Gheaa-player's Handbook Con 
taiftteg all the moit important moderi 
hnprovementa In the Openings lllustratt 1 
by actual Giunes , a reviaed Code ot Cheha 
Cawb, and a belection of Mr Morphy <i 
Gamea in England and Franco 6s 

— Chess-player s Companion 
Oomprlslog a new Treatise on 0 Ub C 
lection of Mat<di Gamea, and a belectioi 
of Original l^oblema 

— Chess Tournament of 1851 

i^TtfineroiM lUustratums 

Principles of Chamiatry, ezemplifled 

In a leriesof simple experizoentd Bi4 1 
upon thcGennan work of Professor Stock- 
HAKDT and bdtted by G W HhATo> 
lYofesbor of Chemistry at Charing Ciobj 
Hospital Upwards of 370 nimtratums 

Stookhardt’s Agnonltiiral Chemistry; 

or Ubemlcal Field Laetnrea, Addressed to 
Fannera fianslated with Notes, bv 
ProtesBOT Hbntbet FRS To which li 
added. ■ Ptoer on Uqoid Manure, ly 
J J MBOBirhaq 

1Tie*s (Dr AO Cotton Mannlhctnr<> 
of Great Britain lystematlcally investi- 
gated, witii an Introdoetoiy ilew of itj 
oompiBailTa state In Foreign Countne 
New Edition, revised and completed u 
(he present tune, by P LSnocoimB. One 
kundniandX^dUwtratums ln2volo 

miosophyof lEannlhctiircs ; 

or. An Expoaltiou of the Factor/ 
MaieaitBrltal&. Hew Ed, continued to the 
|H!lM4l8a%hyP.Lr8Dn»WML Yi 6d 


Bdm’3 Ohsap Snies* 


the late 






